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THE EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 


NO. XXIX. 
JULY, 1856. 


ARTICLE I. 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


By Rev. M. Loy, Delaware, Ohio. 


Tue Holy Catholic Church is an object of faith, not of 
sight. That which makes her what she is, comes not under 
the cognizance of our senses: itis spiritually discerned. She 
is the body of Jesus Christ; yet not his natural body, as it 
was once seen in its mission of mercy upon the earth, but 
his body mystical, whose members are not distinguishable as 
such by human eyes. She is the Holy Temple of God; yet 
not a tangible temple, as was once the glory of Jerusalem, 
but a spiritual house built up of lively stones. She is formed 
and continually pervaded by the life of her Head; and wher- 
ever this life, which is conveyed to man by the means of 
grace, is permitted to abide, there she exists. ‘The entrance 
of our Savior’s life into a human soul, renders the latter a 
part of the body, by making it a partaker of the life. To 
be a member of Christ is to be a member of the church, 
which is Christ, so far as he and his disciples may be, and 
really are one. 1 Cor. 12:12; John 17: 21-23. This life 
is invisible: we see it neither as it exists in itself, nor as it 
exists in man; we see it neither in individual Christians, nor 
in the Christian church, as the sum of all individual Chris- 
tians. In the individual’s external life its effects are visible, 
not its substance; and even these effects, from which we in- 
fer its existence, are only unreliable signs; for the natural 
tree may bear fruit so much like that of the spiritual, that 
we cannot be absolutely certain which has borne it. Noman 
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can say of his brother, with absolute certainty, that he is a 
true believer. And although the whole body of those in 
whom Christ has been formed, does make its existence mani- 
fest by the use of its privileges and the discnarge of its du- 
ties; and although we are made certain of its existence in a 
particular place by infallible marks; yet the evidence of its 
existence, and the source of our knowledge of its nature, are 
not sense. The marks by which we know the body to exist, 
are not the body itself. The church is, and in order to be 
the body of Christ, must be essentially invisible. She pos- 
sesses not a single essential attribute by which she is visible. 
If it were not for the instructions of the Holy Spirit, we 
would be ignorant, not only of her nature, but even of her 
very existence. We would see men and their deeds, and 
would know them to bea peculiar organization; but that which 
is the very life of the organization, without which it isa mere 
human society, not the church of Jesus Christ, we could never 
see and never know. We learn that there is a church of 
Christ, and what are her characteristics, from Holy Scripture: 
we know it by faith. We learn that this church exists in any 
given place, not because we see her. there, but because the 
means of grace, which will accomplish that whereunto they 
are sent, are used there. But the means of grace are not 
the church: in them we have evidences only by faith; to our 
mere senses they prove nothing, because there is no natural 
connection between these means and the church. The Holy 
Catholic Church is an object of faith, not of sight. 

We are not forgetting that the church is composed of men, 
and that these are visible. We know that their visible part, 
the body, is sanctified as well as the soul, and that it conse- 
quently belongs also to the church. We know that holy men 
may be seen, even if their inward holiness may not. But a 
congregation of professed holy men igs not necessarily a holy 
congregation; the probability would be, in any given instance, 
that it is not, on account of there being some unholy indi- 
viduals among them. We would call it holy only by a figure 
of speech, predicating of the whole, what is strictly true 
only of a part. Then, literally, the holy congregation is not 
visible; the holy congregation is in that which is styled holy, 
and which is visible. The men are seen, not the holy men, 
The church is not men, as such; it is men in whom Christ 
lives, and as such we see them not. But it is only as such 
that they are of the church at all. If we see them not as 
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such, we see a congregation of men, but not the church. She 
is invisible. 

But there is a very good reason, notwithstanding, why the 
church has always been, and must always be, called visible as 
well as invisible. The congregation of professed, contains 
the congregation of true believers within itself: it is the 
church for human eyes, as the invisible is the church for 
God’s who knoweth them that are his. The word church, it 
must be admitted, does not mean precisely the same thing in 
the two instances: the same object will not admit of two ep- 
ithets, one of which excludes the other. Itis taken in a 
narrow and in a broad sense. The church is the congrega- 
tion of believers; the human beings in whom Christ lives. 
These believers confess their faith, and thus endeavor to man- 
ifest themselves as such; they band together under a certain 
form of government, and engage in certain acts, and are thus 
made known as the church. ‘Those, and only those, who 
sincerely believe, are what they seem; and they form the 
church in reality. The congregation of professed believers 
has probably some whose faith is a mere pretence. It is the 
church notwithstanding; but the word is now used figura- 
tively; it belongs to the believers, but for their sake it is 
applied to the whole body among whom they are, and among 
whom they are not distinguished by any visible mark. The 
organization is the church’s; it is her confession and her 
government; and therefore the name church is correctly given 
it. All belonging to it are in the church, though constituent 
parts of her, i. e., real members, are only those who truly 
believe. This visible organization not only contains the 
members of the church, but also has all the rights and duties 
which belong to her. It is the church appearing, not in her 
essence, nor in any of her essential attributes—for she is in- 
visible—but in her action, which is visible. All gifts of God 
are conferred through the visible church, and all those who 
receive these gifts unto salvation, act with the visible, but 
become members of the body of Jesus Christ, the invisible 
church. For our temporal dealings with the church, we need 
be concerned no further than with the visible congregation; 
in this are the means of grace, and all authority to use them 
for our salvation. But for our own safety, we must not rest 
content with belonging to the visible congregation; for al- 
though it is the church, because it embraces the true members 
within it, it embraces also those who are not true members: 
no man is sure of salvation because he belongs to it, although 
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whoever is saved will belong to it. Only to them who are in 
Christ Jesus is there no condemnation. 

The distinction between the church invisible and visible, is 
of the greatest importance, both for doctrine and practice ; 
it is no idle speculation. Without it there is no comfort in 
viewing the church, either in its present state, or in its past 
history; with it we shall be able to pursue our way through 
the mazes, into which the question of her unity introduces 
us, without becoming disheartened. 

The church is one. Her unity is essential to her very ex- 
istence. The Holy Catholic Church has ceased to be so soon 
as she ceases to be one, just as her great Head is one, and 
never can be otherwise. It is our Lord’g purpose, as made 
known by the Gospel, to save men by gathering them into 
one body, through the impartation of his life, so that they 
might become his body. ‘When he saw the multitude he 
was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted 
and were scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd.” — 
Matt. 9: 36. ‘He that gathereth not with me, scattereth.” 
Ib. 12: 30. ‘There shall be one fold and one shepherd.” — 
John 10: 16. ‘How often would I have gathered thy child- 
ren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, but ye would not.”—Matt. 23: 37. As this was our 
Savior’s plan, so it was his prayer. ‘Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word: that they all may be one, as thou, Fath- 
er, art in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” 
John 17: 20-21. 

Now, we would mistake the meaning of such passages sad- 
ly, if we applied them solely, or even primarily, to a mere 
outward convention of professing christians. They mean far 
more than this. The illustration in the passage last quoted, 
according to which the union of christians in one body, is 
like the union of the Father and Son, ought to be an effec- 
tual safeguard against any such misinterpretation. The one- 
ness of the Father and his only begotten, is surely something 
more than mere harmony of thought or of action. The Sa- 
vior is the vine, of which believers are the branches, and 
these bring forth fruit, because the life of the vine is in them: 
they who, as withered branches, merely adhere to the vine 
outwardly, without being pervaded by its life, are not of it, 
and can yield no fruit.—John 15: 1-8. The unity is in the 
life of the body, which underlies all appearance of unity, not 
in the external harmony of the members, which is only the 
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result of an internal life-union. Nor is this view at all in- 
consistent with the final clause in John 17: 21, where the 
object of the Savior’s prayer for unity among his members 
is stated to be: ‘That the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” The argument for our Lord’s divine mission is 
furnished always by the holy church: is furnished now, when 
divisions have become almost innumerable, and will be fur- 
nished, even if thousands more should arise. There is still 
one body to show that God hath sent him. Men know the 
fact, whether they perfectly understand it or not. However 
much the argument might be strengthened by external union 
among all christians, or however much is detracted from its 
force by their external divisions, it still stands independently 
of all untoward circumstances: there is one body striving to 
glorify God through faith in Christ Jesus. And the outward 
unity never could exist without the inward; the latter is a 
condition of the former; so that all the scriptures which 
speak of unity generally, must be referred to the internal, of 
which the external is a product. The purpose and prayer of 
our Lord are not frustrated by the errors of man, who, to 
suit many tastes, might prefer many churches. 

As the Savior promised and prayed, so it came to pass. In 
the apostolic epistles the unity is described as really existing, 
notwithstanding the external divisions which had already 
arisen. ‘Ye are all one in Christ.”—Gal. 3: 28. “He is 
our peace, who hath made both one.”—Eph. 2: 14. It is 
not the goal yet to be attained at some future period, but 
attained already. And in Eph. 4: 4—6, this unity is not on- 
ly asserted to be then existing, but it is also elucidated by 
pointing out the several unities which enter into the unity of 
the whole body. ‘There is one body and one spirit, even as 
ye are called in one hope of your calling: one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all.”” That the word “body” 
in the passage, means the church, according to the context 
and Col. 1: 18, it is barely necessary to mention. Into this 
one body members are introduced, by being buried with the 
one Lord, by the one baptism into his death, Rom. 6: 3-6, 
becoming thus partakers of his life; members of his body, 
of his flesh, and of his bones.—Eph. 5: 30. The ‘one 
spirit” is thus given, Acts 2: 38, and works in us the ‘one 
faith,’ Eph. 2: 8, in the ‘one Lord,” accompanying which 
is always “‘the one hope of our calling.” The body is one 
by the one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one hope, one Fa- 
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ther and one spirit; and as all these unities meet in’ faith, as 
its cause, means, object and effect, the body is one in virtue 
of the one faith abiding in all whose life is Christ. It is the 
one congregation of believers. Whoever believes is in the 
unity of the church, is a child of the Jerusalem which is 
above, the mother of us all. And he remains in this unity, 
notwithstanding his doctrinal or practical errors, so long as 
he continues to believe; for so long the Holy Spirit is not 
taken away. 

This, of course, presupposes that there are errors consis- 
tent with the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in our hearts. 
As regards our practice, few, we trust, will be disposed to 
question this; “for if we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.”—1 John 1: 8. The 
more, indeed, we understand the marvellous heights of God’s 
grace, the more will be able and willing to acknowledge the 
stupendous depths of our sin. But not every offence is an 
expulsion of the spirit from our hearts, or a fall from grace. 
It is the continuance of the Holy Spirit’s work, that enables 
us to see and repent of our iniquities; it is the grace of God 
remaining upon us, that gives us contrite hearts when we 
have done a wrong ; " and it is the continued presence of faith 
in the soul, that secures its forgiveness. Our faults are man- 
ifold, but we remain God’s dear children still, if only our de- 
sire be to serve him, and our repentance be sincere when we 
see wherein we have failed. “If any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous.”—1 
John, 2:1. It is almost needless to say that to live in gross 
violation of God’s holy law, and still to be sincerely penitent 
for our sing, is a contradiction. The earnest desire to walk 
worthy of God unto all pleasing, and the indifference to right 
or wrong, when lust or interest is involved, cannot grow to- 
gether: recklessness and vigilance cannot kiss each other. 
When sin is once wilful, it is no longer a believer’s sin, and 
will no longer be followed by immediate repentance and for- 
giveness. “But every believer, with all his vigilance and 
prayer, has his infirmities which, if he were not a child of 
grace, would insure his condemnation, but which, because he 
is a sincere believer, and therefore penitent, are richly and 
daily forgiven. And so long as he remains a believer, he 
remains a member of the Lord’s body, notwithstanding his 
sin. 

But the same is also true with regard to doctrine: not every 
error excludes from the congregation of saints. The believ- 
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er is not necessarily infallible. ‘<The entrance of God’s word 
giveth light;” but this light still leaves it possible for us to 
be mistaken on some points: for our enlightenment, like our 
sanctification, is progressive and gradual. We are to “grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ,” 2 Pet. 3: 18; and in that degree in which growth 
in knowledge is yet possible for us, we evidently come short 
of perfection. Not as though we must necessarily hold and 
teach unscriptural opinions because we know but in part. 
Deficiency in knowledge is not in itself doctrinal error. Many 
points of doctrine are never presented to our minds, and are 
therefore never rejected, although they are not consciously 
accepted. We say consciously, because the whole truth is 
really embodied in a very small compass, and is thus received 
by many, who never learn to know all the particulars which 
it involves. ‘The Apostles’ Creed contains a summary of all 
the christian doctrine, and whoever believes it, has the whole 
christian faith. Yet in developing it, and making specifica- 
tions of its contents, men may err. They depart from the 
analogy of faith, and thus fall into inconsistencies. Errors 
may even be introduced, which overthrow the very founda- 
tion, i. e., which are no longer erroneous developments of the 
true faith, but human speculations substituted for the reject- 
ed truth. The objective faith is dropped because the sub- 
jective has departed: the faith which is believed has vanished 
because there was no faith to believe it. But it is evident 
that, while we are not yet perfect in knowledge, we may mis- 
take the contents of that which we firmly believe. We may 
haye the faith which believes, and yet be im error as to what 
is all implied in the faith which is believed. The foundation 
is firmly held, but incongruous materials are laid upon it. 
Now, the faith which believes does not depart, because we 
haye unwittingly mistaken stubble for gold. A man may 
still be a believer, though he have made the mistake. We 
have the examples of holy men in all ages, men whose faith 
is unquestioned, who were not only rebuked by others for er- 
roneous doctrine, but who, by recanting, rebuked themselves. 
Were they not believers while they held the non-fundamental 
errors? Their recantation show that they were. But were 
not those just as well who, because they never saw their mis- 
take, did not recant. It would be the very summit of un- 
charitableness to consider a man lost, and treat him as such, 
because he was in error, without any regard to the character 
of the error itself, or of the person holding it. The former 
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may be non-fundamental, i. e., may be but an imeonsistency 
which does not by any means subvert the foundation. The 
latter may be a true believer, who receives the error not wit- 
tingly, but because the truth is not known, or, if known, 
seems to him, from defect of light to illustrate it as truth, to 
be an error. Faith may remain in both cases. If only the 
error be not held in spite of the better light, and be not sub- 
versive of the foundation, its retention is not a fall from grace 
nor a despite to the Holy Spirit. But whilst we insist upon 
it that not every error is fatal, we wish to guard against the 
misconception, or false conclusion, according to which it is 
forthwith pronounced indifferent. Fatal or indifferent are 
not the only alternatives. No sin in practice is indifferent, 
yet our hopes were indeed vain, if all were absolutely fatal. 
Every sin in doctrine is dangerous, whether fundamental or 
not. It isso, not only because we are accountable for the 
light which we might have enjoyed, and the acceptance of 
which might have preserved us from the mistakes made, but 
also because one error opens the way for another and a more 
dangerous. Hach false doctrine is a step, however small, to- 
wards the establishment of a system growing out of our own 
minds, and subversive of that which is revealed. It is there- 
fore of most grave importance, even though by the restrain- 
ing grace of God it does not always eventuate in such ruin. 
The consequences may be averted, and cannot, therefore, 
fairly be considered as necessarily involved in the error, and 
the sin may be forgiven among those secret faults, for the 
pardon of which believers daily pray.—Ps. 19:12. Thus 
both those who sin in practice, and those who sin in doctrine, 
may remain believers, and consequently living members of 
the congregation of saints. All the baptized who, notwith- 
standing their faults, cling sincerely to their one Lord in the 
one faith, being thus daily cleansed from all their sins, are of 
the church, the “‘one body.’ Here there is unity, and no 
schism. The church is invisible, composed of believers 
wherever found, and whatever called, and therefore she is 
one: there cannot be two or more bodies of believers; for 
those very characteristics which would render them totally 
distinct from each other, and heterogeneous, would stamp 
one or the other as unbelievers. 

The church, therefore, has a unity belonging to her very 
essence. She always was, and always will be, one. Her es- 
sential unity is not disturbed by the divisions in her outward 
appearance. The members of the various christian denomi- 
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nations are either of the one church, or not of Christ’s church 
at all; there is no intermediate position in which they could 
be not of the one church, and yet of the church. The pro- 
mise, “there shall be one fold and one shepherd,” is already 
realized. Though all christians cannot, in this world, be 
gathered together in one place, yet are they all one in Christ 
Jesus. Though they have not all the same forms of govern- 
ment, and the same ceremonies, yet have they one Lord. 
Though they have not even the same doctrine in all particu- 
lars, yet have they the one faith and the one baptism, if they 
be christians at all. No diversities among them can break 
the oneness of the Lord’s body. For so long as these di- 
versities are consistent with the in-dwelling of the one spirit, 
and the existence of the one faith in the soul, so long there 
is no rent in the body: so soon as they grieve away the spir- 
it, and make shipwreck of the faith, there is a simple falling 
away from, not a division in the church. 

We are offering no apology for sects; we have no desire to 
remove out of sight the sin of heresy and schism. ‘These 
are usually too much overlooked already. It behooves us to 
warn against them, not to extenuate. -But there is discom- 
fort enough in the present aspect of the church, without 
adding uncomfortable error. It is meet to call the attention 
of sincere minds, who see only discouragements on every 
side, because of the many sects around them, to the congol- 
ing fact that there is a oneness underlying all. We need not 
despair: God is present with his church every day. But we 
must not treat the outward divisions with indifference. Al- 
though they do not put asunder what God hath joined togeth- 
er in his beloved, yet they are evils whose pernicious conse- 
quences we, in the present times, incur little danger of over- 
rating. ‘ 

The church must render her presence upon earth discern- 
ible. This necessity lics in her nature and design. Not only 
must the individuals of whom she is composed, come forth to 
the light, not as the manner of some is, secluding themselves 
in dark retreats, but they must come forward as a body, with 
christian confession in all its branches, and using those gra- 
cious means by which the body edifies itself, and increases 
the number of its members. Whatever is tended for this 
world must, in some way, come under the cognizance of 
men’s senses; there must be some sign indicating its pres- 
ence. The church in becoming visible, does but obey a 
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common law. Even that which is strictly spiritual in its na- 
ture, attains its end among men by some corporeal means. 
By these the church must do her work. The word, which is 
the power of God unto salvation, must have an audible or 
visible sign as its vehicle, thus, as a sensible thing, convey- 
ing the spirit of God through the senses to the spirit of man. 
Baptism requires material contact between water and man’s 
body, though the invisible gjft of regeneration, which it 
brings, influences his spiritual nature. As with the sacra- 
ment of communion with the Lord’s body and blood: there 
is a visible earthly, and an invisible heavenly element—a 
spiritual and a corporeal, mysteriously united for that myste- 
ry of sense and spirit, man. The means of grace are signs, 
not of an absent gift merely typified, but of a gift always 
present with them, and conveyed by them, and of whose in- 
visible presence they visibly assure us. And if we could see 
more deeply into the mystery of man and his redemption, 
we would no doubt perceive that these means of grace, cor- 
poreal-spiritual, visible-invisible as they are, exert an influ- 
ence upon our bodies, as well as upon our souls. This is more 
than intimated in the case of the Holy Supper, the crowning 
mystery of all, not only in the indication given of an inti- 
mate relation between its operation and the resurrection of 
the body, John 6, but also in the plain scriptural statement 
respecting its influence upon our bodily health, 1 Cor. 11. 
We read of no spiritual influence exerted upon man without 
the intervention of corporeal means. The former comes up- 
on us through the latter, whether it affects the body in its 
transit or not: so much is certain. The Zwinglian, and all 
similar spiritualistic notions of an immediate exercise of the 
Holy Spirit’s power for man’s salvation, are wholly without 
foundation in holy scripture. Even on the day of Pentecost, 
when, as is usual in the beginnings of all great epochs, there 
was much that we must consider extraordinary and miracu- 
lous, the spirit was not imparted without all visible, material 
means, as his bearers and signs of his presence. Now, from 
this law, requiring all spiritual things, which are intended to 
exercise an influence in this world, to assume a corporeal 
form, the church, as we have already observed, is not ex- 
empted. Though in her very essence she is a spiritual house 
which we cannot see, yet must she show her existence. She 
must have an external form, underlying which will be the in- 
visible reality: she must become visible. ‘The administration 
of the means of grace—those corporeal bearers of spiritual 
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power—is given to her; and in dispensing them, and proper- 
ly receiving them, she becomes visible; they are the external 
signs which unmistakably indicate her presence. We see 
her, where these are, precisely in the same sense in which 
we see the impartation of a spiritual gift when we see the 
means used with which it is inseparably connected. She 
cannot do her work invisibly: she cannot impart or receive 
grace invisibly, she can do it only in the sight and hearing of 
men. And to do it all decently and in order, she organizes 
herself externally, visibly, and discharges her duty, and uses 
her privileges, just as though there were not a deeper organ- 
ization back of all, which is each member’s great comfort, 
but with which, in our external relations, we have nothing to 
do. For this world this visible body is the church, and with 
it must we have all our visible dealings. There is no appeal 
to an invisible, except in the one question of final salvation ; 
for m this God’s eye, who sees what is invisible to us, is 
alone concerned. ‘The visible church is thus necessary, to 
give and to receive grace, which cannot be done invisibly, 
although not all who profess to receive grace are the saved, 
but those who receive it really by faith, i. e., the invisible 
church. The destruction of the visible church would involve 
the ruin of the invisible, because it would imply the destruc- 
tion of those means by which alone the invisible can receive 
additions to her membership. If the church is to be at all, 
she must be visible. 

Moreover, the necessity of the church visible, is apparent 
also from those sacrificial acts, by which she is required to 
manifest her gratitude to God, and to give him the glory. 
These can just as little be performed invisibly as the sacra- 
mental. The duty of confession is only second to that of 
believing. The first requisite after becoming a child of light 
is, to let the light shine. What is in the heart must show 
itself. And it is to be particularly observed, that the con- 
tinuance in a state of grace, and therefdre the final salvation, 
is ordinarily made dependent upon such showing. “For with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.”—Rom. 10: 10. 
This is in accordance with our Savior’s words: “whosoever 
shall confess me before men, him will I confess also before 
my Father which is in heaven; but whosoever shall deny me 
before men, him will I also deny before my Father which is 
in heaven.”’—Matt. 10: 32-3; Luke 12: 8. The reasons 
for this are obvious. The glory of God cannot be promoted 
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by a concealment of that which he has done for our souls: it 
must come forth, that he may have the praise, and that oth- 
ers may also learn to adore him. ‘To this end are we made 
a royal priesthood, that we might show forth the praises of 
him who hath called us out of darkness into his marvellous 
light.—1 Pet. 2: 9. Every christian becomes thus a preach- 
er of righteousness, striving to make God’s praise glorious 
all around him, and laboring to make known to others that 
name, by which alone men can be saved. So the natural 
tendency of things inward to externalize themselves, pushes 
the faith outward in the form of confession, that it may re- 
dound to the Redeemer’s praise. If faith exist at all in a 
saving form, it must come forward to the light: for this, as 
we have scen, there are internal and external motives, the 
resistance of which will jeopardize the very existence of 
faith. Believers, therefore, necessarily become visible, as 
well by the administration and reception of the means of 
grace, as by the consequences of right reception, namely, 
christian confession in words and works. 

All these external acts require the union of believers in a 
congregation. Not each individual christian, isolated from 
his brethren, is intended thus to become visible, but the whole 
body, of which each individual is a member. The design 
never could be accomplished by many persons, each of whom 
stood separate from all the rest. It would be the utmost sel- 
fishness, and therefore inconsistent with all christian charac- 
ter, for cach one to presume to be his own church, dispensing 
to himself the means of grace, according to his own Selfish 
pleasure, and confessing his faith, according to his own bad 
taste, apart from all others. The means of grace never were 
given to individuals to be thus abused: they belong to the 
church. And the deepest yearnings of the heart for com- 
munion with kindred souls—yearnings which God mercifully 
satisfies in the communion of saints—would be thus trampled 
upon. It is not in God to permit such indecency and disor- 
der, and not in christian men to wish such misery. The 
common faith unites the members of the one body to labor, 
to suffer and to rejoice together; and he who would stand 
wholly isolated, could do so only because he has no sympathy 
in faith and hope with other believers, i. e., only because he 
is no believer at all. Hence we read that the first christians 
were together, and had all things in common, Acts 2: 44, 
and that such as should be saved were added unto the church, 
47. Hence too the exhortation: “let us consider one anoth- 
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er, to provoke unto love and to good works, not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together as the manner of some is.” 
Heb. 10: 24-5. All the people are to praise God and con- 
fess his name together. ‘Now the God of patience and 
consolation grant you to be like-minded one toward another, 
according to Christ Jesus, that ye may with one mind and 
one mouth glorify God.’’—Rom. 15: 5-6. Thus a united 
front was presented to the enemy, and thus the early chris- 
tians sustained each other, by bearing their burdens and 
tasting their joys together. And thus it must ever be. For 
the Lord is ever present. where christians, though but two or 
three are gathered together in his name, not where each man 
stands separately in his own name. The great work which 
Christ has enjoined upon his people, not only requires many 
men and many means, but many men and means united; and 
only when the work is done by a body acting in his nante, 
can it redound to his glory. This truth was not overlooked 
in the first ages of the church, as it but too frequently is 
now. Then works of charity were not only done to allevi- 
ate human suffering, but also, and primarily, to show forth 
God’s praise: the noble means had a still nobler end. Hence 
not every individual did what he could, independently of the 
church; he did not act in his own name, and reap the praise 
of his loving deeds; he was not the dispenser of his own 
alms, knowing that individual gifts, however faithfully and 
humbly bestowed, are more likely to bring to the donor, than 
to him who renders us merciful, the recipient’s thanks and 
praise. For how does the recipient know that it was for 
Christ’s sake that mercy was shown, rather than from some 
personal considerations or self-interest? The humble chris- 
tian, therefore, laid his possessions at the apostles’ feet, and 
brought his alms as sacrifices to God, to be bestowed upon 
the necessitous, or applied to noble ends through God’s own 
institution, that God only, not any man, might have the glo- 
ry. The donor’s hwnuble heart could not conceive that it was 
of any importance that he should be known as the giver: his 
end was fully accomplished when he was conscious of having 
increased those means by which Christ’s Bride glorifies her 
Lord. The present trumpeting abroad of individual names, 
with praises for individual works of love, belongs to the sel- 
fishness of the age which envies God his glory. The church 
was intended to be, and anciently was, the recipient of indi- 
vidual offerings to every christian charity, and the dispenser 
of these treasures in her Lord’s name; and surely our pri- 
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vate judgment ought to be sufficiently humble to suppose, 
that she knows at least, as well how to distribute and how to 
economize, as the individual. Thus is it apparent that the 
church must be visible, as a church—-a corporate body—both 
to administer those means of grace by which she is sustained 
and enlarged, and to discharge those duties by which, while 
she is a minister of mercy among men, she gives glory to 
God in the highest. She is a visible church, otherwise men’s 
souls would not be saved, the saving grace which is visibly 
dispensed being wanting, and the command, ‘whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by him,” could not be 
obeyed. 

Much of that which has been already said, tends to render 
probable the unity of the church visible. That she is de- 
signed to be visibly one, wherein this,oneness consists, and 
how she is affected by divisions, are topics of great impor- 
tance for the understanding of her unity, and merit our more 
particular attention. 

That the visible church is designed to be one, is clear from 
the fact, that unity is an essential attribute of her invisible 
nature. So far as possible, the attributes of the one must 
be transferable to the other. Not as though they could al- 
ways be predicated with the same necessity of each. The 
visible is striving after much that the invisible has already 
attained. But she strives after it in accordance with God’s 
holy will. It is the goal that God has placed before her. 
The church, e. g., is holy—the congregation of samts. ‘This 
applies to her invisible nature, as composed of those who are 
in Christ Jesus. But the outward congregation must strive 
to realize this attribute in itself. Not as though the church 
ceased to be holy on account of those in the congregation 
who are mere hypocrites. Far from it: she is holy in spite 
of all the unholy members. But her aim must be to sanctify 
all, and therefore, she must put away from herself the person 
who is incorrigibly unholy. It is God’s design in reference 
to all: they are not called unto uncleanness, but unto holi- 
ness. ‘The visible church is designed to be pure, and so far 
as she comes short of this, she sims, and needs daily cleans- 
ing by the blood of Jesus: those who will not be cleansed, 
if discovered, are cast out. So, as the church is one invisi- 
bly, it is God’s design that she should be visibly one, and this 
oneness must, accordingly, be her aim. God gave pastors 
and teachers for the edifying of the body of Christ, till we 
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all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man.—Kph. 4: 11-15. Not 
as though the defect of outward unity could divide the invis- 
ible church: she remains, and remains one, as God instituted 
her, in spite of all man’s sin. But as a departure from her 
holiness is a sin, so must a departure from her unity be asin 
also: a sin that in both cases is ruinous, if obstinately and_ 
impenitently persisted in, but which, in neither case, abso- 
lutely excludes the sinners from Christ's body and the hope 
of salvation. Whether it does cut off from the living vine 
or not, will depend upon the peculiar character of the offence 
and the offender, i. e., whether the former is of such a char- 
acter as to overthrow the foundation of faith, and whether 
the latter sins in spite of the grace which would restrain him, 
or merely from a mistaken view of his duty. But in any 
case, the departure from unity is a departure from God’s de- 
sign respecting the visible church, as this design is revealed 
to us in the unity of the invisible: the one should be, because 
the other is, one; and this oneness cannot be neglected with- 
out great danger, just as the will of God in any other respect 
cannot be neglected without sin. 
But we are not left to conclude the unity of the visible 
church from mere inference. The scriptures directly assert 
and urge it. It will not be contended that reference is had 
only to the invisible church, in such passages as these: “I 
beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divi- 
sions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in 
the same mind, and in the same judgment.’”—1 Cor. 1: 10. 
'“God hath tempered the body together, having given more 
abundant honor to that part which lacked: that there should 
be no schism in the body.”—Ib. 12: 24-5. The unity en- 
joined here is manifestly external, as wellas internal. Stress 
is always to be laid upon the latter, as by far the most im- 
portant, indeed as the only basis upon which the former is 
possible. But never can the truth le in the maintenance of 
one, to the exclusion of the other. The relation between the 
two is similar to that between faith and its confession. The 
one underlies the other, and renders it necessary. Not only 
must we be “‘one in Christ,” by the possession of his life, 
but we must also, as a consequence, be of “the same mind,” 
and “‘speak the same thing.” Thus only will the argument 
for the Savior’s divine mission, from the oneness of his disci- 
ples in him, as presented in John 17: 21, receive all the force 
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of which it is capable. The argument holds good, as we have 
already observed, even in spite of schisms in the visible body: 
the church’s oneness, as a body of Christ’s disciples, does not 
depend upon anything external: but if outward unity will in 
any case make the argument apparent to one who sees it not, 
or make it strong to one who thinks it weak, the duty of ex- 
ternal oneness to render the internal manifest, must be evi- 
dent. And one body, visibly one, is a stronger argument, at 
least to some of ‘the world,” for the divine efficacy of that 
grace and truth, the object of which is asserted to be the 
gathering together into one, that which was scattered abroad, 
than the one body visibly rent and divided. 

The divisions forbidden in the passages which we have 
cited, necessarily refer to the visible, not the invisible church. 
For there can be no schism in the Lord’s body, in any other 
than the external sense. ‘There may be different organiza- 
tions, all claiming the name of church. But each one will 
either be of the Lord’s mystical body or not. If it is, then 
there is no division; if it is not, it no more deserves the 
name of Christ’s church than any other human organization 
"whatever, i. e., it 1s not a division of the church, but a party 
wholly different from it. The schism can only be in the vis- 
ible church, leaving the one body mystical unaffected. Those 
who are externally separated from others, are not, therefore, 
lost: they may still be living branches of the living vine, 
although they sin by their schism. If they are separated 
from the Lord’s body and life, they are no longer any part of 
the church. They are a mere “Benevolent Society,” or 
something similar, outside of the church; and if they com- 
menced in the spirit, and ended in the flesh, so as to form ° 
thus an independent society, disowned by the church, they 
are not a schism, but an apostacy. Look at it as we will, 
the church, in the proper sense, is, and must be, one: the 
invisible church is undivided and indivisible. There is one 
Lord and one body. A schism cannot possibly have place in 
any other domain than that of visibility. Now, as the serip- 
tures forbid divisions in the church, and these can occur only 
in the visible organization, unity in ‘the visible church is God's 
holy will. 

Wherein this unity consists, is a question concerning which 
there is not only a variety, but also an utter contrariety of 
opinions among christians. It will not be expected that we 
should enter into a particular examination of these conflict- 
ing theories: the task might prove endless. If the truth 
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can be ascertained, it will itself be a refutation of all oppos- 
ing error. But the truth surely cannot lie in those systems 
which make something indifferent in itself essential to unity. 
That, without which the church may remain herself, cannot 
be a mark of her existence as one. The mark of visible, 
must have some necessary connection with her invisible unity. 
She is not one visibly, because all her members are in one 
locality, for they are not, and cannot be; nor because all 
agree in holding the same forms and ceremonies of human 
appointment; for man’s inventions, however decent and pro- 
fitable in themselves, cannot be a test of membership in a 
divine institution, as the church is admitted to be. The re- 
jection of man’s devices is net necessarily schism: not neces- 
sarily, we say, because in some instances it may be, not in 
itself, but as a manifestation of a schism existing internally 
before. Visible unity must consist in preserving, so far as 
this may be visibly done, the essentials to invisible unity: it 
will accordingly find its principle in the life of Christ, and 
those means by which that life is imparted to us. Hence the 
truth of the Augsburg Confession, Art. VII, cannot be gain- 
said: ‘It is sufficient for the true unity of the church, that 
the Gospel is therein preached in harmony with, and accord- 
ing to its true intent and meaning, and that the sacraments 
are administered in consonance witn the word of God. Nor 
is it necessary to the true unity of the christian church, that 
uniform traditions, rites and ceremonies of human appoint- 
ment should be everywhere observed.” 
This must necessarily be referred to the church visible. 
For the church is not invisibly one, by virtue of her unity of 
‘doctrine and administration of sacraments, nor do the con- 
fessions ever so teach. They do not deny the christianity of 
all who, in any degree, hold false doctrine. They insist that 
false doctrine is, in its nature, unchristian: and who would 
deny this? They accordingly condemn it, and warn against 
it. They also condemn those persons who harbor it, so far 
as they are found fighting against God, by fighting against 
any article of revealed truth. How could they do otherwise 
if their professions are to be considered at all sincere? But 
this condemnation of errorists no more implies the belief of 
their final damnation, than the condemnation of vice and of 
the vicious person implies the belief in his inevitable ruin, 
We sin daily: do we not condemn the sin which we know 
ourselyes to have committed? But every true believer knows 
Vou. VIII, No. 29. 3 
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how unreal such condemnation of our sin always is, when it 
falls only upon the abstract sin, leaving us, the sinners, quite 
unscathed, We condemn not only one sin, but ourgelves who 
commit the sm: there can be no sincere repentance without 
this. And yet when we condemn ourselves, or rather apply 
the condemnation of the law to ourselves, not merely to our 
offences, we are far from supposing that we are everlastingly 
damned—that we cannot at all be saved. The word of God 
condemns us all, so far as we sin in doctrine or in practice: 
condemns us, too, for those sins of which we, perhaps, never 
become conscious: and yet we poor sinners by no means in- 
fer from this that, according to the scriptures, none but those 
who are-pure as angels, can be saved. Our confessions do 
“reject’’ and “condemn,” not only errors, but also those 
who hold them; but they do so only as the scriptures do so, 
declaring the error, and the errorist, so far as he holds the 
error, unchristian. The confessions do not teach that every 
departure from the form of sound words, necessarily results 
in damnation. There may be, and we sincerely believe there 
are, those who in some respects hold and teach unsound doc- 
trine, not “in harmony with, and according to the true intent 
and meaning”’ of the Gospel, who are still in Christ Jesus, 
not having made shipwreck of the ‘one faith,” and therefore 
true members of the ‘one body,” the invisible church. To 
the true unity of the congregation of believers, harmony in 
every point of doctrine is not necessary, so long as the life 
in Christ by faith is preserved; that is, there may be differ- 
ences in such points as do not affect the foundation immedi- 
ately ; for so long errors, though dangerous both objectively 
and subjectively, are consistent with the state of grace. The - 
article quoted, therefore, defines the essentials of visible, not 
invisible church unity. In this view we are confirmed by the 
denial that rites and ceremonies of human appointment are 
necessary to true unity: a denial of which the church would 
never have thought, had the intention been to define the unity 
of the church invisible. 

The true unity of the visible church consists not, then, in 
any ceremony or rite of human appointment, or in any hu- 
man tradition whatever. It would, indeed, be very desirable 
to have the same form of government, the same order of di- 
vine worship, the same observance of festivals and fasts, the 
same rites and ceremonies, &c., in all places. The advantages 
resulting from such uniformity would be manifold. But they 
are not essential, precisely because they are not diyine, and 
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may therefore vary largely without schism. As regards these 
things, “‘let every one be persuaded in his own mind.’ De- 
cency and order must be preserved; but whether they be 
observed by Episcopal, or Presbyterian, or Congregational 
rules, is utterly immaterial, because only the general rule is 
divine, the special a matter of mere expediency. We cannot, 
in things of this kind, find any tests of unity: these must 
he in the domain of the necessary and divine, not in that of 
the expedient and human. 

The only test can be that given in our noble Augustana, 
namely, the purity of the word and the sacraments, as the 
means essential to the invisible, and therefore also to the vis- 
ible church. As long as the means of grace are validly ad- 
rainistered, there must be a christian church; for these means 
will accomplish that whereunto they are sent, at least in some 
eases. It were sheer unbelief to deny this. The invisible 
church is thus secure of her existence, so long as the means 
of grace exist: for they continue adding unto the one body 
them that shall be saved. The mark of outward unity is the 
outward manifestation of that which has been inwardly em- 
braced, and which renders the possessor a branch of the vine. 
We are members of the invisible church by faith, which is 
the internal product of the word and the sacraments; we are 
members of the visible church by our confession, which is the 
external product of these same means of grace. As faith 
without works is dead, so must it be dead without confession, 
of which, indeed, works form a part. The most intelligible, 
and therefore ordinarily the only adequate confession, is by 
means of words. Our faith cannot become manifest by mere 
deeds, except in its most general form: works cannot distin- 
guish the Arian or Pelagian from the orthodox christian. 
The mere assertion, moreover, that we believe what the Bible 
teaches, is not the confession required; for neither will this 
mark the difference between the believer of the truth and 
the holder of falsehoods: errorists and heretics are not usu- 
ally remarkable for their denial of the formal principle of 
Protestantism. Besides, it must be a narrow faith that be- 
lieves only this one article of christian doctrine: “the Bible 
is true,” caring nothing about the truth which it contains. 
That religious system, which deems no other doctrine neces- 
sary, must be superlatively lean. The church mnst have her 
confession to become visible. A human organization will 
remain such, no matter how much its members meet to sing 
and pray and preach, mimicking the church, and striving to 
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undermine by mimicking her. And her confession must be 
specific, that is, it must state, not only where the truth is be- 
lieved to be found, but also what the truth is which faith ap- 
prehends, ‘The confession will mark a congregation as chris- 
tian, contradistinguished from all mere human societies, and 
as orthodox, in no way participating in the errors of those 
who, while professing to believe the scriptures, reject the 
truth which it ‘teaches. It is accordingly in the domain of 
christian confession, that we must look for the grounds and 
tests of divisions in the visible church. As the verbal con- 
fession is the most important, disunion usually lies in false 
doctrine and false administration of the sacraments, i. ¢., 
doctrine and administration not in accordance with Holy 
Scripture. And becaose they are a consequence of doctrinal 
errors, of which they are generally an actual confession, 
practical errors, as contradistinguished from doctrinal, afford 
another root of divisions. The manifestation of internal evil 
by a false confession, is usually styled heresy; the manifes- 
tation of the same by false conduct, leading to separations, 
is termed schism. Both, considered as confessions, manifest 
an unscriptural state of mind and heart. The nature of each, 
and their relation to each other, we shall endeavor to point 
out. 

First of all, it is necessary to guard against the error, as 
though the preaching of false doctrine, or the unscriptural 
administration of the sacraments, in any congregation, would 
render it necessarily schismatical. The congregation may be 
wholly innocent. ‘The breach of unity les in the false con- 
fession, which demands the unscriptural use of the means of 
grace, or which, at least, tolerates any unsound words. Oc- 
casional errors may occur, in spite of the pure confession; 
but where the latter is found, the error remains an individual 
affair of the minister, with which the congregation is not 
chargeable, provided it discharge its duty in guarding against 
the continuance of the evil. When it tolerates the false doc- 
trine, it is, of course, already on the way to schism, the con- 
fession being a mere dead letter while the hearts of the peo- 
ple are indifferent to it. The position of the congregation, 
not that of its minister, decides whether the members are in 
schism. 

The words heresy and schism have originally the same 
meaning, and are used synonymously in holy scripture. But 
in ecclesiastical writers they have come to be the representa- 
tives of two different, though closely connected ideas. A 
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heresy is a departure from the truth, as held by the church, 
in a fundamental point. It is, therefore, a separation from 
the church, at least in mind, if not in the outward action. 
But the latter eventually must result from the former, if there 
be any earnestness in maintaining the truth. The heretic 
will, if the difference between him and the congregation secm 
important, proclaim his conviction, and his withdrawal or cx- 
pulsion must soon follow. The result is schism, i.e., the 
external separation from the congregation, and the organiza- 
tion of another. But this separation sometimes takes place 
where there are no conscious doctrinal differences. Hence, 
although heresy always results in schism, if persisted in, 
schism does not always presuppose heresy. Ethical, as well 
as doctrinal differences, may cause schisms: But when there 
is an internal separation from the church, whether originating 
in opposite convictions, or in discordant tastes and feelings, 
the doctrine of those separating externally, will not be left 
unaffected by it. Hence the confession says nothing of those 
causes of divisions which apparently lie outside of the domain 
of doctrine, leaving them all to be traced back to some disa- 
greement in the word and sacraments, without which disa- 
greement, though other causes may have operated in that di- 
rection, there could be no external breach. 

That practical and personal differences are frequently the 
antecedents of ecclesiastical ruptures, experience has shown. 
The division here does not seem to be caused by any doctrinal 
discordance. Indeed, sometimes altar is set up against altar, 
for no better reason than that some disaffected persons do not 
like the minister, or some of the members of the congrega- 
tion, or some peculiar forms or ceremonies in the public wor- 
ship. At first sight such unreasonableness seems to have 
nothing whatever to do with doctrine. And yet if we look 
again, we will not fail to perceive a connection. For the re- 
fusal to sacrifice personal preferences in matters indifferent 

. to the preservation of unity, implies one of these two things: 
either that schism is thought to be no sin, and can, therefore, 
for the gratification of any whim or taste, be produced with 
impunity; or, that those indifferent matters are considered of 
such moment, as to justify schism, in other words, that adia- 
phora are fundamentals. That both these alternatives are 
grave errors, is obvious; and that those who adopt either 
cannot be considered as still preaching the Gospel in harmo- 
ny with the word of God, and fully agreeing in doctrine with 
the church that so preaches, is quite evident. Besides, it 
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will generally be found that schismatics have some pet notion 
which they would be glad to introduce, but which the church, 
to the great wounding of their pride, refuses to adopt, or im 
any way to countenance. History therefore furnishes but 
few examples of sects which did not, sooner or later, manifest 
their doctrinal opposition to the church, whatever their pro- 
fessions of agreement may have been. A sect which has 
ceased to give itself a reason for its separation from the body 
—a reason, too, more specious than that of personal or adia- 
phoristic differences—will not long maintain its separate or- 
ganization. Some important difference must exist, to justify 
it in its own eyes. The permanent breach of love implies 
the breach of faith; and it is therefore unfair to represent 
our confession as teaching, that the unity of the church is 
not broken, so long as there is no manifest heresy proclaimed 
by either party, even if altar be erected against altar. The 
confession takes for granted that when party contends against 
party, both cannot have the word pure. The internal and 
external separation, heresy and schism; are both opposed to 
the means of grace in their purity, and are therefore both 
represented as breaking the unity of the visible church. 

Heresy is sometimes defined as the denial of truth in gen- 
eral, without special reference to the importance of the truth 
denied, or to the intention or character of him who denies. 
Both these points must, however, enter into any definition 
that would aim at correctness as well as precision. 

Every truth which it has pleased God to reveal, is of un- 
speakable worth, no matter whether in our systems of doc- 
trine it occupies a prominent or subordinate position. The 
truth is one, and each part must, therefore, challenge the 
respect which all truth deserves. But all parts of truth are 
not equally essential. The old systematic theologians were 
right in making distinctions where the differences are so pal- 
pable. They divided the several truths which are the objects 
of faith. into fundamental and non-fundamental articles. Not 
as though they believed that any revealed truth could be un- 
important, and therefore treated with indifference. They 
knew right well that what was important enough to be re- 
vealed, could not be too unimportant to be received. The 
non-fundamentals are those which could be ignored, and even 
in some circumstances, denied without damnation. They are 
not absolutely necessary to salvation. When the believer re- 
jects them, under the impression that they are unscriptural 
error, he does not thereby become an unbeliever: the foun- 
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dation still remains. When they are known and acknowledged 
to be revealed truths, they of course become subjectively 
fundamental: their denial is as much an indication of unbe- 
lief as the rejection of any confessedly fundamental doc- 
trines. The fundamentals are such as are necessary to sal- 
vation; though they are .not all necessary in precisely the 
same sense. ‘They may be divided into two classes: first, 
those of which it is dangerous even to be ignorant, inasmuch 
as they are the necessary foundation of faith, without which, 
in the case of those whose years require the activity of faith, 
faith itself cannot exist; and secondly, those of which we 
may be ignorant, but which, when known, we cannot, under 
any circumstances, deny without grieving the Holy Spirit. 
The term heresy should be confined to those who reject fun- 
damentals, not applied indiscriminately to all errorists. Non- 
fundamentals may be rejected without heresy. In making 
this assertion, we are quite sure of using the word as our 
fathers used it. ‘‘Heresy,” says Quenstedt, ‘‘is not every 
error contrary to the word of God, but such error as subverts 
the foundation of faith.” ‘Properly to call any one a her- 
etic,” says Gerhardt, ‘it is necessary that his error infringes 
upon the very foundation of faith.” As far as the object of 
our faith is concerned, we are therefore justified in saying, 
that only fundamental error is heresy, and that it is unchari- 
table to apply the odious name to any other. 

But another question remains. The character of the error- 
ist, as we have already stated, must not be left out of view, 
in defining heresy. In the words of Gerhardt, we must 
assert it to be a characteristic of the heretic, ‘that malice 
and pertinacity are conjoined with his error, so that he obsti- 
nately defends it, notwithstanding that he has been frequently 
warned.” The believer is not forthwith a heretic, because 
he has inadvertently and temporarily made a fundamental 
mistake. He must be warned again and again, and only by 
being selfishly obstinate, and refusing to be enlightened and 
to yield, he becomes a heretic. But the fact of his tempora- 
rily holding a fundamental error, does not, in itself, constitute 
him a heretic, this term implying moral obliquity as well as 
doctrinal fundamental error. This is plain from both scrip- 
tural and ecclesiastical usage of the term. 

In holy scripture the word occurs in various connections, 
sometimes synonymously with the now usual meaning of the 
term “‘schism.’’ It is applied to parties among the Jews, as 
“the sect of the Sadducees,” Acts 5: 17, and “the sect of 
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the Pharisees,” Acts 15: 5, in both which cases it is “here- 
sy’ in the original. In the same sense of party it is applied 
by enemies to the whole christian body, when this is called 
the ‘‘sect of the Nazarenes.” Christians are here intended 
to be classed as a Jewish faction, with Pharisees and Saddu- 
eees. But the word is also applfed, by the apostles them- 
selves, to parties in the christian church, e. g., 1 Cor. 11: 19: 
“for there must be also heresies among you, that they which 
are approved may be made manifest among you.” Here the 
evil disposition, the sin, is evidently implied. It is not merely 
an innocent mistake of the intellect, but an error of the heart 
also, concerning the subject of which the passage implicitly 
denies that he shall be approved. If any doubt should re- 
main, as to this sense of the word in scripture, i. e., that it 
implies a wrong state of the heart, as well as of the head, it 
must be at once dispersed, when we remember that in Gal. 
5: 20, “heresies” are classed among the “works of the flesh” 
and censured as such. Here they cannot be innocent mis- 
takes, else it could not be said, asit is in the last passage, 
“that they which do such things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God.” They are stubborn errors, maintained from 
carnal motives, in spite of all warning and instruction: errors 
permitted not as a probation to them who hold them, but to 
the saints, who, by the endurance of the trial should become 
manifest as the approved. Coincident with this, are the oth- 
er passages of scripture in which the word occurs as applied 
to professing christians. ‘There shall be false teachers 
among you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought them.’’— 2 Pet. 2: 1. 
Hence St. Paul commands: ‘‘a man that is a heretic, after 
the first and second admonition reject.’’—Titus 3:10. We 
are therefore making no rash assertion, when we say that the 
biblical sense of the word “‘heretic,” so far as it applies to 
professed christians, implies moral obliquity, as well as men- 
tal error, and that biblical usage does not justify its applica- 
tion to one who is innocently in error, i. e., whose conscience 
has never been properly enlightened by receiving “the first 
and second admonition.” As far as the word is used of par- 
ties among those not professing christianity, we can, of course, 
have nothing to do with it here: probably no one will dissent 
from the remarks of Gerhardt, that no one can properly be 
called a heretic, who has not, by baptism, been received into 
the visible church. And with this sense the ecclesiastical 
usage corresponds throughout. 
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A heretic is one, then, who holds fundamental error in spite 
of the scriptures. Heresy can therefore only be imputed to 
parties who, haying the will to appear as christians, have 
fallen away from the foundation of christian faith. As long 
as individuals cling to the foundation, and are unwilling to 
swerve from it, humbly imploring pardon for any fault which 
they see, but unable to see the error which others perceive in. 
their doctrine, they are errorists, but not heretics. As such, 
they must not be at once rejected, but patiently instructed; 
and under faithful instruction, one of two things will soon 
take place: they will either receive the grace of God for 
their enlightenment, and accordingly put away that which 
God’s word shows them to be erroneous, or they will reject 
the light, and obstinately retain the error, and thus, if it be 
fundamenta], become heretics. Then, if they do not separate 
from the visible church before, they must be cut off by ex- 
communication, and thus become a heretical sect. Not every 
sect is such. All heresy is schism, but not vice versa. Every 
sect is in error, but not heretically so, and not all must, in 
consequence, be treated alike. Those which are heretical, in 
the sense here defined, we can of course have nothing what- 
ever to do with: they must be denied to be brethren at all, 
and can be styled christians, only because they have received 
baptism, and thus were once in the church, from which they 
have now fallen. Had they never been baptized, they would 
be simple Jews or Pagans, Turks or infidels, according as 
their opinions coincided with the one or the other. But er- 
rorists, who are not heretics, obviously require christian con- 
sideration and regard, as brethren in Christ; and the nature 
of our relation to them this is the proper place to consider. 
Two questions require to be answered here: 1. Is schism, 
when not founded upon heresy, to be treated as innocent? 
2. Is it the church’s duty to unite and codperate with sects 
not heretical? These questions now claim our earnest atten- 
tion. 

In answering the first, Justice requires a distinction to be 
made between the persons and the errors which they may 
hold, and this distinction will be found conducive to clearness. 
As regards the errors themselves, then, we can only pronounce 
them worthy of all condemnation, whether they be of prime 
or secondary importance. For that which conflicts with rev- 
elation, even though the point assailed have no perceptible 
bearing upon our soul’s eternal interests, and may, under 
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some circumstances, be safely dispensed with, can only be of 
evil, and must be treated as God’s and our soul’s enemy. 
The difference between fundamental and non-fundamental, is 
of no practical value in this respect. Considered in itself, 
all error is damnable, and all is, moreover, really dangerous ; 
so that many who hold non-fundamental errors, although they 
are saved notwithstanding their errors, are saved ‘“‘as by 
fire.” Whatever may be our view of persons among the 
sects, it is evident that their errors may neither be ignored 
nor smoothed over, so as to appear right; and all attempts 
thus to palliate them, must be looked upon, by all whose 
spiritual sight is clear, as culpable indifference to God’s truth, 
which is precious in all its parts. That the charge of un- 
charitableness, made against those who rebuke errors wher- 
ever found, can only originate in a want of true religious 
earnestness and reverence for Jehovah’s word, and in ignor- 
ance as well as inexperience of true christian charity in its 
highest form, on the part of those who, we fear too often 
without all charity, prefer the charge, needs but to be men- 
tioned: it can need no proof to those who know and believe 
that God and his word challenges our whole heart, and that 
to this all else is secondary, and upon this all true loveto our 
neighbor is dependent. 

When we turn, however, to the person who holds the er- 
rors, our condemnation, if pronounced at all, evidently re- 
quires qualification. That errorists are not wholly innocent, 
under any circumstances, we sincerely believe: no man is 
innocent who sins in theory or in practice. Sin remains 
such, notwithstanding the virtuous intention of him who com- 
mits it. ‘That our conscience is dark, so that it reproves not 
the wrong, in consequence of which we presume it right, is 
itself a sin. Ignorance and bluntness of conscience will not 
excuse error and vice. Our secret faults are faults which 
require remission, as well as those of which we are fully con- 
scious. But ignorance may render error and vice not incon- 
sistent with the continuance in Christ and his grace. That 
is, when we sin ignorantly, we may have that faith at the 
same time, which secures our remission daily, and richly. 
Whilst the law pronounces its condemnation upon all who 
sin, the Gospel still promises salvation to all that believe; so 
that although all sinners, whether such in doctrine or in prac- 
tice, are condemned, there is still no condemnation to them 
that are'in Christ Jesus. And as sects not heretical may be 
in Christ Jesus, notwithstanding their error, truth does not 
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require that we should consider them lost, nor that we should 
treat them as aliens. They are our brethren still, though 
they be erring brethren. 

But schism, even when it has not its origin in a heresy, is 
still a sin, and therefore, whether we may unite or codperate 
with now heretical schismatics, does not turn merely upon 
the question whether they are brethren or not. We shall 
endeavor to ascertain the nature of the sin of schism, as dis- 
tinguished from that of heresy. The practical question will 
then be of easy solution. ' 

Heresy is theoretic schism, and must result in this practi- 
cally. If those who hold it do not withdraw from the visible 
church, they must, after sufficient warning and instruction, 
be expelled. They are then, if they maintain an organiza- 
tion as a party, a sect—a heretical sect. Whether this ex- 
communicated party be large or small, does not affect the 
case. The truth is not necessarily with the majority. The 
church is that party which retains the faith once delivered to 
the saints, even though it be but a small minority. Nor is 
that necessarily the church which expels an opposing party. 
Cases may happen, in which error becomes dominant, and 
refuses to tolerate truth. The errorists then excommunicate 
the faithful. This was the case in the Reformation. Those 
im error were in the majority, and, by refusing communion 
with those who preached the truth, became schismatics. Not 
every excommunication must be considered valid: only that 
which is bound by men in God’s name, is bound in heaven. 
It is folly to suppose that men can forgive or retain sins ac- 
cording to their own arbitrary will. The remission and re- 
tention are truly as valid when pronounced by man, as if 
pronounced by God in person; but only when men use God’s 
word, and pronounce them in God’s stead. Absolution may 
be given, therefore, in any case; for Christ has really died 
for all, even the vilest, and the gift of remission, for Christ’s 
sake, is ready for all, and is intended to be sincerely offered 
to all. It is ready, and can be validly offered, even to the 
impenitent, although we are forbidden to cast pearls before 
those whom we know to be swine. If men, by unbelief, re- 
ject the proffered gift, it is not rendered a nonentity by man’s 
folly. The truth is, there must be a reality to offer, before 
man can exercise his liberty of choosing or rejecting it. It 
is absurd to blame men for the rejection of that which was 
never really offered for their acceptance. It is offered just as 
truly where it is rejected, as where it is accepted, so that 
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man’s hypocritical repentance and faith renders not God’s 
saving word, “son, thy sins are forgiven thee,” a falsehood. 
It is true that moment and, if the word is received in faith, 
will be so forever. But the case is different with the reten- 
tion of sins. In the use of the binding keys, the minister’s 
mistake affects the validity of the act. God is not willing to 
retain all men’s sins as he is to forgive, and man may there- 
fore declare those retained which God has forgiven, and 
which, on account of the person’s faith, remain forgiven. 
Man has, therefore, no right to use the keys for binding, un- 
less there is unmistakable evidence of impenitent persistence 
in sin; and we are not bound to consider any person validly 
excommunicated, whose doctrine and life show forth God’s 
praise, and against whom stubborn impenitence cannot be 
proven. ‘Therefore, excommunication from any body, does 
not in itself render a man either a heretic or a schismatic. 
The party excommunicated in accordance with God’s word, 
or withdrawing in opposition to God’s word, is in schism. 
But, as we have already observed, persons and parties may 
withdraw without pretending that the church from which they 
separate, is incorrigibly heretical, That they sin by so doing 
is evident from the passages of scripture which forbid divi- 
sions. It is manifest, moreover, that the only ground upon 
which separation is justifiable at all, is, that the body from 
which another separates, will not tolerate scriptural doctrine 
and practice, i. e., that the body separated from becomes he- 
retical or schismatical. The sin of schism still exists, but it 
falls not upon those who come out from the erring party, but 
upon the latter itself. Mere personal tastes and opinions, 
without a reason in conscience, never can justify a transgres- 
sion of the apostolic precept: “let there be no divisions 
among you.” Every party is schismatical, therefore, that 
breaks off from the church, or from the existing body that is 
confessedly orthodox, without having any other than a merely 
selfish reason, as different tastes, opinions upon adiaphora, 
&e. Indeed, divisions or schisms are absolutely forbidden; 
we are permitted to separate from the congregation of true 
confessors on no account whatever; for those cases in which 
separation is said to be justifiable, involve no division at all 
on the part of those who are driven away by the impenitent 
continuance in wrong, and intolerance of right of the existing 
body, upon which the sin of schism necessarily falls. And 
as schism is forbidden, so continuance in it, under any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever, is continuance in sin. And although 
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the schismatic may be saved, on the ground of his sinning 
from want of proper light, yet no man, knowing the sin, and 
impenitently remaining in it, can have well-founded hopes of 
salvation, inasmuch as he neglects to fulfil those conditions 
upon which alone the promise of pardon can be appropriated. 
Only when persons repent and cease to do evil, whatever 
self-denial it may cost, can they be assured that their iniqui- 
ties are covered. 

It follows as a necessary consequence from this, that sects 
or schismatics, whether heretical or not, must be shunned, lest 
we become partakers of their sin. And this conclusion the 
scriptures also explicitly inculcate. We are commanded to , 
shun error, whether it is schismatic or not, and schism wheth- 
er we perccive errors in the schismatic party or not. ‘Beware 
of false prophets,” of whom many shall arise.—Matt. 7: 15; 
24: 23-4. “Of your own selves shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples after them. Therefore 
watch.”—Acts 20: 30-1. “Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers:’’ “come out from among them and 
be ye separate.”—2 Cor. 6: 14-18. And these warnings 
refer not to their doctrine merely, to the exclusion of their 
fellowship. ‘‘Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which 
cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which 
ye have learned; and avoid them.” —Rom. 16:17. “A man 
that is a heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject.” 
—Titus 3:10. “If there come any unto you and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed: for he that biddeth him God speed is parta- 
ker of his evil deeds.’”—2 John 10:11. And for this, the 
word of God affords ample reason, when it assures us that it 
is the nature of evil to eat around it, and contaminate all 
that comes in contact with it, Gal. 5: 9, and that by giving 
encouragement, in any way, to sin, we become ourselves par- 
ticipators in its guilt, Rev. 18: 4. 

Not only are we warned against the doctrine and fellowship 
of sects, but we are also commanded to unite with those who 
remain in the doctrine and fellowship of the apostles. This 
is implied in the example shown us of the first disciples, Acts 
2: 42, as well as in the duty of confession, Matt. 10: 32; 
Rom. 10:9; for if we confess at all, we must confess the 
same thing as all other believers: refusal to join with them 
in word and work, is evidence that we are not of them. “I 
beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divi- 
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sions among you; but that ye be perfectly joimed together in 
the same mind and in the same judgment.’—1 Cor. 1: 10. 
“They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they 
had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us; 
but they went out, that they might be made manifest that 
they were not all of us.”—1 John 2:19. The scriptures are 
so full upon this point, that it is a matter of astonishment 
how much they are disregarded, even by those who profess 
the highest reverence for the word and will of God. 

However strong may be our conviction that external divi- 
sions are sinful, and that unity is our Master’s will, itis plain 
from these prohibitions and commands, that it may not be 
sought as an end, to which all must consider everything else 
subordinate. Union with heretics and schismatics, is itself a 
sin, and must be vigilantly and prayerfully avoided. The 
only way of union is for the church to remain firm, refusing 
to countenance heresy and schism in any form, and for here- 
tics and schismatics to repent and return to the church. If 
they will not, the sin is not upon the church, but upon the 
sects. Those who seek union among all, without requiring 
repentance and amendment of any sect, are guilty of these 
grievous errors: 1. The make unity consist in mere outward 
codperation, without any internal agreement, or any proper 
. manifestation of such agreement in unity of confession. This 
would be oneness in forms, without unity of spirit, and savors 
strongly of Romanism. 2. They make outward of more im- 
portance than inward unity, thus indifferently exalting man’s 
self-invented marks of unity above those made essential by 
God’s word, and sacrificing everlasting truth, merely to ery 
peace, peace, when there is no peace. 38. They deny the 
existence, or ignore the sinfulness of heresy and schism, in 
spite of the plain teachings of holy scripture; for that can- 
not be seriously believed to be a sin, which is left unrebuked, _ 
and for which no repentance is required. 4. They make the 
impression that nothing is certain objectively, and thus help 
to overturn the faith, by inculcating the error, that every 
thing is as we opine it to be. Private judgment is thus per- 
mitted to take the liberty of renouncing whatever is unpleas- 
ant, whether revealed or not, instead of being kept within 
proper limits, by insisting that its right is conditioned by the 
enlightenment of God’s spirit, and the unconditional belief 
of God’s revealed word, according to the letter of the canon- 
ical scriptures. 
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But whilst it is plain that christian duty requires us to 
mark heretics and schismatices, and avoid them, it is not so 
easy to decide, among the multitude of christian denomina- 
tions existing at present, which are, and which are not, schis- 
matical. The general principles upon which such a decision 
must be based, have already been pointed out. But the ap- 
plication of these principles to existing parties, evidently 
implies an investigation into the doctrines and history of each. 
One party separating from another now, is guilty of schism, 
if no reason, binding the conscience, can be alleged for such 
separation, that is, if the party separated from cannot be 
shown, or at least is not believed to be heretical or schismat- 
ical. The principle is schismatical, even if it be im fact 
merely a secession froma schism. But the denominations 
now existing, must be traced back to their origin, before it 
can be positively asserted that they are schismatical. They 
cannot be distinguished by their names, for when sects once 
abound, it becomes necessary, even for the church, to assume 
some specific name, besides that of christian, in order to pre- 
yent its bemg confounded with sects; nor from their geo- 
graphical position: for sects are found almost everywhere 
beside the church. Whence came this or that denomination? 
If it originally came into being by an unjustifiable secession 
from the main body of christians, it is a sect; and unjustifi- 
able is every secession upon grounds which are not sufficient 
to justify the excommunication of the other party from the 
church. For secession is a virtual expulsion of one or the 
other party from the visible body, implying, moreover, the 
charge of heresy against it, since if the error is not defended 
as a trath, it cannot be pronounced incorrigible, and if there 
is still hope of amendment, no division can be justified. Evi- 
dently sects cannot be distinguished merely by their doctrine, 
since cases have occurred in which there were divisions whilst 
the confession of the body separated from, was nominally 
retained: nominally, we say, for it has been observed that 
this is rarely the case in reality: and yet the separatists are 
a sect, because of the unnecessary division. And it may 
happen, on the other hand, that a body, not separatistic or 
schismatic, may hold false doctrine on some non-fundamental 
points. We repeat it, therefore, that the question is partly 
historical. After the corruption of the Roman church, which 
was incorrigible in its error, and refused even to tolerate the 
truth on various points of doctrine, the visible church was 
properly that body from which the Romanists declared them- 
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selves separate: the schismatic party was that which would 
not endure sound doctrine. But after one secession of this 
kind, the church offered no resistance to the truth, and to 
separate from the evangelical church, or from the Romanist, 
without entering the evangelical, would be nothing else than 
schism. But this general assertion must be qualified by the 
statement, that, as the church in one country need not neces- 
sarily stand in communication with the church in another, at 
the time of the Reformation the church visible might assume 
different forms in different lands, the German could be Lu- 
theran, the English Episcopalian, the Swiss Reformed, with- 
out schism. But separations from any of these churches, in 
the land in which they assumed their original form, would 
undoubtedly be schism, unless those separating could assert 
them to be heretical or hopelessly corrupt. In our own land, 
again, the case appears under a different aspect. Emigrations 
from several true branches of the church, as they exist in 
the several countries in which the church threw off the Rom- 
ish errors, and also from the various schisms that are found 
in those countries, combined to form our population; and that 
which was a true branch of the church in Europe, is such 
also here, whilst that which was a sect there, has not become 
anything better by the voyage hither. A sect here is there- 
fore one that was such before emigration hither, or a schism 
from a true branch of the church in this country. But here, 
too, there are several bodies which deserve the name and 
consideration of true branches, not sects. These may be 
more or less pure, but none is schismatical; and in choosing 
to which of the various denominations we will attach ourselves, 
we are bound absolutely to avoid the sects, as those wlfo unite 
with them become partakers of their sin; and among the true 
branches, we are bound to connect ourselves with that which 
is the purest in doctrine, not because the others are schis- 
matical, but because we are bound to avoid false doctrine, as 
well as carefully to shun schismatics. 

It may be necessary to repeat that we do not, when we 
term any denomination a sect, deny that they may still have 
the means of grace validly, and therefore bring men to Christ, 
whilst the members themselves are in Christ Jesus, and may 
be saved, notwithstanding their sin. Only they who see the 
sin and repent,not, are lost, whilst they who are true beliey- 
ers, and yet continue in this sin of ignorance, have. their 
“secret faults” forgiven. But they are saved “as if by fire.” 
They are not outside of the visible church, else they would 
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no longer be divisions of, but apostates from the church. 
Their eyil lies not in being beyond the stream of divine grace, 
so that its refreshing waters cannot reach them, but in the sin 
of causing and maintaining divisions, thus opposing the ex- 
press command of God, and crippling the energies of his 
church, by dividing the means of glorifying him among vari- 
ous bodies—means which were intended to exert their united 
influence to attain one great end.. Those who know their 
sin, are bound to shun them—to bid them God speed, as a 
separate organization, in nothing—in no way to countenance 
them—to be charitable towards them, and treat the individu- 
als kindly, but to have no fellowship with them as a schis- 
matic body, choosing rather to bear the blame of uncharita- 
bleness and bigotry, ‘falsely, for Christ’s sake,” than to abet 
or encourage what God has forbidden. 

And yet, as the church is really one in Christ, and never 
can be divided in its invisible essence, so it must be our aim 
and prayer to unite externally, what is inwardly one, making 
every sacrifice, except that of our faith and its object, the 
truth, to edify the body of Christ, “till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and the knowledge of the Son of God 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’”—Eph. 4: 13. To be indifferent to the 
existing divisions, because God graciously brings good out of 
the evil, is as injurious to the cause of Christ, as to be indif- 
ferent to any moral delinquency. ‘The church is intended to 
be outwardly one: she can be so only by holding the same 
truth, and confessing it with one mouth, without setting altar 
against altar; but since she is divided now, she can become 
one only by a firm retention, and an unwavering confession 
of the truth, on the part of those who possess it: for, in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, the truth must at 
last prevail. 
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ARTICLE II. 


[COPY-RIGHT SECURED. | 


Three Lectures on Egyptian Antiquities, §c., delivered at 
the Stuyvesant Institute, New York, May 1856. By Dr. 
G. Seyffarth. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tr will not be necessary to say much by way of commending the fol- 
lowing lectures to the attention of our readers. They were recently 
delivered in the city of New York, at the urgent request of a number of 
literary gentlemen, by the Rev. Dr. Seyffarth, late and for thirty-four 
years Professor of Archaeology and Philosophy at the University of 
Leipsic. Among scholars acquainted with the subject of these lectures, 
none, unless prejudiced or irretrievably committed to the contrary, will 
be disposed to deny, that Dr. 8. was the first to unlock the mysteries of 
ancient Heypt, to read her written character, to interpret her astronomy, 
and to expound her history and reconcile it with scripture. His system 
has been adopted by most eminent scholars: the successor of Champol- 
lion at Paris, adopted it at once, in the place of his predecessor’s, which 
is notoriously absurd and useless, having never led to any results except 
the most ludicrous. Dr. Seyffarth’s system is the first by means of 
which any thing satisfactory has been, the only one by which any thing 
satisfactory can be, accomplished. Himself a profound mathematician 
and astronomer, he has, in his unlimited ability to turn the astronomi- 
cal observations of the ancient Egyptians to most profitable account, an 
immense advantage over Lepsius and others, who have employed such 
knowledge as they possessed of Egypt’s antiquities, for the purpose of 
utterly discrediting the Old Testament. Whilst they cannot calculate, 
and know nothing of astronomy, the calculations of Dr. Seyffarth, pro- 
nounced correct by the most eminent astronomers of Germany, serve, 
in the most wonderful, often startling manner, to confirm the history of 
the Bible. Our distinguished friend is a humble and devout christian, 
and all his labors and learning are employed in the service of revealed 
truth and of the church of God. With these few introductory obserya- 
tions, we leave the lectures to speak for themselves, convinced that can- 
did inquirers and intelligent readers will at once perceive their deep in- 
terest, and the great importance and value of the learned professor's 
discoveries. We merely add, that those parts which, for want of time, 
we were unable to translate ourselves, we most carefully revised and 
corrected, so that we are prepared to vouch for the accuracy of the 
translation, HIS. 
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After an interesting opening, which we reluctantly omit, 
the author proceeds: 

Dr. Abbott’s museum contains more than two thousand 
monuments of Egyptian antiquity, or objects foundin Egypt: 
It is, therefore, not as rich as the Turin museum, the first 
and most important in the world, and contains one hundred 
thousand ancient monuments: but it possesses several speci- 
mens of nearly all Egyptian antiquities now known, and be- 
sides, a large number of such as are exceedingly rare, and 
even several that had previously been entirely unknown. 
Among these are a wooden tablet with a demotic inscription 
accompanied by a Greek translation, a new bilingual inscrip- 
tion therefore: a small Rosetta inscription: four copies of the 
ancient sacred writings of the Egyptians on papyrus, in hie- 
roglyphics and in the hieratic character; several legal docu- 
ments on papyrus and in the demotic character, accompanied 
to some extent, with a Greek index; several Greek papyri 
and wooden tablets; one papyrus with astronomical observa- 
tions; a Gnostic seal or signet-stone with three Coptic and 
Greek inscriptions, being the most remarkable Abraxas [ex- 
tant?]; a gold finger-ring haying on it the name of Cheops, 
who built the great pyramid near Gizeh, in the time of Da- 
vid; a gold neck-chain inscribed with the name of Menes 
Athothis, 2781 before Christ, in the time of Phalek; several 
bricks from the time of Moses, with the impress of the seal 
of Amenophis; three mummies of Apis-bulls; two marble 
vessels with the number of cans and buckets which they con- 
tain marked upon them. Among the articles of porcelain, a 
learned gentleman of this city, Mr. Edwin Smith, who has, 
for many years past, devoted himself to the profound study 
of this branch of science, discovered the signet-ring of the 
high priest Ahabanuk, the same man who was the owner of 
the largest papyrus in the world, measuring fifty-seven feet 
in length, being the most complete copy of the sacred books 
of Egypt, and known by the name of “The Book of the 
Dead,” in the Turin museum. Thus are antiquities, long 
since parted from each other, with four hundred miles between 
them, brought together again. 

The antiquities in Dr. Abbott’s museum comprise six dis- 
tinct classes: historical, ‘sacred or religious, statistical, civil, 
artistic, and scientific. To the historical class belong all 
those monuments which contain the names of Kings or of 
Privates: they belong to that great period which extends 
from Menes, the first king of Egypt, 2781 B. C., and 666 
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after the flood, to the reign of Constantine the great, and 
even still farther down, to the time of the earlier christian 
converts. Among other names, we find here those of the 
Pharaohs Menes Athothis 2700 A. C., Apophis, 2212 A. C., 
during whose reign Joseph was sold into Egypt: Shutmosis 
I, during whose reign occurred the exode of the Hebrews, 
1867 A. C.; the later kings of the eighteenth and subse- 
quent dynasties; Amenophis I., II, and IV.; Shuthmosis 
Ii., I1I.; Ramses, the son of the sovereign who built the cel- 
ebrated Osimandyum 1649 A. C.; Ramses II. and IV.; 
Cheops, who built the great pyramid 1100 A. C.; Shishak, 
Thiraka, Hophra, Psammetichus, Boceharis, Ptolemy II. & 
IV., and others, of whom several are mentioned in the Old 
Testament. Among the things connected with particular 
history are a great number of historical statues and stelae, 
or tombstones. 

Still more numerous are the sacred monuments. The most 
important of these are three long rolls of papyrus, respect- 
ively twenty-two, thirty-three, and thirty-six feet in length, 
and containing later copies of the very oldest religious books 
of the country. Thus also the religious ideas, the sacred 
usages, and the deities of the Egyptians are found represen- 
ted upon several stelae and smaller rolls of papyrus. To 
these are to be added a very great number of statues and 
statuettes of the divinities, sacred animals, plants, vessels 
and furniture. 

To the statistical antiquity belong several demotic and 
Greck papyri, which throw light upon the laws, courts of 
justice, officials, and subjects of a kindred nature. 

The collection is particularly rich in objects pertaining to 
civil and domestic life, upon which Wilkinson wrote his ex- 
cellent work entitled: ‘“‘Manners and Customs of the ancient 
Egyptians.” Here are found garments of every description 
and articles of ornament: such as mantles, or cloaks, ordi- 
nary clothes, aprons, boots, shoes, sandals, finger-rings, sig- 
net-stones, with or without setting, ear-rings, ear-pendants, 
neck-chains, bracelets and anklets, nets, knitted articles, em- 
broideries, pettorali, canes. To the temple and household 
furniture belong door-frames, pieces of temple sculptures, 
bricks stamped with the royal seal, altars, vessels used for 
libations, censers, tables, chairs, footstools, pillows, chests, 
baskets, vessels and utensils of all sorts, from the largest 
down to the smallest, such as flagons [flasks], drinking-horns, 
cups, spoons, knives, forks, lamps, mirrors, combs, brushes, 
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brooms, colanders, stamps [or prints], wagons, weights, spin- 
dles, cords, ropes, needles, hatchets, hoes, hammers, writing 
materials, sistra [metallic rattles], checker-boards, toys; 
many kinds of fruit and grain, fig-bread, eggs, which are 
probably three thousand years old. 

Of weapons of war there are clubs, battle-axes, daggers, 
bows, arrows, helmets, coats of mail, and surgical instruments. 

How admirably the Egyptians understood the art, already 
mentioned by Herodotus, of preserving dead bodies, is here 
shown by several human mummies in their ornamented sar- 
cophagi, and cerements, many separate parts of these, the 
mummies of Apis-bulls, crocodiles, sacred cats, Ibises, spar- 
row-hawks, serpents and beetles. 

The higher arts and sciences of the ancient Egyptians are 
mirrored in nearly all the objects contained in the museum. 
We here see how they wrote, drew, painted and chiseled; 
how they formed out of metals, stones, clay or wood, all sorts 
of human and animal representations or images, elevated or 
depressed, statues and statuettes, busts and limbs. Nearly all 
these antiquities are, at the same time, monuments of lan- 
guage of the most varied description: for nearly all of them 
contain hieroglyphic, hieratic, demotic, coptic, Greek, cufic, 
Assyrian and Chinese inscriptions. ‘To this scientific class 
belong also the astronomical monuments. The materials of 
which these have been made, are: gold, silver, bronze, iron, 
steel, lead, litharge, enamel, granite, basalt, marble, limestone, 
green stone, lapis lazuli, cornelian, agate, glass, porcelain- 
clay, nile-mud, mineral colors, leather, ivory, wool, mother- 
of-pearl, silk threads; the sycamore, the lead pencil wood, 
the cedar tree, the wood of which is used for making lead 
pencils, the willow, gum, [gums] wax, the papyrus-plant, 
Byssus, flax, reed. 

As respects their artistic value, it must be admitted that 
all these objects are far inferior to nearly all Grecian and 
Roman antiquity: they are, as every body will perceive, very 
uniform, ugly and dirty: and yet, to them that significant 
passage is applicable: “I am black, but comely, O ye daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of 
Solomon.” ‘The value of the entire aggregate of Egyptian 
antiquity consists, not in their forms, but in what they tell 
us and reveal tous. Each separate object is here an embod- 
iment of truths: it is only necessary to lend a listening ear, 
in order to call them back to life. With every scarabacus 

i= . . . . . 
which the inquirer takes into his hand, whole series of con- 
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ceptions and ideas are connected: nay, these are inseparble 
from that object, so long as it has not become dust. How 
much more emphatically is this true of entire papyrus-rolls 
and inscriptions that have come down to us from a period that 
reaches much farther back than the Old Testament, and con- 
cerning which no other nation has left us any scientific lega- 
cy. Ina museum like Dr. Abbott’s slumber whole series of 
volumes, yet to be written, and even after hundreds of years 
it will furnish matter for reflection, inquiry and criticism. 
But it will be asked, of what use can this old rubbish be 
to us? ‘This question may be answered in these words: 
“‘man liveth not by bread alone.” Besides the bread that 
nourishes the body, human society requires a variety of in- 
tellectual nourishment, without which men would deteriorate 
and become like unto brute beasts. This intellectual food of 
the whole world, and of all futurity is, in its widest sense, 
called science. There is not any new, real truth, that does 
not exert an influence upon our purposes and actions, our 
pursuits and general conduct. And thus also Egyptian an- 
tiquity, which Providence has preserved during so many 
thousand years, and is now, at last, beginning to disclose to 
our view, will bear ¢ts fruits and contribute to the increase 
of those intellectual stores that furnish aliment to all the 
world. What scientific truths, and how many, will, in the 
course of time, be brought to light by means of Egyptian 
antiquities, no man can determine beforehand, as we have 
advanced no farther than the vestibule. When that Dutch 
boy, while playing with spectacle-glasses, discovered the ach- 
romatic telescope, nobody could yet conjecture that by means 
of that same telescope, thirty new planets, innumerable com- 
ets, satellites, the rings of Saturn, with the water on the 
inner side, the binary stars, the stars of the nebulae, &c., 
would afterwards be discovered. When the youth who at- 
tended to the steering of the first steam-engine, discovered 
the steering-wheel in consequence of fastening his line to the 
lever, it did not yet enter any one’s mind that the steam- 
engine would, some thirty years later, propel whole fleets of 
ships, and trains of railway carriages. When, at Gottingen, 
professors Gans and Weber extended two wires from the 
cabinet, for the apparatus of Natural philosophy, to the Ob- 
servatory, across streets and church-steeples, for the purpose 
of experimentally erecting a telegraph, until, struck by light- 
ning, it scorched the dresses of the ladies who were passing 
beneath, nobody yet even so much as dreamed that the same 
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wire would, thirty years later, spread a speaking net over 
the whole of Europe and America. Equally important re- 
sults may eventually accrue to us from the vast scientific 
legacy bequeathed to us by ancient Egypt; and therefore no 
man is justified in prematurely condemning it as worthless. 
Even now it has brought to light truths of the highest mo- 
ment and influence. It has, for example, been very generally 
doubted hitherto, whether, since the days of Adam and Seth, 
there has been any primeval revelation, which was transmit- 
ted, through Enoch and Noah, to all the descendants of the 
latter. It is only the sacred books of the ancient Egyptians 
that have furnished the proof of this. Since the destruction 
of Jerusalem, it has been a subject of controversy in the 
christian church, whether the Hebrew text or the Greek © 
translation, i. e., the Septuagint, contained the true chronol- 
ogy. But it is now ascertained that a certain Akiba, as was 
asserted already by Arabian writers and several church fa- 
thers, actually corrupted the Hebrew text, in order that the 
Messiah, whose advent was promised to take place during the 
sixth millennium after the creation, might be waited for fif- 
teen hundred years longer than the appointed time. Many 
have hitherto believed, that the chronology of the Bible is 
discredited by Manetho and the Egyptian monuments. Now 
it is certainly known, that the two agree precisely, even to 
years and days, and that both place the creation and the 
deluge in the same years, and upon the same days. The so- 
journ of the Hebrews in Egypt was even regarded as a myth. 
Now it has been positively ascertained that Manetho’s shep- 
herd hings (Hyksos) were the Hebrews, and that they estab- 
lished themselves in the land of Goshen, in the year 2082. 
Heretofore it has been maintained that the prophets and 
chroniclers had assigned an excess of at least four years to 
the Babylonish captivity. We now have proof positive, that 
it really lasted seventy years and a few months. It was for- 
merly considered impossible to determine precisely the length 
of the cubit, which served the Hebrews as their measure in 
the construction of the tabernacle, and for the purposes of 
daily life. But now we know of a certainty, that Goliath 
did not measure in height, more than ten feet eight inches 
English, and that Og’s “bedstead was only seventeen fect six 
inches long. Since the Council of Nice, all christendom has 
been under the impression, that the Hebrews reckoned time, 
since the days of Moses, by lunar months. Now it has been 
demonstrated, that until after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
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they reckoned by a fixed solar year, and always’ observed 
Faster at the vernal equinox, our 22d of March. Nearly all 
historical text books at present affirm, that the chronology of 
the christian era is incorrect, and that Christ was announced, 
born, baptized, crucified and raised from the dead, in years 
and on days other than those specified by the evangelists. 
But now we know, on the contrary, that the whole christian 
chronology is correct, that the days which mark epochs in 
the [N. T’.] new dispensation, are the same as those which 
were typically consecrated, under the old dispensation through 
the construction and dedication of the Tabernacle, of Solo- 
mon’s, of Zerubbabel’s and of Herod’s temple. Our Diony- 
sian era or reckoning commenced with the year nought: 
hence the current year is the 1857th after the birth of our 
Lord, and the current century began on the Ist of January, 
not of 1801, but of 1800, as is stated already in the still 
extant Easter-canon of Dionysius Exiguus. It has been as- 
serted, in numberless books, that the deluge was only partial. 
It has now been positively ascertained that it was universal, 
and that it terminated on the 7th of September 3447 before 
Christ. It is currently maintained that our alphabet was not 
invented until 1500 before Christ, by the Pheenicians. Now 
it has been clearly proved that there have existed an alpha- 
bet and books since the time of Seth, as early as twenty-four 
hundred years before the deluge; that all the alphabets in 
the world had their origin in one and the same primitive al- 
phabet, that our alphabet was transmitted through Noah, and 
so arranged as to express the conjunctions of the seven plan- 
ets at the termination of the deluge, September 7th, 3447 
before Christ. According to the very generally received 
opinion, the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, or the cuneiform 
character of the Persians, Medes and Assyrians, was the first 
of all written characters; now it is ascertained, that all these 
and similar written characters have the Noachian alphabet of 
twenty-five letters for their basis. Hitherto a great number 
of Indomaniacs have maintained, that the original language 
had been the Indogermanic, a sort of sanscrit. Now it is 
known that all the languages in the world are derived from 
the Hebrew original language, as the very names of the an- 
tediluvian letters among the different nations, and the lan- 
guage of the ancient Egyptians prove. According to Let- 
ronne and others, our zodiac had its origin only five hundred 
years A. C. Now we know that it is as old as the human 
race, and that it passed, through Noah, to all the nations of 
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his posterity. All the world has hitherto believed, that the 
ancient nations worshiped nothing but dumb idols, stars, an- 
imals, plants and the like. Now we know, that they all had 
more or less faithfully preserved the original revelations ; 
that next to the Creator of all things, they worshiped his 
servants, more exalted creatures intermediate between God 
and man, and that they lapsed only in later times into down-. 
right idolatry. The seven Cabiri, chief Gods of all the an- 
cient nations, were not symbols of deified powers of nature, 
but emblems of the seven planets, which were thought to be 
the bodies of the seven archangels. The twelve superior 
gods of all the ancient nations had reference to the twelve 
constellations of the zodiac, these being regarded as the 
abodes, or the bodies of the second class of those who minis- 
tered to the gods. Hitherto it has been supposed, that the 
earliest and mnumerable astronomical observations of the 
ancient Heyptians, referred to already by Diodorus Siculus, 
had utterly disappeared from the sphere of human knowledge. 
Now we know that several hundreds of them, extending down 
to the Roman. emperors, and back to Menes, 2781 “A. Cre 

have been preserved upon the pyramids, in temples, on gar 
cophagi, stelae and papyrus-rolls. Itis only by means of 
these observations of conjunctions, mathematically accurate 
and reliable, instituted upon the occurrence of important 
events, and at the birth of Pharaohs, that, because none of 
these conjunctions can occur twice in history, and similar 
ones only after intervals of twenty-one hundred and forty-six 
years, the entire history of Egypt has been reduced to order. 
The first twelve dynasties of Manetho, and several others, 

reigned not in succession, but simultaneously in different pro- 
vinces. Fourteen conjunctions prove that Menes did not 
take possession of Mizraim, until 2781 A. C., during the 
reign of: Phalek, six hundred and sixty-six years after the 
deluge. Moses, whose conjunction is mentioned by Jose- 
phus, by the Rabbis, and even in the Old Testament, was 
born under the seventeenth dynasty, 1948 A. C. Tt has 
heretofore been believed, that the Greeks never observed con- 
junctions, or at least preserved no record of them; now a 
great number of them, going back to the year 778 A. C., 
expressed precisely like those of the Egyptians, and pre- 
served upon their temples, statues, Etrurian vases, and in the 
works of authors, have come to light; and thus we are ena- 
bled to determine the dates of the events connected with 
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them, with mathematical certainty. Hitherto it was the 
opinion of all the world, that the Greeks reckoned by lunar 
months: now it is manifest, that they had accurately deter- 
mined solar months, which corresponded with those of the 
Hebrews and other nations, and by means of which the dates 
occurring in Grecian history can be determined to the very 
day. In times past, men believed that the Romans had never 
observed planetary conjunctions. Itis now ascertained that 
the lectisternia of Livy; the arae, candelabra, lamps, temple- 
frieses, and walls in Pompeii, contain such conjunctions, 
stated in the same manner as by the Egyptians: and thus the 
dates of all the events of Roman history are fixed with more 
than historical certainty. Hitherto the whole christian and 
enlightened world has, since the publication, in 1627, of Pe- 
tav’s doctrina temporum, been convinced that his chronology ~ 
and history of the Romans, Greeks, Persians and other na- 
tions, as repeated in millions of books, even in Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellinici et Romani, were correct. Now itis ascer- 
tained that Petav and his copiers have incorrectly inserted 
the Consules suffecti 47 and 78 after the birth of Christ, and 
have thus antedated the whole Roman and Grecian history, 
down to Titus, by one and two years. The assassination of 
Cesar occurred, not 44, but 42 A. C., and the Olympiads 
began, not 776, but 774 A.C. Hitherto all men believed 
that the historical Canon of Ptolemy was infallible, because 
Babylonian observations of eclipses of the moon were con- 
nected with certain years in the reigns of his sovereigns: it 
is now known for certain, that Ptolemy fixed these eclipses 
only by means of calculations, and that, in almost every in- 
stance, he calculated wrong ones. And in this connection it 
has been demonstrated, that all our lunar tables, as was 
shown already by the total eclipse of the sun in Germany, 
1851, are constructed upon the false statements of Ptolemy, 
hence that they assume, as thew basis, an incorrect mean 
motion of the moon and of the moon’s nodes; as also a wrong 
coefficient of the secular equation, and that, therefore,’ they 
require to be rectified throughout. These corrections can be 
easily made by means of the total eclipses of the sun, found 
in the history of Rome, Greece and other nations. The 
same is to be said of our planetary tables hitherto im use, 
which are also based upon the statements of Ptolemy. For 
in Egypt there has been found a vast number of the recorded 
observations of the position of planets, many of which ex- 
tend back three thousand years earlier than Ptolemy’s day, 
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and serve for the correction of our tables. Hitherto it has 
been a universally received opinion, that those ages of the 
Romans, the Greeks, the Parsees, and others, in which Ura- 
nus, Saturn, or Jupiter reigns, were mere fables. Now it has 
became manifest that these ages of the world were periods of 
twenty-one hundred and forty-six years, during which the 
- equinoctial point runs exactly through a sign of the zodiac. 
At the beginning of each one of these ages, the ancients ob- 
served and recorded the places of the planets, and thus it has 
been ascertained that the first age of the world began 5871 
A. @., on the 10th of May, according to the Julian reckon- 
ing, on a Saturday, being at the same time the vernal equi- 
nox. The day on which Christ rose from the dead was the 
same on which the creation of the world was completed. 
Thus we have a confirmation of the true chronology of the 
Bible, which begins with the Sabbath of the vernal equinox, 
5871 A. C. Thirty years ago half the world believed that 
the lesser zodiac of Dendera, at Paris, was really, as calcu- 
lations had been made to prove, seventeen thousand years 
old, and that the creation and the deluge were mere fictions. 
Now we know that upon that stone the planetary conjunc- 
tion that occurred at the birth of Nero, 37 P. C., is inscribed. 
These are some of the scientific results which Egyptian an- 
tiquity has already produced, and is likely to continue to 
bring to light. And surely no one who examines these 
Keyptian antiquities will, upon leaving the museum, now 
give his assent to the words which some former visiter wrote 
in Dr. Abbott’s register: “‘The greatest humbug;’’ but will, 
in his heart, join in the words of Solomon, “they are black, 
but very comely, ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of 


Kedar.” 
J. Tue Papyrt. 


The first place in Dr. Abbott’s museum is ‘due to the sev- 
enteen papyrus-rolls which it contains. How were these rolls, 
from one to twenty-two, twenty-three and thirty-six feet in 
length, produced? .When we compare our fine, smooth white 
paper, with this yellow, ugly, wrinkled rag, we are apt to 
smile in pity; and yet, had the Egyptians written on our 
beautiful paper, not one line of their literature would have 
attained the age of four thousand years; nay, there would, 
perhaps, be very little left of the entire literature of the 
Greeks and Romans. These rolls of papyrus, then: the 
same as those which Vesuvius buried, for seventeen hundred 
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years, in Herculaneum, beneath ashes and streams of lava ; 
those rolls, on which Cicero’s and Plato’s letters were traced, 
and which have preserved for us the most ancient manuscript 
copies of the Old and New Testaments, and of the Gothic 
translation of the Bible; on which Moses, thirty-seven hun- 
dred years ago, inscribed the law, and the prophets recorded 
the word of God; how were they produced? 

The aquatic plant, called papyrus, i. e., the royal or noble 
plant, has now entirely disappeared from Egypt, and is found 
only in Sicily, Syria, and in botanic gardens. From a root 
of the thickness of an arm, shoot up long stalks, from two 
to four inches thick, which grow to a height of from eight to 
sixteen feet. The head or crown of this straight, trilateral 
shaft, which tapers but slightly toward the top, is formed by 
a great number of short branches, from the upper part of 
each of which three long and very narrow leaves are suspen- 
ded. Underneath the thin green rind or shell, there is, from 
the root to the crown, a white pith, through which run threads 
or fibres resembling those of wood [or, pierced longitudinally 
by woody fibres]: this pith, which resembles that of several 
trees, especially of the elder, is the material of which the 
paper of the ancients was prepared. When we examine an 
Egyptian Papynne, by holding it against the light, we disco- 
ver that the woody fibres run horizontally as well as vertically, 
and that the two layers are cemented together by means of 
gun. In order to produce a roll of papyrus, the following 
processes were found necessary: First, the green rind or bark 
of several stalks was pealed off: thereupon the stalks were 
cut into cylinders of equal length, and these were then, by 
means of a very sharp knife, divided into very thin strips, 
slices or ribbons. Of these strips a number were now laid 
vertically against each other, so that each overlapped the 
other by the twelfth part of an inch. After this first layer 
had been moistened with gum-water, another layer of such 
strips was, in like manner, laid horizontally across it, and 
then both layers were pressed, dried and polished [glazed]. 
Thus one leaf of paper was completed. By joining together 
several leaves, and uniting their edges with gum, a roll of 
papyrus, or what we would call a book, is produced, of any 
required length. It would appear that "Pliny never saw the 
papyrus plant, which accounts for his incorrect description of 
the paper of the ancients. That I have correctly deseribed- 
the process, will become evident upon the examination of any . 
papyrus, and I have placed this beyond all doubt, by myself 
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producing, from papyrus stalks obtained in botanical gardens, 
a great number of papyri exactly like the ancient Kgyptian, 
and those found in Herculaneum. No paper in the world is 
as durable as this: in many museums we find rolls that are 
more than three thousand years old, and which can still be 
unrolled and rolled up without the least injury. 

The ink of the Egyptians was not made of the [black pre- 
cipitate produced by the union of gallic acid and iron, and © 
called the] gallate of iron, which would have turned yellow 
very soon: it was Indian ink; pulverized charcoal mixod 
with gum: hence their writing has remained black and glossy 
down to the present day. The titles, as well as the first words 
of chapters, were written with red ink; as is still the case . 
among the Copts, the descendants of the ancient Egyptians, 
and among the Aethiopians. The black ink was prepared 
out of the bark of the papyrus plant, which, owing to the 
great quantity of siliceous earth which it contains, yields an 
‘excellent black for writing. 

For the purpose of writing, or rather drawing, letters, the 
Egyptians did not make use of goose-quills, steel or reed 
pens, but of the branches mentioned above as forming the 
crown of the papyrus plant. These also contain pith and 
many of the woody fibres before spoken of: by sharpening 
one of these at one end, it was formed into a pencil or brush, 
which did not, however, take up much ink, so that, as the 
written lines plainly show, it was necessary to dip into it very 
often. Thus the remarkable papyrus plant alone furnished 
every thing which the Egyptians required for the ordinary 
purposes of writing. 

The manner in which their writing materials were arranged 
is shown by several specimens in Dr. Abbott’s museum. 
They consist of tablets of wood, furnished with two cavities, 
which contained the black and the red ink, and with a little 
sliding drawer, in which the small papyrus branches used for 
writing were kept. Similar apparatuses for writing are also 
found, made of marble or ivory. .These were worn by the 
sacred writers, in the girdle, just as the orientals who are able 
to write, still carry their writing materials about with them 
in the girdle. 

_ Dr. Abbott’s Egyptian papyri are to be distinguished un- 
der the three heads of Hieroglyphic, Hieratic and Demotic 
or enchorial writings. The word hieroglyphics denotes the 
sacred character, for the word is formed of éepos sacred, and 
ywpew to engrave. Hieratic is derived from the word éepets, 
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priest, and hence the hieratic character denotes that used in 
ordinary by the priests. Demotic, derived from the root 870s, 
people, designates the characters in use among the common 
peolpe. This same character the rosetta stone designates as 
the enchorial, from the Greek éyxpvos, indigenous, national. 
These three different characters, or modes of writing grew, 
the one out of the other. The hieroglyphic is the most an- 
cient; from it proceeded the hieratic, by abbreviating the 
signs, because it required too much time to draw, every time, 
the entire figures. Indeed, the hieratic papyri and inscrip- 
tions do not reach back as far as the hieroglyphic. The de- 
motic character is the hieratic abbreviated and simplified to 
* the utmost, because, as in the former instance, the hieratic 
required too much time and labor. The demotic writings do 
not reach farther back than the sixth century A.C. In 
what manner the hieroglyphic signs were abbreviated ito the 
hieratic, and then into the demotic, will be readily perceived 
upon comparing the same words written in hieroglyphics, in 
the hieratic and in the demotic character. All the three 
characters are written from the right to the left, as were the 
letters of nearly all the nations of antiquity. Only the hie- 
roglyphics were, for the sake of symmetry, sometimes writ- 
ten also in the opposite direction. 


Il. Tue key To THE HIEROGLYPHICS. 


In what manner the ancient Egyptians expressed their 
conceptions and thoughts in these three written characters : 
in what manner we are to proceed in order to discover anew 
the laws according to which the ancient Egyptians expressed 
conceptions and thoughts: and what is the true key to the 
hieroglyphics? This is a question, upon the solution of which 
dependsthe restoration to life of the entire and immeasurable 
literature of the ancient Egyptians, the oldest, and perhaps 
the most important literature of the ancient world. With the 
introduction of the Greek language and written characters in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and especially since the 
translation of the Old and New Testaments into the Coptic, 
the art of reading hieroglyphics was gradually lost. ‘The 
last instance of a hieroglyphic translation occurred in the 
reign of Augustus. This emperor caused the large obelisk, 
which, bearing an inscription of twelve long hieroglyphic 
lines, has since been erected again at the porta del popolo, to 
be brought to Rome; and the inscriptions upon it were, as 
we read in Ammianus Marcellinus, translated into Greek by 
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an Egyptian priest named Hermapion. Since that time, 
however, the key to the hieroglyphics has been, in some de- 
gree, preserved and transmitted to us, in the new-fashioned 
hieroglyphics, in the so-called Rebus. These Rebus express 
syllables by means of pictures, and are still called hierogly- 
phics. The true key to the hieroglyphics would, probably, 
have never been discovered again, had not several hierogly- 
phic inscriptions, accompanied with a Greek translation, 
been found from time to time. First, Bonaparte found, in 
1799, the Rosetta stone, with hieroglyphic and demotic text, 
besides a Greek translation: this was not published until 
1812. In 1844, Prof. Spohn, at Leipzig, my instructor, and 
Kosegarten, discovered the Greek translation of a demotic 
papyrus in Berlin. In the year 1826, I found at Turin the 
original, but unfortunately incomplete, of Manetho’s work on 
Egyptian history; and in the same year, at Rome, the obe- 
lisk translated by Hermapion. In 1848 I found the transla- 
tion of the ancient table of Abydos, preserved by Eratosthe- 
nes. In 1849 Lepsius published six inscriptions containing 
the names of the thirty-six decani (wardens of the zodiac), 
known from Greek and Roman authors, and written in differ- 
ent ways; according to Champollion’s system these could not 
be read at all. In 1849 Brugsch discovered the gate of Phi- 
lae, with its translation on the Rosetta stone. In 1855 I 
found the translation of the table of Karnak in the fragments 
which we possess of Hratosthenes and Manetho. ‘T'o these 
must be added several old Egyptian papyrus rolls, and mum- 
my chests, with Greek translations of some proper names, to 
be found at Turi, Berlin, Leyden, St. Petersburg, in Dr. 
Abbott's museum, and in other collections. By means of 
these numerous bilingual inscriptions, the true key to the 
hieroglyphics, which had been sought after during eighteen 
hundred years, was again brought to light. The key’ to the 
hieroglyphics is the fundamental law of the Egyptian written 
character, an acquaintance with which law will enable any 
man to read whatever text he pleases, and to find the mean- 
ing which the writer intended to convey. 

The first question that here presents itself is, in what lan- 
guage did the ancient Egyptians write? ‘This was, of course, 
the Coptic; for the Copts are the descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, and Coptus is simply the word Aegyptus, minus 
the initial syllable ae, which was dropped in later times. The 
later Coptic must, however, have differed somewhat from the 
ancient Coptic, which is two thousand years older; for no 
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language remains unchanged during a period of two thousand 
years. Now, it has been ascertained, that the Coptie was 
far more nearly related to the ancient Hebrew, or Chaldée, 
than to any other language in the world: that a great many 
grammatical forms, and nearly all Coptic roots are derived 
from the Chaldee. This is not surprising; for there was an 
original language; and this was not, as the Indomaniacs 
maintain, the modern and highly cultivated Sanserit, but, as 
can be easily proved, the Hebrew, which bears so unmistak- 
ably the stamp of antiquity. Experience has shown, that a 
nation will, in the progress of centuries, make but few and 
unimportant changes in its original language, if it continues 
to inhabit the same country, under the same cireumstances, 
within the same surroundings. Now we know that with 
Abraham, eleven hundred and fifty years after the flood, four 
hundred and eighty-four years after Phalek, during whose 
life the Egyptians and all the other ancient nations emigrated 
from Babylonia, 2781 A. C., the Hebrews left their original 
place of abode: the Abrahamidae spoke Hebrew, and conse- 
quently this same language must have been indigenous in 
Chaidzea. But as Menes also came from Chaldeea, only four 
hundred and eighty-four years before Abraham, the ancient 
Egyptian must be most intimately related to the Hebrew. 
Furthermore, it is known that all the ancient languages, not 
only the Semitic, but also the Japhetic, have, in numberless 
forms and roots, a close affinity to the Hebrew: among these 
ancient languages are the Greek, the German, the Sanserit, 
the Parsee and others. From this it follows again, that the 
original language was the ancient Chaldee. The same is 
proved by the names of the letters. For all the alphabets in 
the world are derived from one original alphabet; and this 
was [preserved and] handed down by Noah. The Hebraeo- 
Chaldee letters are pictures with Hebrew names. Aleph is 
the Hebrew name of the bull; and of this animal the letter 
Aleph, the Alpha of the Greeks, is the picture, and so on. 
The same names of the letters we find more or less distinetly 
preserved among such ancient nations even as differ most 
from each other: consequently their original language also 
must have been the Chaldee. Had not the Chaldee been the 
mother of the Greek language, the Greeks would certainly 
not have designated their letters by foreign, Chaldaic, entirely 
unintelligible names. Lastly, the alphabet of Noah, arranged 
at the time of the deluge, contains within itself, as has come 
to light twenty years ago, an inscription ; and this inseription 
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is Hebrew. In short, the language of the ancient Egyptians 
was primarily connected with the Chaldaic original language. 
But this ancient Coptic language was far from differing as 
much from the later Coptic, as does the ancient Greek from 
the modern Greek, the Latin from the Italian. 

But our next inquiry now is, what is the first principle, the 
fundamental law, which constitutes the key to the entire lit- 
erature of the ancient Egyptians? This key is so simple, 
that it is a matter of surprise, how it could have remained 
concealed for eighteen hundred years; but it is a common 
experience, that the world seeks afar off what is close at hand, 
and often regards its most unlikely conclusions as the most 
probable. Let us look at the subject for a moment. 

In the immense mass of inscriptions and papyri, there oc- 
cur not more than six hundred and thirty different hierogly- 
phics. Now,if with each figure the Egyptians had expressed 
one whole word, as is generally believed even now, they 
would have known and employed, within three thousand 
years, not more than six hundred and thirty words. And 
surely no sane man will believe this of a people to whom 
Homer, Plato, and Herodotus assign so high a rank. They 
certainly must have had at least as many conceptions or ideas 
as the Copts and the Hebrews, and therefore at least six 
thousand words. 

Now if, in order to express symbolically six thousand words, 
the’ Egyptians had assigned to each hieroglyph ten distinct 
meanings, they would never have been able to understand 
their own ‘writings asecond time. A hieroglyphic inscription 
of such a character, and consisting of two hundred figures, 
would be susceptible of twenty thousand different translations; 
and yet Hermapion was able to translate for Augustus an 
obelisk seventeen hundred years old, and that in precisely the 
same manner in which the Rosetta inscription has been trans- 
lated. ‘There must have been, therefore, a definite, perma- 
nent and simple key. ‘The hieroglyphic character cannot 
have been symbolical. 

All antiquity, as, for instance, Josephus, the Koran, the 
New Testament, the Hindoos, the Chaldzeans, the Phoenici- 
ans, and others, testify that within the twenty-four hundred 
and twenty-four years from Adam to Noah, alphabets and 
books existed, and that the sciences originated with Seth. 
The same nations, and to specify persons, we may name San- 
choniathon, Berosus, and others, expressly affirm that the 
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original alphabet was handed down and newly arranged by 
Noah. Now, if the Egyptians had cast away this glorious 
invention of a simple alphabet, in order to introduce a system 
of such a Cimmerian symbolic writing, they would have taken 
an insane backward stride, and put nonsense in the place of 
sense. 

The original alphabet, transmitted by Noah, comprised, as 
a comparison of all the ancient alphabets shows, twenty-five 
letters with seven vowels, and began with a. b. ¢. and so on. 
The same alphabet formed, as Plutarch and others affirm, the 
basis of the hieroglyphics; for the ancient Egyptians also had 
only twenty-five letters, inclusively of seven vowels, and their 
alphabet began with a, precisely as the Hebrew, the Greek, 
the Latin, the East Indian, and others, in short, all the alpha- 
bets of antiquity. Hence, the hieroglyphics must also have 
had an alphabet of twenty-five letters for their basis. 

If we should assume that the Egyptians had at one time 
employed their six hundred and thirty hieroglyphics symbol- 
ically, as representing words, at another literally, as letters, 
the absurdity of their method of writing would be reduced 
by one half; but then again, we cannot comprehend why 
they should have mixed up together two entirely different 
systems, and devised, in the place of a clear and reliable 
method, one utterly obscure and uncertain. Add to this that 
the symbolical interpretation of the hieroglyphics yields us 
nothing but the greatest nonsense. From the inscription on 
the Rosetta-stone, and the other bilingual inscriptions, we 
have ascertained what ideas or conceptions are expressed by 
certain hieroglyphics. The hatchet, for example, denoted 
God. But how can a hatchet, which might, at the utmost, 
perhaps have symbolically expressed the act of hewing or 
splitting, in any intelligible manner denote God. The simple 
minded Egyptians probably conceived their Osiris to be a 
wood-cutter or a butcher. We learn from the Rosetta in- 
scription, that the Egyptians designated a burnt offering by 
a drop-bucket. In all likelihood, therefore, the water of the 
Nile possessed at that time the properties of fire, and served 
for burning. The Egyptians expressed the number 10,000 
by means of the drawing of a finger: doubtless because, at 
that time, man possessed, upon his hands and feet, ten thou- 
sand fingers, which have gradually dropped off. 

When, finally, we examine the written characters of other 
ancient nations, we find that their method of writing was syl- 
labic. The written signs of the Chinese, numbering from 
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forty thousand to eighty thousand, were, as I learned from 
Giitzlaff, who understood Chinese affairs better than any oth- 
er European, not symbolic, but abbreviated syllabic hiero- 
glyphics. Thus, for example, they still designate Cassel by 
means of two pictures, of which the first was called Cas, the 
second, Sel. In like manner the groups of cuneiform char- 
acters employed by the Medes, the Assyrians, and the Baby- 
lonians, denoted syllables, as has been shown elsewhere, and 
fully confirmed by Rawlinson. Surely then the Egyptians 
might also, with the aid of the ancient twenty-five articulate 
sounds, have invented a method of syllabic writing; and that 
such is the case, has now been fully ascertained. An inven- 
tion of this kind was, moreover, the most simple, and the 
most likely to suggest itself. In the Noachian alphabet each 
pictured letter represents the sound with which the name of 
the picture commences. The letter Beth is the picture of a 
bushel-measure, which the Hebrews called Bath: it therefore 
stands for B, because the name of the picture begins with 
that consonant. And now, in order to obtain for the temple 
walls, obelisks, stelae, and the purposes of writing in general, 
a shorter written character, it was determined to represent, 
by the picture of the measure called Bath, both the conso- 
nants which the name of that measure contains, and there- 
fore to adopt the picture of the Bath measure to designate 
the syllable Bt [Bth?]; the same remarks are applicable to 
many other Hebrew pictures. 

The key to the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, so long 
sought after, is then, briefly, this: J¢ ds the general principle 
that every hieroglyphic represents the consonants contained 
in the name of the object of which the hieroglyphic ts a pic- 
ture: as in Hebrew and in other Semitic languages, the 
vowels were commonly left out of the account. And thus, 
then, the picture of the hatchet, in Coptic hater, represented 
the word God, htor, not symbolically, but because the two 
words contained the same consonants, Atv. ‘Therefore, also 
the well-bucket, £/i7, represented the word burnt-offering, 
kalil, not symbolically, but because both words were formed 
by the same consonants. Therefore the finger, tha, did not, 
in a fanciful manner, denote the number 10,000, tba, but be- 
cause the same consonants were the basis of both words. 
The same is true of all the other six hundred and thirty hie- 
roglyphics of the ancient Egyptians., Sometimes combina~ 
tions of two or three consonants were required, for which no 
picture representing these consonants, thus combined, could 
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be found, and in such cases the word was taken in an alpha- 
betic character ; each of its consonants was expressed by a 
picture, the name of which began with that sound which it 
was required to express: this was especially the case in re- 
spect of many proper names. ‘Thus in the name, Ptolemy, 
the P is represented by the picture of the Bath measure, 
because the name of this measure began with P or B. Yet 
even in the case of proper names, syllabic hieroglyphics were 
often used. Thus the Rosetta inscription expresses, by 
means of the gridiron, kera, the syllable Gr. in Graikos, 
(Graecus, ) 

There is not any hieroglyphic which denotes symbolically 
any idea, or conception, or word: there is not an inscription 
in existence that has a single symbolical sign. The expla- 
nation of hieroglyphic inscriptions and papyri, depends no 
longer upon fanciful conjectures, in the employment of which 
every man would fall upon a different meaning; but it is sub- 
ject, like every other oriental text, to philological laws. Even 
the figures or pictures employed by the Egyptians to repre- 
sent their gods, are not to be ane symbolically, but 
grammatically. Who is able to tell with what rational design 
the Egyptians represented their Horus as a human being with 
the head of a sparrow-hawk? How could they represent 
God by a sparrow-hawk, without being laughed at by every 
schoolboy? ‘To explain this symbolically, is impossible, but 
there is no difficulty in explaining it grammatically. The 
sparrow-hawk was called hor, in the old Egyptian kor, and 
therefore syllabically denoted kur, xtpcos the Lord. The same 
is true of all the other figures by means of which the Egyp- 
tians represented their gods and their insignia, 

But the question will be asked, how can it be proved that 
this syllabic principle furnishes the true key to the entire lit- 
erature of the ancient Egyptians? We prove this, in the 
first place, by the fact, that all students of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties have now, more or less avowedly, accepted this principle ; 
among these we may name particularly Champollion, Salvo- 
lini, Birch, Bunsen, Lepsius, De Rouge, Brugsch, Uhlemann, 
and others, Truth is so mighty, that sooner or later it must 
prevail. But again, by means of this principle, a great num- 
ber of proper names which Greek authors had made known 
tous, have been recovered and read. Moreover, the same 
principle has enabled us, at last, to decipher all bilingual in- 
scriptions, such as that of the Rosetta stone, of Hermapion’s 
obelisk, the gate of Philae, the tables of Abydos and Kar- 
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nak, &c. To this we may add the inductive proof, that a 
grammar of hieroglyphics must be correct, if it enables us to 
translate, with logical correctness, entire and extensive writ- 
ten productions. With the aid of my grammar, entire books, 
and chapters, and inscriptions have been translated, word for 
word, from beginning to end. Wherever it has been applied, 
the text has yielded connected and rational thoughts, which, 
had the principle been incorrect, would never have been the 
ease. Lastly, my grammar had already been sometime pub- 
lished, when Lepsius made public more than one hundred 
proper names of the said Decani; and now it was found that 
the hieroglyphics which occur in these proper names, the pro- 
nunciation of which names had been transmitted to us by 
Firmicus, Origen, and others, formed syllables, and conveyed 
precisely the sounds which had previously been ascribed to 
them in my grammar. It is needless to adduce any further 
evidence. 

However, the question may still arise, what has become of 
the celebrated hieroglyphic system of Dr. Young, and that of 
Champollion? Dr. Young was the first man who threw any 
light whatever into the darkness which had, for eighteen 
hundred years, enveloped the hieroglyphics. It is true that 
the Jesuit, Kircher, had before him published, in Rome, sev- 
en folio volumes upon the hieroglyphies, and translated entire 
obelisks; but in all those seven volumes there is not a solita- 
_ ry word of truth. He regarded each hieroglyphic as one 
word, ascribed to each figure ten distinct significations, em- 
ploying it at one time as a substantive, at another as a verb, 
now as an adjective, and again as an adverb. In this way 
he made one group to yield the following meaning: “The 
beneficent power of procreation, mighty through the upper 
and the lower lord, promotes the influx of the sacred fluid, 
which comes from above, Saturn, the regulator of rapidly 
flying time; and the beneficent deity increases the fertility 
of the fields, exerting its influence upon. human nature.” 
Now we know that this same group reads and signifies neith- 
‘er more nor less than: Cesar Domitianus. Dr. Young, 
therefore, first found, in 1819, on the Rosetta stone, the name 
Ptolemaeus: compared it with that of Arsinoe and Berenice, 
and thus discovered the first phonetic signs, and the first ar- 
ticles for a lexicon of hieroglyphics. But of the hierogly- 
phic letters which Dr. Young was supposed to have discov- 
ered, only nine subsequently proved to be correct. He as- 
signed to his hieroglyphics one consonant, with one or two 
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vowels: by the lion, for example, he conceived the sounds 
ole to be represented. All hieroglyphics not occurring in 
proper names, he regarded, like Kircher, as symbolic; but 
he justly considered several as together constituting one word. 
According to him, house, mouth and feet, together denoted 
symbolically, bearing respect; hence, Epiphanes (illustrious). 
At the same time, Champollion had published a book for the 
purpose of proving that the hieroglyphics contained nothing 
whatsoever of an alphabetic nature. But he no sooner heard 
of Dr. Young’s discovery, than he bought in again, as quick- 
ly as possible, the copies of his book, and published, in 1821, 
his Lettre 4 M. Dacier, in which he deciphered a great many 
other names of kings, and made additions to the alphabet of 
Dr. Young, without even once alluding to him. This was the 
first literary furtum of the French savant, to say nothing of 
his later ones. On the other hand, Champollion made the 
discovery that the phonetic hieroglyphics do not express a 
consonant accompanied with vowels, but only a consonant or 
vowel, and that the one with which, as in Hebrew, the name 
of the hieroglyphic begins. Thus, then, the lion, being 
called Laboi, was made to express the sound or letter 1, and 
not ole. This was, however, only partially true; for in the 
same manner as in our language, sundry objects and hiero- 
glyphics had several names, so that the same hieroglyphic 
does not, in every instance, express the same sound, as is the 
case in Hebrew. 

Soon after appeared, in 1826, my Rudimenta hieroglyphi- ° 
ces, in which it was, for the first time, shown that no hiero- 
glyphic writing or text whatever, contained any symbolic 
hieroglyphics, and that many figures denote two consonants 
at the same time, and are therefore to be sounded syllabically. 

Before this, however, in 1824, Champollion’s Precis du 
Systeme hieroglyphique appeared, and lastly, in 1836, his 
comprehensive Grammaire and Dictionnaire, which completed 
Champollion’s system. All the world believed that this con- 
tained the key to the hieroglyphics, and that any body would 
be able, by means of it, to read entire works of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

But it all amounted to nothing. After the world had, for 
twenty-one whole years, made laborious and fruitless efforts 
to turn this system to practical account, Bunsen acknowledged, 
in 1845, as well as Lepsius and Birch: “‘ We declare, as de- 
cidedly, that there is not a man alive, who could read and 
explain [according to Champollion’s system] any whole sec- 
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tion of the Book of the Dead, muchless a historical papyrus.’’ 
And why not? All the rules laid down by Champollion 
proved to be wrong. All his efforts were made in a wrong 
direction. His entire system was based upon hypotheses that 
contradict history, and upon the deciphering of very short 
sentences, severed from their connexion, which, precisely be- 
cause they were too short and disconnected, are susceptible 
of a hundred different explanations. Of such his whole 
grammar is full. Had Champollion endeavored, first of all, 
to decipher the Rosetta inscription and entire hieroglyphic 
texts, from beginning to end, he would have propounded an 
entirely different system. 

In the first instance, Champollion taught, that the half of 
every hieroglyphic inscription consisted of symbolic signs; 
and maintained that the hieroglyphic preceded the alphabet- 
ical writing, without for a moment considering, that even be- 
fore the deluge there had been an alphabet and books, that 
the Egyptians possessed an alphabet of twenty-five letters, 
including seven vowels, and that their first letter was A; and 
that their whole system of writing must have been based up- 
on Noah’s alphabet. Moreover, his explanation of the sym- 
bolic hieroglyphics was so ingenious, as to be, I acknowledge 
it, quite beyond my comprehension. ‘Thus, according to 
Champollion, the Egyptians expressed the word thirst by 
means of waves and a calf. Now we know indeed, that calves 
are always thirsty; but it was never known that in Egypt 
they had much thirst for waves. According to Champollion, 
the intransitive verb was denoted by two feet represented as 
moving forward. According to our logic, we would rather 
conclude that two feet in motion denoted the transitive, and 
not the intransitive form of the verb. In fact, however, 
these denoted nothing more than the participle et, as also in 
the Coptic, because the feet expressed the consonant t. Cham- 
pollion, as well as Jircher, very ingeniously translated all 
the agnomina of the kings symbolically: e. g. Soleil, gardi- 
en de la verite. Unfortunately, however, the Greek transla- 
tions of the Flaminian Obelisk, and of the tables of Abydos 
and Karnak, came subsequently to light; and then it was 
discovered that of the hundred ingenious translations of 
Champollion, not a single one was correct: instead of Soleil, 
gardien de la verite, Hermapion read Ramses: instead of 
ami de Phtha Nubnubei, Diodurus Siculus read Osimandya. 
In short, Champollion was unable to allege a single well 
founded reason, why the Egyptians should have expressed 
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certain words symbolically, by means of certain hieroglyphies : 
why, e. g., the forehead should logically denote the number 
10; a ball of yarn, 100; the lotus-leaf, 1000; the finger, 
10,000; the hatchet, a God; or the well-bucket, a burnt- 
offering, and so on. 

The second fundamental law of Champollion’s system runs 
thus: you must not ascribe to any hieroglyphic a syllabic 
value or meaning. Although the opposite of this had been 
demonstrated, as early as 1826, in my Rudimenta hierogly- 
phices, Champollion persisted in reasserting this error in all 
his subsequent works. Even in his grammar, which was pub- 
lished in 1836, after his death, the same law is repeated, 
whilst not one table with syllabic hieroglyphics is given in 
his work. -And thus Champollion had effectually deprived 
himself, and all his disciples, of every means of correctly 
translating the Rosetta inscription, or any other text; for, in 
general, every hieroglyphic figure denotes a syllable of two 
or three consonants. In a text of five hundred hieroglyphies, 
four hundred syllabic signs are contained. 

Not less pernicious was the influence of Champollion’s third 
fundamental law; that the Egyptians regarded a picture as 
underlying determinatively the hieroglyphic groups, in order 
to indicate symbolically to what class of things the word be- 
longs which precedes the determinative. This principle gave 
rise to the most luxuriant absurdity. For example, in the 
group consisting of a throne, an eye and a man, it is asserted 
that the throne denotes dominion, the eye, providence, and 
both together, according to some unknown logic, Osiris, the 
most holy God. With this the Egyptians connected the de- 
terminative, man. But’ any sensible man will naturally de- 
mand to know, whether the Creator of all things belongs to 
the class of human beings? Egypt was represented by the 
reed, we are told; and with this the plan of a city was con- 
joined as the determinative. But, did Egypt belong to the 
class of cities, or not rather to that of countries? The hie- 
roglyphic letters Api, form the word hopi, serpent; but also 
the word hepi, house. The determinative of this group is 
the picture of a snake; Champollion translated this group, 
and could not help translating it, serpent or snake. The en- 
tire passage, comprising that group, was thus rendered by 
Champollion: “There is a serpent thirty cubits in length, 
fifteen cubits broad, and four cubits thick.” What has be- 
come of this prodigy, which still existed in the time of the 
ancient Egyptians; a serpent thirty cubits by fifteen, and 
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enly four cubits thick? Perhaps this was an antediluvian 
leech, or Dr. Koch’s gigantic lizard, only that it was ten cu- 
bits broad: or perhaps, even, it was our celebrated sea-ser- 
pent, measuring fifteen cubits in breadth. However, that 
hieroglyphic group also denotes house, hepi; and its deter- 
minative, serpent, was not symbolical, but syllabic, hp; and 
therefore, once again, for the sake of perspicuity, syllabically 
expresses the preceding consonants ip. Hence the sense of’ 
the passage was the following: ‘There is a house thirty cu- 
bits long, fifteen cubits wide, and four cubits high; this is the 
habitation of the departed one in the land of the blessed.” 
In short, there are no symbolical, but only phonetic determi- 
natives; and whoever translates inscriptions according to 
Champollion’s symbolical determinatives, can produce nothing 
but nonsense. ven those determinatives which apparently 
represent the same objects, preceded by their names, phonet- 
ically written, are elsewhere used to designate syllabically, 
words of an entirely different signification, or are separate 
words. Thus, for example, the word on, sun, is followed by 
the plan of a city, in order to form the compound word He- 
lopolis, a city of the sun; for the city plan, bak, signifies 
city, and together with the preceding on, a sun, the compound 
term, city of the sun. This same plan ofa city is employed 
to determine Am, Egypt, in order to form the word land of 
Egypt; for the city plan 0%, is syllabically equivalent to 
baki, land, and therefore km 6k conjointly, denote the land 
of Egypt. 

Lastly, Champollion’s system teaches the doctrine that 
every hieroglyphic inscription contains a multitude of abbre- 
viations. Instead of suten, king, the Egyptians, as Cham- 
pollion says, often put only s; in lieu of nuter only n; in 
lieu of kr only k; in lieu of ouch only 0; instead of pt only 
p, &e., &. How can any man conceive of such a method 
of writing, designed to be intelligible to all men? In every 
passage of five hundred hiecroglyphics, we are required, in 
four hundred instances, to regard one letter as representing 
two or three. How would it then have been possible to un- 
derstand a single line in the sense which the writer intended 
to convey? Fifty years ago the custom was in vogue in Ger- 
many, of adding the letters u. a. w. g. (the favor of an an- 
swer is requested) at the bottom of invitation cards, which 
provoked a playwright to write an entire comedy, in order to 
exhibit the multiplicity of senses in which the initials in ques- 
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tion may be taken, in a ridiculous light. Every one inter- 
preted these abbreviations according to his fancy ; the gour- 
mands read them, “there will be drinking of choice Hunga- 
rian wines: the young ladies insisted that they meant, “and 
in the evening there will be dancing.” Had Champollion 
not been stricken with blindness, he would have observed, as 
early as 1824, that those isolated hieroglyphics, which are 
expressive of entire words, were no abbreviations, but were 
to be pronounced syllabically, and that they served to express 
the sounds contained in their names, and hence phonetically 
entire words, the same words which were sometimes written 
alphabetically. ¥ 

From this system of Champollion, that of the Messrs. 
Lepsius, Birch and Bunsen differs in only one particular. It 
is the opinion of these gentlemen, that those isolated hiero- 
glyphics which are expressive of entire words, were not 
always abbreviations of the same groups, but sometimes ab- 
breviations of entirely different words. They explained the 
matter thus: In the earliest times the Egyptian words were 
all expressed symbolically, according to some undiscovered 
principle, by means of two or three hieroglyphic signs. Sub- 
sequently the second and the third hieroglyphic was omitted, 
and the first was taken in the sense of the original group. 
At a still later period, this remaining hieroglyphic was besides 
used to express syllabically other and entirely different words. 
Surely this is treating the sound common sense of mankind 
with contempt! Who can fora moment reconcile his mind 
to a system presenting such a mass of confusion? There was, 
at least, something to be said in favor of Champollion’s sys- 
tem. For the Egyptians really did express many words in- 
variably by the same hieroglyphics, partly because they’se- 
lected such figures, of which the names themselves contained 
the vowels of the words to be expressed, and partly for the 
purpose of establishing a logical connection between the words 
to be expressed, and the figures employed to express them. 
Thus, for example, the word Kam, Egypt, was not denoted 
by the lion’s paw, which was read Kome, and thus also con- 
tains the sound km, but by the reed kam, because the latter 
contained the same vowel, and is, moreover, logically related 
to Egypt, which abounds in reeds. Thus then, Champollion’s 
doctrine, although incorrect, had at least something in its 
favor. For we can conceive of such a thing as that the 
Egyptians had abbreviated certain words, because these words 
invariably began with the same sign, and were generally 
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known. But that doctrine which exhibits a confusion worse 
confounded, and according to which, a hieroglyphic denotes 
all the words which begin with the same hieroglyphic, is so 
absurd, that it is unnecessary to waste another word upon it. 

We must, however, guard against the assumption, that this 
mixed system leads to the same results as the syllabic. For 
if we look for the names belonging to the six hundred and 
thirty hieroglyphics, we perceive at once what consonants 
each of them contained, and consequently, also what words 
were expressed by each one of them. But according to the 
mixed system, it would first of all be necessary to ascertain 
in what manner each word was, in the earliest days, symbol- 
ically expressed by several signs, and what hieroglyphics 
originally lay back of any particular figure, in order to as- 
certain its syllabic signification in places where it expresses 
an entire word. The Egyptians, however, have, under no 
circumstances, written in this manner, so that it is impossible 
to find the syllabic signification of all the hieroglyphics by 
such a process. And yet men like Lepsius and Birch, have 
endeavored to determine the syllabic signification of the hie- 
roglyphics in conformity with this chimerical principle, which, 
however, they never applied to more than seventy, and even 
in respect of two-thirds of these, they were utterly mistaken, 
because their inquiries were confined to hieroglyphic groups 
which were entirely irrelevant. 

Such, then, is the character of the world-renowned system 
of Champollion. But how, it will be asked, could the whole 
world regard and recommend this as the veritable key to the 
literature of the ancient Egyptians? The question is easily 
answered. The facility of the French language gave his doc- 
trine ready access everywhere, and our brain is a tablet of 
marble; whatever is first engraven on it, will endure as long 
as the material itself. Besides, every one knows that the 
. world gives credence to novelties the more readily, the more 
marvellous and chimerical they are. Goethe somewhere re- 
marks: “The world cannot comprehend the true, because it 
is too simple.” 

And now we will proceed to ascertain, still farther, by prac- 
tical tests, what Champollion’s system amounts to. Cham- 
pollion had the inscription of Rosetta, with its Greek trans- 
lation, lying on his table for forty entire years, and yet to his 
dying hour, he was never able to translate this inscription. 
And why not? Simply because this inscription was based 
upon a method of writing, differing altogether, in its princi- 
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ple, from the one found by Champollion, because he had no 
conception whatever of the true key to the hieroglyphics. 

Champollion was twice in Rome, and examined all the 
thirteen obelisks of the “Eternal city,” and yet he could not 
find the obelisk translated by Hermapion, although it stood 
before the eyes of all men, close by the porta del popolo. 
One day, in 1826, he even asked me whether I had found the 
obelisk in question, but added, without waiting for my answer, 
‘Sara in una cantina,” it must still lie in some cellar. But 
although I already knew it well, I still considered it the part 
of prudenge to maintain silence awhile longer, in order to se- 
cure what I had acquired. 

Champollion’ s successor, De Rouge, the present director of 
the Egyptian museum at Paris, published, about four years 
ago, atranslation of a remarkable inscription from the time 
of Moses, in which he formally renounces Champollion’s sys- 
tem, and adopts my syllabic alphabet, of which he possessed 
a copy, a8 the basis of his version. He says: “It would 
have been impossible to translate this inscription according 
to Champollion’s system, in the condition in which he left it.” 
And all Kgyptiologists have now, like him, gradually adopted 
my syllabic principle. 

A great many proper names of kings and gods, especially 
those of the Decani, Champollion was unable to read. And 
why? Because they were expressed syllabically. All the 
Agnomina of the kings were explained symbolically by him. 
But these also were syllabic, as we learn from the translations 
of Hratostenes and Manetho. 

After Champollion’s death, his most distinguished disciples, 
Ungarelli and Rosellini, published a translation of the im- 
scriptions on the obelisk at the porta del popolo, made exactly 
after Champollion’s system, in accordance with his grammar 
and his Dictionaire. It was now time for me to come out 
with Hermapion’s translation of the Flaminian obelisk, which 
I had discovered in 1826, And what was the result? Ac- 
cording to Champollion’s system, the sense of the entire in- 
scription had been mistaken, of three words, only half a one 
had been correctly rendered, and not a singie one correctly 
explained. Thus, for example, Champollion’s system gave 
rise to the following version of the second column on the east 
side of the obelisk: ‘From his magnificence this edifice to 
his beloved, by making his name immortal.” Old Hermapion, 
on the contrary, had rendered thus: ‘“‘A testimonial of the 
king, who adorns the abode of the gods, which he had erected, 
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with beautiful Taautic sculptures on the inclosing walls:” 
meaning that he adorned them with hieroglyphic figures. 
There is here a reference to Osimandya 1700 B. C., the 
greatest of all the Egyptian kings, and to his world-renowned 
Osimandyum, the ruins of which are now to be seen at Kar- 
nac. 

We will now proceed to inquire what the inductive proof 
is worth. 

Champollion left behind him a large dictionary of hiero- 
glyphics, with six thousand articles. The signification of 
these six thousand groups and figures, he determined in the 
following manner: He ascribes no syllabic signification to 
any of the hieroglyphics; he very ingeniously represented 
one-half of the hieroglyphics of an inscription to be symbol- 
ic, and gave to the groups, which were followed by a deter- 
minative, the signification required by the determinative taken 
ina symbolical sense. But he did not translate a continuous 
or connected text, but only short sentences, severed from the 
context, or isolated words. Now if Champollion’s system is 
correct, then the translation of any and every continuous 
text, made with the assistance of Champollion’s dictionary, 
must yield a rational meaning, or good sense. If, on the 
other hand, it is erroneous, it will inevitably give rise to non- 
sense. We select, as a specimen, a portion of one of the 
religious books of the ancient Egyptians, of which the con- 
tents are indicated by an adjoined vignette. It exhibits the 
image of the creation in front of the image of the sun, which 
is emitting burning rays, or, as we say, drawing water ; as is 
wont to be the case when a thunder-storm is approaching. 
This text, when translated according to Champollion’s dic- 
tionaire and system, reads as follows. All the words occur- 
ring in this text are, with few exceptions, defined and trans- 
lated in Champollion’s dictionary. But let us hear : 

“The chapter relating to the eye, the god Scarabeus, the 
mummy of god, appointed the hour, or rather towards the 
main road, the darkness, the night.”’ 

“This is the image of the truth-speaking Osiris: I am the 
gazelle, the comely one; the instrument, the lake of the hea- 
venly waters, the woman, the illuminating one, the hour, 
splendor. The beginning, the hour towards the main road, 
the darkness, the night. The night to the mouth, duality, 
women, or rather mouth-man inhabiting my sprout..... iH 
am the bride, the hour, the darkness, the night are going to 
the man, the hour, the darkness, the night, he the mouth il- 
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lumining to me, be duality, stone of the habitations above the 
heavens, above fame, and his lord with him; to go to me, he 
towards the mouth illumining ; to me the royal crown, the 
entire domination ; he the mouth illumining and the meadow 
field and enamel, and the two ostrich feathers, My sprig, to 
will he ; the purse, the belongings to me; I who am the bride, 
the hour, the darkness, the “night, to come to me the hour, 
the darkness, the night, Oe 

The real import, however, of this section, is as follows: 

‘“‘The discourse concerning the nature of God the creator, 
who speaks in trumpets, and causes the clouds of heaven to 
flash with lightning.” 

Thus saith the High and Holy One N.N., the weigher and 
measurer: it is I who cause the gleaming garment of the 
heavenly firmament to be shrouded in sack-cloth, when I 
purpose to speak with my brazen trumpet. Behold the trum- 
pet, the lightning of the clouds of heaven, the thunder-peals 
of heaven, which proclaims Fall down upon your knees, ye 
women! and say, be afraid, be afraid, ye men! Listen to 
My VOICes.. s «% I am the holder (keeper) of the trumpet of 
the clouds of heaven. Prostrate yourselves before me, be- 
fore my trumpet of the clouds of heaven, when my mouth 
speaks in thunders: prostrate yourselves before me, when I 
cause the stones of the houses under the heaven, to fall down_ 
and chastise those who enter into their chambers. Prostrate 
yourselves before me, when my mouth calls; fall down before 
me who am crowned with the crown of power. When my 
mouth calls, bring ye Byssus flax, meal; bring the frankin- 
cense for an offering; give each of you a little fruit, dried 
grapes every month of the year. For lam the holder of 
the trumpet of heaven, the Lord. Prostrate yourselves be- 
fore me, before the trumpet of the clouds of heaven, before 
the Lord,” &e. 

After these unedifying, but necessary digressions, we re- 
turn to Dr. Abbott’s museum, and more particularly to the 
papyri, in order to ascertain what they have to say to us. 
We will first take up the three largest. 


Ill. Tue Sacrep Writrines or THE ANCIENT H@yPrians. 


There was, as is well known, a primitive revelation, which 
was transmitted from generation to generation, and which 
even before the flood, was recorded in sacred writings, now 
no longer extant. Immediately after the fall, the Tot said 
to the serpent: “It shall bruise thy head:” and of the time 
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of Seth, it is said: “then began mento call upon the Lord.” 
One of these sacred books was the book of Enoch mentioned 
in the New Testament. The Hindus likewise relate, that 
there were sacred records anterior to the flood, after the loss 
of which men became wicked; whereupon God concluded to 
extirpate the entire human race. Through Noah these prim- 
itive revelations were handed down to all the nations that 
sprang from his descendants. This accounts for the fact that 
all the ancient nations were in possession of certain sacred 
books, like the Sibylline of the Greeke and Romans, the 
Zendavesta, the Vedas, the Tautic writings of the Egyptians. 
This too, accounts for the fact, that among all the nations of 
antiquity, we meet with traces of a Triune God, expectations 
of a Savior in the course of the sixth millennium after the 
creation, like doctrines concerning the angels, like temples, 
like festivals, like forms of worship, like priests, &. This 
accounts, lastly, for Virgil’s singing shortly before the ad- 
vent of Christ: ‘The last age of the world is already ap- 
proaching. Be propitious to the coming boy, with whom the 
iron age will end, O chaste Lucina be propitious to him. 
Then, then will be effaced the traces of our guilt, and the 
earth will be redeemed from its perpetual terror ;’’ the ser- 
pent will die. ‘Accept, the time is already approaching, O 
accept the exalted honors, thou dear child of God, descended 
from great Jupiter.’”” Moses himself has received these pri- 
mitive revelations, which he transmitted to posterity, enriched 
by new and more definite ones from Sinai. The Egyptians, 
in all probability, likewise received primitive revelations of a 
similar description, in their forty-two sacred records, which, 
according to their traditions, came from Thoth or Athothis, 
the son of their first king, Menes, six hundred and sixty-six 
years after the flood. If these books had contained no 
truths of a higher order, they would certainly never have 
been mentioned and described by the church fathers, as e. g. 
by Clemens Alexandrinus; they would never have been cop- 
ied so often, and as late as the times of the apostles. Now 
the three larger papyrus-scrolls in Dr. Abbott's museum are 
precisely such copies, as proved in a book ¢oncerning the 
Berlin Papyri, as early as 1825. In the European museums 
there are nearly five hundred such hieroglyphic, hieratic and 
demotic manuscript copies of these forty-two sacred books of 
the ancient Egyptians, more or. less complete. The most 
complete is that of Turin, which is sixty feet in length. Now 
what may be the contents of these books, which are upwards 
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of forty-six hundred years old? The first book contains the 
following text: 

Title: “‘This is the book of prayers for the praise of the 
Lord of Lords, who has resolved to create sery ants, serving 
the eternal counselor, the creator of all things.” 

“The Lord Lords ‘declares, at the same time, in this mum- 
my-scroll, how the deceased Ahabanum, the child of the most 
holy, the ‘just, the son of the daughter ‘of Phaminis, the just, 
his mother, has been exalted.” 

All the papyrus-scrolls of this description belonged to some 
particular individual, and were, after his decease, deposited 
with his corpse in the grave, provided he had led a virtuous 
life. In this case, the name of the deceased was subsequently 
inserted after that of the creator, in a space designedly left 
vacant in transcribing, in order to indicate that the soul of 
the departed was thenceforward to become partaker of all the 
glories of God. I now proceed to the translation of the first 
sacred book. 

“There is a Most Holy one (a God), a creator of the ful- 
ness of earth, a ruler of days (a providence).”’ 

“‘T am (saith the Lord) the God of Gods, the exalted maker 
of the planets, and of the (heavenly) hosts, which are prais- 
ing me above thy head; J, the creator of the exalted race of 
the mighty of princes and governors, (I) who sit in judgment; 
(1) the Most Holy one, who condemn the wicked, I (am) my- 
self my king, the preserver of the laws, as long as he walks 
in the valley of thy promises, O Most Holy (God).’’ The 
persons are here sometimes confounded, as in other oriental 
texts. 

“T am the creator of the exalted generations of the mighty 
(the celestial powers), of the children of heaven, which (the 
starry heaven), moves in order to disclose the murderers and 
persecutors of the pious, in order to find the deceivers, the 
children of the traducer (of Satan) before his (1. e. the crea- 
tor ’s) countenance, as long as they walk in the valley of thy 
promises (i. e. on earth); te the king of my hosts above thee; 
I, the planter of my herbs ‘beneath thee.” 

“T am myself the world, the judge of every deed; myself 
the light (the sun) that convicts the evil-doer; myself my 
king, the preserver of the laws of Egypt, who dwelleth at 
On, the city of the sun.” 

“T am the light, the son of the primeval light, I dwell in 
the exalted land of light, I was born in the land of light 
(with me there is no night).” 
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“‘The government is mine, ye men and women of Egypt! 
Mine, who am the high and holy institutor of the adorations, 
which in the temples of both Egypts concern the Most Holy 
one (the creator); mine, who sit in judgment (the holder of 
courts), the Most Holy one, that convicteth the wicked, mme 
who have joined together (made) the glory of the sun, the 
king of the worlds; mine, (whoam) the judge and condemner ~ 
of the wicked, mine, who have fashioned the verdure of the 
earthly pasture.” 

“The government is mine, who am the prince of my sun, 
which clothes all lands, the abodes of man, which illumines 
the house of worship (the world), which make manifest the 
heart of the persecutor of the just; mine who determined to 
make burnt offerings and victims of sacrifice for him whom 
all the world feareth.” 

“The government is mine, who am the Lord, who have 
made my arm, my right arm to be dreaded; the Most Holy 
one, who hath trampled under foot the abode of the wicked, 
who hath destroyed (in the deluge) the polluted race of the 
world, who hath made the children of the deceiver (of Satan) 
and the insolent in the habitation of wickedness upon earth, 
to tremble.”’ 

“The government is mine, who am the prince, the lord of 
the festive assemblies of the Most Holy, of the good spirit, 
of the judge (the triune God); who have ordered the solar 
years, who hath commanded the sanctification of the seventh 
day of the week, the celebration of the new moon at On.” 

“T am that I am, myself my own priest at Tantatho (the 
sacred city), who slays the victim at Abydos, the delightful 
city, who slaughters the burnt offering of trespasses for thee: 
I, the high priest at Abydos, the delightful city; the lord of 
the offering of unrighteousness for thee; the supreme offerer 
of burnt victims and of sacrifices, which are brought to him 
whom all the world feareth.”’ 

“Tt is I who slay the sacred sin offering of the lamb for 
thee at Tantatho, and who burns it in his flames.” 

“Tt is I that weave the garments (1. e. the bodies of men), 
as Lam also the inventor of the loom, I, that devised woof 
(i. e. in the human body).” 

“Tt is I, that caused the vine, grain, sheaves, threshing and 
meal to grow in the kingdom of Egypt, the magnificent.” 

“There is one, who has made the walk of the servants, of 
the (walking) statues in the house of the Most Holy one (i.e. 
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in the world) to be upright, who has made your walk upright: 
it is the spirit (i. e. wisdom) of the most holy and just one ; 
your sovereign.” 

“The Most Holy one lives; he seeth as ye see; he hear- 
eth as ye hear; he standeth as ye stand ; he sitteth as ye sit.” 

“There is one, who giveth to the servants, to the (walking) 
statues in the house of the Most Holy one, fruit and refresh- 
ing drinks of every kind; who giveth to you fruit and refresh- 
ing drinks of every kind every (new) year of the Most Holy 
one; and he is your sovereign.” 

‘There is one, who hath lighted the lamps of heaven; one, 
who hath woven the star-covered path (the milky way) for his 
servants, the (walking) statues in the house of the Most Holy 
one; who hath lighted the heavenly lamps for you, who hath 
woven the star-covered path for you; and that is the Most 
Holy one, your sovereign.” 

“‘He, whom my prayer in the house of the Most Holy one 
exalteth, whom my song of praise exalteth, whom the choral 
anthem praiseth; he the Most Holy and Just.” 

“‘He, to whom all the world crieth, and whom they seek 
and worship on bended knees, whom the choir of the anthems 
of praise exalteth; to whom the circle of musicians shouteth; 
he, the sitter in judgment over his harvest-fields on earth ; 
who walketh about in his plantations, your sovereign.” 

““Yea, the Most Holy one walketh through the terrestrial 
hosts, when evening hath come, and findeth the derider of 
those who seek after righteousness, as well as the obscurity 
of the just, who are concerned for the safety (salvation) of 
many; who instruct the other servant in the fear of the law.” 

“He findeth whosoever reveres what is sacred, who- 
soever humbles his head, whosoever is willing to attend to thy 
work, to the host of heavenly powers.” 

“Praise me (saith the Lord), the almighty; seek him, who 
upholdeth the terrestrial hosts; augment your care for the 
host of the heavenly powers, of the inhabitants of the ce- 
lestial firmament, who occupy a habitation like unto your 
habitation, who walk above the head of the terrestrial hosts.” 

“T (the Lord) look and see who offers to the Lord of hosts 
whose image (the sun) is sailing upon the heavenly floods (in 
the blue firmament), sin offerings and thank offerings, who 
worships him on bended knees with humility.” 

“Thus also look ye up to me, all ye children of men in 
the house of praise, look up, too, to the host of heavenly 
powers, to the shining garment of the sky, to the carpet of 
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glory (the starry heavens), to the mansions of the host of 
mighty, who work for their master for my glory; look up to 
me, who have established my kingdom above the heavens.” 

“‘Hearken unto me, my servant! Weave garments, weave 
cloths, weave linen, girdles, bracelets of thanks for me in 
humility of heart, and in profoundest reverence, for me who 
am the Lord of all.” Here begins the anthem of praise to 
God, as follows: 

“Praise be to thy countenance, who hast woven the hosts 
of worlds, thou High and Holy God! Thou Lord of all that 
breathes the breath of life: who adornest the entire earth! 
Let me praise the architect who has made the terrestrial 
hosts; who at the appointed time hath caused all things on 
earth and beyond the world, to spring into existence, who 
hath constructed them all for me.” 

“Songs and anthems of praise to the master-architect, 
who made the world for me, who made it for the habitation 
of man, the creator’s image; praise be to him, who once cre- 
ated that splendid garment of the sky, that alternation of 
the two heavenly luminaries (sun and moon) every year 
around.” 

“T shout praises to the Lord, to the good spirit, to the 
Holy one; I serve the Lord, whom all lands fear, to the most 
Holy one at Tantatho (in the land of light).” 

“T extol the works of the Lord, which delight my heart, 
as long as I walk in the house of the Lord (on earth).” 

“OQ that the words of my mouth, and the works of my 
hand, who*’am mean and unworthy, may be acceptable.” 

Here follow now the concluding observations to this first 
book of the sacred writings of the ancient Egyptians.” 
“‘Here endeth the first book, the introduction to the writings 
contained in this sacred mummy-scroll, which glorifies the 
Lord of the universe.” 

“OQ that the Lord might be exalted in his holy temple, that 
he might be worshipped with bended knee, that corn of every 
kind, refreshing drinks, sheaves, textures of linen and wool 
might be brought to him upon the altar of the Lord God; 
(might be brought) to him, before whom the meadows and 
woods of both upper and lower Egypt are bowing their heads, 
that fields and gardens might be offered to him (to his tem- 

les).”” 

oe or his is the end, as is his the beginning (of all things).” 

Now what do we learn from these religious books of the 
ancient Egyptians, which have so long been enveloped in im- 
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penetrable darkness? They tell us, in the first place, how 
men, whose descendants we are, thought, spoke, acted, and 
worshipped our Lord and Master forty-six hundred yearsago. 
Such, and perhaps still better, may have been the state of 
things six hundred and sixty-six years earlier, in the family 
of Noah. Whether the world in general, at the present time, 
has advanced further in piety like this, I leave to every one 
to answer for himself. 

We, in the next place, find here another proof, that there 
really was a primitive revelation. For, of themselves, the 
ancient Egyptians would never have known any thing con- 
cerning a triune God, concerning the angels, his ministers ; 
concerning a father of lies, concerning the creation, the flood, 
the sanctification of the Sabbath, concerning the typical sac- 
rifice of the lamb, concerning the High and other priests. 

We learn, moreover, and in the last place, what were pro- 
perly the objects of religious worship among all the ancient 
nations of the globe. The highest object of every form of 
worship was the creator and governor of all things; The 
““Most Holy one;” “The father of Gods and men, Zeus,” 
the “Deus optimus maximus,” “Zedek (the just one) with 
his seven sons,’’ the “great king with his seven ministers.” 
Besides, they did not, as is now generally assumed, worship 
the local powers of nature, animals and plants, but higher 
beings, created by God, and of an intermediate nature be- 
tween God and man, who work for their Lord and for his 
glory.” These are the above-named seven sons of Zedek, 
those seven Kabiri of the Greeks, the Romians afid others; 
those seven ministers of the Most High, through whom he 
governs the world. According to the already corrupted opin- 
ion of the ancients, the seven planets were the bodies of 
these seven Kabiri, and the twelve constellations of the zodi- 
ac were the mansions of the twelve dii majores. Sacred an- 
imals were held in veneration by the ancient Egyptians, 
merely because they were, according to the statement of the 
ancients themselves, regarded as the “symbols of the divine 
creative powers, which revealed the single deities.” Besides 
this, it is extremely probable, that these sacred writings will, 
in time, make us acquainted with many other things, of which 
we, at present, have as yet scarcely any conception: they 
will bring nearer to us anage and a world, which thus far has 
Jain far beyond our horizon. 
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IV. THE JUDICIUM MORTUORUM, 
(Judgment of the dead.) 


Nearly all the manuscript copies of the sacred records of 
the Heyptians, contain a pictorial representation of the judg- 
ment, to which the souls of the deceased were forced to sub- 
mit, before they were either united with the Lord, or con- 
signed to perdition. They nearly all contain the same figures, 
and are accompanied by almost the same inscriptions. The 
entire picture represents the celestial judgment-hall. In the 
middle of the top of it are inscribed the words: ‘‘ House of 
the Tribunal ;’’ on both sides, there are five times repeated, 
the words: “ Light, revelation, justice.” In the background 
towards the left, is seated the Most Holy one, upon his throne, 
surrounded by the holy of the holies. Before him are sta- 
tioned the witnesses of the tribunal, of which all are person- 
ified, as, for example, the forty-two personages on the pedi- 
ment, signifying the forty-two cardinal virtues (justitiae, 
Diodor. I. 92), below appear pity, loyalty, just weight and 
measure, the four seasons of the year (the horae), which had 
witnessed all the actions of the deceased; further to the right 
stands Thoth (the world). Behind him are seen both the 
_Cabiri, Day (Horus) and Night (Amibis), which are balanc- 
ing the virtue of the deceased, and the foibles of his heart, 
against each other, ina pair of scales. The result is recorded 
by Thoth upon a tablet, in order to present it to the judge. 
Hereupon follows justice, who introduces the soul of the de- 
ceased ‘‘into the secret mansion of God (into heaven) in 
order that there it may worship the creator face to face, 
throughout all eternity.” The soul thus introduced by jus- 
tice, approaches the Most Holy one with the following words 
(which are annexed to the figure): “Let me enter in among 
the people for all times. I have carefully refrained from 
committing murder. I have carefully refrained from tres- 
passing (robbing). I have carefully refrained from secret 
fraud and deception (from lying). I have maintained rever- 
ence for the gods, and respect for the law. I have praised 
thy countenance, thou creator of terrestrial hosts, thou sa- 
ered Being, God, Lord of Abydos (lord of time); who im- 
partest light to thy servants, flashes of light to the darkness 
of night. O Lord, I have loved thy servants, who walk in 
the house of thanksgiving and praise (on earth). I have 
exalted, I have glorified him, who has made.all the world, in 
this house of creation, ever since I have walked among the 
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terrestrial (hosts) I have brought sacrifices in abundance in 
the house of worship, in the house of praise (upon earth). 


V. Tue Demotic DocuMENTs. 


The administration of justice among the ancient Egyptians 
was formerly entirely unknown to us. In the course of time, 
however, a multitude of demotic, hieratic and Greek papyri 
were brought into Europe, which documents diffused a great 
deal of light on this point, and enlightened us respecting the 
history of ancient jurisprudence. The Greek translations. 
and subscriptions of judicial documents from all parts of 
Egypt, served especially as valuable aids in this respect. 
Now we know that there were tribunals, or courts of justice, 
in every city, that all sales or conveyances of property, were 
required to be made according to a regular legal process, that 
sixteen witnesses were necessary to their validity, that of 
every deed there existed an original document and an anti- 
graphon, that purchases and sales were effected with the 
utmost circumstantiality and caution, and that the persons 
concerned were as minutely described as in lettres de cachet. 
All the documents of this kind begin with the year, month 
and day of the reigning sovereign; they make mention of 
his predecessors, and of the priests and priestesses then liy- 
ing. No American deed can offer greater security than one 
of these papyri of the ancient Egyptians. Precisely the 
same arrangement is to be observed in the legal documents 
from the times of Psamstichos, Darius, Xerxes, Ramses 
(1650 B. C.) and Amos (1800 B. C.), which are preserved in 
the museum at Turin. Dr. Abbott’s collection contains six 
documents of this kind, and even a large papyrus, which is 
not yet cut asunder, and presents both the original document 
and its antigraphon. These are all from the time of the 
Lagidae; more particularly from the age of Ptolemaeus ° 
Epiphanes, two hundred and two years before Christ, and 
will furnish many a valuable contribution to the history of 
jurisprudence. 

VI. Toe Poenrx. 


Nearly all the copies of the sacred writings of Egypt con- 
tain, as is evident from Dr. Abbott's papyrus, No. 766, 
among others, a religious consideration of two birds, Penoh 
and Cholz, placed side by side, and are distinguished from 
each other only by the long feathers which adorn the head 
of the former. These two birds have reference to the well 
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known myth concerning the phoenix. For the word Penoh 
is identical with phoenix ; and Hermapion translates the pic- 
ture of that bird sitting on his funeral pile, which is to be 
observed in the Flaminian obelisk, by phoenix. The name 
Choli corresponds exactly with the name of phoenix in the 
book of Job, where it is chol, and also with the later Coptic 
Alloe. Now what may be the true meaning of the ancient — 
myth concerning the phoenix, which has been preserved and 
transmitted upon monuments and coins, even down to the 
time of St. Cecilia? The ancients themselves, who were 
very well acquainted with the import of this myth, give us 
only the following brief account of it: There is a bird, of 
which there is but one specimen in the world, and which 
comes flying from the Hast once in the course of every six 
hundred and fifty-one years, in company with many other 
birds, and after its arrival in the city of the sun (Heliopolis) 
here burns itself up, about the time of the vernal equinox, 
whereupon it rises again out of its ashes, and flies away again, 
to return no more till after the expiration of six hundred and 
fifty-one years. This phoenix made his first appearance in 
the reign of Sesostris, then again during the reign of Amos, 
and the last time amid great festivities, in the sixth year of 
Claudius. There was, however, also a pseudo phoenix (chol), 
which consigned itself to the flames as early as the autumn 
of the five hundred and thirty-ninth year, and besides, made 
its appearance repeatedly during the interval. The latter 
event occurred under the consuls, 310 B. C., under Evergeta 
I., under the consuls, 37 after Christ, under Trajan, during 
the second and sixth years of the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
under Caracalla, Caius, Constantine the Great, Constantine 
II., and others. It has now been ascertained that this sin- 
gular myth signified nothing more than the transit of Mercu- 
ry across the disk of the sun. The bird phoenix was an 
emblem of Mercury, as we are informed by the Isis-table 
(Tabula Bembina). There is but one planet Mercury, as 
there was but one pheenix. The city of the sun, in which 
the phoenix was accustomed to consign himself to the flames, 
is simply the sun, or the house of the god, sun, in which 
Mercury, during his passage through the disk, may be said 
to be consumed by fire. As the phoenix burns himself u 

every six hundred and fifty-one years, about the time of the 
vernal equinox, so Mercury subjects himself to a similar pro- 
cess every six hundred and fifty-one years, on nearly the same 
days of the year. Mercury passes always from cast to west, 
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across the disk of the sun; it is exactly the same with~the 
phoenix. Whilst Mercury enters upon his passage across the 
disk of the sun, performing his flight into the disk of the sun, 
he is attended by a multitude of stars; and in a similar 
manner, the phoenix is accompanied by a multitude of minor 
birds (flying stars). As the phoenix came forth anew out of 
his ashes in the sixth year of Claudius, under Amos and Se- 
sostris, and always at the expiration of six hundred and fifty- 
one years, so Mercury was likewise, as it were, born again in 
the years 50 A. C., in 1904 and 2555, B. C. Precisely as 
another and different phoenix consigns himself to the flames 
in the autumn, always after the expiration of five hundred 
and thirty-nine years, and. according to circumstances, still 
more frequently ; so does Mercury. Like the phoenix, Mer- 
cury has also made his transit over the sun’s disk on October 
10th A. 310 B. C., on April 11th A. 227 B. C., on April 
13th A. D. 37, on April 19th A. D. 109, on Oct. 25th A. 
D. 188, on April 18th A. D. 142, on Oct. 24th A. D. 217, 
on Oct. 23d A. D. 283, on April 20th A. D. 326, and on 
April 22d A. D. 339. In a word, there was a phoenix-period 
and a mercurial-period of six hundred and fifty-one, and of 
five hundred and thirty-nine years. In the same years in 
which the phoenix had destroyed himself with fire in the city 
of the sun, Mercury had likewise performed his transit over 
the sun. 

But it will be asked, what benefit can we derive from these 
astronomical observations of the Egyptians, which go back 
as far as the year 2555 B.C.? They show us, in the first 
place, how far this nation had already, at that time, advanced 
in the science of astronomy. And moreover, as the transits 
of Mercury very rarely occur, and are based upon infallible 
calculations, these facts, as they are distinctly stated to have 
occurred in particular specified years of certain sovereigns, 
will serve to rectify ancient history and chronology. ‘They 
will, as we shall see hereafter, assist us in showing, that Pe- 
tavius, the originator of the chronology now generally in use, 
has put all the events of Greek and Roman history a year, 
and respectively two too high, and that the whole history of 
Egypt, as determined by Messrs. Boekh, Bunsen and Lepsi- 
us, will have to move down three thousand years. 


VIL. Tur Apis-MuMMIESs. 


It is true, that no Egyptian museum is, as yet, in posses- 
sion of such an Apis-¢mummy. But what information can we 
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gain from these ancient bulls? The voice of no bull is at all 
agreeable to the ear, and yet from those we shall learn very 
agreeable things. We learn from them, in the first place, 
how admirably the ancient, Egyptians understood the art of 
preserving dead bodies for thousands of years. How can 
they have effected this? Herodotus affirms, that they em- 
ployed otnos phoentkios, owos powixs, and that the process — 
occupied the space of several months. But what may have 
been this palm-wine, which is the literal translation of the 
word? This substance was, as we now know, nothing more 
than pyroligneous acid, which is found in the smoke of burn- 
ing wood, and contains a large quantity of creosote. Thus 
the mummies of the ancients were nothing more than our 
smoked hams. Creosote and pyrolignic acid possess the pro- 
perty of desiccating meat or flesh completely, in the process 
of time, and of preserving it against putrefaction and worms. 
If the practice should be revived, of administering the flesh 
of mummies as medicine, to which purpose our aneestors 
probably appropriated many an entire mummy, then these 
three bulls would alone suffice to supply all the apothecary- 
shops of America with pills three thousand years of age. 
But these Apis-mummies have yet another much more im- 
portant value, even in confirming the truth of the sacred 
scriptures. The Egyptians are known to have computed 
their time, in the transactions of ordinary life, according to 
vague years of three hundred and sixty-five days, without any 
intercalary day. Hence it happened, that the first day of 
the year would come one day too early once in every four 
years, and so it went on, till after the expiration of fourteen 
hundred and sixty-one vague years, the new-year’s day, which 
was the first day of the month of Thoth, would again coin- 
cide with our 20th of July. On the same day the dog-star, 
Sirius, rose in Egypt, shortly before sunrise. Hence it came, 
that the Egyptians denominated the period of fourteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one vague years, which began in the year in 
which the dog-star rose heliacally on the 1st of Thoth, or on 
our 20th of July, a canicular period, or Periodus Lothica. 
Now these canicular periods commenced on the 20th of July, 
in the year 2781 and 1322 B. C., and the last time in the 
year 139 p.c.n. About the year 1322 B. C., the Egyptians 
made the important discovery, that at the commencement of 
the second canicular period, on the 1st of Thoth, 1322 B. C., 
the moon was in its first quarter; exactly as it had been on 
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the 1st of Thoth, twenty-five years before; in short, that af- 
ter the lapse of twenty-five vague years, the moon presented 
again precisely the same shape on the same day, and at the 
same hour. ‘This observation, which proved conclusively, 
that the creator had, from eternity, so ordained the course of 
the sun and moon, that after the lapse of twenty-five years, 
they would again be at exactly the same distances from each 
other, appeared of such importance to the pious Egyptians, 
that for this reason they instituted a division of time into 
periods of twenty-five years, and expressed this sacred period 
by a living symbol, i. e., by the Apis-bull. The bull was, 
among the Egyptians, an emblem of the sun; the Apis-bull, 
however, representing as it did, at the same time also the 
moon, and the conjunction of the sun and moon on the Ist of 
Thoth, required to have marked upon it the symbolic signs of 
the moon. The Egyptians therefore selected, for the worship 
of Apis, who, according to Plutarch, was to them a living 
image of the divine wisdom, of the soul of Osiris, a black 
bull, which had a crescent on its side, and a wart in the shape 
of a beetle, (which likewise designated the moon) under ‘the 
tongue. 

This Apis-bull was worshipped in a temple of his own, at 
Memphis, and at the expiration of twenty-five years, when 
the Apis period was at an end, it was killed, embalmed in the 
shape of a mummy, and in commemoration of the quarter of 
a century just past, solemnly interred for preservation in one 
of the Apis-catacombs. An Apis-catacomb of this deserip- 
tion, full of Apis-mummies and inscriptions, was discovered 
a few years ago, by Mariette, a French Savant. 

But the question now arises, in what year the Apis-periods 
began. ‘This question is answered by several coins, which 
were struck under the Roman emperors after the commence- 
ment of the third canicular period, and which dated the be- 
ginning of the Apis-period from the same year with which 
the canicular period had begun, i. e. the year 139 p. ¢, n. 
The Apis-periods, therefore, commenced simultaneously with 
the canicular periods, as is manifest from the moon-crescent 
on the side of the Apis-bull, and from the nature of the case 
itself. This is a fact of great importance in ancient history. 
For the ancient historians record, in several places, in what 
years of the Persian, Greek, and Roman sovereigns, an Apis- 
period commenced again. And thus it has been ascertained 
that the unfortunate Petavius, whom all our historians have 
‘to this day implicitly followed, has put the dates of all these 
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sovereigns too far back, by two years. Thus Alexander the 
Great did not die 324 or 323, but not until 321 years B. C.; 
the seventh year of Cambyses was not 723, but 721 B. C.; 
Cyrus did not ascend the throne in 538, but in 534 B. C.; as 
is proved by still other incontrovertible facts, especially by 
the eclipses of this time. 

This goes, in the next place, to establish and confirm a 
biblical tradition, which ought never been so rashly and un- 
scrupulously assailed. ‘The prophets and chroniclers assure 
us repeatedly, that the Babylonian Captivity lasted seventy 
entire years. But according to Petavius, we cannot even 
make out sixty-six years, simply because he has put Cyrus 
four years too early. But as Cyrus is now brought down to 
a date by four years later, that is, to the 534th year B. C., 
the Babylonian Captivity actually extends through a period 
of seventy years. In the spring of the year 533, the He- 
brews returned to Jerusalem, and on the 25th of September, 
of the year 533 B. C., on a Saturday, the twenty-four classes 
of priests commenced again their weekly rounds of duty, 
until, on the 22d of September, of the second year before 
the commencement of the christian era, the birth of John the 
Baptist was announced to Zacharias, who belonged to the 
eighth class of the priests, i. e. to the class Abia. 

From these corrections of ancient history it likewise fol- 
lows, as many have already surmised, that the entire historical 

‘canon of Ptolemaeus down to Titus, is entirely erroneous. 
Consequently, the eclipses recorded by the ancients, must 
have been different from those which Ptolemy calculated, and 
our lunar tables must be based upon a different motion of lu- 
nar nodes, from that assumed by Ptolemy. In the year 130 
after Christ, Ptolemy undertook to construct the first lunar 
tables, in which he endeavored to determine the elements of 
the lunar motion. With this end in view, he started upon 
the basis of the earliest eclipses of the moon, and his own 
observations. He found, however, in older authorities, no- 
thing further than the bare announcement of the fact, that in 
certain years of the reign of certain kings, as far back as 
721 B. C., fourteen different eclipses of the moon had been 
witnessed. But in prosecuting his task, he had the misfor- 
tune to be guided by erroneous chronological tables, in conse- 
quence of which, he placed the eclipses in question into the 
wrong years, dnd necessarily determined the place of the 
moon’s nodes incorrectly. The later astronomers, as far 
down as the time of Burckhardt and Damoiseau, without any 
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regard whatever to the facts of history, labored under the 
delusion, that those lunar eclipses, mentioned by Ptolemy, 
had been observed to the nicety of a minute, by the Babylo- 
nians themselves; and hence their repetition of the errors of 
Ptolemy. We can easily conceive that these new lunar ta- 
bles, which were based upon entirely false premises, could 
only for a short time correspond with the observations of later 
eclipses. It was therefore necessary to construct new tables 
every one hundred years, and even still more frequently. 
We now comprehend, at last, why it is that all the lunar ta- 
bles thus far in use, are not in harmony with the most recent 
observations of eclipses, as is proved by the total eclipse of 
the sun, whieh occurred in Germany in 18651, and also in 
what place the lunar node must really have been in 721 B.C. 
It is obvious that this fact is one the utmost importance in 
astronomy. We now also know the date of the celebrated 
total eclipse of the sun, so long an object of anxious inquiry, 
mentioned by Thales as having occurred during the battle 
between the Medes and Lydians, on the Halys. It did not 
take place 610 years B. C., according to which the mother of 
Cyrus would have been but twelve years of age at the time 
of her marriage; but on the 18th of May 622 B. C., which 
would make Mandane twenty-three years of age. 


Vill. Tue Asrronomy or THE HGYPTIANS. 


Diodorus asserts as an eye-witness, that the Egyptians, 
‘from time immemorial, had been in the habit of making and 
recording astronomical observations on all the planets.” An 
example of this is furnished us by the above-mentioned pa- 
pyrus in Dr. Abbott’s collection, which, besides, is remarka- 
ble for this reason also, that it contains demotic explanations, 
and that it is the only one of the kind at present known to 
_ us. But in what way did the ancient Egyptians express and 
preserve their astronomical observations? In answering this 
inquiry, we find, in the first place, among the ancients, a 
statement to the effect, that they designated the seven planets 
by means of the images of their seven supreme divinities, the 
Cabiri, and the twelve signs of the zodiac by means of the 
images of their twelve greater gods. The ancients, in conse- 
quence of their ignorance of the telescope, were acquainted 
with only seven planets, arranged in a series according to 
their several velocities, thus: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. ‘The zodiac is the ball of 
the heavens, within which these seven planets perform their 
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perpetual revolutions. The middle of this belt is the line on 
which the sun advances, or the ecliptic, a circle which, like 
all others, was divided into three hundred and sixty degrees. 
The zodiac is divided into twelve sections of thirty degrees, 
and each of these sections contained a group of stars, into 
which the imagination conjured figures of men, animals and 
utensils; whence the name of the zodiac (which is literally a 
circle or belt of animals). These images or signs of the zo- 
diac are, in their regular order, as follows: Aries, Taurus, » 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricornus, Aquarius, Pisces; their course, when observed 
with the north pole behind the spectator, is, ike that of the 
sun, moon, and planets, from right to left. Hach of these 
signs of thirty degrees in length, was again subdivided into 
three smaller sections of ten degrees (Dicuria), into five sec- 
tions of different lengths (Horia), into twelve sections of two 
and a half degrees (Dodecatemoria) and lastly into thirty 
sections of one degree (moirae), and every one of these sub- 
divisions of the zodiac was presided over respectively by one 
of the inferior divinities. 

It was by means of these divinities, and their symbols, 
therefore, that the Egyptians expressed their astronomical 
observations, and more particularly the position of the seven 
planets at the time of memorable events. ‘They brought the 
images of the seven planetary gods in connection with the 
images of the twelve zodiacal gods, and with the subordinate 
deities of each sign, with which a planet stood in conjunction. 
This could, of course, be accomplished in several ways, as we 
can at once show by a few examples. Itis scarcely necessary 
to state beforehand, that with the assistance of our astrono- 
mical tables, these ancient planetary constellations can easily 
be calculated with mathematical certainty, to the year and 
day. For a planetary constellation, showing only the signs 
of the zodiac, in which the seven planets formerly stood at a 
particular time, can, according to well known astronomical 
laws, occur but once in twenty-one hundred and forty-six 
years; but planetary constellations, showing the Dicuriae, 
Horia, Dodecatemoria and degrees in which the seven planets 
formerly stood, can occur but once in the entire course of 
history, nay even in millions of years. All the events of 
ancient history, to which such constellations, as observed by 
the ancients themselves, are linked, are by means of these 
planetary constellations, determined with incontrovertible 
certainty. And this is of the utmost importance for the cor- 
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rection of ancient history. Several hundred such planetary 
constellations have been preserved, partly in the historical 
works of the ancients, partly on their monuments, on the 
pyramids, on temples, in the catacombs, on the sarcophagi, 
mummy-chests, tables of stone, papyrus-scrolls, &. Among 
the Hgyptians, they go back as far as the year 2781 B. C.; 
among the Greeks, as far as 778 B. C.; among the Romans, 
as far as 752 B. C.; among the oriental nations, as far as 
the years 8447 and 5871 B. C. Among the most remarkable 
of them are the following: 


IX. Tur Zoprac or DENDERA. 


In the year 1799 the French Savants, who accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt, discovered, on the ceiling of the little 
temple at Dendera, a carved representation of the heavens, 
with the signs of the zodiac, and other figures. After this 
stone slab, which formed the ceiling of the temple, had been 
cut out with a saw, and transported to Paris, the grand dis- 
covery was made, that this monument was at least seventeen 
thousand years old, and that the flood and the creation were 
myths. From that time to the year 1833, upwards of fifty 
works of this character have been published. This praeada- 
mitic chimera soon created so great a sensation, that it was 
found expedient to make it invisible in Paris, by locking it 
up ina dark room. Meanwhile the key to the astronomical 
inscriptions of the ancient Egyptians had been found in 1833, 
from which it appeared that this zodiac of Dendena contains 
a planetary constellation, by means of which the exact date 
of this much discussed monument could be determined by its 
own evidence. We observe, namely, besides other heavenly 
constellations, expressed by certain figures, the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, and also the images of the seven planetary 
gods, which are distinguished from all the rest by the cir- 
cumstance, that they, ike the planetary gods on all other 
astronomical inscriptions, bear in their hand the sceptre (zor, 
the mighty, puisant one) and the ansated cross (anak, prince) 

We find, therefore, that at the time of the construction of 
the temple of Dendena, Saturn stood in Virgo, Jupiter in Li- 
bra, Mars in Gemini, the Sun, Venus and Mercury in Aqua- 
rius, and the Moon in Taurus. Every planetary constellation 
of the kind, can be easily calculated: and what was now the 
result with reference to the date in question? It was not the 
year 17000, B. C., but the 11th of February, of the thirty- 
seventh year after Christ, which was the year of the birth of 
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Nero. This emperor had, according to the account of the 
Roman writers, constructed and restored many temples in 
Egypt, and Nero’s name is, even at the present time, still to 
be found on every side of the temple at Dendena, and half 
of it even on the zodiac at Paris. Thus ended the merry 
tragedy of the zodiac at Dendena. 


X. Tue Isits-TaBLE 
(Zabula Bembina). 


Two hundred years ago, a magnificent bronze tablet or 
plate, inlaid with a great many silver figures of the gods, was 
dug up in the city of Rome, and came into the possession of 
Cardinal Bembi, whence it has been designated ever since as 
the Tabula Bembina. After an examination of many years, 

_the discovery was made that this table had been executed as 
early as the time of Moses, and that it’ contained the secrets 
of the magnetic needle. A closer examination in the year 
1833, however, led to the conclusion, that this table repre- 
sented in its twelve squares, nothing more than the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, expressed by means of the twelve supe- 
rior deities of the Egyptians, and that it furthermore con- 
tained, in certain squares or signs, the figures of the seven 
Cabiri or planets. It was thus found that the antemosaic and 
magnetic Isis-table exhibits the planetary constellation of the 
year 54 after Christ, in which year Trajan was born. And 
it actually contains the names of Cesar Trajannos, and 
those of his wife and daughter, Plotina and Sabina. 


XI. Tur SarcopHacus oF OSIMANDYA. 


About forty years agy, Balzoni discovered, near Thebes, 
in the valley of Biban el Moluk (the graves of the kings), a 
large catacomb, which had never been opened, and which 
contained thousands of mummies, with which he cooked bil- 
lah for himself and his fellahs. In the innermost chamber, 
however, he found a costly colossal royal sarcophagus, made 
of alabaster, and covered, both externally and internally, 
with inscriptions and images of divinities; which subsequent- 
ly was brought into the museum of the architect Soane at 
London, through the agency of consul Salt. This sarcopha- 
gus once contained the lifeless remains of Osimandya, the 
greatest king of Egypt, and father of Ramses the great, the 
last king of the eighteenth dynasty. ‘To this same Osiman- 
dya and Ramses, was dedicated the obelisk, with Hermapion’s 
translation, now standing near the porta del popolo at Rome. 


\ 
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The sarcophagus of this Ramses the great, was likewise dis- 
covered by Belzoni, in a catacomb of the vicinity. It is now 
in Paris, and its lid at Cambridge. The diagrams of both 
these catacombs, on papyrus-scrolls of the same age, showing 
all their chambers, and their length, breadth and height, was 
found at Turin, by myself, in the year 1827. On these two 
sarcophagi are inscribed the planetary constellations at the 
birth of the two kings already named from the years 1731 
and 1694 B. C. The planetary constellation of Osimandya, 
in Soane’s sarcophagus, is also found on the colossal ruins 
near Karnac, in the vicinity of Thebes. It follows from this, 
that the ancient Osimandyeum, the largest edifice of antiqui- 
ty, and minutely described by Diodorus, was what is now 
known as the ruins of Karnac. Its gigantic columns, which 
are so large, that one hundred men can find standing-room 
upon one of its capitals, are still standing to this very day, 
simply because the vandal hand of Cambyses was unable to 
overturn them. 


XII. Tur PLANetary ConsteLLATION oF Mrnazs: 


Among the greatest curiosities of Dr. Abbott’s museum, is 
a necklace containing the name of Menes Athothis. This 
work of art reminds us of the founder of the Egyptian em- 
pire, of the first king of the land, concerning whom there 
has been so much contention during the last three centuries. 
It is a fortunate circumstance, that the Egyptians made an 
observation of the planetary constellation at the time of Me- 
nes’ arrival in Egypt, and that it has been preserved for us 
in their temples and in their sacred writings, even to the 
present day. We are at present already acquainted with 
sixteen temples and monuments, which exhibit a representa- 
tion of this very planetary constellation of Menes. On the 
majority of them, the ancient Menes stands opposite to the 
row of the gods, his only garment being a tiger skin; on oth- 
ers his person and his name are expressed by means of the 
crescent, i. e. the letters M. N. (Menes). ‘The most concise 
expression of this planetary constellation, is to be found in 
the said temple near Karnac, from the year 1700 B.C. 
Each of the seven planetary gods is seated on a chair, to- 
gether with one of the twelve gods in whose sign the planet 
at the time happened to stand. We therefore find the sunin 
Cancer (0°), the Moon in Scorpio, Saturn in Sagittarius, Ju- 
piter in Aries, Mars in Sagittarius 10°, Venus in Cancer 10°, 
Mercury in Cancer 5°. This planetary constellation, which 
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has occurred but once in history, has reference to the year 
2781 B. C., to the sixteenth of the Julian July, which was, 
at that time, the day of the summer solstice. It is by such 
methods, therefore, that the Hgyptians expressed and trans- 
mitted their astronomical observations from Menes down to 
Constantine. Several hundred of them have been preserved 
to this very day. ‘They determine the natal year of Phara- 
ohs, of priests and private individuals, for example, from the 
years 1833, 1632, 1578, 1524, 1104, 787, 661, 621, B. C., &e. 


XU. Tue PLanerary ConsteLLATIONS OF THE GREEKS 
AND RoMANS. 


By means of the key to the astronomy of the ancient 
Eeyptians, we have also foundthe key to the Greck and 
Roman astronomical monuments. We are already familiar 
with the manner in which the Greeks and Romans denomi- 
nated their seven planets, and expressed them by means of 
the images of their seven Cabiri (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, 
Venus, Mercury and Luna). To which signs of the zodiac, 
the twelve Dii majores of the Greeks and Romans related, the 
ancients have themselves told us. It was, consequently, easy 
to explain also the astronomical monuments of the Greeks 
and Romans. Examples of this description are found in 
their authors, on their temples, houses, altars, Etruscan vases, 
lamps, &c. Among the Greek planetary constellations, which 
were denominated Azerae Klinae, we may mention the Olym- 
pian double-altars from the year 778 B. C., which was the 
commencement of the Olympiads; the planetary constella- 
tion on the statue of the Olympic Zeus, 490 B. C., having 
reference to the battle of Marathon; the planetary constel- 
lation on the frieze of the Parthenon from the year 480 B. 
C., referring to the battle of Salamis, &c. 

In precisely the same way the lectisternia of the Romans 
mentioned by Livy and others, likewise denoted planetary 
constellations ; as, for example, the lectisternium 397 B. C., 
under the tribunes, Augurinus and Priscus, and that of 217 
B. C., after the battle against Hannibal, near lake Thrasi- 
menus.. The Roman altars (Arac) contain the planetary 
constellations at the birth of the Roman emperors, to whom 
they were dedicated. We thus find on the ara albani, the 
nativity of Augustus, of the year 63 B. C.; on the Putcolian 
plinth that of Tiberius, of the year 40 B. C.; on the Capi- 
tolian puteal and on the Borghesian Ara, that of Claudius, 
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of the year 9 B. C.; onthe Gabinian Ara that of Vespasian 
nine years after Christ, &e. 


XIV. Tue PLANETARY CONSTELLATIONS OF THE FouUR AGEs 
OF THE WORLD. 


Astronomy is, according to the accounts of the ancients, 
coéval with the human family. Josephus already assures us, 
that Seth was the originator of this science, and the Egyp- 
tians trace it back to a period as early. That astronomy ex- 
tends back to a period prior to the time of Noah, is manifest 
beyond a doubt, from the fact, that among all the nations of 
antiquity, we meet with the same zodiac, and the same arbi- 
trary divisions of it, the so called hypsomata of the planets, 
that is to say, certain remarkable degrees of the zodiac, &e. 
Among these ancient nations, we may instance particularly 
the Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, Acthiopians, Arabians, 
Pheenicians, Chaldzeans, Babylonians, Hindus, Chinese, Ja- 
panese, Persians, Mexicans. It will, consequently, not be 
surprising to us, that antiquity should have transmitted to us 
astronomical observations of a far earlier date, observations 
which, in whatever way we may explain them, go back as far 
as the creation of man. ‘To these belong the four ages of © 
the world, and the planetary constellations observed at their 
respective commencements. All the ancient nations were 
acquainted with the gradual revolution of the entire starry 
heayens, and their great world-period of thirty-six thousand 
years, was based upon this fact. On the day of the vernal 
equinox, in the year 1784, the disk of the sun may haye 
covered a certain star at the ecliptic, but on the same day, 
1856, the same star stood aside the sun towards the east; it 
removed during these seventy-two years, one degree, or two 
diameters of the moon. This phenomenon is termed the 
precession of the equinoctial poits. As the ancients had no 
telescopes, they were unable to determine this precession 
with sufficient accuracy, and assumed, that the heayens moyed 
but one degree in every one hundred years. Now, as the 
ecliptic, in which the sun performs its course, is divided into 
three hundred and sixty degrees, the ancients calculated 
thirty-six thousand years for the revolution of the entire hea- 
ven; and as the ecliptic was divided into twelve signs, of 
thirty degrees each, the time of the precession of the heavens 
through one sign, or thirty degrees, would consequently be 
three thousand years. The periods during which the equi- 
noctial point passes through the different signs of thirty de- 
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grees, constituted the basis of the so called ages of the world, 
among the ancients, as we learn even from Daniel’s colossal 
image (a symbol of Time), with its head of gold, its chest of 
silver, its brazen body, and its iron feet. ‘The Greeks and 
Romans expressed these ages by means of the reigns of the 
gods. In the first, or golden age, Uranus was on the throne, 
in the second, or silver age, Saturn, in the third, or brazen, 
Jupiter, in the fourth, or iron, Mars; i. e., consequently in 
the four periods of time in which the equinoctial point passes 
through the signs Gemini, Taurus, Aries, and Pisces, in which 
at the present time the sun stands on the day of the vernal 
equinox. Each of these four ages of the world comprised, 
as we have already shown, a period of three thousand years, 
in round numbers: as, however, the equinoctial point moves 
backward a degree, even in seventy-two years, the exact 
number of years for each world-age is twenty-one hundred. 
and forty-six. We are now ready for the enquiry, in what 
years, and on what days these four periods may have begun? 
It is self-evident that this enquiry is of the utmost import- 
ance, Inasmuch as these ages, among all the ancient nations, 
began with the very year and the day of creation, and are 
based upon mathematical and incontestable truths. Now the 
ancients have preserved the observations of the planetary 
constellations, as they took place at the commencement of 
these four periods respectively. The planetary constellation 
at the commencement of the fourth age of the world, in which 
we still live, is to be found in the later Vedas, the sacred 
writings of the Hindus. . It relates to the year 598 after 
Christ, and in that same year, the equinoctial point passed 
out of Aries into Pisces. The planetary constellation of the 
beginning of the third age, is preserved in the Ramayana, 
the celebrated epopee of the ancient Hindus, and relates to 
the year 1579 B. C., to the same year in which the equinoc- 
tial point passed out of Taurus into Aries. The planetary 
constellation at the commencement of the second age, is re- 
corded in the Zendavesta, the sacred scriptures of the Par- 
sees, and relates to the year 38725 B. C., im which the equi- 
noctial point passed out of Gemini into Taurus. And lastly, 
the planetary constellation, at the commencement of the first 
age of the world, has been preserved to us by all the nations 
of antiquity. We find it in the Hypsomata (beginnings of 
the planets) of the Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, Arabians, 
Persians, Chaldeans, Hindus, &c. The most explicit account 
of it is given by the translator of the chronicle of Abu 
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Dschafar, Mohamed Tabani. It is as follows: “Know 
then, that the astronomers, Aristotle, Hipparchus and other 
great masters of this science, make mention of the time, 
which is to elapse from Adam (peace be with him) to the day 
of judgment. Those masters inform us, that at the time, 
when the Almighty and incomparable one created the moon, 
the sun and planets, every one of these heayenly bodies re- 
mained motionless in its place, until the command went forth 
from God. At that time Saturn stood in Libra 21°, Jupiter 
in Cancer 15°, Mars in Capricornus 28°, the Sun in Aries 
19° (others correctly in 0°), Venus in Pisces 27°, Mercury 
in Virgo 15° (others correctly in Pisces 27°), and the Moon 
in Taurus 3°. This was the beginning of the world, and 
since that time, the planets have never again been in the same 
position.”” And so it is, for such a planetary constellation 
can occur but once in millions of years. It took place in no 
other year, and on no other day, than the year 5871 B. C., 
and on the 10th of the Julian May, which, at that time, was 
the day of the vernal equinox. On that day the sun stood 
near the first star of Gemini (Castor and Pollux, which the 
celestial globes of the Arabs call Adam and Eve). As for 
the rest, it will be perceived, that these epochs of the four 
ages of the world, 5871, 8725, 1579 B. C., and 598 p. ¢. n., 
are separated from each other by an interval of twenty-one 
hundred and forty-six years, during which the heavens ad- 
vance through one sign of 30°. It was the last age only, 
that was made thirty years too long by the Hmdus. Among 
the most ancient astronomical observations of our forefathers, 
we are yet to mention, 


XV. THe PLANETARY CoNSTELLATION IN THE ALPHABET. 


What may be the age of our alphabet, and in what year 
was it invented, or at any rate, did it receive its present ar- 
rangement? Many are now of the opinion, that our alpha- 
bet was invented by Cadmsu, the Phcenician, about 1500 B. 
C.; that, consequently, at the time of Moses, the art of wri- 
ting was as yet unknown, and that consequently the penta- 
teuch could not have originated with Moses. But as respects 
the Phoenician Cadmus, this ancient tradition rather imports 
that we owe the alphabet to the ‘Phoenicians from eternity,” 
i. e. to the Noachians, and that the name Cadmus rather sig- 
nifies the Ancient or the Ancestor, consequently none other 
than our ancestor Noah. First of all, it is obvious to every 
one, that even before the deluge, durmg the long interval 
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from the creation until Noah, which embraced a period of no 
less than twenty-four hundred and twenty-four years, an al- 
phabet of some kind must have existed. For the New 'Tes- 
tament makes express mention of the book of Enoch: the 
Koran, the Vedas, the book of the Zendayesta, the apocry- 
phal writings of the Old Testament; Hyginus, the Phcenician 
Sanchoniathon, the Chaldean Berosus, and others affirm, that 
books and an alphabet existed already before the flood, and 
that the latter was invented or newly arranged by Noah him- 
self. These historical traditions are confirmed by the very 
fact, that all the alphabets of the world coincide with each 
other in point of the number, order, form, name and signifi- 
cation of the letters, and consequently they must have origi- 
nated at the time when there was, as yet, only one people in 
the world. All the ancient alphabets agree in respect of the 
first twenty-five letters, and Plutarch has already remarked, 
that the alphabet of the ancient Hgyptians, whose literature 
goes.back, as we have already seen, as far as the six hundred 
and sixty-sixth year after the flood, also contained twenty- 
five letters. That now and then a letter should have become 
obsolete, and been eventually dropped entirely, or subsequent- 
ly appended to the last letter, w, this cannot be a matter of 
surprise. All the alphabets commence with a. 6. ¢., and end 
with s.¢. «. These twenty-five letters were originally pic- 
tures or figures of objects belonging to ordinary life, from 
which they also derived their names; and every letter ex- 
pressed the sound with which its name began. The ancient 
a signified a bull’s head, in the Hebrew aleph, and consequent- 
ly expressed the vowel a.. Now if the alphabet had not been 
inyented until nineteen hundred years after the deluge, then 
the Greeks would have adapted to their own language, letters 
of which the names and forms were entirely foreign to them. 
In short, the agreement of all the ancient alphabets, among 
which we may likewise include the cuneiform letters of the 
Persians, Medes, and Assyrians, and the twenty-four radical 
signs of the Chinese and the Japanese, all go to confirm the 
tradition, according to which Noah re-arranged and transmit- 
ted the primitive alphabet. To this we must add the special 
historical notices among the ancient Phoenicians, Chaldeans, 
Greeks, &c., according to which Noah employed the alphabet 
to indicate the places of the seven planets in the zodiac, at 
the time ofthe flood, by means of the seven vowels of the 
alphabet. The alphabets of the present time contain but five 
or six vowels, but the ancient Egyptians had seven; and the 
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two vowcls ec, e, which were afterwards dropped, had their 
place, according to the ancient Arabians, next to the Hebrew 
cheth. he ancients still further specify to which particular 
planet each one of these seven distinct vowels respectively 
referred, that is, a to the Moon, e to Venus, e to the Sun, e 
to Mercury, ¢ to Mars, o to Jupiter, w to Saturn. That the 
seven vowels of the Noachian alphabet, as the ancients affirm, 
really expressed a planetary constellation, is evident from 
the very fact, that those vowels which are entirely distinct 
from the consonants, are not put in juxtaposition, neither at 
the commencement, nor in the middle, nor at the end of the 
alphabet, but scattered, like the planets in different points of 
the zodiac. 

Now if these traditions are correct, then the alphabet must 
indicate the planetary constellation at the end of the deluge, 
on 7th of September, 3447 B.C. For all the reliable tradi- 
tions of antiquity, as we shall show hereafter, concur in bear- 
ing witness that the deluge ended in the year 3447 B. C., on 
the Tth day of September. If, therefore, the alphabet was, 
at that time, a representation of the zodiac, as Sanctionia- 
thon expressly says, then the twenty-five letters must be re- 
ferred to the twelve signs of the zodiac, and that in such a 
manner, as that the first two letters are placed in Gemini, 
which was then the first sign of the zodiac. We thus obtain 
the following places of the planets: The Moon (a) in Gemini 
0°—15°; Venus (e) in Leo 0°—15°; the Sun (e) in Virgo 
15°—30°; Mercury (e) in Libra 0°—15° ; Mars (¢) in Scor- 
pio 15°—30°; Jupiter (0) in Aquarius 15°—30°; Saturn 
(w) in Gemini 0°—15°. This is really, as every one can find 
‘from his astronomical tables, the planetary constellation of 
September 7th, a. 3447 B. C. 

But, it will be asked, what benefit or advantage can we 
derive from these ancient Asiatic, Egyptian, Greek and Ro- 
man astronomical observations, although they have thus far 
been entirely unknown to us? Let every one form his own 
judgment from -what I shall now proceed to say. 


XVI. Derects or THE PLANETARY TABLES. 


Our planetary tables are based upon’ the observations of 
Ptolemy, A. D. 150. But as at that time there were as yet 
no instruments for making astronomical measurements, these 
observations of Ptolemy must necessarily contain errors, and 
these crease considerably in importance, as we go back to- 
wards earlier dates. We are now acquainted with planetary 
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places and constellations which, among the Romans, are eight 
hundred, among the Greeks nine hundred, among the Egyp- 
tians three thousand years older than those of Ptolemy, by 
means of which our planetary tables can be corrected. They 
furnish us, in repeated instances, with coincident, though not 
very important, deviations from the ancient observations ; 
and we have thus been already enabled to show, that the 
mean motions of the planets, their anomalies, nodes and apo- 
gees, differed in some degree from those assumed in the tables 
constructed on the basis of Ptolemy’s observations. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped that astronomers by profession, will 
make themselves acquainted with the astronomy of the ancient 
Egyptians. 


XVII. Tur History or Heyer. 


The celebrated Lepsius, of Berlin, has, in his great work 
on the history of Hgypt, made the immortal discovery, that 
Menes, the first king of the country, reigned before our dates 
of the flood and of the creation; that ‘“‘the deluge was con- 
fined to but a small portion of the globe;” that ‘the sacred 
scriptures contain no history;’’ that “the chronology of the 
Bible must accommodate itself to that of the Egyptians (as 
interpreted by Mr. Lepsius),” &. This great Savant, how- 
ever, has exhibited in all his writings, to the present day, 
such a degree of ignorance, heedlessness, and levity, that 
there is Sohne of any refutation of his chimeras. Mr. Lep- 
sius has not even learnt, as yet, that all great kingdoms or 
empires have originated in smaller ones, that consequently 
also Manetho’s dynasties must, fromthe very beginning, have 
been contemporaneous. ‘The whole history of Hgypt is now 
determined, even to minute dates of years and days, by means 
of the many planetary constellations mentioned above, as 
haying occurred at the birth of the Pharaohs, at the com- 
mencement of the said four ages of the world, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Menes, by means of the transits 
of Mercury connected with the reign of certain monarchs, 
and lastly, by means of the phoenix-periods and apis-periods, 
concerning which we have already spoken. On the basis of 
these mathematical truths we, in the first place, find the com- 
mencement of the reign of Thuthmoses, the first king of the 
eighteenth dynasty, during which the Hebrews emigrated, to 
have been in the year 1904 B. C. On the 7th April, of the 
same year, there was a renewal of the phoenix-period of six 
hundred and fifty-one years, which is said to have taken place 
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in the reign of this very Shuthmoses, or Amos I., and in the 
sixth year of the emperor Claudius. ‘The arrival of the 
shepherd-kings (hyksos) i. e. the Hebrews, as Josephus testi- 
fies, is ascertained with equal certainty. Even Manetho 
states, that these hyksos became the founders of Jerusalem 
subsequently to their expulsion from Egypt, and according to 
Africanus’ copy of Manetho, they ruled contemporaneously 
with the Diospolite kings of the seventeenth dynasty, that is 
to say, in their land of Goshen. The Hebrews, therefore, 
arrived in Egypt, according to Manetho, in the seven hun- 
dredth year of the canicular period, consequently in 2082 
B. ©. The precise time of Sesostris the Great, of the 
twelfth dynasty, is determined by the circumstance, that du- 
ring his reign, and on the 6th of April a. 2555 B. C., those 
phcenix-periods of six hundred and fifty-one years commenced, 
which were subsequently renewed in 1904 B. C., under Amos 
I., and in 50 A. D., under Claudius. The first year of Me- 
nes, namely the 2781st B. C., is determined by sixteen as- 
tronomical inscriptions, and by the fact, that the vetus chro- 
nicon, an old historical work of the Egyptians, places Menes 
in the first year of the canicular period, that is, likewise in 
2781 B. C. Thus it is evident that between Menes and the 
eighteenth dynasty, several dynasties must have ruled simul- 
taneously in upper and lower Egypt, which was early divided 
into twelve provinces, or Nomi. The question now is, which 
of these were contemporaneous! Erastosthenes has left us 
a translation of a list of the Pharaohs, from Menes to the 
end of the eighteenth dynasty (1647 B. C.), together with a 
statement of the years of the respective reigns of these kings, 
and from these it is manifest, not only that Menes did not 
come from Babylonia into Egypt, until the said year 2781 
B. C., but also that among the earlier dynasties, enumerated 
by Manetho, the I, XII, XVI, XVII, XVIII only were suc- 
cessive, and that the intervening ones were contemporaneous 
with them. The same Egyptian history is established with 
still greater certainty, by the table of Abydos, of the year 
1600 B. C., in which all the Egyptian kings of the Ist, 12th, 
16th, 17th and 18th dynasties are enumerated in their regu- 
lar order, but all the intervening ones entirely omitted. Fi- 
nally, we have, in addition, the table of Karnac, of the year 

700 B. ©., which divides the kings, from Menes to the eigh- 
teenth dynasty, into two series, by arranging those that ruled 
successively on one side, and those who were their contempo-— 
raries, on the other. Thus then, the strife which has lasted 
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so many years, respecting Manctho’s dynasties, and the true 
commencement of Egyptian history, has at last been set at 
rest. The history of Egypt did not begin before the year 
2781 B. C. It is true, that men may differ in opinion, but 
astronomical and mathematical facts can never be contro- 
verted. 

Our next inquiry is, what may have been the date which 
the Egyptians assigned to the creation and the deluge? The 
day of creation was, according to their traditions, the day of 
‘the vernal equinox, as Philo and the church fathers testify. 
‘The said planetary constellation of the commencement of the 
‘first age of the world, also preserved by the Egyptians, re- 
‘fers us, as we have already shown, to the same day, 5871 


Furthermore, they placed the creation in the year in which 
Sirius, the dog-star, rose with the sun, on the day of the ver- 
nal equinox, as we are informed by Porphyry, by Aencas, by 

Gazaeus, and others. And this again, could take place only 
in the year 5871 B. C. Lastly, we find it stated by the 
Alexandrian astronomer, Theon, that in the year 27 B. C., 
the sixteenth of the reign of Augustus, on the 29th of Au- 
gust (the lst of the month Thoth) a new canicular period 
(the fifth since the creation, comprising fourteen hundred and 
‘sixty-one years) had commenced; by which 5871 B. C., is 
‘again confirmed as the year of the creation. In short, the 
‘Egyptians, like all the other nations of. antiquity, have as- 
signed 5871 B. C. as the year of the creation. The history 
of the deluge they represented by the myth concerning the 
death of Osiris, which occurred on the same day, the 17th of 
the month Athyr, on which the deluge began, according to 
the sacred scriptures. 

But how does this agree with Manetho and the vetus chro- 
“nicon, which reckon three thousand years from the beginning 
‘to Typhon, the murderer of his brother Osiris (i. e. the flood, 
-for T'yphon signifies also the sea, as Osiris the mainland) and 
~farther 3984 years, from thence to Menes, and besides 217 

additional years? We are informed by Censorinus Horapollo 
and others, that the Egyptian word abot, babot (complexus) 
signified not only a year, but also a month, and also a season 
of two months. Consequently, Manetho and the author of 
the vetus chronicon, were authorized to calculate times ac- 
cording to such shorter years, without contradicting the oth- 
er historieal traditions of their nation. Now we know, more- 
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over, that Manetho’s history of Egypt was called the book 
of the Sothis, that is to say, the book of the great canicular 
period of 36525 years. This number was obtained by the 
multiplication of the smaller Sothis of 1461 years with the 
Apis-period of twenty-five years, and proximately coincided, 
as we have seen, with the great world-period of thirty-six 
thousand years. Now since Manetho was acquainted with 
the very year of the creation, 5871, which was recorded in 
the planetary constellations concerning the commencement of 
the ages of the world, he must have taken shorter years as 
the basis of those periods, in order to include in his great 
Sothis of 36525 years, the entire history of Egypt, down to 
his time. In short, for the purpose of esiablishing a history 
of 36525 years, called Sothis, Manetho turned solar years 
into months, by multiplication, as we find it also among the 
ancient Chaldeans, Hindus, Chinese and others. He there- 
fore regarded those three thousand years of his from the ere- 
ation to the flood, as so many lunar months, and consequently 
reckoned only 2424 solar years for the period in. question. 
Moreover, the 3984 years (Horae) from the deluge to Menes, 
of which each expressed a season of two months, give but 
six hundred and sixty-four solar years, and Manetho’s third 
perid of two hundred and seventeen years, rather comprises 
the days from Menes’ departure to his arrival in Egypt. 
Hence there is nothing at all irreconcilable between Mane- 
tho’s Sothis and the other traditions of his people. All knew 
that, according to the above-mentioned planetary constella- 
tions, the creation had taken place on the 10th of May 5871 
A. C., and the arrival of Menes, on the 16th of July, 2781 
A. C. Between the two epochs 3089 years intervene, and 
precisely this number we have in Manetho’s periods of 30,000 
months and 3984 Horae with 217 days. In fine, as Manetho 
reckons from the creation down to Typhon (the deluge) 2424 
solar years, the Egyptians placed the flood 2424 years subse- 
quent to 5871 A. C., and therefore in the year 3447 A. C., 
to which year, as has already been said, the planetary con- 
stellation in the alphabet refers. 


XVIII. Tue Pyramip oF CHEOPS. 


To the most remarkable among the antiquities in Dr. Ab- 
bott’s museum, belongs a heavy gold signet-ring (No. 1050), 
bearing upon it the name of King Cheops. This was the 
king who, according to Herodotus, built the great pyramid at 
Gizeh; and his name has actually been found ina chamber 
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of this pyramid. But at what precise time may this wonder 
of the world have been erected? Mr. Lepsius places the 

pyramid before the flood, and even before the creation: this 

coming from such an illustrious philosopher, does not surprise 
us at all. Yet it will be well to hear what Herodotus, whom 

Mr. Lepsius does not name, has to say on the subject. He- 

rodotus, Book If. c, 99, mentions all the particularly remar- 
kable kings, from Menes (2781 A. C.) down to his own time. 

Among those who succeeded Menes, the more remarkable 
were Moeris, the ninth king of the eighteenth dynasty, 1777 
A. C.; after him, his son Sesostris (Osimandya) 1731 A. C.; 

then Pheran (Ramses the great) 1692 A. C.; then Proteus, 
at the time of the Trojan war; then Rhampsinit; then Che- 
ops; then Chephren; next Mykerinos; next Asychis, and so 
on. ‘Thus, then, the erection of the great pyramid long sub- 
sequent to the end of the eighteenth dynasty, the period of 
which is determined by reliable astronomical observations: 

nay, its date is later even than that of the Trojan war, which, 

according to the unanimous testimony of antiquity, took 
place about twelve hundred years A. C. During this time, 

Kgypt was governed by the kings of the twentieth dynasty, 

whose names the transcribers of Manetho have unfortunately 
not preserved. In short, the pyramid of Cheops was not 
built before the creation and the flood, but as late as the pe- 

riod of the twentieth dynasty, later than the fall of Troy, 

and in the time of David. 


XIX. THEr CHRonoLocy or THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The currently received chronology of the Old Testament 
is based upon the “Doctrina Temporum,”’ Paris A. D. 1627, 
of Petavius. But this unfortunate chronologist adopted, as 
the basis of his scheme, not the correct statement of the 
Greek text, but the falsified numbers of the Hebrew, which 
shortens the period from the creation to Abraham by fifteen 
hundred years. Petavius might, and ought to have known, 
as well as Perizonius (1’ Antiquite des temps, Paris 1687), 
that after the destruction of Jerusalem, a certain Rabbi, Ak- 
iba, shortened the chronological statements in the Hebrew 
text, by fifteen hundred years, for the purpose of making 
Christ appear to have been a false Messiah, who had come so 
many years before the predicted time: Petavius ought to 
have known, that, according to the present reckoning in the 
Hebrew text, Methuselah and Lamech must have survived 
the flood; that Christ, the apostles, the first christian church- 
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es, and all the eastern churches of the present day, nay even 
the Jew Josephus, never knew of any other chronology of 
time than that of the LXX; that exen the Arabians bear 
witness to that intentional corruption; and that the Jews in 
Ethiopia have retained, down to the present day, a biblical 
history, longer by fifteen hundred years, than that of the 
present Hebrew text. However, even the Greek version of 
the Old Testament, made two hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, has, like all other ancient manuscripts, suffered from 
the carelessness of transcribers, so that we find mistakes in 
two passages. According to the book of Judges, which states 
the years during which nearly all the judges governed Israel, 
according to Josephus, and according to the genealogiés of 
the Old Testament, as even Prichard, Egyptian Mythology, 
London 1816, already showed, it was eight hundred and 
eighty years from the Exode of the Hebrews out of Egypt, 
down to the building of Solomon’s temple. The Greek text, 
1 Kings 6: 1, makes it only four hundred and forty years, 
and the Hebrew four hundred and eighty. This then would 
make the date of Israel’s exode four hundred years earlier 
than Petavius would have us believe, i. ¢., in the year 1867 
A.C. This correction of the biblical reckoning is establish- 
ed beyond all possibility of doubt, by a great number of 
mathematical and historical facts. Clemens Alexandrinus 
states that the Israelites emigrated five hundred and forty-five 
years before the beginning of the new canicular period, which 
began 1322 before Christ, consequently in the year above 
mentioned, 1867 before Christ. Manetho informs us that the 
shepherd kings (Hyksos), who, according to him and Jose- 
phus, were the Israelites, had come to Egypt seven hundred 
years after the beginning of the first Sothic canicular period, 
beginning 2782 before Christ, therefore in the year 2082 A. 
C. Now, as they departed again two hundred and fifteen 
years later, it is again obvious that the year 1867 before 
Christ was the year of their departure. This occurred, as is 
testified by ecclesiastical antiquity, under Amos I, king of 
the eighteenth dynasty; but this king reigned, asis shown 
by the planetary constellations of his successors, and the 
transit of Mercury, which occurred 1904 A. C., during his 
reign, from the year 1904 to the year 1867 “A. C., when he 
perished in the Red Sea. Joseph was, according to ecclesi- 
astical traditions, sold into Egypt during the reign of Apo- 
phis (2105 A. C.), and twenty-three years later the Israelites 
eameto Goshen: and this again proves that their exode oc- 
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eurred 1867 A. C. Josephus and the ancient Commentaries 
on Numbers 24: 17, inform us that three years before the 
birth of Moses, a remarkable conjunction of Saturn and Ju- 
piter occurred in the sign Pisces, which takes place, according 
to Kepler, only once in eight hundred years. But the only 
time when this can have occurred, is 1951 before Christ, 
whence Moses was born 1948 A. C. But as Moses was, at 
the time of the exode, eighty years old, it is again obvious 
that this exode must have occurred 1867 A. C. Further- 
more, the scriptures reckon from the flood, which ended on 
the 7th day of September, down to the exode, 1580 years. 
Now it has been ascertained that, according to the planetary 
constellation contained in the alphabet, the deluge came to 
an end on the 7th of September, 8447 A. C., hence, once 
again, the Israelites must have made their exode 1867 A. C. 
In short, from the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt, 
down to the building of Solomon’s temple, a period elapsed, 
not of 440, or of 480, but of 880 years. 

The second mistake made by teanscribers of the Greck 
text, is found in Genesis 5: 25, 26; this appears already 
from the different readings, and the contradtctions that have 
grown out of them. If, at the birth of Lamech, Methuselah 
had been only one hundred and sixty-seven or one hundred 
and eighty-seven years old, he would have survived the del- 
uge. But if we read three hundred and forty-nine years, his 
death oecurred 168 years before the flood. This being correct, 
a period not of 2242 or 2262, but of 2424 years intervened 
between the creation and the flood. In this way the history 
_ of the Old Testament is again reconciled with itself, with the 
historical traditions current among all the other ancient na- 
tions, and, what is in itself decisive, with the ages of the 
world and the astronomical traditions of all the nations of 
antiquity. For, from the planetary constellation at the be- 
ginning of the first age of the world, on the 10th of May, 
5871 A. C., down to the constellation at the end of the del- 
uge, on the 7th of September 3447 A. C., we again have 
2424 years. It has been ascertained that the Egyptians also 
reckoned, from the beginning of time to the death of Osiris 
by Typhon, i. e. to the deluge, 30,000 lunar months, hence 
2424 years. All ancient nations, and even Habakkuk and 
Daniel reckoned 6000 years from the creation to Tiberius and 
Christ. So definite a history of the Old Testament, accu- 
rately fixing not only years, but days, would never have come 
to light, had not the hand of Providence preserved for us so 
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many antiquities of Egypt, together with so many astronom- 
ical;observations from the time of the Roman emperors back 
to the day of creation, The beginning of the first age of 
the world, according to the Julian year, that 10th of May, 
5871 A. C., was really, as the traditions of the ancient na- 
tions reported, the day of the vernal equinox, and, at the 
same time, the first Sabbath. 


XX. Tur Hisrory or THE GREEKS AND RoMANS. 


The computation of time, as respects the history of the 
Greeks and Romans, at present universally in use, has also 
been derived from Petayius, but also contains, as is well 
known, the greatest contradictions and incongruities : the last 
demonstration of this will be found in the chronological tables 
of Clinton and Fischer. Thus, according to Grecian chro- 
nology, as given by Petavius, the Olympic games occurred 
in years differing from those obtained by means of his Ro- 
man chronology: a great number of eclipses of the sun and 
the moon, which the historians place in the years of particu- 
lar consuls and archons, occurred, according to the reckoning 
of Petavius, a year or two later than is affirmed by annalists 
and eye-witnesses, and Petavius even pretended that many of 
them had been supernatural phenomena. All these contra- 
dictions and mathematical impossibilities have now also been 
rectified by means of Hgyptian, Greek and Roman astronom- 
ical observations, and through the Apis-periods and the reap- 
pearances of the Phoenix. Petavius has, in his heedlessness, 
had the misfortune to take the consuls of 47 and 78. P. C., 
namely, L, Cocceius Commodus, associated with D. Novius 
‘Priscus, and Rufus associated with Silvanus, for ordinarii, 
whereas they were mere consules suffecti, or extraordinarii, 
as might, and ought to have been ascertained from the Roman 
inscriptions and coins. Petavius, assigning to each of those 
consuls two entire years, inserted them in the succession of 
the ordinary consuls, and hence dated all their predecessors, 
consequently also the whole Roman and Grecian history, too 
far back, from Titus to Claudius by one year, and from Clau- 
dius backward, by two years. One example will elucidate 
this sufficiently. On account of the consuls inserted in the 
years 47 and 78 P. C., Petavius was obliged to place Ceesar’s 
death in the year 44 instead of 42 A. C. In the same year 
the Julian calender was introduced, and its Ist of January, 
as we learn from the historians, and from the Julian coins, 
struck at the same time, began on the day of a new moon. 
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But in the year 44 the new moon occurred twenty days later ; 
and only in the year 42 A. C., the new moon appeared on 
the Ist of January. The last lunar year of the Romans 
must, for the very reason that it was a lunar year, have be- 
gun with a new moon. ‘This last lunar year of the Romans, 
consisting of 445 days, had commenced, as is well known, 
on the 13th of Octobea. But neither in 46 nor in 47, and 
not until 44 A. C., dida new moon occur on the 13th of Oc- © 
tober; again, therefore, two years later. The historians re- 
late that, on the night preceding Czesar’s assassination, Cal- 
purnia was awakened by the light of the full moon: another 
impossibility for Petavius to dispose of; for not until 42 A. 
C., was the moon full in the night from the 14th to the 15th 
of March. A short time before Czesar’s death, the Romans 
witnessed a total eclipse of the moon; but this could have 
occurred on the 13th of March only in the year 42 A. C. In 
short, Petavius has incorrectly inserted the consuls in 47 and 
78 P. C., and Czesar’s death did not occur in the year 44, 
but not until 42 A. C. Besides this, we know that in the 
month of July next following Casar’s death, the Olympic 
games were celebrated. Now, as these did not occur in 44, 
butas late as 42 A. C., all Grecian history, as arranged by 
Petavius, must move down two years. ‘This appears already 
from the aforementioned planetary constellation at the begin- 
ning of the Olympiads, which occurred, not 780, but 778 A. 
C. For the Olympiads, as all the eras of the ancients, began 
with nought. Not until the close of the first Olympiad events 
were for example, dated thus: Ol. I. year 2d. Thus, then, 
the second Olympiad began, not 776 but 774 A.C. By 
means of these corrections in Grecian history, two other facts 
of great importance have come to light: these facts, namely, 
that the Greeks and the Hebrews computed time, not by lu- 
nar months, but by fixed solar months. As respects the 
Greeks, this was maintained already by Scaliger, Clinton, and 
many others, but who were prevented, by the confusion which 
Petayius had introduced in Grecian history, from proving 
what they asserted, or giving a correct view of the solar cal- 
endar of the Greeks; which even Halma found in an ancient 
manuscript. The months Gimelion and Apellaeus have al- 
ways commenced on the 4th of December according to the 
Julian year. That the Hebrews reckoned, until after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, by fixed solar months of thirty days, 
we learn from Josephus, the earlier Rabbis, many passages 
of the Old Testament, and the dates of the Jewish Sabbaths 
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assigned to certai days of the month. ‘The first day of the 
month Ni isan, of the ecclesiastical year, began on the 6th of 
March, Julian time. With the aid of these two calendars, 
all the dates of Hebrew and Grecian history have now been 
definitely traced to distinct days of our own reckoning, with 
which they precisely correspond. 


XXI. Tue History or tur New Testament. 


For a long series of years it has been very generally be- 
lieved and taught, that Christ did not appear in the sixth 
year thousand, had not been announced, or born, or baptized, 
or crucified, or raised from the dead, in the years or days, 
foretold by the prophets, testified by the evangelists, and be- 
lieved by the primitive christian churches. All the formerly 
received epochs of the New Testament have been transferred 
to other years and days: and for what purpose? In order 
to reduce the New Testament to a “myth.” 

Weare to consider christianity under three distinct aspects, 
the historical, the dogmatical and the ethical. Historical 
christianity forms the basis of the christian faith and chris- 
tian love. For, suppose it were true that the prophets, the 
apostles and their disciples, the early church-fathers, were 
mistaken respecting the historical groundwork of the New 
Testament: then, of course, not the slightest credence would 
be due to them in respect of all other matters ; and therefore 
the structure of the christian church would, sooner or later, 
have to crumble into ruin. - This the enemy has clearly per- 
ceived, and therefore he began with undermining the basis of 
the christian church, historical christianity. Let us be thank- 
ful to God that, by means of the new historical and chrono- 
logical aids which have been specified, we are now enabled to 
demonstrate the correctness of the dates, both as to years 
and days, of all the New Testament epochs, without excep- 
tion, transmitted to us by the church. 

Everybody knows that the christian era begins with the 
1st of January next following the birth of Christ; that is, 
with the year which the astronomers designate with nought. 
If from the Ist of January of the curr ent year, 1856, we 
count back 1856 entire years, we arrive at what has just been 
stated to be the beginning of the christian era. This is the 
order fixed, 625 P. C., by Dionysius Exiguus, the originator 
of our era, or method of computing time since the birth of 
Christ, for his calculations of the Haster full moons for the 
entire christian era, are still extant. [He places the first Has- 
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ter festival after the birth of Christ in the year nought. It 
is, indeed, the opinion of many, that, according to Dionysius, 
the current year is the 1856th, and not the 1857th ; but they 
have forgotten the easter-canon of Dionysius, and nelected to 
consider that all the eras of the ancients began with a year 
nought, and had, of necessity, to begin in this way, m order 
that no ambiguities might arise. In like manner the first 
hour after noon begins at the moment when the clock strikes 
twelve; but it does not strike one until sixty minutes later, 
when the second hour after noon commences. The current 
century began, therefore, not on the first of January 1801, 
but on the same day of 1800. And now let us Inquire, 
whether the New Testament is really a “fable.” 

The first point that is fully confirmed is, that Christ came 
into the world in that century which is foretold by the pro- 
phet Habakkuk, chap. 3, v. 2. For, “the midst of the years” 
was, according to all the ancient nations, the middle of a pe- 
riod of twelve thousand years; whence, also the Greeks and 
the Romans expected the Redeemer of the world at the time 
of Augustus. Now, as all the astronomical traditions of an- 
tiquity, and especially the Old Testament, place the creation 
in the year 5871 A. C., Christ really came into the world 
‘Gn the fulness of time,” in the sixth year thousand [millen- 
nium]. ‘The Jews, with their corrupt chronology, have no 
authority whatever to be still looking for the Messiah. 

Furthermore, Christ was born, as is stated by Luke, in a 
census-year. A census of this kind was, at that time, taken 
every seven years (lustra). Now since the years of Augus- 
tus, move down, as we have seen, two years, one census un- 
der Augustus occurred in the year 9 A. C., another in the 
year 6 P. C, 

Hence it follows that also in the year 1 B. C., such a cen- 
sus was taken, although it is not mentioned by any of the 
Roman authors that have come down to us. Christ was really 
born during the first census of Quirinus. 

Herod is known to have died three months after the birth 
of Christ, and according to the account of Josephus, two 
months after an eclipse of the moon. Now since the years 
of his reign, which were linked to those of Augustus, are 
likewise brought nearer to us by two years, and since the lu- 
nar eclipse in question can have taken place only on the 9th 
of January of the year 0 (nought) A. C., therefore Christ 
must have been born shortly before the commencement of 
our era. 
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From Josephus, and from the Rabinical commentaries on 
Numbers 24: 15, it appears, that three years and some months 
before the birth of Moses, a remarkable conjunction of Saturn 
and Jupiter in the sign of Pisces, had taken place, which re- 
ally did occur in the year 1951 B. C.; and that a similar 
conjunction was to occur three entire years previous to the 
birth of the Messiah. In fact, such a conjunction did take 
place in the year 4, prior to the commencement of the Dio- 
nysian era. ‘The eastern magi, who were acquainted with 
this prediction, came, of course, to Herod three years after 
that conjunction, 1. e. shortly before the commencement of 
the year nought, and found the child at Bethlehem: whence 
it is again manifest, that Christ was born shortly before the 
commencement of our era. 

Eusebius, Tertullian, and others, place the birth of Christ 
in the same year. And thus the prophecy of Daniel 9: 24, 
has been fulfilled in every particular. For according to that 
remarkable prediction of the greatest of all prophets, the 
Savior of mankind was to come into the world in the year 
532 after the Babylonian captivity, which terminated in the 
first year of the reign of Cyrus 534 B.C. For it must be 
borne in mind, that Daniel reckons his weeks by years of six, 
twelve, and twenty-four months, in conformity with the cus- 
tom of his time, according to which the term month was ap- 
plied indifferently to intervals of fifteen, thirty, and sixty 
days. Daniel’s weeks of years are periods of seven years, 
computed in accordance with this manner of employing the 
term month. ‘This is already made evident by the words that 
“Christ was to die in the middle of the week,” and yet 
“confirm the covenant with many for one week.” Daniel 
therefore reckons from the first year of the reign of Cyrus 
(534 B. C.) to the birth of our Lord, seven weeks of years 
consisting of years of twenty-four months cach, in other 
words, ninety-eight ordinary years, and then again, sixty-two 
additional prophetic weeks, composed of years of twelve 
months each, in other words, four hundred and thirty-four 
years; which, added together, give us the sum of five hun- 
dred and thirty-two years. Now since Christ was born shortly 
before the commencement of the Dionysian era, he really 
came into the world five hundred and thirty-two years after 
the Babylonian captivity, as Daniel had predicted, five hun- 
dred and thirty-four years before. 

The birth-day of Christ, which is the day of the winter 
solstice, or our 22d of December, is determined in the first 
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place, by the testimony of the Gnostics. For these heathen 
christians, who existed already before Christ, were waiting 
for the birth of the Savior, and have left us a multitude of 
monuments, some very ancient, others more recent, according 
to which Christ was born on the day of the winter solstice. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, together with the oldest and most 
credible fathers of the church, give their testimony in favor 
of the same day. The Constitutiones Apostolorum, moreover, 
assign the Savior’s birth to the 25th of December, which, 
according the old Julian style, was the day of the winter sol- 
stice. To this must be added the evidence afforded by the 
chronograph preserved in the works of Cardinal Noris, ac- 
cording to which, Christ was born on the day of the full moon; 
and the 22d of December of the year preceding the com- 
mencement of our era, was actually the day of a full moon, 
and a Sunday. The words of John the Baptist: “ He must 
increase, but I must decrease,” serve to prove, as is affirmed 
by the fathers of the church, that John was born on the 
longest day of the year (on the 22d of June), and Christ, 
who was six months younger, on the shortest, i.e. on the 
22d of December. The same thing is proved by the Sacer- 
dotal class of Abia, at the annunciation of John the Baptist. 
In the year 533 B. C., the Jews returned to Jerusalem, and 
on Saturday, the 25th of September, upon the occasion of 
the dedication of the new altar of sacrifice by Zerubbabel, 
the twenty-four classes of priests resumed once more their 
weekly turns of official duty, which continued until the de- 
struction of the temple, seventy-one years after Christ. Now 
it was in the year 2 before the commencement of our era, 
on Saturday the 22d of September, that this eighth Sacerdo- 
tal class Abia, to which Zaccharias belonged, left the temple, 
after the birth of John the Baptist had been announced to 
him. Consequently John the Baptist was really born on the 
22d of June, and Christ, as he was six months younger, on 
the 22d of December. Thus has the prophecy of Haggai, 
2: 6, 7, 18, been literally fulfilled. For the 24th day of the 
9th month, to which the prophet points us, was at that time 
the day of the winter solstice. It was on the same day that 
the dedications of the temple by Hezekiah and Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, were typically performed. 

The baptism of Christ, and the beginning of his public 
ministry are, first of all, determined by the testimony of St. 
Paul. For since the fifteenth year of Tiberius, in which the 
Baptist entered upon his prophetic ministry, is by our pres- 
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ent calculation brought down two years later, Christ must 
have been baptized in the twenty-ninth year after the com- 
mencement of our era, “at an age of nearly thirty,” to enter 
forty days later, upon his ministry. On the same day, the 
22d of December of the same year, Christ was thirty years 
of age, and as he was “born under the law,” and consequent- 
ly obliged to enter upon the priestly office on the first day of 
his thirty-first year, he must have commenced his public min- 
istry on the 22d of December A. D. 29, and received his 
baptism on the 13th of November. Epiphanius specifies the 
8th of November, simply because on account of the shifting 
of the five Epagomena, his 8th of November corresponds to 
our 13th. The evangelists report still further, that Christ 
entered upon the duties of his public ministry forty-six years 
after the erection of the temple of Herod. As the eighteenth 
year of Herod’s reign, in which he laid the foundation of the 
temple on the 22d of March, is now brought down two years 
later, it again appears that Christ must have begun his pub- 
lic ministry A. D. 29. ; 

The three years and some months of our Lord’s public 
ministry, are indicated with sufficient clearness, in the para- 
bles concerning the fig-tree, and the vime-dresser, and by the 
four feasts of the passover, mentioned by St. John. This 
period is marked still more distinctly in the Apocalypse, by 
forty-two months, 1260 days; for, as the Hebrews always cal- 
culated by solar months of thirty days, that statement will 
give us exactly three years and six months. Thus then, the 
prophecy of Daniel, according to which Christ ‘“‘was to con- 
firm the covenant with many for one week,” was literally ful- 
filled; for exactly three years and six months, or forty-two 
months, or 1269 days elapsed from the baptism of Christ to 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the first christian feast of 
Pentecost. This prophetic week of Daniel was, as we have 
already shown, composed of months of fifteen days, conse- 
quently of years of six solar months, of which seven make 
exactly three and a half of our ordinary years. 

The year of the death of Christ, A. D. 33, is, in the first 
place, determined by the years of his public ministry, and of 
his birth. For since our Lord was baptized in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius (29 A. D.) “at the age of nearly thirty,” 
and then preached the Gospel during three and a half years, 
he must have died A. D. 33, or in the eighteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius- The same year of Tiberius is named as 
that of the death of Christ, by the Martyrologium Pauli, by 
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Eusebius, Epiphanius, Prosperus, Matata, by the chronicon 
paschale ‘and others. And thus has the prophecy of Daniel 
again been fulfilled. For he reckoned from the Babylonian 
captivity (534 B. C.) to the year in which Christ shall be cut 
off, and not be according to the Hebrew text, an interval of 
twenty weeks of fourteen years each (i. e. 280 years), forty 
weeks of seven years each (i. e. again 280 years), and two. 
weeks of three anda half years each (i. e. T years), in all 
567 years; he has consequently placed the death of Christ 
in the year A. D. 33. 

It is well known, that the death of our Lord took place on 
the 14th of the month Nisan, on the day before the feast of 
the passover, which was called “the preparation, Parasceue,” 
and this always corresponded, as we have already seen, with 
the 19th of the Julian March. It was on these same days of 
March, that the earliest christian churches, which were foun- 
ded by the Apostles themselves, always observed the festival 
at Easter, and more particularly the Quatradecimani, the Cap- 
padocians, the Gauls and others: all place the death of 
Christ, the passio, by which they meant the whole space of 
time intervening between the crucifixion and the resurrection, 
upon the 19th, 20th and 21st of March. The solar eclipse 
of Dionysius Areopagita, confirms that as the day of Christ’s 
death, with mathematical certainty. While travelling in 
Egypt and Aethiopia, this author was witness to an eclipse of 
the sun, at the sight of which he exclaimed: ‘Now the Lord 
is suffering something.” This solar eclipse on the 14th of 
Nisan, i. e. on the 19th of March, could have taken place 
only in the year 83 after Christ; it occurred at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, consequently during the very same hours in 
which Christ expired on the cross. Christ died, therefore, 
precisely on the same day on which the pascal lamb had been 
typically slain in Egypt; that is to say, three days before 
the vernal equinox. 

The resurrection of Christ took place, as we all know, on 
the following Sunday, which in the year 33 A. D., was on 
the 22d of March, the day of the vernal equinox. This fact 
is already attested by Augustine, for he says, that Christ’s 
death or passion, occurred on the very day on which the an- 
nunciation to Mary had taken place. But the constitutiones 
apostolorum refer this annunciation to the day of the vernal 
equinox, which was at the same time a Sunday. Now this 
day of the vernal equinox occurred upon a Sunday only in 
the year preceding the commencement of our era; from which 
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it is again manifest that the birth-day of Christ was on the 
22a of December. The resurrection therefore occurred on 
the very day that had already been typically sanctified by the 
exode out of Egypt, by the founding of the temples of Solo- 
mon and Herod, and by the dedication of Zerubbabel’s tem- 
ple. In like manner, the dedication of the ark of the cove- 
nant, the entry into the promised land, and the dedications 
of the temple of Solomon, and of the altar of Zerubbabel, 
had been fixed upon the day on which the birth of John the 
Baptist was announced, which was the 22d of September, the 
day of the autumnal equinox. Finally, Christ, the second 
Adam, rose from the dead on the very day on which, as we 
have already shown, the Almighty had completed the work 
of ercation. And thus the prophecy of Daniel has likewise 
been fulfilled, that “Christ was to confirm the covenant with 
many for one week, and to be cut off in the midst of the 
week,” as it reads in the original. For as the Hebrew year 
commenced on the day of the autumnal equinox, the middle 
of the prophetic week must have been the day of the vernal 
equinox, i. e. the 22d of March. 

Finally, since Christ died on the 19th of March, and rose 
again on Sunday, the 22d of March, A. D. 33, he must have 
remained in the grave three days and three nights: for this 
19th of March A. D. 33, was a Thursday. This is evident 
already, from the testimony of the evangelists. They make 
minute mention of all the events of the sacred week, and 
expressly refer Christ’s death to Thursday, to the fourth day 
after Palm Sunday, the third before the resurrection. Thus 
then the typical death of Jonah, which our Savior expressly 
referred to himself, found here its perfect antitype. Christ 
was really, like Jonah, in the heart of the earth for three 
days and three nights. 

Such, then, are some of the fruits which the antiquities of 
Egypt, preserved to us by Providence, have borne to us: of 
that Egypt, out of which God designed to call his son. 

We have here a mathematically accurate confirmation of 
the entire Old and New Testaments, a thorough and complete 
rectification of the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek and 
Roman histories and chronologies, down to Titus. And who 
can determine beforehand, what advantages may yet, in time 
to come, accrue from this source, to the christian church ? 


XXII. Tut Eoyverran & Heprew Measures or Capacity. 


Among the most remarkable curiosities of Dr. Abbott's 
museum, are two vessels, on which their measure of capacity 
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is indicated. It is known, that at the time oftheir departure 
from Egypt, the Hebrews carried with them the Heyptian 
weights and measures, and retained these in use until the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. All the names of these weights and 
measures are known to us from ancient Egyptian, Coptic, 
Hebrew, and Greek authorities; but until a few years ago, 
no man was able to compare them with our modern measures. 
Attempts have been made to determine the weights of the 
Hebrews, and consequently those of the ancient “Ee gyptians, 
by means of the [Hebrew coins from the time of the” Macca- 
bees. The result, however, is still an uncertain one, and the 
weights preserved in Dr. Abbott’s museum may perhaps help 
to shed some additional light upon the subject. Since the five 
cubit measures have been found in the catacombs, we are, as 
they give all the Egyptian measures of length, with their 
names, down to the sixteenth part of an inch, in possession 
of an accurate criterion for determining the Hebrew and 
Egyptian method of measuring lengths. But the solid and 
liquid measures of the Hebrews and Egyptians, are yet 
wrapped in impenetrable darkness. Every conceivable me- 
thod has been devised, in order to determine the capacity of 
the Hebrew liquid measures; for instance, that of the brazen 
sea in the temple of Solomon; but the results reached are 
utterly unsatisfactory. Dr. Abbott’s museum is now the on- 
ly one in the world, by means of which the subject in ques- 
tion can be settled. The carefully executed measure, No. 
389 of the collection, contains the number 19; probably be- 
cause it was capable of holding 19 Hins, which in Egypt and 
Palestine was the most commonly i in use, and was equivalent 
to about a pint of our measure. In the same manner, the 
larger amphora, No. 6, contains, as a friend discovered, the 
number 4, probably because its capacity was equal to that of 
4 Egyptian amphorae. But it will be said, that these are 
matters of trifling consequence. It is true, they may be so, 
but it is well known that important truths have often been 
brought to light by apparent trifles. 


XXIII. Tur ABRAXAS. 


I take the liberty, in conclusion, of mentioning signet- 
stones (Nos. 969 and 971), which were worn by Gnostic 
christians. The name Abraxas or Abrasax, contains as Ma- 
ther has first shown, the number 365, according to the nu- 
merical value of the Greek letters; hence the number of the 
days of the year, and thus, the Lord of the year, or of time. 
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The Gnostics considered Christ as the promised Savior of the 
world; but their creed contained an admixture of a variety 
of pagan superstitions, and this accounts for the peculiar 
character of these Abraxas stones. ‘The specimens in Dr. 
Abbott’s museum belong to the most important monuments 
of the kind; they were entirely unknown to Mather, and af- - 
ford a good deal of new and important information respecting 
the sect of the Gnostics. No. 969 is remarkable, from the 
fact that it presents the image of Christ with pagan insignia, 
and holding two phcenixes in its hands. We learn from the 
fathers of the church, and from Miinter, that the phoenix 
was a christian symbol, probably because the phoenix (or 
Mercury) had made its transit over the sun, in the month of 
October, at the beginning of the Hebrew year, immediately 
after the birth of Christ, and after his resurrection, and had 
thus marked the resurrection and the commencement of a 
new era. The Abraxas No. 971 exhibits an entirely new 
representation of Christ, and besides, four remarkable in- 
scriptions, which although they offer many difficulties to the 
translator, on account of the corrupt Coptic and Greek terms 
contained in them, are yet susceptible of an appropriate ren- 
dering. Christ’s image is a God with a lion’s head, with the 
ansated cross in his right hand, a sceptre in the left, and the 
sun disk surrounded by the snake Uracus on his head. These 
symbols phonetically denote the Lofty one, the Prince, the 
mighty one, the Lord, by their Coptic names. Underneath, 
we find the inscription: ‘“I'o the illustrious one.’ 'T'o the 
right of the figure, we find the words: “Great is Osiris, 
greater the sun, the light, the fire, the flame ; but the great- 
est of allis Horus (Christ), born in humility, but greatly 
exalted.” On the reverse we read: “I will praise him who 
possesses a dwelling at Leontopolis, who is surrounded by 
the Holy of Holies, the Lord of lightning and of thunder, of 
the storm and of the winds, to whom belongeth the heavenly 
government of everlasting nature.” Around the cireumfer- 
ence of the edge we perceive the words: ‘Thou art the guide 
that came from the sun, the God of Glory, lion-shaped, in- 
comparable to all eternity.”” The Jews had a temple at Le- 
ontopolis in Egypt, which was constructed after the model of 
Solomon’s at Jerusalem, and destroyed in the same year with 
that of Herod, in A. D. 71. Now as our Abraxas alludes to 
the resurrection of Christ, and to the temple in question as 
still existing, it must be referred to the time between the re- 
surrection of Christ, 33 A. C., and the destruction of the 
temple, seventy-one years after Christ. 
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ARTICLE III: 


REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN: 
XXIII: 
MIcHAEL J; STECK: 


“We gaze around, 
We read theit monuments: we sigh; and while 
We sigh, we sink; and are what we deplor’d; 
Lamenting, or lamented, all our lot!” 


Among the good whom the year 1848 numbered with the 
dead, the name of Michael J. Steck will long be affectionately 
remembered and pronounced with reverence and love. Many 
years must elapse, before his beloved memory and blessed 
labors will be forgotten, especially by those who acknowledge 
him as their spiritual father, and who first learned from his 
lips the way of eternal life. As long as exalted worth and 
devoted piety awaken admiration, so long will his virtues be 
held in regard, and his example commended for imitation! 

The subject of our sketch was born in Greensburg, Pa., 
May 1st, 1793. He was the son of Rev. John M.* and 
Esther Steck, who early dedicated their child to God in the 
Sacrament of Baptism, and faithfully endeavored to bring © 
him up in the discipline and instruction of the Lord. Their 
efforts were accompanied with the reward promised by Him, 
who is presented in his word as “keeping covenant and mercy 
with them that love Him and keep his commandments, to a 
thousand generations.” “From a child’? Michael “knew the 
holy Scriptures,” and seemed to love God and every thing 
good. At an early age he renewed the vows, assumed for 
him in infancy, by the rite of Confirmation, according to the 
practice of the Lutheran church, and to this solemn period of 
his life he often referred, as an occasion of peculiar interest, 
and rich spiritual blessing to his soul. As he advanced in 
years he grew in piety, and “increased in favor with God and 
man.” He was regarded as a youth of unusual promise, and 


*Rey. John M. Steck was a pastor of the Lutheran church for a pe- 
riod of nearly fifty years, the last thirty-eight of which he had charge of 
the congregations of Greensburg and its vicinity. He died July 14th, 
1830, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 


Vou. VIII, No. 29. 14 
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the same excellencies which distinguished his subsequent ca- 
reer, shone forth in his life at this early period. He was 
remarkably steady in his habits, and entirely free from the ° 
waywardness and folly, so prevalent at this critical age. He 
was always most careful in the selection of his companions, 
keeping himself aloof from the vicious and the corrupt, and 
thus he escaped the pernicious rock upon which the bark of 
many, that bade fair, has stranded. He also seemed fond of 
books, and early evinced a taste for literary pursuits. His 
father therefore determined to furnish him with the facilities 
for acquiring an education, and accordingly sent him to the 
Greensburg Academy, where he continued for several years, 
in the prosecution of his studies. Having passed over the 
usual curriculum, he now, in reliance upon Divine aid, resolves 
to devote himself to the ministry of reconciliation, and to 
labor for the salvation of souls. He begins at once the study 
of Theology, under the direction of his father, who was, at 
the time, pastor of the United Lutheran churches of Greens- 
burg and the vicinity, and who for nearly forty years ministered 
to congregations scattered over a large region of the country. 
His time was, however, so completely occupied with his pastoral 
duties, as to afford little leisure for giving instruction to his 
son, who consequently removed to Pittsburg, and continued 
his studies with Rey. Jacob Schnee, then pastor of the Ger- 
man church in that city. He here applied himself with great 
diligence and zeal to the work assigned him, and also by ex- 
perience and observation, acquired knowledge which proved 
invaluable to him in subsequent life. 

In the Spring of 1816 he presented himself as an applicant 
for licensure before the Synod of Pennsylvania, then assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, and after sustaining the usual examina- 
tion, was invested with the sacred office. On-his return home, 
he immediately commenced to preach the Gospel, and, for a 
season, voluntarily aided his father, whose pastoral charge 
covered so large space of territory, by performing services in 
the most remote parts of his diocese. Whilst he was engaged 
in this work, it was that he received and accepted a call to 
Lancaster, Ohio, which was, at the time, considered one of 
the most important fields of labor in our western church. He 
entered upon his duties December 15th, 1816, with fear and 
trembling, so low an estimate did he place upon his own qual- 
fications for the work, so deep was his sense of the responsi- 
ble vocation which was to claim his attention. His introduc- 
tory sermon he preached from the words: “Now then we are 
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>. ‘ 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 
The choice of his theme on this occasion, may serve to give 
us some idea of the views he entertained in reference to the 
work to which he had consecrated himself, and of the evan- 
gelical spirit which marked his labors from the very beginning. 
He always seemed to keep before him the great object of the 
ministry, and continually strove to bring souls “unto the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus.’’ In this sphere of 
usefulness, Mr. Steck labored for twelve years indefatigably, 
and with the most gratifying evidences of success. He was 
the pastor, not only of the congregation in Lancaster, in 
which he officiated in English as well as German, but also of 
several churches in the neighborhood. Such was the difficulty 
at that day of procuring the services of a minister of the 
Gospel, that often a charge included more than a dozen 
congregations. In addition to the regular labors devolving 
upon him, Mr. Steck frequently, by appointment of Synod, 
performed itinerant missionary service, making extensive 
tours, and sometimes even to the very frontiers of civiliza- 
tion, gathering together our scattered members, and dispens- 
ing to them the word and the ordinances. Many who had 
wandered from the fold, and become remiss in the discharge 
of their religious duties, were reclaimed, and restored to the 
communion of the church, whilst others who had long been 
deprived of the means of grace, were cheered and strength- 
ened in their christian course. Churches were planted in the 
wilderness; they were watered by his care; the solitary place 
was gladdened, and the desert made to blossom, and: he re- 
joiced that his labors were not in vain. Greatly beloved by 
his own people, and enjoying the regard of the whole com- 
munity, he wielded an influence as extended as it was deserv- 
ing. He cordially reciprocated the attachment, and it was 
one of the severest trials of his life to separate from those, 
among whom he had so pleasantly labored for the space of 
twelve years. Nothing could have prompted his decision, 
but an imperative obligation to a beloved parent, whose de- 
clining years he felt bound to relieve of their onerous duties. 
In allusion to his removal from the endeared scenes of his 
early labors, he thus speaks: ‘‘ Here my official acts in Lan- 
caster, and the congregations connected with it, cease! These 
Jast days were to me days of mourning, for it caused me the 
greatest pain to leave these churches! While life lasts, I 
shall never forget my separation from this people. I feel 
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grateful that they are provided with a faithful’ pastor, who 
Lhope will labor among them with greater success than I did. 
O that God would richly bless him and them, and grant them 
abundant grace.” 
. The remainder of Mr. Steck’s life was passed at Greens- 
burg. On the death of his father, in 1830, he assumed the 
duties of the whole charge, and continued them without in- 
terruption, until the termination of his active and useful life. 
Some idea may be gathered of his labors, when it is stated 
that he ministered regularly to eleven churches, besides 
preaching at three or four stations, some of which were dis- 
tant thirty miles from his place of residence. His Journal, 
for the space of nineteen years, exhibits a succession of pas- 
toral duty in his numerous congregations, scarcely credible 
to one unacquainted with his active ministry. Harnestly and 
faithfully devoted to the flock entrusted to his care, he was 
ever ready to labor for their good. “Though blessed with a 
strong constitution and vigorous health, the duties of his 
widely extended parish were so excessive, that at times he 
often sank under their burden. This was especialy the case 
the last few years of his life, when the long rides on horse- 
back were peculiarly trying, and the infirmities of age were 
beginning to he felt. Returning from his distant churches, 
exhausted with frequent preaching and fatigue, and hoping to 
find a little rest in the bosom of his family, messengers from 
remote congregations were often in waiting, to accompany 
him to the bed of sickness or the house of mourning. And 
nowhere was the kindness of his nature, or his high sense of 
ministerial fidelity, more strikingly displayed, than on occa~ 
sions like these. Weary and exhausted as he might be, he 
never refused the calls of mercy, and taking a fresh horse, he 
would at once turn away from home and all its sweet attrac- 
tions. Venerated man! No wonder that the widow's heart 
leaped for joy, and the sorrowful felt a sweet relief, and the 
dying saint revived again, as thy feet entered the abode of 
suffering. Thy tender sympathy was too real, not to shed 
its balsam on the bruised heart, and the consolations of thy 
lips were as life to the departing soul.’’* 

When the subject of our narrative was finally arrested in 
his course, by the hand of malignant disease, he was actively 
engaged in the discharge of his ministerial labors, attending 


_ *Rev. W. A. Passayant, to whom we are indebted for many of the 
facts presented in this sketch. 
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to the spiritual wants of the sick and dying, and furnishing 
them with the comforts of the Gospel. He was himself at- 
tacked with typhoid fever, during the prevalence of the epi- 
demic, and after lingering on his sick couch for several weeks, 
and often enduring the most acute suffering, he was released 
from his tenement of clay, and entered into his eternal rest. 

It is an interesting spectacle to see how the christian dics, 
to witness in his last moments, the influence of the principles 
he professed in life. Then, as the individual stands upon the 
threshold of etcrnity, there is usually no concealment of 
character—no disposition manifested to practice deception, or 
to disguise one’s real sentiments, 


“A death-bed’s a detector of the heart.” 


Then is seen the power of the Gospel, in sustaining and 
strengthening the individual for his Se conflict, in taking 
away the sting of death, and robbing the grave of its victory. 
It enables him triumphantly to exclaim in apostolic language: 
“Thanks be to God, who giveth me the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Steck approached his end without any feeling of trep- 
idation. He knew in whom he had believed, and he was as- 
sured that his confidence had not been misplaced, On one 
occasion he inquired of the attending physician in reference 

to his condition, and finding him unwilling to reply, he said; 
~ “Do not think it will alarm me—I am not afraid to die!” 
Although for the sake of his family, and for the church, he 
at times expressed a wish to live, yet he would often break 
forth into strong desires to depart. His words were, “ow 
long, dear Savior—O! how long must I stay here? Come, 
come quickly—do come.” Animated by a bright and chcer- 
ing hope, he spoke of the peace, the perfect peace that 
reigned in his soul, of the joy that was set before him, and 
on which he was so soon to enter. He calmly closed his eyes 
on earth, and went to sit down with the glorified Redeemer 
on his own throne, even as he, when he had oyercome, sat 
down with the Father on his throne. 

On the day following, he was borne from his home to the 
grave, and immense multitudes flocked together, to mingle 
their common grief, and testify their warm affection for one 
whom they had loved whilst living, and whose departure from 
the world they greatly lamented. Religious exercises, solemn 
and appropriate to the occasion, were conducted by Rev. N. 
P. Hacke, of the German Reformed church, and Rey. Mes- 
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srs. W. S. Emery, J. Mechling, W. A. Passavant and J. 
Rugan, of the Lutheran church. Funeral sermons were also 
subsequently preached by several of the brethren in the 
country churches, formerly under the care of the deceased, 
and the occasion was still further improved, by Rey. W. A. 
Passavant, of Pittsburg, delivering a discourse in Greens- 
burg, from the words: ‘‘ And devout men carried Stephen to 
his grave, and made great lamentation over him.’”’ In the 
Lutheran burial ground of Greensburg, is to be seen a plain, 
simple, upright stone, set in a stone block, with the following 
inscription : “Here sleeps in Jesus the body of the Rey. 
Michael J. Steck, for nineteen years the faithful. pastor of 
the Evangelical Lutheran churches in Greensburg and its 
vicinity; Born May 1, 1793—Died September 1, 1848; 
Aged 55 years and 4 months. ‘He was a good man and full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith: and much people were add- 
ed unto the Lord.’ Yet he might with justice have adopted 
the lamentation of the prophet: ‘All the day long have I 
stretched out my hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying 
people ; yet surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my 
work with my God.’ This stone is erected to his memory by. 
the Pittsburg Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” 

In the year 1818 the subject of our memoir was united in 
marriage to Catharine Elizabeth, daughter of William Penn 
and Elizabeth Cope, who, with a large family, survives to 
mourn the loss of a most affectionate husband, whose memory 
is still fondly cherished by a large circle of most devoted 
friends. The fruits of this marriage were eleven children, 
four sons and seven daughters. ‘Two of the daughters are 
the wives of Lutheran ministers, the one of Rey. J. Rugan, 
and the other of Rev. A. H. Waters. 

In gathering material for our present sketch, we have been 
deeply interested in its subject. We have seen much to ad- 
mire in his beautiful character, and the important services he 
rendered—much that calls for gratitude to Almighty God for 
furnishing the church with sucha standard-bearer, who la- 
bored so faithfully for the advancement of its interests, and 
then left a name untarnished, as a rich legacy to posterity. 
We are not surprised at the laudatory language employed by 
the church papers at the time of his decease. Says one: 
“‘ Long has he labored as a minister of Jesus Christ, and la- 
bored, too, with great fidelity and success. His departure to 
his eternal home, will be a loss to his late charge, and to the 
Lutheran church in general, which it will be difficult to sup- 
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ply.’ Says another: “In the death of this brother, the 
church has lost one of its brightest ornaments and best min- 
‘isters. We have known him long, and loved him as a father. 
Long will his memory be cherished by the older members of 
the Lutheran church in this city, to whom he broke the bread 
of life more than thirty years ago, as a missionery. ‘Their 
tears will mingle with those of his family, for the loss of a 
dear friend and a benefactor. But we feel that our and their 
loss is his gain.” 

Mr. Steck was a man of unsullied private character, with 
a good report among those that were without, as wellas among 
those that were within. He was distinguished for the kind- 
ness of his heart and the gentleness of his nature. His 
cheerful visage, his mild and winning virtues, his engaging 
manners and popular address, secured for him the warm and 
unfeigned regard of all who came within the reach of his 
personal influence. In his intercourse with. others, he was 
modest and unostentatious, evincing a low estimate of him- 
self and his abilities. He was frank, honest and sincere, and 
his simplicity threw a lustre over his whole character. He 
was patient and forgiving, willing to suffer wrong rather than 
resent an injury, that peace might be promoted. He seemed 
to act upon the principle of “giving no offence in anything, 
that the ministry be not blamed.” 

Asa christian, his character was rendered still more at- 
tractive. His piety was deep, sincere and consistent. It was 
seen in his private walk and conversation, it was manifest in 
his public ministrations, in his daily intercourse with the 
world. He adorned “the doctrine of God, our Savior in all 
things.”’ He confided in God, trusted in his promises, de- 
pended not on his own strength, but on the: strength of the 
arm of God. He was “steadfast, immovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” He seemed to grow in grace 
from day to day, and to ripen for heaven. His path was “as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” 

Mr. Steck united the qualifications of a good preacher and 
a successful pastor in more than a common degree. His ap- 
pearance in the pulpit was very prepossessing. His enunci- 
ation was distinct, his voice melodious, his manner natural, 
animated and impressive. His style was simple and practical, 
his matter deeply evangelical, and his appeals to the sinner 
most affectionate and earnest. He meekly but faithfully 
preached Christ and him crucified. The last discourse he 
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delivered was based on the text: “ Likewise I say unto you, 
there is Joy in the presence of the angels of God, over one 
sinner that repenteth.” ‘The services of the sanctuary he 
conducted with the greatest solemnity. He was never irrey- 
erent—he never introduced anything into the pulpit, unbe- 
coming the place or the occasion. 

Mr. Steck, in his preparations for the pulpit, is said to 
have been careful and laborious. He was a diligent student 
of the Bible. The views of divine truth he presented, were 
clear and discriminating. The large number of manuscript 
sketches and sermons, which are still in the possession of his 
friends, affords ample proof of his unwearied and successful 
efforts to instruct and edify those over whom he had been set 
as a watchman in Zion. ; 

As a pastor he was faithful and zealous. His whole time 
seemed consecrated to the spiritual improvement of his peo- 
ple. During the thirty-two years of his ministry, it is sup- 
posed he preached upwards of eight thousand sermons, bap- 
tized five thousand persons, and received into the church, by 
the rite of confirmation, more than two thousand. “Although 
almost constantly overwhelmed with labor,” says one who 
knew him well, “‘never was a single call of duty neglected. 
Tle was always ready to wend his way to his distant congre- 
gations, or convey the peace of the Gospel to the abodes of 
disease and poverty. By day and by night, even when op- 
pressed with the infirmities of age, or weighed down by sick- 
ness, or worn out by constant mental and physical exertion, 
he would forsake the comforts of home, and fly to the post of 
duty, preaching the Gospel, instructing the young, and ad- 
ministering the consolations of religion to the sick and the 
dying, burying the dead, and comforting the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction.”’ All his duties were discharged 
with the most conscientious fidelity. His great regret was, 
that the results of his labors were not more satisfactory. The 
field which he was required to cultivate was so extensive, ow- 
ing to the system which at that time prevailed, and which 
often made it necessary for a man to take charge of as many 
congregations as are now connected with a single Synod, that 
he was not able to give to his people that amount of attention 
which he desired, and their interests demanded. Still he did 
under the circumstances, what he could, and we have seen 
that his labors were owned and blessed by the Great Head of 
the church, to the salyation of souls and the advancement of 
Mis kingdom. 
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More than twenty years have passed away since we first 
met with the subject of our present sketch, and from the very 
beginning of our acquaintance, we entertained for him the 
warmest regard, which more intimate relations only strength- 
ened, and the changes of time never. diminished. Seldom 
haye we encountered a stranger, to whom we so quickly be- 
came attached, and felt more free in giving our most unre- 
served confidence. The attachment was reciprocated, the 
confidence was not misplaced. In connexion with the remin- 
iscences of our college days, our relations with this dear 
brother are among the most pleasant, and as busy memory 
reverts to the scenes of the past, and recalls to mind the 
associations of by-gone years, we still think of him with 
mingled feelings of delight and sadness, and remember with 
satisfaction the many happy hours we took sweet counsel 
together, shared each other’s sorrows and joys, travelled in 
company the road to knowledge, and unitedly bowed the knee 
at the mercy seat, in earnest supplication to our common 
Father, for his blessing. In a communication received from 
him only a short time before his death, referring to this pe- 
riod, he says: ‘‘Those were haleyon days—days, the scenes 
and incidents of which will ever constitute the brightest and 
loveliest chapters of our history—days to which we may re- 
cur, if not with unmingled delight, yet with feelings of pro- 
foundest gratitude.”’ 

The more we knew Mr. Eyster, the more we loved him. 
His influence over us was most salutary. During our whole 
intercourse with him, we never saw anything in the man un- 
becoming the gentleman, or unworthy the christian. Never 
did we hear from his lips an expression which we could now 
wish unsaid, nor witness in his conduct that which we could 
now desire undone. We always regarded him as one of na- 
ture’s noblemen, as a christian of exalted integrity, who en- 
joyed communion with his God, and who realized the respon- 
sibilities of life. This, we know, is strong praise, and many 
who were brought into occasional contact with Mr. Eyster, 
may suppose that we have drawn too high an estimate of his 
character. He was not, perhaps, generally appreciated. 
Naturally retiring and distant, modest and unobtrusive in his 
manners, only those who were intimately acquainted with 
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him, and had full access to his heart, could form anything 
like a correct opinion of his excellencies, and could properly 
understand the noble qualities he possessed. There is a 
mournful interest connected with the duty we are now at- 
tempting to discharge, and as the spirit of our departed friend 
rests in the bosom of his God, glad shall we be if the narra- 
tive of his virtues, and the recollections of his example shall 
animate and quicken others to active efforts in the service of 
the Redeemer ! 

Michael Eyster was a native of York County, and was born 
May 16th, 1814. He died August 11th, 1853, and wascon- 
sequently, at the time of his death, in the fortieth year of his 
age. He was of German extraction, the son of Adam and 
Elizabeth Hyster, and spent his early days at home on the 
farm, helping his father, who was engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. When he reached his thirteenth year, he was placed 
in a mercantile house in York, where he remained for several 
years, and, by his industrious habits and attention to business, 
soon won the confidence and favor of his employers. At this 
eritical period of his life, thrown into the society of other 
young men, older than himself, and practiced in sin, his mo- 

rals for a season greatly suffered. He wandered far from the 
path of rectitude, into forbidden scenes, and disregarded the 
pious lessons inculcated upon his youthful mind beneath the 
paternal roof. Distinctly do we remember, on more than 
one occasion, his recital of the imminent danger to which he 
was exposed, and his expressions of gratitude to his Heavenly 
Parent, for his happy deliverence. The claims of religion, 
it is true, had not made any decided impression upon his 
heart before he left home. He had never felt any special 
concern in reference to the salvation of the soul, yet the early 
training he had received, would not allow him, without some 
compunction, to indulge in that which he knew was sinful. 
Conscience, that faithful monitor, kindly implanted within 
our breast, often reproved him for his derelictions, and re- 
minded him of his obligations. God did not forsake him. 
He was not given up to hardness of heart. The Holy Spirit 
continued to strive with him, and it may be, m answer to fer- 
vent, effectual prayer, which was daily poured forth at the 
family altar, the young man was brought, as a penitent pro- 
digal, to the foot of the cross. He is most deeply exercised 
on the subject of religion ; his mind is shrouded im darkness 
and gloom, and he is found anxiously inquiring ‘what he 
must do to be sayed?” He felt, however, that no human. 
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agency could furnish the relief he needed. So overwhelmed 
was he with a sense of his guilt, and his utter inability to 
rescue himself from impending ruin, that he turned to God 
as the only source of safety. Qn bended knees, in an upper 
room of the store, he pleads for the divine forgiveness, and 
promises, if his petitions are granted, to devote himself unre- 
servedly to the christian ministry. He soon found the peace 
he so much desired. His despair and distress gave place to 
hope and gladness of spirit. He enjoyed the consciousness 
of pardoned sin through the merits of the Redeemer. He 
could trust in God, he could submit to his will. Jesus was 
precious to his soul, and he rejoiced that he was a child of 
God. Old things had passed away—all things had become 
new. He at once relinquishes his situation in the store, and 
commences the necessary arrangements, preparatory to the 
important work, to which he had solemnly dedicated himself. 
Renouncing pecuniary advantages, he is happy in the deci- 
sion to which he has come. Although his prospects in busi- 
ness were exceedinlg promising, and the most tempting offers 
were presented, to secure his permanent services, he indig- 
nantly rejécted all worldly considerations. He felt that he 
was called to a higher vocation, toa nobler work, that he “must 
be about his Father’s business,” that he must hereafter labor 
for the salvation of souls in the ministry of reconciliation. 

He soon commenced his Academic course of study in Mar- 
shall College, then located in York, and, at the time under 
the care of Rey. Dr. Rauch, to whom he always seemed much 
attached, and whose teachings exerted no inconsiderable in- 
fluence upon his youthful pupil. On the removal of the in- 
stitution to Mercersburg, Mr. Eyster repaired to Gettysburg, 
for the purpose of continuing the prosecution of his studies 
in the institutions of his own church. He became a member 
of Pennsylvania College in the fall of 1835, and the follow- 
ing year entered the Theological Seminary. During this 
period, he was regarded as a faithful student and a consistent 
christian, and by his honorable and exemplary deportment, 
secured the respect and confidence of all with whom he was 
brought into association. 

His Theological studies having been completed,{he was 
licensed to preach the Gospel in the fall of 1838, by the Syn- 
od of West Pennsylvania. Soon after, he accepted a call to 
Williamsburg, Pa., and congregations in the vicinity, and 
immediately commenced his ministerial career. During his 
residence at this place, he devoted himself to study with great 
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assiduity, and the most unremitting application, and to this 
fact, in connexion with the severe labor the duties of the 
charge required, is to be ascribed the commencement of his 
physical prostration, from which he subsequently suffered. 
In this field of usefulness he labored for upwards of seven 
years with great efficiency and success, and exchanged it for 
another, only on account of the impaired state of his health. 
His congregations were attached to him, and he commanded 
the esteem of the whole community. 

In the Spring of 1846, he received and accepted a call to 
the Greencastle charge. Here also he had the most abundant 
reason to believe that his services were appreciated, and the 
divine blessing rested upon his efforts to do good. Many were 
added to the church under his ministry, and the religious 
character of the flock materially improved. He seemed happy 
in his position, and apparently settled, in the midst of a de- 
voted people, for life. But an unforeseen and most unex- 
pected circumstance, disappointed his calculations and frus- 
trated all his plans. Three years of his ministry in this 
place had scarcely passed, when he was called to experience 
a most painful bereavement in the death of an affectionate 
and beloved wife, whom he had led to the altar in 1839, and 
to whom he was most tenderly attached—an engagement be- 
tween them having been entered into, long before he com- 
menced his preparations for the ministry. The love he cher- 
ished for her was of the most ardent and romantic character, 
his devotion was deep and most intense. ‘She, who had 
been the guiding star of his boyish days, the charm of his 
carly manhood, the joy of the present, and the hope of the 
future, was borne ruthlessly away by the chill hand of death, 
and left him a bereaved, a changed and almost broken-hearted 
man. A sad and cheerless despondency overcame him. An 
event, which he had never even contemplated, broke upon 
him with crushing power, and a cloud of despair, dark and 
heavy, hung gloomily about his pathway, and shut out from 
his gaze all that was bright, all that was hopeful. His health 
received a shock from which it never fully recovered, and his 
mind an impression which caused his friends much alarm, lest 
the effects might be permanently disastrous. But his trust 
in a higher power never forsook him. He saw the hand of 
God in the affliction, and humbly submitted himself to the 
will of him who ever tempers his judgment with merey, and 
supplies some balm for every wounded spirit. Although he 
pursued his labors with his usual devotion, and preached the 
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truth with a power and an effect heightened by his affliction, 
yet he never fully recovered from the severe calamity which 
had befallen him.’’* 

The loss which he sustained, gave to his tender suscepti- 
bilities a sombre hue, a deep shade of melancholy, which was 
constantly apparent, and exercised an influence over his feel- 
ings. Ina letter written about this time, he remarks: ‘I 
have seen a dear and tender mother close her eye in the 
dreamless sleep of death, a fond father and an affectionate 
brother, and above all, the dear, dear wife of my bosom laid 
in the cold, the silent grave. But it was God that did it, and 
acquiescence in his providences is both our duty and our pri- 
vilege. Ido not wish them back again. They rest from 
their labors, and their works have followed them.” The as- 
sociations connected with his residence at Greencastle, how- 
ever, becams so painful to him, that he gladly sought relief 
from his grief in a change of location. He accordingly re- 
signed his charge, much to the regret of his people, and with 
his three bereaved children, removed to Greensburg, Pa., 
where he continued to labor also with great acceptance, until 
the termination of his useful life, in the summer of 1853. 

Mr. Eyster’s health had been, for some time, gradually 
declining, but his friends never abandoned all hope of his 
recovery. ‘They did not, indeed, apprehend any immediate 
danger, until death appeared inevitable. ‘They clung to him 
with great affection. They felt as if he could not yet be 
spared from active duty. He attended the meeting of the 
Pittsburg Synod, held in the month of June, 1853, but he 
seemed very frail. Fatal disease was apparently making 
progress in his system, and serious apprehensions were exci- 
ted with regard to the result. He, on this occasion, preached 
his last sermon. His. strength was scarcely adequate for the 
service, but his brethren were anxious to hear him once more, 
and he yielded to their wishes. The theme selected by him 
was the nature of the Eucharist, based on the words: ‘This 
do in remembrance of me,” and although the sermon was 
extemporaneous, “it equalled,” it is said, “in beauty of de- 
livery, depth of thought, and force of argument, any of his 
best efforts in former days. Those who were present on that 
occasion, will not forget the elegant and philosophical dis- 
course which closed the ministerial labors of their accom- 


* William C. Lane, M. D., Greensburg, Pa., to whom our obligations 
are due. 
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plished brother and co-laborer. His audience listened to the 
sermon with deep and painful interest, for they all felt that 
death had marked him for the tomb, and that his place in the 
ministry would soon be vacant.” 

On his return from Synod, urged by his friends, with the 
view of resuscitating his health, he made a visit to the Bed- 
ford Springs, but deriving no benefit from the use of the wa- 
ter, he directed his course to the home of his childhood, and 
there returned to die in the bosom of his own family. He 
was confined to the house only one week before his death. 
Disease did its work fast. In afew days the struggle was 
over, and his mission on carth fulfilled. His suffermgs du- 
ring the brief illness, were severe, but they were endured 
without complaint, and with remarkable fortitude and submis- 
sion to the Divine will. He spoke of the change with great 
composure and christian triumph. He said that “he felt he 
was dying, but he was not afraid of death; earth had few 
pleasures, but many sorrows, and he was quite willing to go 
to the house of eternal rest, in which he would be forever 
free from their invasion.” With his children he conversed 
most affectionately, and as they drew near his couch, he ten- 
derly embraced them, giving them the most minute instruc- 
tions im reference to their future life, and earnestly beseech- 
ing them to follow the example and lessons they had received 
from him. He requested them to kneel around his bed, and 
in a clear and strong tone he poured forth his expiring breath 
in earnest supplication to God on their behalf. His radiant 
smile, his glowing love of the Redeemer, and his perfect as- 
surance of entering into the joy of his love, will never be 
obliterated from the minds of those who witnessed his dying 
hours. The last words he uttered were addressed to one of 
the officers of the church, who had been his constant and de- 
voted friend. Looking him full in the face, he softly whis- 
pered, “‘T expect to meet you in heaven.” ‘Then turning his 
eyes towards the window of his chamber, he gazed for a mo- 
macnt upon the rays of the setting sun, and soon his spirit 
passed away as peacefully as the gentle ripple dies upon the 
beach. 

“The angel of the covenant 
Was come; and faithful to his promise, stood, 
Prepared to walk with him thro’ death’s dark yale, 
And now his eyes grew bright, and brighter still— 
Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 
With many tears—and closed without a cloud. 
They set as sets the morning star, which goes 
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Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obseured among the tempests of the sky,— 
But melts away into the light of heaven.” 

On the twelfth day of August, at six o’clock in the evening, 
just as the sun was declining behind the western hills, and 
the moon was casting her pensive light upon the gathered 
multitude, they carried him to the grave. Beside two of his 
predecessors in the pastoral office, they laid him, in the Cem- 
etery of the church, and there he will quietly rest till the 
morning of the resurrection, when “the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and this mortal put on immortality.” 

“Nor pains, nor erief, nor anxious fear, 
Invade thy bounds; no mortal cares 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels watch the soft repose!” 

The neighboring brethren were present, and participated in 
the solemnities of the funeral services. Discourses were sub- 
sequently, by special appointment, preached in Greensburg 
and Adamsburg, the respective churches in which Mr. Eyster 
officiated at the time of his death, by Rey. Messrs. J. Martin 
and W. S. Emery, both of them selecting, without any pre- 
vious consultation, as the text for the occasion: ‘For he was 
a good man and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, and 
much people was added unto the Lord.” 

Mr. Eyster’s last illness, death and burial, were attended 
with such demonstrations of wide-spread and deep-felt sorrow 
and esteem, as only a lively sense of his great private virtues 
and public relations could inspire, and which are not always 
accorded even to one holding the highest official station, cut 
down in the midst of public duties, and the height of useful- 
ness. 

Although comparatively a young man, he had gained a 
strong hold upon the church. He was frequently invited to 
occupy positions of commanding influence, but the most ad- 
vantageous offers were declined by him, because he felt that 
he was, at the time, useful in the field of labor in which he 
was engaged, and could see no satisfactory reason for making 
the change. He was also invited to situations in connexion 
with the literary institutions of the church, but these invita- 
tions were promptly rejected; he was unambitious, except to 
do good, and he believed he was called to preach the Gospel, 
This he regarded as his appropriate sphere, as that depart- 
ment of labor in which he could best serve his Master, and 
from this work, to which he had solemnly consecrated his 
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powers, no other pursuit, whether subordinate or not, could 
divert his attention or interest. 

In attempting an analysis of Mr. Eyster’s character, we 
naturally first turn to his piety. He was, in the full force of 
the words, a good man. His perfect sincerity and christian 
integrity, none dared call into question. He walked with God. 
Never have we known one more under the influence of reli- 
gious principle, of faith, and of the hope of the Gospel. He 
was endowed by nature with many noble qualities. These had 
been sanctified by the power of divine truth. All that he did 
seemed to be marked by uprightness and purity of motive. 
You always knew where to find Michael Eyster. Frank, in- 
genuous, and sincere, there was no concealment of his senti- 
ments. He had no two sets of opinions. He never seemed 
to have any sinister purposes in view. He was the most un- ~ 
selfish of men. No sacrifice for the relief of others, was 
considered by him too great. By many he was regarded as 
generous to a fault. His purse and his services, his sympa- 
thy and his counsels were always at the disposal of those 
whom he loved. Yet his benefactions were not confined to 
friends, or to his own brethren in the faith. He recognized 
in every man a brother, and cheerfully was he disposed to 
labor for his happiness, and the improvement of his condi- 
tion. He was attached to his own communion. He cordially 
embraced, and greatly revered the symbol of his church, be- 
lieving that its doctrines were in perfect harmony with the 
word of God, yet he did not prescribe the Augsburg Confes- 
sion as a test of religious faith; you never discovered in him 
any sectarian prejudice or ignoble jealousy. He was a man 
of truly Catholic spirit, and liberal in his estimate of other 
denominations. He acknowledged all as christians whose 
daguerreotype resembled the divine Master, whose life corres- 
ponded with their professions. 

We always admired Mr. Eyster’s fearless character. He 
was never afraid to stand alone in a good cause. It mattered 
not to him, who were with him, or who were opposed to him. 
Tt was sufficient for him to know that he was right. His was 
a moral courage that never blenched. He would have defend- 
ed the truth in opposition to the whole universe. The lan- 
guage of the immortal Reformer he could readily have adopt- 
ed: “* Hier stehe ich ; ich kann nicht anders: Crott helfe mir! 
Amen !’”? When he was convinced that he was in the path 
of duty, no human being could have intimidated him, no in- 
fluences that were brought to bear upon him, could haye 
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tempted him to swerve from his principles. He was a bold 
and independent thinker. He never echoed the sentiments 
of others. He never took any man’s mere ¢pse dizit, how- 
ever prominent his position or venerable his character. 
He thought for himself on all questions. Although it may 
seem contradictory, yet he entertained a very humble opinion 
of his own abilities. He made no pretensions. He was mo- 
dest and unassuming, and for this reason was often under- 
rated, where he was not fully known. His opinions, however, 
were not hastily formed. They were the result of thoughtful 
deliberation and of careful investigation. He took time be- 
fore he decided, and hence it was seldom necessary for him 
to reverse his decisions. If he found he was wrong in his views, 
or had committed a mistake, no one was more willing to retract 

. and make the honorable reparation. He never clung to an 
opinion because he had publicly committed himself in favor 
of it; his pride never prevented him from acknowledging his 
error. He possessed a fine sense of honor. He never stooped 
to do a little thing. He despised meanness. No one could 
charge him with that which was undignified or unworthy a 
christian. 

Asa scholar, Mr. Eyster was a man of considerable at- 
tainment. Although his attention had been directed princi- 
pally to Theological studies, yet he was, by no means, a no- 
vice in other departments of knowledge. He was fond of the 
natural sciences, and was quite familiar with history and in- 
tellectual philosophy. He had also cultivated a taste for 
poetry, and could, with great facility, quote from the stand- 
ard authors of our language. His favorite study was, how- 
ever, Theology, in the whole range of which he seemed at 
thome. Those truths, which were difficult and abstruse to 
others, appeared easy and intelligible to his mind. 

As a preacher, he was solid. His sermons always contained 
thought. They were clear and logical, and could easily be 
followed by the hearer. It requires long and patient mental 
discipline to enable a speaker to attain simplicity without the 
sacrifice of elegance of style, and to maintain a constant el- 
evation of thought, without becoming unintelligible to any. 
Mr. Eyster had reached that point. He was disposed to dis- 
card ornament, and to present truth in the simplest and 
plainest language. When he used illustrations, they were 
always apt, and their point could at once be seen. There was 
a freshness, as well as an originality in his discourses, not 
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always met with at the present day. His manner in the 
pulpit was earnest and dignified. He spoke with pathos and 
humility. His power over the audience was very great. The 
impression he usually left was deep and abiding. He pos- 
sessed great fluency of speech, and in his extemporaneous 
efforts he was exceedingly happy. It is said that few men 
had the ability to preach so profoundly and so readily on any 
text, with as little preparation as he required. His study of 
the sacred volume had been so careful, that he was never ata 
loss for truth, and his quotations from the scriptures were 
most felicitous. The grand theme of all his preaching was 
the cross. “Around the er oss,” says one who knew him 
well, ‘‘all his hopes centred, from it all his thoughts diverged, 
and back to it they always returned. ‘This was the secret of 
his success in convincing and persuading men to renounce sin 
and unite themselves with the followers of the Lord.” 

As a minister of the Gospel, Mr. Eyster was most faithful. 
During the fifteen years of his ministry, the one idea which 
had prompted him to give himself to the work, always per- 
vaded his mind and influenced his conduct. Never did he 
shrink from the performance of labor, nor become weary in 
well-doing. When he was in delicate health and scarcely 
able to preach, his friends would often urge him to omit the 
regular exercises of the sanctuary, but his reply was, that 
his personal comfort was insignificant compared with the great 
duty he owed the church, and the cause of the Redeemer. 
Whatsoever his hand found to do, he did it with his might, 
for he knew there was ‘“‘no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in the grave, whither’ he was going. 

He now rests from his labors, but his works do follow him! 
What a motive to animate the christian in his efforts to da 
good, is derived from the fact that when dead he shall yet 
speak! Time is short! Life is uncertain ! 

“The insatiate archer has an arrow for each of us, 
To the same complexion we must come at last, 
The like event happeneth to us all.” 
Our work will soon be accomplished, and our labors terminate 
in the grave. We are all ina current that is moving forward 
into the great ocean of eternity. 
“While man is growing, life is in the decrease, 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb, 


Our birth is nothing but our death begun, 
As tapers waste, that instant they take fire.” 


Let us, then, do life’s work in the appropriate hour. Let us 
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be faithful in the performance of every duty. Let us strive 
to be useful and fulfil the object of our being, earnestly look- 
ing to Him who has promised to be with us at all times, even 
until the end, and to give us the strength required for every 
duty! “The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God: and if children, then heirs: 
heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ: if so be that we 
suffer with him, that we may be also glorified together. For 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed to us.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


By G. A. Lintner, D. D., Schoharie, N. Y. 


Ir is of fundamental importance to the salvation of men, 
that they should understand the principles on which God has 
established his church, and the authority with which he has 
invested it, for accomplishing the ends of its institution. That 
the church is a divine institution, placed on a rock, against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail, is an established 
fact, which can no longer be questioned. All past history 
proves it. Through all the changes and revolutions in which 
so many of the institutions of this world have disappeared, 
the church has been preserved. She has survived the rage 
and persecutions of her enemies and after all her conflicts 
and trials, she stands at this day stronger than ever, on the 
basis which has always sustained her. 

But although the church is a divine institution, placed un- 
der the care and protection of the Almighty, she is to be 
preserved, and extended through the earth, by human instru- 
mentality. The principles on which God has established his 
church, he will always maintain, by the exercise of his sov- 
ereign authority; but there is an authority, which he has 
committed to men, to teach the doctrines, and administer the 
ordinances of our holy religion, according to his will and 
purposes, revealed in his covenant with his people. This 
authority, with which God has invested his servants, for the 
instruction, government, and discipline of his church, must 
be well understood, and faithfully exercised by those to whom 
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it is committed. Without the exercise of such authority, by 
ministers and other offlcers of the church, the pure and holy 
principles of true religion cannot Se sustained against the 
corruption and wickedness to which they are exposed in this 
world. 

The church, as a visible body, is not entirely free from hu- 
man corruption and depravity. Sin has invaded her borders, 
and shows its sad effects in the evil and disorderly conduct 
of many who belong to her communion. And the church 
cannot exist as a body, separate from the world, holy and 
acceptable unto God. She cannot be preserved from the de- 
generating influence of corruption among her own members, 
and the evils to which she is exposed from the world, without 
the wise and judicious exercise of that government which 
God has prescribed in his word, In the discussion of this 
subject, I propose, 1. Zo inquire into some of the general 
principles of that ecclesiastical government, which christians 
should exercise in their spiritual connexion and fellowship 
with each other ; and 2. Consider those principles in their 
application to the government and discipline of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church ; 

There are some who suppose, that the church should never 
exercise any authority over her members. They haye an 
idea that christians should be left to govern themselves by 
the religious principles which they profess, without amy re- 
strictions of ecclesiastical authority. This theory is more 
specious than practical. It might be sustained, if all con- 
nected with the church were as holy and perfect in ther char- 
acters and lives, as they should be. Then we should need no 
law to regulate the conduct of christians. They would be a 
Jaw unto themselves, and the church would be a paradise on 
earth. But such a state of perfection cannot be attained by 
the church in this world. She has always had some in her 
visible connexion, who were unholy, and she will be subject 
to the evil influences of unworthy members, until she reaches 
her glorified state in heaven. Those even, who are real 
christians, and come nearest to perfection, are still imperfect, 
and need the care and government of the church, to make 
greater advances in piety. The idea, therefore, that christi- 
anity can exist without law; and that we can dispense with 
all authority and government in the church, is fallacious. It 
is inconsistent with all human experience, since the church 
was established in the world. 
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The apostle Paul, in his interview with the elders of the 
church of Hphesus at Miletus, refers to this subject, and re- 
quires them to exercise the ecclesiastical authority which they 
had received from the Holy Ghost, for the sustenance and 
edification of the church. ‘Feed the church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his blood.” ‘Those ministers, or bish- 
ops, as they are called in the original language of the New 
Testament, did not derive their authority from an exclusive 
episcopal ordination, or any official pre-eminence, conferred 
by the title of bishops or priests, as is sometimes contended 
for in our day. They received the pastoral office, and the 
authority connected with it, from Christ, through the Holy 
Spirit, and they could exercise it only so far as he had di- 
rected them. ‘The inspired apostle also instructs the people, 
to obey their spiritual overseers, whom Christ had invested 
with authority for the government of his church. ‘Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves.” — 
Hebrews 13: 17. 

This principle of submission to Christ’s authority, as ex- 
ercised by his servants, who had the care and government of 
his church in the days of the apostle, is the bas¢s upon which 
all ecclesiastical.authority must rest in our day. Christ has 
never authorized any of his servants to exercise an indepen- 
dent power in his church. The church has no right to exer- 
cise any authority which she did not directly derive from 
Christ, or irrespective of the rights of conscience. Men, as 
spiritual rulers in the church, are to execute the laws of 
Christ. They are not to make their own laws, establish their 
own rules, and carry out their own views and principles, 
however necessary and just they may seem. In all matters 
connected with ecclesiastical government and discipline, we 
are to follow the direction of Christ in his word. He has 
given us all the directions which are necessary on this sub- 
ject. True, he has not entered into particulars. He has not 
furnished a connected and systematic form, containing speci- 
fic rules for every case which may occur; but he has laid 
down fundamental and general principles, covering the whole 
ground of ecclesiastical government, suitable to all cases, and 
admitting of universal application through the church. 

One of these principles is, that the church, as a spiritual 
body, must be kept separate and distinet from the world. 
The church is the body of Christ, which he has purchased 
with his blood, and purified by his spirit; that it may be kept 
unspotted from the world. It is the spiritual family of God, 
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which is to be distinguished from all worldly connexions and 
associations, by a strict conformity to the spirit and precepts 
of the Gospel. This is the design of the church, and the 
character it should always maintain before the world. But 
it is to be lamented, that the church does not always sustain 
this high and holy character, and that among many of her 
members, there is such a disposition to conform to the world. 
Hence the apostle says: “Be ye not conformed to the world, 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may know what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God.”—Rom. 12: 2. He reminds christians of their high 
calling, and exhorts them to “have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, but rather to reprove them.”’— 
Eph. 5:11. Speaking of the corruptions prevailing among 
the children of this world, and the danger of christians par- 
ticipating in them, he urges the disciples of Christ to ‘‘ come 
out from among them, and be separate.”"—2 Cor. 6: 17. And 
Christ himself, the founder of his church, and the great 
teacher sent from God to instruct us in the nature and de- 
sign of his spiritual government on earth, has told us, ‘“My 
kingdom is not of this world.”—John 18: 36. He saidalso 
to his disciples, “If ye were of the world, the world would 
love his own, but because ye are not of the world, for I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.’ —John 15: 19. 

These declarations of scripture show that the kingdom of . 
Christ in this world, is designed to be holy and heavenly in 
its character, and can have no fellowship with the works of 
darkness, They establish the principle that, the church must 
be kept separate from the world; and this principle must be 
faithfully carried out by those who administer the govern- 
ment of the church. They are bound to watch over the pu- 
rity of the church, and endeavor to guard it against the in- 
troduction of a worldly spirit. They are to manage its affairs 
according to the principles and spirit of the Gospel, and not 
stop to consult the views and feelings of worldly-minded men, 
when God commands them to go forward in the path of duty, 
which he has marked out for them. 

Men, who in their hearts are strangers to true religion, and 
opposed to its real interests, are always ready to exercise a 
controlling influence over the chusch. In almost every reli- 
gious community, there are some such men, who would carry 
the spirit of the world into religion. They have an idea, 
that the church cannot be sustained without bringing im this 
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worldly influence. Let ministers and officers of churches 
beware of such an influence. The men who would exert it, 
are often of high standing in community. Their property 
and rank in socity give them the power of creating schisms, 
and raising disturbances which are not easily quelled. Let 
christians beware how they throw themselves into the power 
of such men; for there is nothing that will so soon destroy 
a church, as such 2 worldly spirit and policy. God has sep- 
arated his church from the world, and there can be no com- 
promise between them; no communion between light and 
darkness ; no fellowship between righteotsness and unrighte- 
ousness. This principle God has established in his word— 
and on this principle the government of the church must be 
administered, if she is to be preserved pure and unspotted 
from the world. Ivreligious persons should have the compas- 
sion, and sympathy, and kind feeling of the church. They 
are entitled to her labors and sacrifices for their spiritual 
good; but under no circumstances should they be allowed to 
exert a contrelling influence in her councils, er interfere with 
her government and discipline. 

Another principle which Christ has established in the 
scriptures for the government of his church is, that her unity 
and harmony must be preserved, by excluding from her com- 
munion, disorderly and unworthy members. A house divi- 
ded against itself cannot stand. An association which is not 
bound together by congenial principles and harmoiiious action, 
must soon be broken up. So the church, which is an associ- 
ation, formed and established on the principles of the Gospel, 
must be united in those principles, or she cannot stand. Her 
unity is essential for her success and efficiency in the great 
work to which her energies are to be directed. Hence she is 
commanded by divine authority to withdraw herself from 
every brother that walks disorderly; to separate from her 
communion; such as propagate error, break their covenant 
engagements, create dissensions, or in any other way bring 
dishonor on the christian profession. The apostle speaks of 
the church as one body in Christ, and members one of anoth- 
er. He exhorts them to “keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bonds of peace.’—Hph. 4: 3; to “walk by the same rule 
and mind the same thing.’—Pill. 8: 16; and that this ho- 
ly fellowship, which binds them together, may be preserved 
uncorrupted and unimpaired, he directs, “If any man teach 
otherwise, and consent not to the doctririe of Christ, from 
such withdraw thyself.’—1 Tim. 6:3. ‘Mark them which 
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cause divisions, and avotd them.”—Rom. 16:17. “TI have 
written to you not to keep company with any man that is a 
brother, if he be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolator, or 
a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner—put away from 
yourselves that wicked person.”—1 Cor. 11:13. — 

These apostolic directions were given, to prevent the body 
of Christ from being rent asunder by unholy and refractory 
members. For this purpose Christ gave to his ministers the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, of which he speaks in Matt. 
16:19. They give authority to ecclesiastical rulers, and all 
religious bodies, to exclude from their communion, persons 
whose disorderly and wicked conduct haye rendered them 
unworthy of christian fellowship. This was the original de- 
sign of the ‘power of the keys.” In this sense it was ex- 
ercised by the first christians, and is still retained in the 
church. Every church must determine for itself, when it is 
necessary to exercise such an authority; and when it does 
become necessary, christians should proceed to acts of disci- 
pline with caution, moderation, and in the spirit of their 
Master. They should treat offenders with forbearanee and 
charity. But when the honor and interests of religion are 
assailed, when they are suffering from the defection and 
wickedness of those who profess to be the friends of the Re- 
deemer, and stand identified with his cause, the church has a 
duty to perform. She must wipe from her skirts the shame 
and reproach that have been brought upon her. She must 
wash her hands of the sin of tolerating such iniquity. She 
must make an example for her own members, and before the 
world. And to shrink from her duty in such cases, or show 
any hesitation or fear, would be to prove faithless to the trust 
which her supreme Head has reposedin her. It would make 
her a participator in the sin lying at her door, and expose 
her to the judgments of the Almighty. When men are suf- 
fered to transgress the rules of christian discipline, and 
trample on the order and authority of the church to which 
they belong, they become hardened in sin. One such disor- 
derly member may spread his evil influence through a whole 
‘religious community. The whole camp of Israel was trou- 
bled by one such sinner. The judgments of God fell upon 
the entire congregation, for tolerating such an abuse, neither 
could that judgment be removed, until the sin of Achan had 
been visited, and a public example made before the people. 

There can be nothing more offensive in the sight of God, 
than the professed disciples of Christ wounding him in the 
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house of his friends, and harboring and upholding his ene- 
mies, by the negleet of christian discipline. The church must 
not suffer such a reproach to rest upon her. She must deal 
faithfully and promptly with every offender. Whatever may 
be his standing and influence, he must be brought to account, 
and if guilty, net screened from punishment. He may be 
professedly a moral man, and even assume the garb of holi- 
ness, in his endeavors to sow the seeds of disaffection and 
disunion in the church ; this is no reason why he should be 
indulged in his wicked work. A factious and unruly spirit 
is often concealed under a sanctimonious covering, and it is 
sometimes difficult to tear away the veil, and expose the guil- 
ty offender. But it must be done; for such professed friends 
are more dangerous, and do more evil to ministers and church- 
es, than the open enemies of religion. No church can exist 
in order, it cannot be kept in harmony, and live in peace, 
where such factious and troublesome spirits are at work. 
Disunion, corruption, and eventual dissolution, either in the 
church, or between the minister and his charge, must be the 
consequence. The church has the power of protecting her- 
self against errorists, schismatics, and disturbers of her peace, 
and unless she faithfully exercises this power, which God has 
committed to her for her own preservation, she cannot expect 
to be sustained by his divine approbation and blessing. ; 

There is another important principle laid down in the serip- 
tures, which the church should always keep in view in the 
exercise of the spiritual authority committed to her, and that 
is, she must maintain the pure doctrine of the Gospel, and 
suffer no departure from those great fundamental truths 
which the scriptures reveal as essential to salvation. One 
great design, and it may be said, perhaps, the chief purpose 
for which Christ established his church and ministry on earth, 
was, that he might make known to them the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, and give them authority to teach and main- 
tain the truth. He has revealed the truth to his people in 
various ways, through successive generations, and made it 
their sacred duty to preserve it pure and uncorrupted. This 
duty was enjoined by our Savior on his apostles, when he 
commissioned them to go forth and teach all nations, to ‘“ob- 
serve all things, whatsoever he had commanded them.’”’— 
Matt. 28:20. The same duty is urged by the apostles on 
the ministers and churches who succeeded them in the work 
of preaching the Gospel through the world. ‘* Hold fast the 
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form of sound words which thou hast heard.”’—2 Zim. 1: 
13. ‘Take heed unto thyself, and thy doctrine; continue 
in them; for in doing this, thou shalt save both thyself, and 
them that hear thee.’—1 Zim.4: 16. ‘It was needful for 
me to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye should earnest- 
ly contend for the faith once delivered to the saints.’’—Jude 
3. ‘Stand fast m one spirit, with one mind, striving togeth- 
cr for the faith of the Gospel.” —PAill. 1: 27. “If any man 
preach any other Gospel than that ye have received, let him 
be aceursed.”—Gal. 1: 9. 

Such is the language of the apostle in regard to the chris- 
tian duty of steadfastness in the truth.* And christians 
would do well to give earnest heed to these apostolic injunc- 
tions ; especially in this day, when the interests of truth, and 
sound doctrine, are so easily sacrificed to what is termed the 
progressive spirit of the age. ‘This spirit is making wonder- 
ful progress. It is unsettling the fundamental doctrines, the 
pillars of the church, breaking down the ramparts of truth, 
demolishing the fences round the enclosure of the fold of 
Christ, and letting in the enemy like a flood. It is a spirit 
professing to have a very tender regard for the rights of con- 
science and freedom of opinion, and under this specious pre- 
tence it would drive out of the church all doctrinal standards 


* There are too many in the church, who are continually crying peace, 
and seem willing to make any sacrifice to retain it. Peace certainly is 
desirable, but the church sheuld never think of purchasing it at the ex- 
pense of truth. The duty of christians is, first, to hold fast the truth, 
and seek peace afterwards. In the christian warfare there are always 
some who are tempted by their fears to remain neutral, to halt between 
two opinions, scarcely knowing which side to join; or trying to recon- 
cile differences, by surrendering their principles and convictions of duty. 
And this kind of neutrality, or rather compromising spirit, is by many 
considered an amiable and praiseworthy trait in the christian character, 
while those who stand up in defence of the truth, unwilling to surrender 
it, are branded as ultraists and bigots, devoid of all christian charity. 
It has almost become a reproach in our day, for a man to be so ortho- 
dox, or symbolical, as to be unwilling to change his views with every 
new improvement in religion or theology. If these new discoveries and 
improvements go on at the rate they have for some time past, it will not 
be long before the commands and exhortations of scripture, requiring 
christians to remain steadfast and immovable, contending earnestly for 
the faith, will be out of date ; the Bible become a dead letter; the church 
may dispense with all government and discipline, and let every man ex- 
ercise his liberty of believing and doing what may seem right in his own 
eyes. We shall then have a practical demonstration of the beauties of 
the new system; and whoever will be unwilling to acknowledge its su- 
periority to all the systems that have preceded it, must expect to be de- 
nounced as a bigoted opposer of the light, and an enemy to liberty. 
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and forms of government, which are indispensable for the 
preservation of the truth. Men who are opposed to the truth, 
are impatient of restraint. They wish to cast off the order 
and government with which Christ has invested his church ; 
and this is the reason why they are so ready to fall in with 
the spirit of opposition to all ecclesiastical authority, and 
join in the clamor against confessions and creeds, which has 
of late became so popular. 

When such a spirit prevails, christians cannot be too often 
reminded of the established principles of church government 
and discipline, which the scriptures teach. The church is the 
pillar and ground of truth. She has a sacred trust commit- 
ted to her, not only for herself, but for those who come aftex 
her. And she is bound to deliver to future generations, as 
well as hold fast for herself, this sacred deposit of truth, 
pure and undefiled as she has received it from her divine 
Head. If the truth revealed in the scriptures is essential to 
salvation—if all men are to believe and practice it, it is right 
that the church should seek to preserve it in her standards, 
and forms of government. No one who has correct and en- 
lightened views on this subject, will consider such an author- 
ity, when it is exercised within the limits which the scriptures 
prescribe, any infringement on christian liberty; but rather 
regard it as a means of preventing that liberty from being 
abused. Take away this authority from the church, remove 
her confessions of faith, and her forms of government, and 
what security have we that we shall not be launched on the 
broad sea of error, to be driven about by every wind of doc- 
trine, without a compass or a chart? Who would abandon 
the order and government which Christ has established in his 
church, and leap into the dark gulf of human expedients, 


* Many of the Lutheran churches of Germany have been overrun with 
rationalism and infidelity; but not till after their ministers, under the 
influence of modern notions of liberty, began to dispense with the con- 
fessions and formularies introduced by the Reformation. It was this 
departure from the symbols of the Reformation, together with laxity of 
christian discipline, that opened the door for the flood of error and cor- 
ruption, which subsequently spread through the churches. Hence, when 
the friends of evangelical religion made an effort to bring the churches 
back from their apostacy, and re-establish them in the principles of the 
Reformation, they found it necessary to return to the old standards, 
This was done at a late ecclesiastical convention (Kirchen-Tag) in which 
most of the German protestant churches were represented. The Augs- 
burg Confession was reaffirmed, and adopted as the symbol of the Re- 
formation, embracing the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, in which all 
evangelical christians can unite. 
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where so many souls have been lost? What christian who 
loves God, and regards the honor of religion, would venture 
on such an experiment?* Let the ministers and officers of 
the church, who are to instruct and govern it according to 
established principles, which they have solemnly promised to 
observe, beware how they are led away by the temptations of 
the times from those principles. Let them stand by the 
church, in the exercise of her legitimate authority for the 

maintenance of the truth, and God will bless them in their 
labors for the instruction and edification of the people. 

Such are the be for which Christ instituted his church, 
and the principles he has established for her government. 
He has provided that his spiritual kingdom shall be kept 
separate from the world ; that the unity and harmony of his 
church should be preserved, by excluding unworthy members, 
and that her authority should be exercised for the mainten- 
ance of the pure doctrines of the Gospel, which are essential 
to salvation. Let us now proceed to apply these general 
principles, laid down in the scriptures, for the observance of 
all ecclesiastical authorities, to the government and discipline 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The Lutheran church in this country, is organized upon 
the fundamental principle, that the church can exercise no 
authority but that which is derived expressly from Jesus 
Christ, her supreme Head. Her ministers and officers are 
bound by the constitution, to carry out this principle, in all 
their ecclesiastical relations and proceedings. They have the 
power to rebuke, censure, and exclude from christian fellow- 
ship, such as act disorderly, or refuse to submit to the gov- 
ernment which Christ has instituted in the church; but in the 
exercise of this‘authority, they are to be careful not to ex- 
cced the limits to which Christ has restricted us in his word. 

Our system of church government is wisely adapted to 
promote the unity, peace, and edification of the spiritual body 
of Christ; and if all our ministers and members had faith- 
fully adhered to this system, we would not now have to de- 
plore the divisions and disorders, which in some portions of 
our Zion, have had such an unhappy influence.* Such evils, 


*In the year 1837, a number of ministers and members belonging to 
our churches in the State of New York, became disaffected, withdrew 
from the Hartwick Synod, and formed themselves into # separate body.. 
They renounced the Augsburg Confession, published a new Declaration 
of Faith, and organized | under a constitution, requiring new tests of ad- 
mission into their association, and abolishing old established rules of 
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however, will arise under the best regulated systems. Our 
ministers are all equal in rank and authority, and there is no 
cause for jealousy or strife. Our lay members are admitted 
to our ecclesiastical councils; and in all matters relating to 
the general interests of the church, they are entitled to par- 
ticipate in our deliberations. Their rights are secured to 
them in the church councils, the district synods, and the 
general synod; all so constituted, that the people, though 
their representatives, can exercise with the ministers, that 

wholesome authority and influence, which are desirable to se- 
eure the order, the harmonious action, and full codperation 
of the whole church. 

The Church Councti, consisting of the minister and officers 
‘of a particular church, are entrusted with the care and gov- 
ernment of the congregation under their immediate supervi- 
sion. They admit to the communion, all such persons as they 
may deem qualified for a public profession of religion. They 
also have the power of excluding those whose conduct is in- 
consistent with the christian profession. It is their duty, 
first, to labor in the spirit of christian kindness with offend- 
ers, to rebuke and admonish them, as circumstances may re- 
quire; and when they find these measures ineffectual, to sus- 
pend, or finally cut them off from the church. This arhority, 
however, they are to exercise under the supervision of the 
District Synod to which they are attached, and which, in 
cases of appeal, has the right to review and pass judgment, or 
give advice on acts of discipline performed by church councils.* 


church government, under which they had been ordained and received 
into the church. This secession produced a division in the churches, 
which led to controversies between ministers, congregations, and mem- 
bers of churches, that had to be settled by the courts, after a long course 
of litigation. The churches where these difficulties occurred, haye not 
yet recovered from their disastrous effects. Though much of the bitter 
feeling, which once existed, has passed away, we can still trace the un- 
happy influence of this division in the feeble and crippled state of the 
churches it has torn asunder. 


*“The church council consists of the pastor, elders and deacons of a 
particular church. It shall be the duty of the council to administer the 
discipline of the church. To this end, they shall have power to cite any 
of their church members to appear before them, and to endeavor to ob- 
tain other witnesses, when the case may require it. It shall be their 
duty, when any member offends, first privately to admonish him, or, if 
necessary, to call him to an account; and when they shall deem these 
measures ineffectual, to suspend or excommunicate him. It shall also 
be their duty to restore those subjects of suspension, or excommunica- 
tion, to all the privileges of the church, who shall manifest sincere re- 
pentance.’"—Form. Gov, and Dis. Ev. Lath. Church, Chap. 4. 
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The District Synods, composed of ordained ministers, li- 
censed candidates, and lay representatives from the churches 
within their bounds, are authorized to transact all business 
relating to the general interests of the churches in their dis- 
trict, reserving to the ministers the exclusive right of exami- 
ning, licensing, ordaining, and receiving into their connexion 
ministers, according to the provisions of the constitution. In 
all synodical business, the lay representatives, who come as 
delegates from churches, are entitled to the same rights and 
privileges with the clerical members. They are to consult 
together on the interests of the churches whom they repre- 
sent, and execute such measures as they may deem necessary 
to promote their prosperity. Ministers are amenable for their 
conduct, to the Synods with whom they stand connected, and 
members of churches have the right of appealing to these 
ecclesiastical bodies* for redress of any grievances which 
they may suffer from the action of church councils. The 
District Synods are charged with the duty of preserving pu- 
rity of doctrine, and an evangelical ministry in the churches 
under their care. They are to watch over the conduct of 
their members, and see that the rules of government and 
discipline prescribed in the Formula, are duly observed by all 
the ministers and congregations within their limits.f 

The General Synod consists of clerical and lay represen- 
tatives from the District Synods which are connected with it.f 


*“ Any member being dissatisfied with the decision of the church 
council, relative to himself, may appeal to the Synod. In every such 
case, the applicant shall give notice to the church council of his inten- 
tion, and shall specify to them the reasons of his dissatisfaction, and the 
grounds of his appeal——Chap. 5. In eases of appeal, the council shall 
take no further measures grounded on their decision, until the sentence 
has been reviewed by the Synod, and send a detailed and correct account 
of their proceedings in the case.’—Chap. 4. 


+“TIt shall be the duty of each Synod to see that the rules of govern- 
ment and discipline, prescribed in this formula, are observed by all the 
congregations and ministers within its bounds; to receive appeals from 
decisions of church councils, and special conferences, when properly 
brought before them, and review, reverse, or confirm said decisions; to 
examine and decide on all charges against ministers and licentiates, that 
of heterodoxy alone excepted (which belongs to the Ministerium); to 
form and change ministerial districts, and attend to any other business 
relative to their churches, regularly brought before them.”—Chap. 8. 


{“The General Synod consists of deputies from the several Synods, 
who haye joined themselves thereunto, and have been duly acknowledged 
as members. All regularly constituted Lutheran Synods, holding the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible, as taughtin our church, may at any 
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This body acts as a general convention representing all the 
district Synods and churches, constituting a bond of union, 
for promoting the interests and prosperity of the whole church. 
It reviews the proceedings of the district Synods, and gives 
direction and advice in all cases of appeal from district Syn- 
ods, ministers, or churches. It exercises a general supervi- 
sion over all the churches that are represented in it, for pre- 
serving sound doctrine, and uniform order and discipline 
among them. ‘The principal duty of the General Synod is, 
to endeavor by advisory and conciliatory measures, to heal 
divisions, correct abuses, aid the cause of evangelical religion, 
and maintain the doctrines and worship of the church, accor- 
ding to the word of God and our ecclesiastical usages and 
standards. : 

“Such is our ecclesiastical system. It is a well-ordered, 
compact system; consistent im all its parts, and efficient in 
its operation, if faithfully carried out. But as in all systems 
of government, efficiency and success depend much on the 
manner in which they are executed, so also the utility of this 
system can only be tested by practical application. 

Without disparaging other forms of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, we conscientiously believe that this system, when judi- 
ciously and faithfully administered, is adapted most effectually 
to carry out the ends and purposes of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. We hold, that it is ser¢ptwral; and on this ground, 
we claim for it the respect and observance of all our Synods 
and churches. It is a system fully recognizing that princi- 
ple, which is regarded as fundamental in the church of Christ, 
that it must be kept separate and distinct from the world. 
“The true church of Christ is a spiritual body, consisting of 
members whose qualifications are spiritual, and who are asso- 
ciated for spiritual purposes.” Such is the language of our 
Formula. It lays down a principle, which cannot be too deeply 
impressed on the minds of all, whose duty it is to administer 


time become associated with it, by adopting the constitution, and send- 
ing delegates according to the ratio prescribed. 

“The General Synod may give their opinion and advice, when com- 
plaints shall be brought before them by Synods, Ministeriums, Congre- 
gations or individual ministers, concerning doctrine or discipline. 

“The General Synod shall apply all their powers, their prayers, and 
means, towards the prevention of schisms, carefully regard all the cir- 
cumstances of the times, in order that the blessed opportunities to pro- 
mote concord and unity, and the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
may not pass by neglected and unavailing.”— Constitution Gen. Synod, 
Art, 2—3. 
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the government and discipline of the church. We need an 
able and educated ministry. We want men of good under- 
standing and sound judgment, for church officers. Such 
qualifications are indispensable; and no minister or church 
officer can expect to become permanently and extensively 
useful without them. But more than all this; we need spir- 
dual men to rule and govern the church, from the lowest to 
the highest judicatory; men who are sound in the faith; 
deeply imbued with the spirit of piety; holy men, tried men, 
men of established religious characters, to be placed at the 
helm of government, and give a spiritual tone and character 
to our churches. Wealth is desirable in all churches, as a 
means of doing good. Money is needed in every congrega- 
tion, to aid in its operations; but let them not be brought in 
to rule the church. When money rules the church, the Spirit 
of God can no longer dwell init. He will be driven out, 
and the world come in and take possession. And whatever 
may be the standing of that church with the world—however 
numerous and respectable her membership, she is shorn of 
her strength, she is doomed to languish and die, because her 
vitality is gone. The life and power of religion, by which 
alone she can be sustained, are lost; she has sold herself to 
the enemy, to accomplish her own degradation and ruin. 

Churches sometimes seek to gain influence by admitting 
worldly and irreligious men into their councils. They try to 
make friends of the enemies of true religion, by courting 
their favor, and flattering their prejudices. It is even some- 
times thought good policy to bring back wanderers and back- 
sliders, by making them officers. We all know that such 
shameful abuses have been practiced. Such a course is not 
only dishonoring to religion, but it is the worst policy achurch 
can pursue. It is folly to think of building up the cause of 
Christ, by a compromise with its enemies and the world. 
God will not bless a church which has forsaken the standard 
of Christ, and gone over to his enemies. It is only when 
the church is in her right position, when she stands on the 
ground of true, uncompromising spirituality, separate and 
distinct from the world, that God will own and bless her. 
He will then set his seal on the church, and mark it with his 
glorious presence and blessing; and whether its members be 
few or many, rich or poor, they will exert an influence which 
even the enemies of religion, with all their opposition and 
hatred, cannot withstand. 
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Another principle which Christ has established in hig word, 
and which must be faithfully applied in the government and 
discipline of our church, is, that her wnity and harmony be 
preserved, by excluding unworthy and disorderly members. 

Our form of government is as favorable to christian liberty 
as any one who regards the true interests of religion could 
desire. It makes every allowance for human imperfections, 
and differences of opinion among christian brethren, which 
do not affect fundamental points; but on the great doctrines 
of our religion, which are essential to salvation, it requires 
unity of sentiment and action among the ministers and mem- 
bers of our churches; without which they cannot live in har- 
mony together. It makes it the duty of church councils and 
Synods, to exercise discipline against all who are guilty of 
fundamental errors, or disturb ‘the peace of the church by 
disorderly conduct; and no church can prosper without the 
exercise of such discipline, when circumstances render it ne- 
cessary. When persons have offended, and are willing to 
acknowledge their fault, and return to their duty in the church, 
they should be treated kindly and tenderly ; but incorrigible 
offenders, who set themselves up against the authority and 
rules of christian discipline, must be cut off, lest they corrupt 
the whole church. 

And if it be the duty of the church to exclude unworthy 
members, we ought to be very careful how we admit persons 
of doubtful character. Synods and church councils are often 
too easily prevailed upon to receive into their connexion, ap- 
plicants who are not sufficiently indoctrinated and established 
in the truth. They are usually admitted without much scru- 
tiny, without that thorough examination, which is necessary 
to guard the church against the errors and abuses so preva- 
lent in our day. In our ministerial sessions, we usually at- 
tend to the examination of candidates near the close, when 
we are anxious to expedite business, and pass over, in a hur- 
ried manner, this, and other subjects, which are most impor- 
tant, and require the greatest deliberation. How can we 
expect to preserve the order and purity of the churchagainst 
the corruptions and desecration of the times, unless we are 
more careful? If we suffer our churches to be overrun with 
opinions and practices, borrowed from other denominations, 
unadapted to our condition, and at variance with our consti- 
tution and standards, we cannot expect to remain long a uni- 
ted and harmonious body. Such innovations cannot be intro- 
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duced without producing divisions and contentions in the 
church. 

It is not uncommon, under the practice lately introduced 
in some of our churches, for persons who profess to have re- 
ceived some religious impressions, to be confirmed without 
going to the communion; or to be called out from a promis- 
cuous assembly, to make a public profession of religion, with- 
out previous instruction or examination. The church gains 
nothing by such hasty and indiscreet admissions, but lays 
herself open to difficulties and troubles which ought to be 
avoided. It seems to the writer, that we are cutting loose 
from the moorings which have held our ecclesiastical ship 
safe and sound for many years, and that we are fast driving 
on the rocks and quicksands, where our vessel is in danger 
of being stranded. The good old practice of preparing can- 
didates for confirmation, by a regular course of preparatory 
instruction, was one of the best safeguards of the church, 
against the defection of unworthy members ; and if we would 
avoid the frequent recurrence of this evil, we must return to 
this practice, which should never have been suffered to go 
into disuse.* If we would preserve the church from the bad 
influences exerted by disaffected and disorderly members, we 
must go back to the old established order to which ministers 
and members religiously adhered. It was a part of their re- 
ligion to love the church; and that feeling of love and vene- 
ration for the church and her institutions, which was once 


*Jn our church, it is considered the official duty of every minister to 
give catechetical instruction to the youth of his congregation, with a 
view of preparing them for the communion of the church: and this duty 
‘we consider so necessary and indispensable, that it should never be neg- 
lected where it can be performed. We are aware that some denomina- 
tions of christians differ from us in their views on this subject. We 
know that there are pious and well disposed people, who haye adopted a 
course in the religious education of youth, different from that which we 
pursue in our church. We know too, that there are some, who consider 
it the minister’s duty to receive converts into the church, without previ- 
ous instruction. If they have only experienced what they call religion, 
if their minds have been excited by strong emotions and: feelings, no 
matter how ignorant and inexperienced in the first prénciples of chris- 
tianity, they consider themselves entitled to church membership. They 
claim the right of being admitted; and this claim is often sanctioned by 
ministers, who are too ready to abandon old established principles of 
‘order in the church, and fall upon new experiments, which are attended 
‘with danger and difficulty. Instances may occur, especially in seasons 
-of revival, when it is proper to receive converts into the church, who 
have not had much previous instruction. Ministers must exercise their 
judgment and discretion in this matter; but they should neyer dispense 
with catechetical instruction, when it can he given.—Lawth. Mag., 1830, 
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manifested, and is now in a great measure lost, must be re- 
stored; that deep-toned religious sentiment, which binds to 
our origin, our history, our ecclesiastical standards, the faith 
and customs of our fathers, must be revived. The love of 
order, and reverence for religious erdinances and church reg- 
ulations, which Lutherans once cherished, must again be 
awakened in our hearts, if we would be preserved from the 
evils and disorders which threaten our Zion. 

The last general principle we shall notice in the applica- 
tion of this subject, is, that the government of the church 
must be faithfully administered, to defend and maintain the 
true doctrines of the Gospel against the inroads and assaults 
of their enemies. 

We ought to be thankful that our lot is cast in a church 
which is founded on the truth. Our fathers laid this founda- 
tion deep and solid, in that revered system of doctrine which 
is contained in our standards ; and we owe it to the truth, to 
adhere to that system, and resist every attempt to change, 
misrepresent, or bring it into disrepute.* Let us not coun- 


*& pamphlet has lately appeared among us, entitled, “Definite Plat- 
JSorm, doctrinal and disciplinarian, for Lutheran District Synods,” 
purporting to give the views of a number of our ministers, who «desire 
a more specific expression of the General Synod’s doctrinal basis.” It 
has been circulated through the church, with a view to its adoption by 
the churches coonnected with the General Synod, instead of the present 
basis of that body. It is indeed strange, that an overture on a subject 
of so much importanes as changing eur doctrinal basis, and introducing 
a new standard into the church, should come te us without any names, 
or ecclesiastical authority, to recommend it. When changes are proposed 
“doctrinal and disciplinarian,” affecting the interests of the whole chur ch, 
they are generally recommended by synods or conventions, who are duly 
authorized so to do; but here is a project, got up by a few individuals 
in secret conclave, and then thrown out upon the church like a torpedo, 
to make an explosion, without any one being willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps it was deemed the wisest course by those who 
were engaged in the plot; but it looked suspicious on the very face of 
the platform. It showed that its projectors lacked confidence in the un- 
dertaking, and it was regarded by many, perhaps most of the readers of 
the pamphlet, as prima facie evidence that there was something wrong 
init. This platform professes to be a review of the Augsbuag Confes- 
sion, to adapt it to the circumstances of the times, and make it moreac- 
ceptable to the churches; but it looks more like a labored attempt to 
stigmatize it, and make it odious. It does not treat the subject fairly. 
It takes isolated passages, separates them from their connexion, and 
puts constructions on them, which are not warranted by the general 
sense; and by this dissecting and mutilating process, it presents us 
with a caricature to bring that honored and sacred instrument, which 
has been so long regarded with veneration, into disrepute and contempt. 
The attempt, however, if such has been the design, has failed, and may 
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tenance that loose theology which, under the false notion of 
modern improvements, would discard our scriptural and or- 
thodox confession of faith. Let us not suffer the rage for 
new things to deprive us of all that we deem precious and 
sacred in the doctrines and institutions of our evangelical 
church. In all our councils and deliberations for the pros- 
perity of our Zion, let us labor thatshe may become more 
firmly established in the truth. Let not her interests be sac- 
rificed or brought in jeopardy, for the sake of gratifying a 
morbid taste for the novelties of the age. Let us not try to 
build up her walls with untempered mortar, or burn incense 
unto the Lord in his holy temple, with unhallowed fire. Let 
all the ministers and members of our churches, with ome ac- 
cord, seek to carry out the principles which Christ has estab- 
lished and recommended for the government of his church. 
Let them watch over the interests of the churches committed 
to their care, and never think of promoting their prosperity 
by compromising any of those principles which are essential 
to true spiritual religion. We profess to be protestants, and 
to adhere to the principles of the Reformation, not with a 
bigoted and servile submission to human authority. We have 
not blindly adopted the faith of Luther, or that of any other 
man. We hold that it is the duty and privilege of all men, 
to exercise their judgment in matters of religion. We claim 
this right for ourselves, and are willing that it should be ex- 
ercised by others; but as protestants, we feel bound to main- 
tain and defend those evangelical doctrines and principles, 
which the Reformers so nobly asserted and vindicated in our 
confession of faith. Let us remain true to that confession, 
and not abandon it for new expedients.* 


teach a useful lesson to others, who in future might be disposed to en- 
gage in similar attempts to break down the hedges which the wisdom 
and piety of our fathers have placed round our evangelical Zion. 


* Ministers sometimes involve themselves in difficulties, by attempting 
to introduce new expedients,.in the place of established standards, which 
have been long used and approved in the church. To illustrate this, I 
will relate the following incident, which occurred not long since, in one 
of our churches: An honest, conscientious old elder, well instructed in 
the doctrines of the Lutheran church, and cherishing a high regard for 
the Augsburg Confession, was one day told by his minister, that he was 
going to introduce a new Platform, which would do away the necessity 
of adhering any longer to the Augsburg Confession. The elder asked 
him to explain the new platform, and show wherein it was so much bet- 
ter than their old confession of faith, which it was to supersede. “T 
cannot now enter into the subject as fully as I wish,” said the minister; 
“but if you will come to my house on the day before our next commu- 
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Let us study it more closely, that we may become better 
acquainted with it, and feel more deeply the duty of preser- 
ving inviolate the ‘great cardinal doctrines which it teaches. 

1 do not say that our standards and forms are perfect, but 
I do maintain that they are scriptural and evangelical. No 
other standards are more so. None comprise more of the 
doctrines and principles of the Bible, as taught and exempli- 
fied in the Reformation. None are better adapted to pro- 
mote the order and edification of the church of Christ. I 
venerate the doctrines of our standards, because they are 
prominent and essential features in that faith which was once 
delivered to the saints. I love them, because they reveal to 
us the way of life; they show us the love and sacrifice of 
Christ; the preciousness of the believer’s portion, and the 
foundation of his hope. I consider them identified with the 
interests, and necessary for the prosperity of every branch 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and especially of our own. Then 
let us see to it, that these doctrines be preserved among us 
in their purity; and that our form of government and disci- 
pline be administered in conformity to them, and the princi- 


nion, I think I shall be able to convince you that we need something 
different from the Augsburg Confession, and that the proposed change 
will remove the difficulties under which we have hitherto labored.” 

On the day appointed, the elder repaired to the house of his minister, 
who labored hard to persuade him that the Augsburg Confession was an 
old relic, that had grown out of date, and that in this enlightened age, 
and advanced state of theological science, we needed something more 
adapted to the spirit of the times, to keep pace with the improvements 
that were going on all around us. The elder listened attentively to all 
this, and then asked, “what is this new platform you are speaking of, 
and how will it work in our congregation?” “0,” replied the minister, 
“it points out all the errors of the Augsburg Confession, and it will have 
a good effect in relieving us from the imputation of holding to those er- 
rors. Besides, it will show us what parts of the confession we reject, 
and what we believe.” ‘TI consider the Augsburg Confession,” said the 
elder, “correct in all fundamental points of doctrine. I always regarded 
it as scriptural and evangelical. Under this impression I was received 
into the church. I believe so still. Such is the belief of the body of 
our church. You were called to be our pastor with this belief, and if 
you are going to introduce a new platform, and throw away the Augs- 
burg Confession, I must frankly tell you, though it grieves me to say so, 
that you had better throw up your call, and leave us.” “I did not 
know,” said the minister, “that you were such a strong old Lutheran. I 
am sorry now, that I said anything to you about the matter. But let us 
leave it where it is, and prepare to go to the communion to-morrow with- 
out haying our minds disturbed by it; for on the day of Judgment, it 
will not be asked of us whether we have stood on the old or new plat- 
form.” 
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ples which Christ has established and recommended to us in 
his word. 

The ministers and members of the Lutheran church, at 
this particular crisis, have a high trust committed to their 
hands, and they labor under weighty responsibilities. From 
the divisions and dissensions which have distracted other de- 
nominations, the changes and revolutions which they have 
undergone, we have been mercifully preserved, until recently, 
when we have been threatened with similar indications. At- 
tempts are making to introduce changes among us, which 
strike at the foundation of the present order and institutions 
of the church. We are in atransition state. What the issue 
of this state of things may be, is known only to him who, in 
his wise providence can overrule all things for the glory of 
his name, and the interests and prosperity of his church. If 
our beloved church is to be agitated by fierce contentions, if 
she is to be split into hostile parties, if she is to be stopped 
in her prosperous career, and all the fond hopes with which 
so many of her friends regard her future prospects, are to be 
blasted; a dreadful responsibility must rest somewhere. It 
cannot rest on those who stand on the old orthodox platform. 
They have not been the aggressors, however severely they 
may have been censured. ‘They have provoked no contro- 
versies. They have introduced no new platforms. They 
have held no secret consultations, to change our doctrinal 
basis, and undermine our whole ecclesiastical system. With 
the charges of ultra Lutheranism, Pusyism, and Romish er- 
rors and superstitions constantly ringing in their ears, they 
have acted only on the defensive. They have steadily ad- 
hered to their principles, and honestly and faithfully dischar- 
ged their duty—a duty which they owe to themselves and the 
church—they love and venerate. They hold. a position, for 
which posterity will honor them. When the agitation and 
excitement of the day shall have passed away, their fidelity 
to the truth will be remembered, and gratefully acknowledged 
by those who shall share in the results of their present labors. 

Let the friends of our Zion ask God for wisdom and grace 
to direct in this important crisis. Letus “buy the truth and 
sell it not.” Let us hold fast the form of sound words, de- 
livered unto us in the sacred scriptures, and the venerable 
standards, which the founders of our church transmitted to 
us, as a sacred legacy for those who shall come after us. 
When we are called to stand in the holy places of the sanc- 
tuary, or fill the responsible offices of professors and teachers 
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in our Seminaries for the education of ministers, or occupy 
seats in our ecclesiastical councils, to exercise the govern- 
ment and discipline of God’s house, let us do it in the fear 
of God, and with a conscientious regard to the great inter- 
ests of truth and righteotsness. Let us remember that the 
Great Master Builder of his spiritual temple, has prescribed 
to us our work, given us his orders, laid down the rules, and 
furnished us with the materials for carrying on his work. Let 
us follow his directions, and never substitute our own wisdom 
for the wisdom and truth of God. Let us-labor diligently, 
that the kingdom of God may be more fully established in 
our own hearts, that it may be built up in our churches, and 
throughout the world; and when our day of labor shall have 
ended, we shall be admitted to the full fruition of the joys of 
the church in heaven, where all our troubles and cares shall 
be swallowed up in praise. 


PRODI 


ARIEL CE EVs 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By John 
Lothrop Motley. In three volumes. New York: Har- 
per § Brothers, 329 § 331, Pearl Street.—1856. 


THE revolution, of which the development and progress, 
down to the death of its great leader, are related in these 
three large volumes, must ever possess a peculiar interest for 
us Americans. Of the three revolutions belonging to mod- 
ern history, which, forced upon a freedom-loving people by a 
foreign oppressor, led to a satisfactory result in the actual 
establishment of a republic, it is the second: that of the 
Swiss Confederacy being the first, and our own the last. All 
others that we know of, either differ essentially from these in 
their principles and character, or ended in failure, terminat- 
ing either in the establishment of monarchy, or in the per- 
petuation of a smothered anarchy, which ever and anon finds 
vent in convulsive throes and fearful spasms. Whatever may 
have been the political condition of the United Netherlands 
in more recent times, the revolution of which the narrative is 
here before us, was one of those great efforts of an intelli- 
gent, an enterprising and high-spirited people to shake off a 
foreign yoke, the motives and processes of which deserve our 
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careful study: one of those brilliant successes, the stirring 
scenes and incidents of which must ever have a deep interest 
and resistless charm for those who believe in the rights of the 
human being, and of civil society, as distinct from the claims 
of privileged classes, and independent of the despotic will of 
crowned rulers. 

The only really important and interesting monographs 
which have hitherto served to make us familiar with the suc- 
cessful revolt of the United Netherlands from the crown of 
Spain, are Schiller’s brilliant work, in German, and in Eng- 
lish, Watson’s carefully and copiously narrated Life of Philip 
II. But the work of the calmly deliberate and acutely ob- 
servant Watson, and the gorgeous narrative of Schiller, in 
which philosophic speculation and poetic coloring add dignity 
to the historic details, breadth and animation to the delinea- 
tions, splendor to the diction, and dramatic effect to the spir- 
ited tableaux and dioramic succession of imposing scenes, 
and startling transactions; neither is free from defects and 
mistakes, both leave a good deal to be desired by the curious 
and reflecting student of history. Between the revolution 
which made the Netherlands independent of the Spanish 
crown, and our own, there are; while in many respects they 
essentially differ from each other, yet very strong points of 
resemblance. Among the most prominent of the latter is 
this, that, under Providence, both revolutions revolyed and 
unfolded themselves respectively around one great personage, 
as the centre of union, counsel and action; and that each, 
having in one such great individual its very life and soul, un- 
der his guidance worked itself out to its grand results. And 
these two illustrious leaders—how like each other in ardent 
patriotism and some other respects, how widely different in 
other particulars, especially in the later scenes of their career. 
But we cannot here follow up these resemblances and con- 
trasts, which would furnish the rhetorician ample scope and 
abundant materials for comparison and antithesis. But to 
trace and unfold all these points of agreement and divergence, 
would be both interesting and instructive, and may claim our 
attention on some future occasion.* 

If, as Shakspeare says, “The world’s a stage, and all the 
men and women only players,’ then are revolutions those 
brilliant and salient acts in the great world-drama, which, 
with their quick evolution of stirrmg scenes and the rapid 
succession upon the stage, of men strong in thought and 
word and action, will ever be the favorite themes of those 
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historians who delight in the accurate portraiture and nice 
discrimination of characters; in the skilful unfolding and 
minute exhibition of incidents, of events and deeds far-reach- 
ing and deep-searching in their influence and operation ; in 
pursuing the tortuous course of latent causes to their final, 
often startling effects; in dramatically grouping personages 
and philosophically classifying actions and results, and work- 
ing up the whole, with the outlining, fillmg up, and coloring 
of a master hand, into one great picture, in which all the 
various and discordant elements blend and harmonize in pro- 
ducing a grand whole, of which the several parts, however 
antagonistic, stand in necessary and complementary relations 
to each other. And such is the work which our distinguished 
countryman has here undertaken and produced. 

This history of the “Rise of the Dutch Republic” has 
some strong claims to be considered the greatest historical 
work yet produced in our country. While it displays neither 
the impetuous but generous partizanship of Bancroft, nor the 
frigid, almost indifferent impartiality of Hildreth, it judges 
persons and weighs actions with the utmost candor, and 
though frank in the expression of opinions and sympathies, 
metes out equal justice to men, to parties, and their doings. 
The style is not as elegant and mellifluous as Irving’s, or as 
correct and splendid as Prescott’s: it is occasionally maccu- 
rate, and sometimes exhibits asperities and irregularities, 
which, however, are readily forgiven in consideration of its 
excellencies; for it is perspicuous, manly, nervous: like a 
broad, majestic stream, it carries the reader along, ona rapid 
but steady current, through the most brillant scenery, and 
anon, amidst the most sombre surroundings, often appalling 
in their dismal shadows. Apart from any minutie of style, 
as a historical work, it is, whether viewed as a whole or in its 
details, deserving of the highest praise. Mr. Motley has 
here shown, that he possesses some of the highest qualities 
of a first-rate historian: an eye to take in, with comprehen- 
sive view, the great historic field stretched out before it, with 
the great masses of its antagonistic elements heaving in Ti- 
tanic conflict, that involves the fate of nations—of great 
masses of human beings; but capable, at the same time, of 
minute analysis; of dissecting those great masses, and point- 
ing out distinctly the separate constituents, whether of politi- 
cal, civil and social relations, or of private or general human 
interests, secular or eternal, which go to make them ap: an 
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acute discrimination as respects the relations of these several 
elements to each other, and collectively to their combined, or 
separately to their respective effects: a deep interest in the 
men and scenes which he describes, so that he does not give 
us his account of them as a mere, indifferent spectator, but as 
a man feeling for human rights and wrongs, as a judge pass- 
ing sentence, with all due candor and equity, in accordance 
with the eternal principles of justice announced in God’s 
word, upon the doings of all who, pass in review before him: 
a gr eat power of delineation, with bold outlines and masterly 
touches, and a happy talent for effective grouping, often of 
vividly dramatic arrangements and combinations of actors 
and actions, and a keenly piercing glance to detect the real 
character of these, however concealed or varnished by plau- 
sible pretensions and external seemings: add to all this an 
earnest manner of expression, a vigorous, manly, straight- 
forward style, in which the immense mass of information, 
laboriously collected from all accessible, authentic sources, is 
copiously poured forth in a clear and majestic current, and 
we have everything that we can reasonably ask of the histo- 
rian, who undertakes to instruct and interest us in respect of 
one of the darkest and yet, at the same time, brightest acts 
in the great historic drama of this world. In fact, the work 
is, as it could not fail to be, a complete success: while its re- 
ception here has been enthusiastic, the British critics are lay- 
ish in the bestowment of the highest encomiums, characteri- 
zing it as “history as complete as genius and industry can 
make it,” and representing Mr. Motley as “far more careful 
in his researches, and more scrupulous in the selection of au- 
thorities than Mr. Macauly:” &¢. We have no doubt that 
not only judicious and discriminating criticism, but also the 
sound judgment-and correct taste of the reading public gen- 
erally, will at once place Mr. Motley in the foremost rank of 
historians. 

We have said, that whilst our author is perfectly candid in 
his judgments, and fair in his representations, he is not mere- 
ly a cold, unconcerned narrator of events, and we think that 
to demand of any historian that he should be so, is unreason- 
able. To us, indeed, the writer who relates to us the most 
startling and affecting destinies of nations and communities, 
and distinguished persons, and recounts the most thrilling 
incidents, ‘and describes the most dreadful scenes, in the apa- 
thetic manner of a perfectly indifferent spectator, in the tone 
of one who is advertising an auction of second-hand furni- 
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ture, is quite intolerable. But Mr. Motley has thrown him- 
self into the great work of writing this most important his- 
tory, not only with all the necessary love of truth, and all 
the earnest and patient inquiry and sifting of evidence re- 
quisite to its ascertainment and just exhibition, but with all 
the purer and higher sympathies of humanity in constant 
and healthful action. He has made this grand section of 
modern history the study of his life, and he writes with all 
the decision, the clearness and the ample detail of one who 
has made himself thoroughly acquainted with his subject; 
but, at the same time, he shows upon every page, that he has 
not only weighed the character, conduct and career, both of 
Philip and all his minions, from Granvella and Alva down to 
the most brutal soldiers in the Spanish army, and of William 
of Orange and all his coadjutors and dependents, in the equal 
balance of justice, but that he has tested them by the great: 
law of love, the great obligations of charity and kindness 
which every man owes his brother; and the result is his un-. 
qualified condemnation and utter detestation of the former, 
and his high admiration of Orange, and his deep sympathy. 
with a nation subjected to cruelties and atrocities almost un- 
paralleled in history. Entering with warm feelings of pro- 
found disgust into the exhibition of the Spanish treachery, 
bigotry and misrule, and of deep commiseration and lively 
fellow-feeling into the detailed account of the unexampled 
sufferings, continued during so many years, of the provinces, 
he sets before us a picture well fitted to provoke our intense 
indignation and aversion, and to call into action our deepest 
and most ardent sympathies. Those disposed to be hyper- 
critical might cavil at the somewhat romance-like titles with 
which he designates the prominent scenes and transactions of 
this extraordinary narrative: but the truth is, that, in com- 
parison with this awfully serious and most appallingly solemn 
history, the most romantic novel, abounding in the most 
thrilling incidents, and the most startling adventures, sinks 
into tameness and pales into insignificance. 

Mr. Motley may truly be said to be the first Hrror1an of 
this great event, the revolt of the United Netherlands from 
the Spanish crown; for Watson’s Life of Philip II is more. 
properly a history of Spain, in which the theme of these vol- 
umes finds its place among other important events of the same, 
reign: Schiller’s brilliant and philosophic work is not really 
a continuous historic narrative, but a succession of grand ta- 
bleaux, accompanied with the author’s ingenious and _pyro- 
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foundly interesting observations upon them. Neither of these 
two writers did or could make the extensive and profound 
researches of Mr. Motley, who not onlp devoted much more 
time and labor and careful investigation to his task, but most 
ably availed himself of materials which have only recently 
come to light, records, documents, and above all, correspond- 
ences of Philip and others, of the utmost importance and 
value. And the results of his inquiries, exhibited in these 
three large volumes, are full of warning and instruction to 
other nations, but especially to republics like ours, which, 
like that whose fearful struggles and awful sufferings are here 
described, consists of a number of confederated sovereign 
States. From this narrative we may learn, in the present 
fearful juncture in our affairs, what countless and immeasu- 
rable evils grow out of disunion. In the case of the Neth- 
erlands it was, in reality, only the absence of united action 
which made them the easy prey of a ruthless tyrant; Heaven 
alone can know into what calamities we should rush, were the 
insane and suicidal demonstrations which at present distract 
our country, to divide us into hostile hosts and plunge us into 
civil war. 

But apart from the many political lessons to be learnt 
from this sad history, there is another which we can never 
cease to con and to turn to practical account, and that is, the 
true character of popery, which, according to its own boast, 
can never change, and therefore ever remains the same in the 
insatiable bloodthirstiness of its intolerant bigotry, in the fe- 
rocity of its ruthless fanaticism. And if ever our legislative 
assemblies should begin to lend a willing ear to the blandish- 
ments and seductive beguilements of that hideous heresy, 
that foulest and most persistent enemy of the prerogatives of 
human reason, of human rights and liberty, of the happiness 
of individual and social man, and of true religion, the recol- 
lection and thoughtful contemplation of the desolation and 
wo, the unutterable miseries which this infernal and hateful 
power brought upon the Netherlands, always rich im the lux- 
uriant fruits of nature, and until that awful visitation, for a 
long time the most prosperous country on the globe, may 
serve to warn us of the fate which would await us, if we 
should be tempted to surrender ourselves to the tender mer- 
cies of this emanation from the bottomless pit. 

It had been our intention to extend our observations muchi 
farther, and to present a variety of extracts from our author's 
pages; but we frankly acknowledge that, when we ought to 
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have been assiduously employed in writing our review, we 
were completely wrapped up in the perusal of the book, irre- 
sistibly carried away by the absorbing interest of the narra- 
tive. There is some comfort in knowing that others have 
fallen a prey to the same fascination, while we envy those 
upon whom the spell has not yet been riveted, seeing they 
still have an extraordinary pleasure in expectance. And now 
this, we trust, excusable delinquency, aided by a multiplicity 
of imperative engagements, has delayed the extended review 
which we had intended, to so late an hour, that we are obli- 
ged to conclude by earnestly recommending our readers to 
procure for themselves this truly great and admirable work, 
by the production of which the author has conferred no less 
honor upon his country, than he has won praise and fame for 
himself, and than which, we can assure them, they can find 
nothing more instructive or interesting within the compass of 
modern literature. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tht Epistle to the Ephesians, in Greek and English, with 
an Analysis and Exzegetical Commentary. By Samuel 
Hi. Turner, D. D., Professor of Biblical Learning and In- 
terpretation of Scripture in the General Theological Sem- 
inary, and of the Hebrew Language and Literature in 
Columbia College, New York. New York: Dana & Oo., 
381 Broadway.—1856. 


We are glad to see that Dr, Turner has added a commentary on this 
very important, and in some respects difficult, epistle, to his many other 
works either directly exegetical, or furnishing aids for the correct inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Among Biblical critics who write in the English 
language, he occupies a very distinguished rank, The Doctor is famil- 
iar with the works of the most eminent German theologians and com- 
mentators, and he makes good use of them, as his frequent references 
show. He cites them, sometimes, only to differ from them and to record 
his good reasons for rejecting their views. He is by no means a copyist 
who retails other men’s opinions, and repeats, in an altered form, what 
others have said before him. All his works bear the strongest evidence 
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of his own profound erudition, and show that he investigates, thinks and 
decides for himself. Whilst there is no ostentatious parade of learning, 
its satisfactory results, exhibited on every page, afford the student con- 
stant evidence of its presence. Dr. Turner has none of the pedantry of 
the mere scholastic critic, who knows nothing but rules of syntax and 
the axioms that govern the routine of the professional rhetorician; but, 
whilst he duly honors and observes the established principles of criti- 
cism, he no less habitually exhibits the important qualities of candid but 
independent examination, great conscientiousness in endeayoring to give 
a correct interpretation of the written word, and good, sound common 
sense, which is not embarrassed hy mere technicalities and quibbles. 
Although a loyal son of his own church, he does not carry its peculiar 
dogmas, or his own views and theories into the sacred text, or make its 
inspired words confirm any foregone conclusions of his own. While we 
differ entirely from some of his views, expressed in some of his other 
works, we regard him as rigidly honest and candid in his interpretations, 
and perfectly fairin his manner of dealing with passages about the 
meaning of which men differ and dispute. We know of no critic, whose 
works we would more readily recommend to students of the Scriptures ; 
for, though we may not always agree with him, we know that he always 
gives what, after thorough study and profound reflection, and comparing 
scripture with scripture, he honestly regards as the true sense of the text, 
without torturing the words of the original, or treating with contempt 
those from whom he differs: to those, therefore, who will imitate his ex- 
ample, by inquiring and considering for themselves, he will eyer be a 
safe guide. The work before us is among the most valuable recent con- 
tributions to Biblical criticism im our language, and as such we commend 
it to the attention and study of our readers. 


Prophecy viewed in respect to its distinctive nature, its spe- 
cial function and proper interpretation. By Patrick Fair- 
bairn, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. Author of “Typology of Scripture,” 
“‘Kizekiel and the Book of his Prophecy,” &c. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 88 George St. Philadelphia: Smith and 
English. 

A sterling work, very much to our taste, of which we hope to be able 
to say more at a future time. 


The Inquirer directed to the work of the Holy Spirit. By 
the Rev. Octavius Winslow, D. D. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say and Blakiston. 

Several editions of this volume have appeared, and its character is 
such as to commend it favorably to the seeker for truth in regard to the 
operations of the Holy Ghost. 
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Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany 
and the Netherlands. Depicted by Dr. C. Ullmann, the 
translation by the Rev. Robert Menzies. Vol. II. Phil- 
adelphia : Smith & English. 


Haying noticed volume first of this admirable work, we deem it un- 
necessary to add anything further in praise of it. Itis of the highest 
value. 


The Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelations of St. John, 
viewed in their mutual relation. With an exposition of 
the principal passages. By Carl August Auberlen, Dr. 
Phil., Licentiate and Professor Extraordinarius of Theolo- 
gy in Basil. Translated by the Rev. Adolph Saphio.— 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George St. Philadelphia: 
Smith and English. 


Subjects are brought to view and discussed in this volume with learn- 
ing and moderation, of the highest interest. Without according our 
assent to all the contents of this volume, we can recommend it to the 
careful perusal of all who study the prophecies, and seek for additional 
light in regard to their import. 


Internal History of German Protestantism since the niddle 
of the last century. By Ch. Fred. Aug. Kahnis, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Leipzig. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. Theodore Meyer, He- 
brew Tutor in the New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 38 George St. Philadelphia: Smith & 
English. 


The course of Theology, during the period indicated, from a distin- 
guished divine and professor. It will be welcomed by all who are inter- 
ested in the history of the German church, whose developments have 
been so extraordinary. 


Memoir of the Life and Times of Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg, D. D., Patriarch of the Evangelical Luth. Church 
in America. By M. L. Stoever. Professor in Pennsyl- 
yania College. Semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque 
manebunt, (For the Lutheran Board of Publication.) 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston.—1856. 


The general favor with which this biography has met, is proof of its 
excellence. It is deserving of all the praise it has received, and will be 
eagerly read by thousands, not only of the present, but future genera- 
tions. It is a memorial of one whose name will be illustrious in all sue- 
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ceeding time, in the Lutheran church of America. <A faithful picture of 
a true man, an honored servant of God, it will serve to perpetuate a 
memory which will be undying. 

Prepared by the same hand, which has done so much in bringing into 
notice and recovering the reminiscences of deceased worthies of our 
Lutheran ministry, with which the pages of our Review have so often 
been ornamented, it will, in due time, take its place in a volume which 
will be published, embracing the entire series. 


Thoughts and Apothegms from the writings of Archbishop 
Whateley. Invenies etiam disjecti membra poetae.—Hor- 
ace. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 


Thoughts of a thinker adapted to produce thought, and to lead to ac- 
tion sanctified by grace. 


Prayers for Individuals and Families. Published by sev- 
eral Pastors of the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Ohio. Columbus.—1856. 


A small but comprehensive volume, well gotten up, and adapted to 
Lutheran views. Constituting an addition creditable to its authors, to 
our deyotional_books, properly used it cannot fail to be useful. 


Schaeffer and Koradi have furnished us with the first and second num- 
ber of “Die bedeutendsten Kanzelreden der iilteren lutherischen Kir- 
che in Biographien und einer Auswahl ihrer Predigten dargestellt von 
William Beste.” With this we are much pleased, and will notice it more 
fully. 


The books from the house of T. N. Kurtz will receive notice in our 
October number. Too late for this viz: Sermon on the Mount, a Jour- 
ney to Rome and back again, and Dr. Schmucker’s American Luther- 
anism vindicated. 


Harper's Magazine comes regularly, and sustains itself well. The 
series for children is increasing monthly—the Engineer, No. 19, and 
Rambles among the Alps, No. 20—both highly attractive, are in hand. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 


NO. XXX, 


7 OCTOBER, 1856. 
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THE INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF GOD. 


By Rev. J. R. Keiser; Scoharie, N. Y. 


Hiero, king of Syracuse, once inquired of a heathen 
hilosopher, what is God? The philosopher requested one 
day to consider the question and prepare his answer; at the 
expiration of which he requested two days more; and when 
those were ended, he desired four days additional. The king, 
surprised at this, demanded an explanation. The philosopher 
frankly and meekly replied, the more I think of God, the 
more mysterious and incomprehensible he appears. This 
answer is a$ Wise as it Is unique and wonderful; for on sub- 
jects of this kind men are usually self-confident in proportion 

ag they are ignorant. 

“Where men of judgment creep, and feel their way, 
The positive pronounce without dismay.” 

The idea of God is the grand centre and source of theology. 
_ Inevery system of doctrine God should have the pre-emi- 
nence; for of him, and through him, and to him are all 
things. It must emanate from Him as the Father of Lights; 
must harmonize with his character as the giver of all grace; 
and conduct to him as the author of eternal life. All spec- 
ulations which do not begin and end with God, serve only to 
lead us astray from the fountain of living waters to the bro- 
ken cisterns of human philosophy. And certainly there is 
no truth more fully confirmed by the history of all pagan 
nations, than this; that ‘the world by wisdom knew not 
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God.” Whilst we neither doubt nor deny that the existence 
and some of the attributes of God may be learned from the 
visible creation, it is evident from the experience of the most 
intelligent heathen, of both ancient and modern times, that 
their Fidulelige of God was exceedingly limited im extent, 
dim and doubtful in its character, and but little calculated to 
elevate their sentiments or correct their principles. Indeed, 
it scarcely deserves the name of knowledge: it was rather, 
as Paul said of the Athenians, a feeling after God, if haply 
they might find him. As they looked to the heavens, they 
could discern no star to guide them to the infant Redeemer. 
Augustine happily remarks concerning the writings of Cicero, 
that they contain many admirable things, but the name of 
Christ is not legible there. To the teachings of the incar- 
nate Son of God are we indebted, for a clearer and fuller 
knowledge of our Maker, than either Jew or Gentile enjoyed. 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him,” 
After Revelation has made known to us the true character of 
God, his being, attributes and will, then natural theology 
very properly comes in as a witness and interpreter, bearing 
an unvarying testimony, and supplying us with thousands of 
beautiful and striking illustrations. 

In approaching the subject proposed for consideration, it 
may be proper to remark, that whoever would enter this realm 
of diyine knowledge, must first become as a little child. Vf 
the ancient philosophers required those about to enter their 
schools and explore their mysteries, to go through a long 
course of preparatory discipline, in order to calm their per- 
turbed passions, and rectify their moral. habits, how much 
more important is a humble, docile, obedient temper im those 
who seek right apprehensions of the deep things of God. In 
God’s.light alone can we see light. ‘Divine things,” says 
Pascal, “are infinitely above nature, and God only can place 
them in the soul. He has ordained that they should enter 
from the heart into the head, and not from the head into the 
heart. Hence, while it is necessary to know human things 
_ in order to love them, ¢¢ ¢s necessary to LOVE divine things in 
order to know them.” And Lord Bacon remarks, that ‘it 
was most aptly said by one of Plato’s school, that the sense 
of man carrieth a resemblance with the sun, which, as we 
see, openeth and revealeth all the terrestrial globe, but then 
again it obscureth and concealeth the stars and celestial 
globe: so doth the sense discover natural things, but it dark- 
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eneth and shutteth up divine.’ ‘And hence it is true that it 
hath proceeded, that divers learned men have been heretical, 
whilst they have sought to fly up to the secrets of the Deity, 
by the waxen wings of the senses.”’ It is, indeed, a cause 
for devout thankfulness that we do not worship an “unknown 
God;” and it is obviously our duty to press on to a more 
perfect knowledge of him. At the same time itis well to 
remember that there are boundaries, which our knowledge 
cannot pass, secrets which our wisdom cannot, penetrate. 
This truth is beautifully and forcibly expressed by Zophar, 
the Naamathite, when he thus addresses Job: ‘“Canst thou 
by searching find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know. The measure there- 
of is longer than the earth and broader than the sea.” Here 
is an idea which deserves to be well pondered, and which 
may be turned to good practical account. The idea is this: 
MAN CANNOT OBTAIN A COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE OF GoD. 
Though this sentiment is generally acknowledged, and there- 
fore requires no proof, still it may be interesting and useful 
to illustrate it. We of course assume the existence and con- 
scious personality of an intelligent First Cause, who is the 
creator, supporter, and governor of the universe, the \ever- 
living and infinite Jehovah. The Bible declares, ‘there is 
one God,” and pronounces the man a fool, who says in his 
heart there is “no God.” As it is unnecessary, so it is for- 
eign to our purpose, to notice any of the speculations and 
cavils of atheists and pantheists. We remark, 

I; That man cannot know what is the essence or interior 
nature of God. Much is said in some recent publications of 
the “light of nature,”’ and it is manifestly the design of the 
authors, by extolling this light, to disparage divine revelation. 
But from the accounts which missionaries, travellers, and 
others give us of the condition of the modern heathen, it is 
evidently and undeniably as true of them as of their prede- 
cessors ideas of years ago, that darkness, “gross dark- 
hess covers” them, and that they are “alienated from the life 
ot God through the ignorance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their hearts.’ They see above, beneath, and 
around them, the glorious works of God, exhibiting by day 
and by night his wisdom, power, and goodness; but they are 
dull scholars, and do not learn from this book of nature a. 
single useful and salutary lesson. They are ignorant alike of 
his spiritual nature, his moral character, his perfggs will ; 
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ignorant of his attributes, relations and claims. They have 
“changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things.” Among the sages of antiquity 
were some of giant intellect, who were distinguished teachers 
of secular science; but who, “concerning the nature of the 
gods,” as Cicero testifies, “have such strange varieties and 
contradictions of opinion, that it is impossible to classify 
them.”’ This certainly is not saying much for the light of 
nature, or unaided reason, and rebukes the proud, self-sufii- 
cient notions of those who call in question the necessity and 
benefits of “a divine revelation. The following passa ge, trans- 
lated from the writings of the same learned author, is still 
more striking and to our purpose: “If we had come into the 
world in such circumstances, as that we could clearly and 
distinctly have discerned nature herself, and have been able 
in the course of our lives, to follow her true and uncorrupted 
directions, this alone might have been sufficient, and there 
would have been but little need of teaching and instruction ; 
but now nature has given us only some small sparks of right 
reason, which we so quickly extmguish with depraved opin- 
ions and evil practices, that the true light of nature nowhere 
appears. ’—(‘T'use. Quaes. 3.) 

And what has been the experience of those, in modern 
times, who have rejected the clear light of revelation, to fol- 
low the dim light of nature? Whither has this light led 
them? Into the absurdities and blasphemies of Atheism, 
into the endless mazes and incongruities of Materialism, into 
the whimsical paxadoxes and dreamy reveries of Pantheism. 
Blinded by passion, prejudice and unbelief, they have imitated 
the dull owlet, which 

“Sailing on wings obscene athwart the noon, 

Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close, 

And hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 

Cries out— Where is it 2” 
We have a more reliable guide, “a more sure word of pro- 
phecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and 
the day-star arise in your hearts.” The Bible has taught us 
that there is but one God, and that he is a pure spirit, eter- 
nal, self-existent, and infinite. But what do we know, even 
now, of a spirit? We know, indeed, that each one of ushas 
a spirit, a soul, and we know some of its properties. But 
we cannot comprehend the essence of our own souls; and still 
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less do we know of the interior nature of the Deity. The 
difficulty lies not in the object to be discerned, for “God. is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all,” but in our own be- 
nighted understandings. ‘The cause of difficulty,” said one 
of the acutest philosophers of antiquity, ‘lies not in the 
things, but in ourselves. For as the eyes of a bat are to 
day-light, so is the human mind often to objects which in 
their own nature are the clearest of all.”* There is a veil 
spread over our organ of spiritual vision, which will never be 
entirely removed until we enter the bright world above, and 
see.God as he is. ‘Tor now we see through a glass, darkly; 
but then face to face: now I know in part, but tfen shall I 
know even as also Tam known.” We notice, 

Il. That man cannot know the Movu of (lod’s existence. 
One very fruitful source of error in regard to God, is to 
think him like ourselves. The Scriptures have uttered their 
monitory voice on this point (Ps. 1). Indeed the disparity is 
so great, that none on earth or in heaven can be compared to 
God. Man was originally created in the image of his Maker: 
that is, he resembled him in knowledge and true holiness. 
Regenerated men now posséss some measure of holiness. 
This is the same in kind as God’s, though infinitely different 
in degree. ‘The one is to the other as a drop to the ocean. 

God is entirely unlike all finite beings in respect to his ab- 
solute, independent existence. All creatures, from the fee- 
blest to the strongest, from the lowest to the highest, are 
dependent, not only for the commencement, but for the con- 
tinuance of their existence. This is alike true of the infant 
and the arch-angel; true of all their springs of being, all 
their sources of enjoyment, and the exercise of all their fac- 
ulties; true of them now, and it will be equally true of them 
after millions of ages have rolled away. Admirable and un- 
equalled as is the human body, viewed simply as a piece of 
mechanism, it has no power of self-existence. Like a watch, 
it is continually running down, and requires to be daily wound 
up. ‘The divine hand fashioned it and put it in motion, and 
continually keeps it going. We are so constantly subject to 
the pressure of physical wants and infirmities, so feeble is the 

asp and penetration of our intellectual faculties, so count- 

ess are the ungratified longings of our hearts, that we find 
it exceedingly difficult, even to conceive of an absolutely in- 
dependent and self-existent being. Yet one such being there 
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is, and only one. God exists, in and of himself. He “hath 
life in himself.” He is an inexhaustible fountain of life, ever 
flowing, yet ever full; his power is constantly exercised in 
creating and preserving and governing myriads of beings, 
yet without effort, diminution or exhaustion. His happiness, 
no less than his being, is entirely independent of his crea- 
tures. There was a period when neither men nor angels had 
an existence. God gave exercise and scope to his benevolent 
energy in their creation; but he was inflnitely happy then, 
and doubtless would contimue so forever, were they all com- 
pletely annihilated. How utterly incompetent are we to com- 
prehend the being of such a God. 

There is another respect in which the mode of the divine 
existence is a profound mystery to us. We refer to the dis- 
tinction of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in the Godhead— 
the trinttatis unitas. Dr. Twesten* of the University of 
Berlin, after subjecting the doctrine of the Trinity to an 
original and thorough investigation, gives the following result 
as the scriptural basis of the doctrine: 1. That not only 
the Father, but also the Son and the Spirit have not a created 
but a divine nature; 2. That the divinity of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit is not merely that of the Father, but that the 
Son is different from the Father, and the Holy Ghost from 
both ; but yet, 3. That there is and remains only one God. 
Thus it appears that while the living and true God is essen- 
tially one, in some inexplicable and incomprehensible manner, 
he is three-fold. This is purely a doctrine of Revelation, 
and, as has ,been remarked, neither can -nor ought to be 
proved a priort by natural reason ;”’ yet there is in it nothing 
irrational, nothing contradictory. It is thoroughly interwo- 
ven into the whole texture of christian doctrine, and is strong- 
ly corroborated by christian experience. 

What then, you doubtless will ask, is that distinction in the 
Godhead which the word person is meant to designate? I 
answer, without hesitation, that I do not know. The fact 
that a distinction exists, is what we aver; the definition of 
that distinction is what I shall by no means attempt. By 
what shall I, or can I define it? What simile drawn from , 
ereated objects, which are necessarily derived and dependant, 
can illustrate the mode of existence in that being who is un- 
derived, independent, unchangeable, infinite, eternal? I 
confess myself unable to advance a single step here in ex- 


* As translated in Bibliotheca Sacra, Aug. 1846. 
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plaining what the distinction is. JZ recetve the PACT that it 
exists, simply because L believe the scriptures reveal the FACT. 
And if the scriptures do reveal, the fact, that there axe three 
persons in the Godhead (in the sense explained), that there 
is a distinction which affords ground for the appellation of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; which lays the foundation for 
the application of the personal pronouns, J, thou, he; which 
renders it proper to speak of sending and being sent, of 
Christ being with God, being in his bosom, and other things 
of the like nature; and yet that the divine nature belongs to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; then it is, like every other 
fact revealed, to be received simply on the creditvof divine 
revelation. Is there any more difficulty in understanding the 
fact that there is a distinction in the Godhead, than there is 
in understanding that God possesses an underived existence ? 
. With what shall we compare such existence? All other be- 
ings are derived; and of course, there is no object in the 
universe with whose existence it can be compared. To define 
it, then, is beyond our reach. We can approximate toward a 
conception of it, merely by negatives. We deny that the 
divine existence has any author or cause; and, when we have 
done this, we have not defined it, but simply said that a cer- 
tain thing does not belong to it.. Here we must rest. The 
boundaries of human knowledge can never be extended be- 
yond this. 

The distinction, in the Godhead, which I have now men- 
tioned, I ought to say here, we do not, and cannot. consider 
as a. mere subject of speculation, which has little or no con- 
cern with ardent piety, or the best hopes of the christian. 
We believe that some of the most interesting and endearing 
exhibitions of the divine charactér are founded upon it, and 
connected with it; and that corresponding duties are urged 
upon us, and peculiar hopes excited, and consolations admin- 
istered by it.”* Melanchthon admirably observes, that when 
we find ourselves laid hold of by the word of the Gospel, we 
thus come to know the Word who was in the beginning ; 
thereby, too, we know the Father, who sends this word, not 
once, but constantly, into the world; and we are at the same 
time filled with an assurance and joy, which are the work of 
the Holy Ghost. We observe, 


* See Prof, Stuart’s Letters to Dr. Channing on the Divinity of Christ, 
Letter H. 
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Til. That man cannot obtain a complete knowledge of 
God's Attributes.e The Bible nowhere gives us a list of the 
divine attributes, nor does it furnish a full description of those 
to which it incidentally alludes. Theologians are not agreed 
as to their number. Some would admit of no attribute but 
love. Itis obvious that the qualities of a substance are as 
numerous as the different kinds of effects it produces. So 
God’s attributes must be as numerous as the different kinds 
of operations he performs. The attribute of mercy so very 
dear to us, was unknown before the fall; for there was no 
occasion for its exercise. But in regard to those attributes 
with which we are acquainted, our knowledge is limited and 
defective. Who, for instance, can comprehend the eternity 
of God? Who can properly couceive of his Ommniscience, 
seeing the end from the beginning, and so shaping all his 
complicated plans as to work out the highest good of his moral 
universe? Who can grasp the idea of his Ommnipresence ? 
“The heaven of heavens cannot contain him.” ‘The thun- 
der of his power who can understand?’ Who measure the 
length and breadth of his dove? And who can fathom the 
depths of his wisdom? “It is high.as heaven, what canst 
thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou know? The 
measure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than 
the sea.” It is no valid objection to this view, that we can- 
not worship God aright unless we know his attributes per- 
fectly. We know enongh for practical purposes. The intel- 
ligent Sabbath-school. scholar may worship God as sincerely. 
and acceptably as the devout christian philosopher. ‘The 
idea of the Supreme Being,” says the eloquent Robert Hall, 
“has this peculiar property: that as it admits of no substi- 
tute, so from the first moment it is formed, it is capable of 
continual growth and enlargement. God himself is immuta- 
ble; but,our conception of his character is continually re- 
ceiving fresh accessions, is continually growing more extended 
and refulgent, by having transferred to it new elements of 
beauty and goodness; by attracting to itself, as a centre, 
whatever bears the impress of dignity, order, or happiness. 
It borrows splendor from all that is fair, subordinates to itself 
all that is great, and sits enthroned on the riches of the 
universe.” y 

IV. Man cannot obtain a complete knowledge of the works 
of God. He ig hot only ‘“‘wonderfulin counsel,” but ‘“ex- 
cellent in working.” ‘The works of the Lord,” says the 
Psalmist, “are great, sought of all them that haye pleasure 
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therein.” We boast of this as the age in which the predic- 
tion is fulfilled, “Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.” And certainly our advantages are many 
and great. We ought to rejoice in the progress of science 
and the diffusion of useful knowledge. But the best educat- 
ed and best furnished minds, are limited in their range of 
thought and inquiry, and verify the sentiment of the “poet, 
“Much learning shows how little mortals know.” 

The works of God may be comprised in creation, provi- 
dence and*redemption, and in each of these departments 
there is much that to us is inexplicable, and still more that 
lies entirely beyond the boundaries of our knowledge. The 
aceount of the creation given us in the Bible is very concise 5 
only a summary view. ‘There are many things pertaining to 
the history of our own planet and its inhabitants, of which 
we are ignorant. Some portions of its surface, as, for im- 
stance, the interior of Africa, are almost wholly unknown. 
Still less do we know of the internal structure of our earth. 
We know not but that it may be a liquid mass of fire. Per- 
petual fires may be rolling beneath our feet. Else whence 
those numerous volcanoes in every quarter of the globe, ever 
active, surging, thundering, pouring forth rivers of fire and 
clouds of smoke? ‘There is a path which no fowl knoweth, 
and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen: the lion’s whelps 
have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed by it.”’ The 
‘ingenuity and intrepidity of the miner have penetrated into 
regions where the vulture’s keen eye cannot pierce, and from 
which the daring lion is debarred; yet who can conceive what 
undiscovered treasures still lie buried in the bowels of the 
earth? What the ancient philosophers considered as the four 
elements, have been dissolved by modern chemists. Botanists 
haye discovered and described over fifty thousand different 
species.of plants; yet not one of them can tell so simple a 
thing (apparently) as how a plant grows. Naturalists have 
done much to extend our acquaintance with natural history ; 
but still there are, doubtless, many species of birds, beasts, 
fishes, reptiles and insects, entirely unknown. And then, if 
we turn our attention to our own structure, we are a mystery 
to ourselves. ‘Truly we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 
We know no more how the bones do grow, than the wise man 
did thousands of years ago, nor can we tell how animal heat 
is communicated to the body, nor where the seat of life is, 
whether in the blood, the brain, or somewhere else, nor how 
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a volition moves the arm, nor how a brain-fever deprives the 
mind of reason. But our earth is but a speck, compared 
with the immensity of the Creator’s works. Notwithstanding 
the immense and marvellous developments of Astronomy, 
perhaps the most intelligent philosopher on earth has no ade- 
quate idea of the extent of creation. Millions of worlds 
have already been discovered. New discoveries are made 
every year,-and as the facilities for the purpose are multi- 
plied, probably thousands of worlds now unknown, will be 
brought within the range of human observation, and probabl 
thousands more will never be known to the dwellers on “this 
dull planet.” Take a single fact in illustration and confir- 
mation of this remark. The renowned astronomer, Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, while exploring the region of the heavens 
called the milky-way, states that ‘an one quarter of an hour’s 
time, there passed no less than one hundred and sixteen 
thousand stars through the field of view of his telescope.” 
It is generally understood among astronomers that “the milky 
way derives its brightness from the diffused light of bodies 
each of which may be equal to that of Lyra” (which has a 
diameter that would nearly fill the orbit of Uranus.) ‘Tl wen- 
ty-five hundred nebulae and clusters of stars have been ob- 
served by Sir John Herschel; and an unknown number more 
remain to be observed. In some of those which he has ex- 
amined, ‘ten or twenty thousand stars appear compacted or 
wedged together in a space not larger than‘a tenth part of 
that covered by the moon, and presenting in its centre one 
blaze of light.’ The number of the distinguishable telesco- 
pic stars of the milky way, has been estimated at eighteen 
millions. But beyond the milky way of stars, and almost at 
right angles with it, there is a milky way of nebulae. A 
nearer approach might resolve these into clustered myriads 
of stars, and reveal another milky way beyond. let us try 
to imagine the distance of one of the star-clusters in the 
nearer “milky way. ‘The earth is ninety-five millions of miles 
from the sun. Uranus is nineteen times further. The great 
comet of 1680 recedes about forty times further than Oh 
nus, or about twenty times beyond the orbit of Neptune, and 
requires, according to Encke, eighty-eight hundred years for 
its revolution. The nearest fixed star is supposed to be two 
hundred and fifty times farther from the sun than this comet 
at its greatest distance, while the star *Centauri is eleven 
thousand times, the star sixty-one Cygni is thirty-one thou- 
sand times, and the star *Lyrae is forty-one thousand six 
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hundred times more distant than Uranus ; so that light tray- 
elling at the rate of about one hundred and seventy thousand 
miles a second, would be three years, nine months and a 
quarter, and twelve years, in reaching us from these bodies, 
respectively. But if each of the stars ina nebulous cluster 
be a sun, and if they be separated by intervals equal to that 
which separates our sun from the nearest fixed star, light 
would require thousands of years in order to reach us from 
such a distance. The rays of light of the remotest nebulae 
must have been about two millions of years on their way. 
They are, therefore, as Humboldt remarks, “the voices of 
the past which reach us. It has been well said, that with 
our mighty telescopes we penetrate at once into space and 
into time. Much has long disappeared from those distant 
regions before it vanishes from our view, and much has been 
newly arranged before it becomes visible to us.’ But’ were 
the means of vision which enable ‘us to behold that remote 
point to be doubled, who can imagine that we should not see 
other clusters burning at as great a distance beyond it, as it 
is beyond us; and that were we to be transported to that re- 
moter system, we should not behold similar unterminated col- 
lections of suns and systems as far beyond?”* Amid these 
sublime revelations of the telescope, who can help looking up 
and exclaiming : 

“These are thy glorious works, Parent of good— 

Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then!” 
The age, connections, and movements of these countless bo- 
dies, together with the changes that have taken place in them 
in the lapse of ages, are matters wholly unknown to us. Nor 
can we tell certainly whether they are inhabited or not, much 
less what sort of beings, if any, dwell there. 

And then there are those interesting and mysterious bodies, 
the comets, about five hundred of which have appeared since 
the commencement of the Christian’ Era, what do we know 
about them? Of what kind of material are they composed ? 
What isthe object of their visit to us? Whither do,they go 
when they pass beyond the limits of our solar system? What 
purposes do they subserve in the providential government of 
God? What relation do they sustain to other worlds and 
systems of worlds? Tell if thou canst, and show that thou 
art wiser than either Newton, Halley or Herschel. ‘ Suffice 
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it to say, that all that has ever been offered on these topics, 
is mere conjecture. 

We next advert to Divine Providence: this embraces all 
that God does in preserving and governing the world; and to 
have a complete knowledge of this subject, we must know, 
1) All the events of providence. ‘This is impossible. Man 
cannot find out all the works that are done under the sun. 
2) Then we must know all the means and ¢nstrwments which 
God employs in accomplishing his purposes, which is another 
impossibility. 38) And further, we must know the designs 
with which all events are ordered. On all these points serip- 
ture, history and science shed some light; but there is much 
our finite minds cannot comprehend, especially i in God’sman- 
ner of dealing with moral evils, and we can only exclaim with 
the apostle, “‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!” 

And what shall we say of Redemption 2 This, in some 
respects, 1s perhaps the most unsearchable of all God’s works, 
embracing as it does, a series of dispensations, extending 
through four thousand years. ‘The plan itself, andthe means 
used for its accomplishment, are entirely different from what 
man’s wisdom would or could have devised. And who can 
trace out its results in this world and that which is to come ? 
Who is authorixed to say that the benefits of Christ’s death 
are confined to this world and to the human race? Does not 
the apostle Paul intimate that other worlds are interested, 
when he says, “To the intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places might be known by the church 
the manifold wisdom of God?” ‘The following observations 
of an English Prelate* on this point, are as “pertinent: and. 
sensible as they are eloquent. ‘It is, I believe, generally 
taken for granted, that it was for the human race alone that 
Christ suffered and died ; and we are then asked, with an air 
of triumph, whether it is conceivable, or in any dear ee ered- 
ible, that the eternal Son of God should submit to so much 
indignity, and so much misery, for the fallen, the wicked, the 
wretched inhabitants of this small globe of earth, which is as 
a grain of sand to a mountain; a mere speck in the universe, 
when compared with the immensity of worlds and systems of 
worlds, which the sagacity of a great modern astronomer has 
discovered in the boundless regions of space. 


* Bishop Porteus’ Sermons, Vol. IL, Ser. 3. 
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“But on what ground is it concluded that the benefits of 
Christ’s death extend no further than to ourselves? As well 
might we suppose that the sun was placed in the firmament 
merely to illuminate and warm this earth, that we inhabit. 
To the vulgar and illiterate this actually appears to be the 
case. But philosophy teaches us better things: it,enlarges 
our contracted views of the divine beneficence, and makes us 
acquainted with other planets, and other worlds, which share 
with us the cheering influence, and the vivifying warmth of 
that glorious luminary. Is it not, then, a fair analogy to 
conclude, that the great spiritual light of the world, the foun- 
tain of life and health and joy to the soul, does not scatter 
his blessings over the creation with a more sparing hand? 
And that the Sun of Righteousness rises with healing in its 
wings to other orders of beings besides ourselves? Nor does 
this conclusion rest on analogy alone. It is evident from 
scripture itself, that we are by no means the only creatures 
in the universe, interested in the sacrifice of our Redeemer. 
—KHphes. 1: 10; Col. 1: 16-20. 

“‘Hrom intimations such as these, it is highly probable that 
in the great work of redemption, as well as of creation, there 
is a vast stupendous plan of wisdom, of which we cannot at 
present so much as conceive the whole compass and extent ; 
and if we could assist and improve the mental, as we can the 
corporal sight; if we could magnify and bring nearer to us, 
by the help of instruments, the great component parts of the 
spiritual, as we do the vast bodies of the material world, there 
can be no doubt, that the resemblance and analogy would 
hold between them m this, as it does in many other well- 
known instances; and that a scene of wonders would burst 
in upon us from the one, at least equal, if not?’superior, to 
those which the united powers of astronomy and optics dis- 
close to us in the other.” . 

V. Man cannot obtain a complete knowledge of God’s 
purposes. “For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. Toras the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” (Isai. 55: 8, 9.) 
God’s “thoughts” in this passage are doubtless identical with 
his purposes or plans of government, and his “ways” with 
the manner of their execution. God’s plans are not only 
different from ours, but from what we should expect hisplans 
to be. Our profoundest, sublimest, most extensive plans are 
exceedingly contracted, when compared with the divine plans. 
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They embrace but a few objects, individuals and events, and 
are necessarily limited to a few years. God’s plan, on the 
contrary, comprehends not only all things and all events, but 
all his creatures and all their actions, and extends from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. . 

Reasoning from what we know of the holy and benevolent 
character of God, we should naturally suppose that his plans 
would exclude everything inconsistent with perfect holiness 
and unmingled felicity. But we find that God has adopted a 
system which includes a vast amount of physical and moral 
evil, and when asked why he has done so, we can only reply, 
“ven so, Father, for it seemed good in thy sight.” 

“Shall little, haughty ignorance pronounce 

His works unwise, the smallest part of which 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind? 

As if upon a full proportioned dome, 

A critic fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold, 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole!” 

We should rest satisfied with the system, not because we 
comprehend it, but because itis God’s system. Itig the pro- 
duct of infinite wisdom and goodness, and we have every 
reason to believe that it will prove in the end, the very best 
possible. 

If we cannot comprehend the plans of God as they have 
already been executed in our world, still less can we know 
what he ¢ntends to do hereafter. And yet this is necessary 
to a complete knowledge of God. We naturally anticipate 
future events, particularly such as affect our own character 
and happiness, with some degree of interest and solicitude. 
We would like to tear away the dark curtain, which hides the 
future from our view, and penetrate into the secret counsels 
of the divine mind. But ‘he giveth no account of any of his 
matters.” In this respect the tallest archangel and the hum- 
blest peasant occupy the same level; neither knows ‘what 
shall be on the morrow.” What Christ says of the day of 
Judgment, may be applied to any other future event, not 
specially revealed. “Of that day and hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” It ig 
enough for us to know that “the Judge of all the earth will 
do right,” and that “though clouds and darkness are round 
about him, justice and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne.” 

And now, having finished the discussion of our subject, to 
what practical uses shall we apply it? 
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I. It shows how idle are the fancies of those who would 
exclude aull mystery from religion. ‘A religion without its 
mys eries,” says Robert Hall, “4s like a temple without its 
God.” Why object to myster y in the Bible rather than in 
nature and in science? Did the Bible contain nothing inex- 
plicable, nothing above the ordinary apprehension of men, 
this might be used as an argument agamst it; for it would not 
be in accordance with the a analogy of nature. To believe any 
doctrine merely because it is mysterious, is weakness; to re- 
ject it for a similar reason, is irrational; while to cast a veil 
of mystery over things sufficiently plain in themselves, is 
naught but superstition. 

The following remarks of a living author, are so just and 
true, and apposite, that the candid reader will require no 
apology for the length of the quotation. Speaking of the 
Incarnation, he says: “The difficulty to the intellect is not 
greater than is found in a thousand things beside; things, 
too, which all men instantly admit. Inde ed, there are no 
subjects, whether in the science of matter or of mind, which 
are not enyironed with difficulties. okt can be started 
upon all matters of abstract and philosophical speculation, 
beyond the grasp of the finite intellect; nay, more, a child 
may ask questions about himself, or about the world around 
him, which bafile the profotindest ‘thinkers. (A grain of sand,’ 
says the philosophical Vinet, ‘is an abyss.’ Everything, in- 
deed, in the whole range of animate and inanimate nature, is 
associated directly or indirectly with mysteries ; every ques- 
tion in philosophy and morals can be run up to some insuper- 
‘able difficulty, where the intellect must stop and confess its 
ignorance. Light and darkness, knowledge and mystery are 
‘associated in all the speculations of the finite mind. The day 
rests in the bosom of night. ‘The stars are set in a firmament 
of gloom. 

“Our knowledge, so far as it goes, may be definite, and the 
language in which it is expr essed, clear and intelligible ; yet 
that knowledge, like the segment of an infinite circle, links 
itself, at all points, to mysteries. Facts may be ascertained, 
and constantly recognized, in the ordinary avocations of life ; 
but, a8 to their origin and mode of existence, we may be 
plunged into the deepest ignorance. Furthermore, some of 
these facts may appear to involve contradictions, and give 
rise to inquiries, before which the mightiest intellects fall 
prostrate. The science of mathematics, even involves the 
infinite, and, in some cases, the impossible! It recognizes 
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this sublime contradiction, that there may be two lines which 
ever approach, but never meet, and, finally, loses itself im the 
boundless depths of the “nfinitesimal calculus.’ If che@mis- 
try does not involve, it certainly suggests the infinite. It has 
its agents imponderable and universal; its permanent basis, 
or substance (id quod stat per se) in which all physical quali- 
ties adhere; its mfinite divisibility of body, with its definite 
and immutable atoms. What is matter? what its essenceand 
mode of existence? what its origin andits end? How does 
it link itself to spirit, and how can it give and receive im- 
pressions and motions? It seems essentially diverse from 
spirit, and yet they act and react upon each other. Matter, 
as it exists in space and time, the product of an infinite mind, 
‘from whom are all things,’ is one of the profoundest myste- 
ries that ever engaged the attention of thoughtful men. 
“What, moreover, is mind-spirit, especially as uncreated and 
eternal? _ What is our own mind, that. mysterious something, 
which thinks, and feels, and wills, and suffers, and rejoices? 
What are its nature and essence, its mode of existence, its 
ineffable relation to God, and the creation aroundit? What, 
even, is the union of body and soul? How are they linked, 
and what strange power causes them to act in harmony?... 

But if these things occur in human science, what may we 
not expect in divine? If man isa mystery, what is God? 
If the life that now is, presents enigmas and secrets the most 
profound and awful, what shall we find in the life to come? 
If with propriety we can say, great is the mystery of nature, 
mind is manifest in matter, may we not, with still greater 
propriety exclaim, Great is. the mystery of godliness, God 
was manifest in the flesh ! 

Had christianity been a system without a mystery, no 
thoughtful man could believe it. Hvery such man, hungering 
after the perfect and the eternal, must rejoice that faith and 
adoration can advance, where science and philosophy are com- 
pelled to pause. Sometimes, nay, during his whole life, he 
may walk in darkness, but the stars are overhead, and the 
dawn of everlasting day is yet to break upon his vision. In 
the Gospel there are mysteries; but how magnificent and 
thrilling! Shadows, but shadows from the infinite, shadows 
gloriously penetrated with light supernal. How profound the 
secret of the Godhead, especially of the Godhead incarnate ; 
but how august, how beautiful! Dark, indeed, but dark from 
excess of light; and it is only in lowliness and adoration we 
can see it, or feel it, in its all-transforming power. The high- 
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est intellects have adored it! Millions upon millions have 
trembled with joy under its influence. In the night of time, 
these voyagers, storm-driven upon the ocean of life, have 
looked upon the infinite depths above them, and beheld ‘that 
glory-beaming star,’ radiant as at the fir st, when it was 
hymned by the angels on the plains of Bethlehem, and under 
its guidance have ‘passed on, through tempest and darkness, 
to the haven of everlasting rest. ma 

Il. Our subject should inspire us with profound reverence 
and humility. ‘Vain man would be wise, though man be 
born like a wild ass’s colt.” It was by pride our first parents 
lost their original innocence, and with it the joys of Paradise. 
Aspiring to be like God in knowledge, they dared to violate 
his positive command. God has set bounds to the human 
understanding ; yet there are some men who “dare to rush 
in where angels fear to tread.’’ An individual of this class 
once asked John Calvin “what God was doing before he er e- 
ated the world?” “Building a hell for the over- curious,” 
was the prompt reply of the stern reformer. 

“We have much inquiry,” says Cudworth, “concerning 
knowledge in these latter times. The sons of ‘Adam are as 
busy now as ever himself was about the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, shaking the boughs of it, and scrambling 
for the fruit; whilst, I fear, many are too unmindful of the 
tree of life. And there be now no cherubims, with their fla- 
ming swords, to fright men off from it, yet the way that leads 
to it seems to be solitary and untrodden, as if there were but 
few that had any mind to taste the fruit of it. ° There be 
many that speak of new glimpses and discoveries of truth, 
of dawnings of gospel light, and no question, but God hath 
reserved much of this very evening and sunset, for in the 
latter days knowledge shall be increased. Bat yet I wish we 
could, in the meantime, see that day to dawn, which the 
apostle speaks of, and that day-star to arise in men’s souls.” 
We would not say a word in disparagement of the human in- 
tellect; nor are we indifferent to the progress of science. 
We rejoice in the spread of useful knowledge, and would do 
every thing in our power to encourage a spirit of legitimate 
inquiry; confident that the tendency of true science will al- 
ways be to support true religion. God has commanded us 
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to grow in knowledge, as well as in grace. A correct know- 
ledge of divine things is adapted to produce profound vener- 
ation and humility. Such is the effect it had upon holy men 
of old. “I have heard of thee,” said Job, “by the hearing 
of the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee; wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” Said David, “When 
I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him? and the son of man that thou visitest 
him?” And some of the greatest philosophers of modern 
times, have evinced a similar spirit. Among the devotional 
writings of Lord Bacon, are some which breathe a very hum- 
ble, reverent and devout spirit. In the latter part of hig 
life, after some bitter experiences of misfortune, he wrote 
‘a Prayer or Psalin,” which for beauty, fervor, pathos, deep 
penitence, strong confidence in God, and cheerful submission 
to his will, may be compared with the penitential psalms of 
David. In this psalm he says, ‘Thy creatures have been 
my books, but thy scriptures much more; I have sought thee 
in the courts, fields and groves, but I have found thee in thy 
temples.” : ; 

Sir Isaac Newton was remarkable for his modesty and hu- 
mility. Whilst thousands were eulogizing his wonderful dis- 
coveries and inventions, and enjoying the fruits of his labors, 
he observed, near the close of his useful and brilliant career, 
“T do not know what I may appear to the world, but to my- 
self I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, and diverting myself in now and then finding a pebble 
or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 

The Honorable Robert Boyle, says Bishop Burnet, “had 
the profoundest veneration for the great God of heaven and 
earth, that I ever observed in any person. The very name of 
God was never mentioned by him without a pause, and a vis- 
ible stop in his discourse; and the tenor of his philosophical 
and theological writings is in complete unison with these 
traits of character.”’ 

“T envy,” says Sir Humphrey Davy, ‘no quality of the 
mind or intellect in others; not genius, power, wit or fancy; 
but if I could choose what would be most delightful, and I 
believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious 
belief to every other blessing ; for it makes life a diserpline 
of goodness, creates new hopes when all earthly hopes van- 
ish, and throws over the decay, the destruction of existence, 
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the most gorgeous of all lights; awakens life even in death, 
and from corruption and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; 
makes an instrument of torture and of shame the ladder of 
ascent to Paradise ; and, far above all combinations of earthly 
hopes, calls up the most delightful visions of palms and ama- 
ranths, the gardens of the blessed; the security of everlast- 
ing joys, where the sensualist and the sceptic view only gloom, 
decay and annihilation.”” Thus whilst the tendency of super- 
ficial knowledge is to puff up, a more thorough study of 
God’s character and works, yields as its legitimate fruits, 
veneration, charity and humility, “the richest pearl in the 
christian’s crown of graces.” ‘To appropriate the beautiful 
and truthful lines of Montgomery: 

“The bird that soars on highest wing, 

Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 

And she that does most sweetly sing, 

Sings in the shade, when all things rest! 

In Lark and Nightingale we see 

What honor hath humility. 


The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends ; 

The weight of glory bows him down 

The most, when most his soul ascends; 
Nearest the throne itself must be 

The footstool of humility.” 


PPP DAP LID III IS 


ARTICLE II. 
THE FALL OF THE ANGELS. 


An Baegetical Examination of Jude v. 6, and 2 Pet. ti. 4. 
By Dr. C. F. Keil. 


Translated from Rudelbach and Guericke’s Zeitschrift, by Prof. F. A. Muhlenberg, Jr. 


In my article in the second number of the sixteenth year 
of this magazine, upon the marriages of the sons of God with 
the daughters of men, I endeavored to show that the opmion 
maintained by several theologians, believers in revelation, of 
the present age, of a sexual intercourse of fallen angels with 
the daughters of men, was derived from the spuricus book of 
Enoch, was a product of Gentile Judaism, and found no exe- 
getical confirmation in the narrative Gen 6: 1-4. Besides, . 
I admitted as possible, and even as probable, that this legend 
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of Enoch about the soprea of the angels, and the punishment 
they met with, was presupposed in the book of Jude to be 
known, and there cited, together with other divine retribu- 
tions, as a fearful warning, that even exalted sinners cannot 
escape the righteous judgments of God. 

As Jude, in his brief epistle, not only cites (v. 14) a pro- 
phecy of Enoch, which is found in the spurious book of 
Enoch, and therefore, in any case, was acquainted with this 
book, or the traditionary truths contained in it, but also in 
v. 9, communicates a tradition which can only be found in 
apocryphal narratives, the supposition is very natural, that 
he was also acquainted with the legendary narrative of Enoch 
of the fall of the angels, and their marriages with the daugh- 
ters of men, and inasmuch as this legend was probably re- 
garded in the circle of his first readers as established truth, 
made use of it in a hortatory way, as a warning against sins 
of impurity, But upon a closer examination of the epistle 
of Jude, I must also remove from this hypothesis about the 
angels, the support which it claims to derive from this testi- 
mony of an apostle. For though this supposition may, from 
the outset, appear to be very natural and easy, it can Jay 
claim to probability and certainty only then, when the words 
in which Jude describes the sin of the angels, furnish a dis- 
tinct reference to that legendary narrative from Enoch. If 
such a reference cannot be shown to exist in his words, we 
are not allowed arbitrarily to introduce it, unless we wish to 
make ourselves guilty of changing interpretation into inter- 
polation. For even though there should be no doubt of the 
acquaintance of Jude with that tradition from Enoch, still it - 
is very questionable whether he received it as true, and in 
accordance with scripture, or made use of it per aceommoda- 
tionem, as an argumentum ex concessis, for hortatory instruc- 
tion. This question, however, can only be brought to a sat- 
isfactory decision, by an unprejudiced exegetical elucidation 
of the passage in Jude having reference to it, and the kin- 
dred one in 2 Pet. 2: 4. 

Both passages read as follows:—‘For if God spared not 
the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and deliy- 
ered them into chains of darkness to be reserved unto judg- 
ment.”—2 Pet. 2:4. ‘And the angels which kept not their 
first estate, but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in 
everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day.”—Jude v.6. That both passages treat of the 
same fall of the angels, isso generally admitted, as to require 
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no further proof. The christian church has always, with al- 
most entire unanimity, understood them of the fall of the 
angels in general, or of the revolt of Satan and his angels 
from God. Hugo Grotius was the first who cited the frag- 
mentary traditions contained in the book of Enoch as paral- | 
lels, and interpreted the verses in question as having reference 
to the sin of the angels mentioned in this apocryphal narra- 
tive, who left heaven and descended to earth, for the purpose 
‘of lying with the daughters of men. But it is only recently 
that this interpretation has received more favor, as Hofmann* 
and others have stated it as positive truth, and maintained 
with great confidence, that the expressions of Peter and Jude, 
both in reference to the sin, and also the punishment of the 
angels, did not at all suit for Satan and his angels. Both 
points we will now examine. 

I. The dyyrer éucpeysdvrer of Peter does not state anything 
as to the character of the transgression, which would strike 
us as singular, in reference to so peculiar a sin as that men- 
tioned in the book of Enoch: besides, the very general mode 
of expression made use of, compels us positively to assume, 
that Peter speaks of the sin of the angels in general, and 
that he had not any acquaintance with a particular kind of 
sin by a small number of angels. 

Jude speaks more plainly of this sin in the words: #7 
Pypnowvtas civ Eavtay apynr, GAAG GrloduAoVTas Td Ldvoy oLxnTypLOV, IN 
which the second positive clause defines more accurately the 
first negative one. By*épx; we do not understand their orig- 
inal condition, but “principality,” that eminent position in 
authority and power in heaven, which was assigned them by 


* Scriptural Proof, I. p. 374 sq. 


{yen Dietlein observes upon 2 Pet. 2: 4, (p. 149) “Peter speaks not 
as though he thought only of some angels who had fallen at the end of 
the dpyavos xdou0s, but as though he knew, with the exception of those 
who sinned at that time, of no others who had fallen. The absence of 
the article proves nothing to the contrary. If we translate on this ac- 
count, “fallen angels,” we would be obliged also to translate, “an ancient 
world.” Much more can be said: the very absence of the article shows 
that Peter had in his mind the angels who had fallen then, as the sum 
total of the fallen angels in general.” But when this learned man main- 
tains, notwithstanding, in another passage, “that Peter joins together as 
one and the same occurrence, the judicial imprisonment of the angels, 
with the deluge of Noah,” he himself gives up this opinion, incorrectly 
deduced from y. 9, whilst p. 155 he says: “As to the relation of the 
judgments mentioned in v. 4 & 5, Peter does not decide whether they 
belong together, or whether the first belongs toa still more ancient 
world,” 
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their Creator. As they did not keep their own eminent posi- 
tion, assigned them at their creation, they left, at the same 
time, their ‘Sco oixnenpsov.* So likewise man, as he did not 
keep or maintain his superiority on earth, in consequence of 
a violation of the divine command, lost his ?d:oy ofxnrpuov i. e. 
not only Paradise, but also the holy body of innocence, so 
that he needed a covering for his person, and will continue 
to need it, until he shall, at some future time, be clothed upon 
With oixnrzpvov jucar & odpaov. As we have no other passages 
of scripture upon the fall of the angels, which can be of any 
service to us, and. as even the revolt of Satan from God, is 
nowhere in. the scriptures recounted, but only assumed, (1 
John 3: 8. John 8: 44.) we are, of course, not able to de- 
termine anything certain concerning the dey; and the édvv 
oixgrnpcov Of the angels: but this much is, notwithstanding, 
clear, that we are not authorized, by the traditions of the 
book of Enoch, to interpret the expression daoauety rd dScod 
oixgenprov, of a descent of the angels to earth, for the purpose 
of defiling themselves with women. When, therefore, Hof- 
mann (p. 377) remarks: “it suits well to say of those angels 
that they deserted their own habitation, exchanged for an- 
other, the natural mode of existence peculiar to them as spir- 
its; but would not at all suit as a representation of the fall 
of Satan,” we must reject this interpretation as gratuitous 
interpolation. For the desertion of their ?Scoy oixqrpiov does 
" not include within it “a change into a different kind of crea- 
ture,” as Hofmann paraphrases the words quoted. 

It is thought that authority is found for this assumption in 
the seventh verse of Jude: “even as Sodom and Gomorrha, 
and the cities about them, in like manner, (cv ésovoy pozov 
rovro.s) giving themselves over to fornication, and going after 
strange flesh, are set forth for an example, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire.”” Here, according to Hofmann (p. 376) 
Jude says, “that the Sodomites, like them, indulged in forni- 
cation, and went after strange flesh. But as to the compari- 
sonof the Sodomites with these angels, it can be found only 
to’ exist, if the words ov énovor zportov rovzors have reference, 
not to those degenerate christians whom Jude subsequently 


* Aecording to 2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6, angels sinned inasmuch as (from 
inflated self-exaltation and restless ambition, cf. 1 Tim. 3: 6. das. 4: 6. 
Matt. 4: 9.) faithlessly trifling with the dignity of their original position, 
they withdrew from the sphere of life and official position properly be- 
longing to them. - J.T. Beck, Die Christl. Lehr-Wissenschaft. Th. I. 
(1841) p. 252. 
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describes, but to the angels before mentioned. But scarcely 
any individual will be found to doubt that this is the natural, 
_ nay, as the author adds, duos wéveoe xoi obcov, the only possi- 
ble reference of zovzos. The Sodomites changed the natural 
sexual intercourse, for that which was against nature, just 
like these angels, who perverted the relation between spirits 
and men, into an unnatural relationship, and had intercourse 
with that flesh for which they had not been created.’ But 
even though rovrors cannot be correctly referred to degenerate 
christians, it does not at all follow, therefore, that this prono- 
men oust necessarily have reference to the angels mentioned 
in v. 6, as though no other were conceivable. For Calvin 
thus interprets: quum dicit, vicinas urbes in similem cum 
illis modum scortatos esse, hoc non ad Israelitas et angelos, 
sed mutuo ad Sodomam et Gomorrham refero. Nee obstat, 
quod pronomen tovras masculinum: nam ad. ineolas potius 
quam ad loca Judas respexit.* Tuther also quite impartially 
observes: ‘‘rovzors can be referred quite grammatically to 
Sodom or Gomorrha, (or per synesin to the inhabitants of 
those cities, so: Krebs, Calv., Hornej., Vorst, and others.’’) 
“But with this construction,” he adds, “the sin of Sodom 
and Gomorrha would be only alluded to indirectly.” A 
thought perfectly inconclusive, which may be used with much 
greater propriety against the reference, of rovzos to the angels. 
For with this construction, the sin of the angels would also 
be given only indirectly. If we inquire, however, which is 
the more probable, whether Jude had indirect reference to 
the sin of Sodom and Gomorrha, or the transgression of the 
angels, a decision in favor of the first, and against the second, 
will without doubt be made, when we consider that the sin of 
the angels is nowhere described in any part of the Old or 
New Testament, whilst on the other hand, that of Sodom is 
so explicitly stated for all subsequent times, in Gen. 19:4, 
sq., that this sin of the flesh has received the name of sodo- 
my, and the same kind of transgression must be assumed for 
the other cities of the vale of Siddim, (Gomorrha, Admah 
and Zeboim, Deut. 29: 22.) not only because they were de- 
stroyed by the same judgment, but can be taken for granted 
of Gomorrha, according to Gen. 18: 20, and must be also of 
the two others, in accordance with Lev. 18: 22-24. If Jude 
had had the xopyeca of the angels, mentioned in the traditions 


*Cf. The: entirely similar construction, Luke 10:13; and Winer’s 
Gram. of N. T. Idioms, 2 47, p. 416, 5th ed. 
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of Enoch, in his mind, he would have expressed himself more 
definitely, as he has done in y. 9, concerning the traditionary 
statement of the contest of Michael with the devil, and in vy. 
11, about the predictions of Enoch. ‘ 

From this consideration alone, we are compelled to refer 
Tov Cuotov tpdnov rovrors to Sodom and Gomorrha, and to think 
that Jude knows nothing about the sodomitic impurity of the 
angels, but only asserts that the neighboring cities (viz, Ad- 
mah and Zeboim,) committed whoredom in the same way with 
Sodom and Gomorrha. This view of the passage in ques- 
tion is also required by the context, and thus shown to be 
the only admissible one. Three instances of transgression 
which brought destruction with them, are held up before 
christians: a) The unbelief of the Israelites, which brought 
upon them the judgment of death in the wilderness, 6) The 
transgressiot of the angels, for which they are confined in 
everlasting chains under darkness, unto the day of judgment, 
ec) The sin of Sodom, Gomorrha, and the neighboring cities, 
which were destroyed by fire from heaven. These three cases 
Jude has arranged neither in the order of time, nor in simple 
juxtaposition with each other, but he has appended the second 
case (the sin of the angels) to the first (the unbelief of the 
Israelites) by the particle ve, corresponding to the Latin que, 
denoting something additional ;* on the other hand, he has 
placed the sin of Sodom, &c., by the introduction of the par- 
ticle 6s;in v. 7, as correlative to the or of vy. 5, as a second 
principal case, in codrdinate position with the transgression 
of Israel and the angels as the first great instance.} From 
this logical connection of the three cases, it is clear that Jude 
made choice of his examples with reference to the sins of the 
false teachers he was opposing, and he arranged themin such 
a way, that the two prominent sins of the false teachers should 
be designated, on the one side, the ror povoy deondeny xat xvpvoy 
nay Inoov Xpuotov apveccbau (v. 4) or the xvproryza aberety Sofas dé 
Bracpnuecv (v. 8) on the other side, the rq rot Gov quay xapw 
Hetarbévar sts aoenyevav (v. 4) and the oapxa praivew (v. 8), and 
the judgments of God against both be exhibited. The reason 


* Cf. Winer’s Grammar, p. 516. 


7 Huther upon v. 7, says: &¢ is here not to be explained with Semler, 
Arnaud, and others, by simiii¢er, (or with Luther by “as also”) nor to 
be united with duotws of v. 8; jtis much more dependent upon dxouwjoae 
Bovrouar of v. 5, and put in codrdinate relationship with the zc imme- 
diately following: it corresponds with the German we a8 synonymous 
with dass. 
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for the citation by the author of two eases, (the people of 
Israel and the angels) to represent the first kind of transgres- 
sion, may be found in the fact, that the false teachers denied 
both God as povev deondeqv, and also Christ as xvpuy, and by 
this denial made themselves guilty of a double sin; inasmuch 
as they, like the Israelites, committed sin against rov xipvo» 
(cf. 6 xvpvos == 77 v. 5), and like the angels against wévor dsond- 
env, God the Father. If this be the relation of these in- 
stances of the divine judgments, thus explained, it will be 
impossible to refer zov duovov epdxov rovrors back to the angels, 
and ever to charge them with Sodomitic impurity. 

The expressions also of our epistles, as to the punishment 
of the angels who transgressed, do not compel us to adopt 
such an opinion. The defenders of that view, it is true, bring 
forward as conclusive, “the difference between the expressions 
concerning the condition of Satan and his angels, and those 
im reference to that of the spirits intended by Peter and 
Jude.” Of the angels who sinned it is said: “God did not 
spare them, but placed them below in the profoundest abyss 
in chains of darkness, where they are confined until the ulti- 
mate determination of their destiny.” This “is far different 
from that which is said of Satan, who loves darkness, and 
holds it as his domain (Col. 1: 18), or of the avevparexors r7s 
movnplas, who are éy coc Extovpanioes. Eph. 6: LQyae There is 
manifestly a difference in these expressions, inasmuch as the 
passages cited in reference to Satan and evilspirits, treat of 
their position as regards the present world of mankind, of 
the sway they exercise upon the earth; on the contrary, Pe- 
ter and Jude speak of the transgression of the angels, and of 
the state of punishment into which they have in consequence 
fallen. But this difference would have the conclusiveness as 
a proof which is claimed for it, only in case the destined 
punishment of the angels involved a condition or such a mode 
of existence for them, as would exclude them from exerting 
any agency among men: if the strong assertion of Hofmann, 
that “history has reference to this present world, he who is 
confined beneath in chains, has no part in it—is separated 
from it,” were unquestionable truth. But against this, very 
weighty considerations present themselves. ‘That the chains 
of darkness (cstpac £épov) and confinement in everlasting chains 
under darkness (Seomors Gcdvovs Dro Copov rnpetabac) are not to be 


* Hofmann Scriptural Proof, I., 375, 376. 
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taken so strictly in a material and local sense, can be seen 
even from Sap. 17: 2,17. Even Dietlein, who thinks we 
must understand the chains of darkness in a local, corporeal 
sense, and who speaks of chains “ying prepared in that 
place (‘Tartarus) and correspondent with its nature,”’ still con- 
siders it necessary to add: “not of such a locality and of 
such a confinement in this place, as would require an exclu- 
sion from or inability of motion through the space occupied 
by us.” This limitation, therefore, which the interpretation 
of these words in a local and corporeal sense requires, if we 
do not wish to fall into inconsistent and.unseriptural supposi- 
tions, itself satisfactorily shows, that these subjects and states 
cannot be explained in accordance with the ideas of space 
and matter we have on this earth, but by the chains of dark- 
ness, we are to understand only chains or bonds which the 
darkness (5 f6p0s) imposes upon those who haye it as their 
abode. Even the word caprapacas used by Peter, does not at 
all imply a removal to a place, which would prevent all active 
agency upon earth. Taprapoo can indeed mean, to cast into 
Tartarus, or ‘‘to make an inmateof Tartarus,’’ but alsomere- 
ly to remove into the condition of Tartarus. The scriptures 
frequently make mention of heaven and hell (a8ys, é8vecos—for 
taprapos is not found in the New Testament, but only in Job 
41: 24) localiter, so that heavenis represented as being above 
and hell as beneath the earth, but not unfrequently they use 
both ideas figuratively to designate those places of existence, 
or spheres of life, between which, existence and life upon 
earth forms an intermediate place, so,that by the word heay- 
en is expressed the realms of divine, godlike, glorious and 
happy life, (e. g. Eph. 2:6; Phil. 3: 20.) and by hell, a 
state of existence without God, deprived of all dive imflu- 
ences. (1 Sam. 2:6; Ps. 18: 6; Matt. 18: 9 etval.) 
Heaven is not only the kingdom of light, but the sphere 
of divine life and happiness; hell not only the kingdom of 
darkness, but also the condition of misery and condemnation. 
By this twofold mode of expression, a one-sided idealism, 
which volatilizes all reality, is as much prevented, as a no 
less one-sided materialism and gross realism. By the use of 
the words heaven and hell in a local sense, space is fixed as 
a reality, which exists not only for our earth, or indeed only 
for our thought trammelled by connection with the body, but 
for the whole world, for all the creatures of heaven and earth, 
yes, so far as space has been created with the world as some- 
thing necessary to it, also for God, as Creator and Governor 
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of the world. By the metaphorical use of both ideas, on the 
contrary, the misconception is avoided, as though the mate- 
rial limits of space which exist for this earth and its crea- 
tures, also subsisted for the world of spirits, as though heaven 
and hell were material spaces, which encompass and enclose 
the spiritual world, in the same way in which the inhabitants 
of the earth are encompassed and enclosed by space here up- 
on the earth. Whosoever therefore does not desire to extend 
to the whole universe the idea of a material substance, con- 
fining everything to its mass, which holds good only in refer- 
ence to this earth; whoever, with Hofmann, understands by 
heaven the condition of supramundane life and activity, or 
more correctly expressed, a life and agency extending beyond 
the limits of time and space, as known on earth, becomes 
guilty of a logical inconsistency, when he conceives of hell as 
“a, beneath,” from which no connection with our Jearth, nor 
agency upon its creatures by the spirits there found is possi- 
ble. It is true, Hofmann does not say “whoever is beneath,”’ 
but “whoever is beneath in chains,’’ has no part in this earth’s 
history. But as even material fetters and earthly bonds, by 
and of themselves, do not exclude the idea of all motion and 
activity, but only imply an obstruction of perfectly free mo- 
tion, and a limitation of voluntary activity, what justification 
can be found for a representation so grossly material, as is 
the case in that conception of hell, as though it were a castle 
enclosed by stone walls, iron gates and bolts, and provided 
- with fetters, to which the sinning angels were linked for eter- 
nity. Certainly not thus the scriptures. For when they 
speak of the gates of hell (xia vot adov), they mean only di- 
abolical powers, who shall exhibit their enmity against, but 
not triumph over the church of Christ (Matt. 16:18.) And 
as, notwithstanding, in the visions of the Apocalypse, the 
key to the bottomless pit is given to Satan, as a star already 
fallen from heaven to earth, and the pit itself is opened, so 
that the infernal army, with their king, the dyyenos 275 Biooou, 
who is called in Hebrew Abaddon, in Greek Apollyon, i. e., 
destroyer, ascends to the earth to torment those men who 
have not the seal of God on their foreheads.—Rev. 9: 1-11. 
Even these testimonies satisfactorily prove, that the infernal 
spirits have great influence in the history of the kingdom of 
God, which exists upon the earth. 
As a general matter, we should not make the opposite lo- 
ealities of heaven and hell an impassable gulf for wicked an- 
gels, so long as it is a disputed point, where, in accordance 
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with the Scriptures, we are to assume the place of their abode 
to be, for even in very recent times, some place them in the 
region of the air immediately surrounding the earth, others 
in hell, and again, others in heaven.* And in fact, each of 
these views can be sustained by passages from Scripture; the 
first by Eph, 2: 2, where the domain of Satan is called e€ovece 
zov depos, and the interpretation of Hahn, (p. 328) “the airy,” 
i.e. “the power like the air,” by which individual wicked 
spirits might be designated as not purely spiritual, but aeri- 
form beings, i. e. those similar to spirits, will find approval 
with difficulty: the second, with less probability, by Luke 8: 
31, and Matt. 8; 29, as these passages only prove that the 
Abyssus is the destined place of punishment for the wicked 
angels; with more, by Rey. 9: 11, in accordance with which 
the king of the infernal hosts, Abaddon, dwells in the Abyss- 
us: the third, finally, by Job 1: 6, and particularly Rey. 12: 
7, according to which, Satan with his angels, in consequence 
of a contest with the erchangel Michael, is excluded from 
heaven, In accordance with these passages, cach one of these 
views must contain a portion of truth, but no one of them 
alone can be defended as the doctrine of Scripture. The 
scriptural doctrine can be attained, only by uniting these 
separate, though connected and supplemental statements, 
into a complete and consistent whole. 

As the scriptures merely take for granted the fall of the wicked 
spirits by transgression, and that of Satan as having occurred 
ax’ épxns from the beginning (1 John 38: 8.) so they also give 
no further revelations concerning the immediate consequences 
of their rebellion against God, and the state of punishment 
into which they were thereby brought, but they treat mostly 
of the agency of the devil upon the human race. And even 
in reference to this latter point, the Old Testament, in accor- 
dance with the paedagogical character of this preparatory 
scheme of revelation, gives only isolated hints. Satan him- 
self appears first in the book of Job (1: 6; 2: 1), which had 
its origin in the time of Solomon, as accuser of the good be- 
fore God, and subsequently in Zachariah 3: 1, as the aceuser 
of the high priest, Joshua, before the angel of the Lord, when 
he draws upon himself the curse of God. It is only after 
the appearance of the Son of God upon earth, that the king- 
dom and power of Satan are more clearly revealed to us. 
After having m vain tempted and endeavored to mislead 


*Cf G. L. Hahn. The Theology of the N. T. 1854. I. p: 382. 
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Christ, upon his death, which was the triumph over sin death 
and hell, judgmentis passed upon the world, with which the 
casting out of Satan begins.* After the victorious exaltation 
of Christ to the right hand of the Father, a war arises in 
heaven between Michael and his angels, against the dragon 
and his angels, in which these latter are defeated, and the 
great dragon, the old serpent, who is called the devil and Sa- 
tan, is cast down to the earth with his angels, and “their 
places are found no more in heaven.”—Rey. 12: T-9. But 
being driven out of heaven, Satan descends to earth in great 
wrath, and persecutes the church of Christ with all the pow- 
ers and resources of darkness, because he knows that but a 
short time is allowed him.—Rev. 12: 12. For upon the ap- 
pearance of the Lord in his glory, for the completion of his 
church upon earth, the dragon, the old serpent, is bound by 
an angel and closely confined in the bottomless pit for a thou- 
sand years, and only after the termination of this period, he 
is released from his prison for a short time, for the purpose of 
filling up the measure of his sins, by seducing all the hea- 
then, Gog and Magog, into a final contest against the saints, 
and of bringing upon himself a complete overthrow, and ey- 
erlasting punishment in the lake of fire and brimstone.—Rev. 
20: 1-8, 7-10. 

From this brief summary of the expressions of Scripture, 
it is at once clear, that the death of Christ, as the completion 
of the work of redemption, forms a turning point in the po- 
sition of evil spirits with reference to God, and the divine 
government. Until Christ, Satan’s power is victorious, after 
the death and resurrection of Christ, it is successfully opposed 
and continually limited in an increasing degree, until its final 
and complete overthrow. This contest, however, which John 
contemplates as a war of Michael with the dragon, is not to 
be looked at as limited to a particular point of time, but con- 
tinues as long as the completion of the work of redemption 
in the ecclesia militans. It commences at that moment when 
Christ on the cross uttered that word rezércorar, “it is finished,” 


*Of. John 12: 31; viv 6 apyov rov xoouov tovtov éxBanOnaerar Ea, 
where the future should be noted. Cf. also with this, John 16: 11, and 
Luke 10: 18, where Jesus, whilst the seventy disciples were‘ casting out 
devils, saw Satan falling as lightning from heaven, i. e., saw in spirit the 
speedy overthrow of Satan’s extended sway. The opposite interpreta- 
tion of Hahn (342) “I saw Satan coming down with the rapidity of 
lightning from heaven to earth, to further your work,” finds no confir- 
mation for this signification of atmrew in Rev. 9: 1, and besides, is in 
evident opposition to the context. 
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and ends with the visible return of Christ in the clouds of 
heaven, when his church, with her redemption completed, 
shall have fought the contest of her Lord (Col. 1: 24), and 
shall be removed, with her head, into the kingdom of glory. 
Then will Satan, with his infernal auxiliaries, be confined in 
the bottomless pit (4$vo00s), and his place in heayen no more 
be found, then hisauthority and power in heaven and on earth 
will have reached its termination, until the period of the final 
judgment, when he will undertake yet one last contest against 
the church triumphant of Christ, but meet with a total over- 
throw, and be consigned to eternal punishment in the fires of 
hell. It follows also, in the next place, from this, that the 
devil with his angels will continue in heaven until shortly be- 
fore the commencement of the millenium; therefore, chris- 
tians are obliged to fight mpos TH mvevmatixd e775 nomnpias ev Tots 
émovpariors (Eph. 6: 12).* Notwithstanding, however, that 
heaven is the domain, whence they exert their power over the 
earth, still they belong already to hell, and in spite of their 
power, they are already bound with the chains of darkness, 
so that there is no discrepancy between 2 Pet. 2: 4; Jude 6, 
and the passages having reference to Satan and his angels. 
For the kingdom of Satan and his associates is the region of 
darkness, 4 €oveta rov oxdzovs (Col. 1: 13), and the xvevpacuxd 
zys movnpias év tous Extovpamors are only xOCMoxparopss' tov, SXOTOUS 
zovrov (Hph. 6: 12) but darkness has no communion with light. 
The kingdom of God, as the kingdom of light, stands in ex- 
clusive contrast with the kingdom of the devil as the kingdom 
of darkness. ‘To this darkness, evil spirits since their rebel- 
lion against God, the source of light, have been consigned, 
and confined in it with everlasting fetters, because they con- 
tinue their hostility against God and everything good. That 
their exclusion from the kingdom of light, and personal in- 
tercourse with God, does not first take place at the end of 
the world, but had its commencement immediately after their 
revolt from God, follows not only from our scriptural ideas of 
the divine holiness and justice, but may also be inferred, per 
analogiam, from the consequences which are revealed to us 
in Scripture, as consequent upon the fall of Adam. 

Just as our first parents, immediately after their violation 


* ed éxovpayia can mean here only heaven, as Eph. 1: 3, 20; 2: 6; 
3:10; not merely the region of the air, but in consequence of the inde- 
finiteness and many meanings of the word heaven, chap. 2: 2, where the 
Wicked one is called 7 2Eousva zov depos “the prince of the power of the 
air,” is readily united with it. 
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of God’s command, were punished with death, and all men 
are confined forever in the bonds of death, if they do not 
allow themselves to be delivered by Christ : so likewise the sin- 
ning angels, with their chief, fell, immediately after their trans- 
gression, into darkness, (70 oxdros, 6 opos) and with it into hell 
(7 GBvec0s, 5 céprapos), only withthis difference, that they have no 
redemption to expect, but only the judgment of everlasting 
condemnation.* But just as men, after their fall, did not 
immediately die, and were not at once buried in Scheol, but 
only excluded from personal intercourse with God in Paradise, 
and continued to live upon the earth to have time for repent- 
ance; so Satan and his angels were not at once thrust out of 
heayen and confined in the bottomless pit, but time and space 
were allowed them to fill up the measure of their sins, and to 
become ripe for destruction. The punishment of the wicked 
begins with Christ, with whom, in’ general, the xpiovg of the’ 
whole world, the complete separation of light and darkness 
begins, and continues throughout the whole period, between 
the first and second advent of Christ, until the great day of 
judgment, on which the xaraxpeous will be completed and closed 
for all eternity. The more, however, in this gradual pro- 
gressing xptovs, the light triumphs over the darkness, the more 
the accusers of men before God, are overcome by the blood 
of the Lamb, the more the salvation, and the power, and the 
kingdom of our God, and the dominion of his Christ is in- 
creased, (Rev. 12: 10) in the same degree is the authority 
and power of Satan limited, the more is he excluded from 
heaven, so that at last, he has power only to attack and per- 
seeute, but not to destroy the church of Christ on earth, be- 
cause concealed from his persecutions in the wilderness (i. e. 
the heathen world) and there “nourished from the face of the 
serpent,” unable to accomplish anything against those who 
hold fast the word and testimony of God.—Rev. 12: 12-17. 
When, therefore, Satan is represented (Rev. 20) as bound on- 
ly at the second coming of the Lord, it does not in any de- 
gree stand in opposition to the “everlasting chains’’ of the 
wicked angels, for the simple reason that here the language 
has not only reference to his being bound and cast into the 
bottomless pit, but to such a confinement in it, as will entirely 


* Nowhere do the scriptures, even in the most distant way, intimate, 
that God has had compassion upon, and instituted means of grace for 
the fallen angels, as he has done for men. Christ does not receive an- 
gels, but the descendants of Abraham.—(Heb. 2: 16.) Twesten Dog. I. 
p: 336. 
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prevent him, during the continuance of his imprisonment, 
from deceiving men. For the angel does not limit himself to 
the mere binding and casting of him into the bottomless. pit; 
but it is also said, ‘and he shut him up and set a seal upon 
him.” (Rev. 20: 8.) This confinement, depriving him totally 
of his power, is only the completion of his imprisonment in 
darkness, the chains of which he has carried since the time 
of his revolt from God; only the most acute stage of that . 
imprisoned condition, in which he has been, and ever will be 
confined, until the final judgment. 

The consequences of the fall of the angels have been sum- 
marily stated, in a very conclusive manner by J. T. Beck, as 
follows: ‘Therefore, in consequence of their voluntary revolt 
from God, they have been given up to the imprisoning power 
of a limitless darkness, to the indissoluble bonds of an ever 
increasing alienation from God, where the life-dispensing, 
holy power of God is ever far removed, and where, therefore, 
desolation and uncleanness dwell, so that they, never occupy- 
ing as their home the kingdom of light, shall never be freed 
from the profound night within them, the heavy weight of 
sin ever sinking them deeper, and only have their influence 
and sphere of action, in the realms of darkness as their hab- 
itation, therefore also especially in the darkness of sin in this 
world, and in individual men (1 Pet. v. 8) until the decisive 
and final judgment shall consign them to a burning lake of 
torment.—(Rev. 20: 10,14; Matth. 8:29; 25:41.) As, 
therefore, the sway and agency of wicked spiritual powers in 
this sinful world, as a part of the region of darkness, follows 
quite naturally, from the fact that these beings, by a volunta- 
ry fall from their originally exalted state, have been banished, 
by a necessity of their nature, into darkness as their peculiar 
sphere of life and province of influence, until the day of 
judgment : so also, it follows that their activity is concentra- 
ted in the contest between light and darkness upon this sin- 
ful earth, in which the duration of their own existence, and 
the limits of their own territory are at stake, and finally it 
results as a further consequence, that upon the earth, in ac- 
cordance with the entire desolation and impurity of their 
lives, deserted and unclean places are their appropriate haunts. 
Matth. 12: 48, 45; 8:28, 31; Luke 8: 27; Rev. 18: 2; cf. 
Isaiah 18: 21; 34:14; Jer. 50: 39. Twesten has also ex- 
plained clearly and strikingly the condition of darkness and 
misery, into which the wicked angels have fallen by their re- 
volt from God. p. 338-40. He says: “Of this condition of 
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darkness and misery already commenced, joined with such a 
limitation of their power, that they are prevented from frus- 
trating the divine purposes, and from escaping from that im- 
pending total exclusion from all approach to the kingdom of 
light and grace, evangelical theologians understand also, what 
is said in 2 Pet. 2: 4, and Jude 6, of the chains of darkness, 
and their being cast into hell (Tartarus) in which they are 
confined until the day of judgment.* 

Entirely gratuitous, however, is the charge of artfulness 
which Huther brings against these explanations, with this fur- 
ther remark: ‘‘They are so much the more unsatisfactory as 
no explanation is given how it happens, that with the excep- 
tion of these two epistles, which can only lay claim to a deu- 
tero-canonical character, there is no reference to any such 
punishment of the angels.¢ The explanation of this circum- 
stance is found simply in this, that the Scriptures, in general, 
do not design to give us more information about the world of 
spirits than is necessary for the working out of our salvation. 
For this the statement is sufficient, that the wicked in heaven 
and upon earth have received punishment from God, that for 
the devil and his angels everlasting fire is also prepared. 


id 

* How the older theologians correctly interpreted the chains of dark- 
ness, is best seen in the explanation of Ode, commentar. de Angelis. 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1755, p. 668: “Sunt itaque 1. catenae peccatorum, qui- 
bus ita ligati.sunt, ut, cum ab initio peccayverint et in congenita veritate 
non perstiterint, postea, quoniam in iis non est veritas, cupiditate cujus- 
libet malitiae, desiderio perdendi homines, amore loquendi mendacium 
et peccato operam dandi, veluti vinculis captivi teneantur constricti: vid. 
Joh. 8, 44; 1 Petr. 5, 8, et 1 Joh. 3, 8; 2. catenae pravae conscientiae, 
_ quae, vicem Dei Judicis scelerumque Vindicis sustinens atque agens, eos 
ob peceata’ jugiter accusat, crimina exprobrat et poenas minatur gra- 
viores. Adeas autem accusationes, exprobationes minasque horrescunt, 
et ab iis sese cogitationibus veluti vineulis exsolvere sese atque liberare 
nequeunt Jac. 2, 19. coll. cum Jud. vs. 6; 3. catenae divinae potentiae, 
quae ab una parte daemonas velit captivos in teneébroso carcere detinet 
servatque ad supplicium aeternae condemnationis 2 Petr. 2, 4, et ab 
altera parte eos ita ad obsequium adstrictos habet, ut pro arbitrio et de- 
siderio suo, absque Dei permissione, nil quidpiam in terris moliri et in 
homines aut animalia efficere valeant: vid Job. 1 et 2. 1 Reg. 22, 21. 
22. et Mat. 8, 31. 32.; 4. catenae pudicti divini, quibus constricti a beata 
Dei communione sunt seclusi, separati a consortio bonorum angelorum, 
traditi propriae malitiae, nec unquam restituendi in gratiam Domini sui, 
a quo turpiter et malitiose defecerunt: ut adeo condemnati nil nisi ama- 
rissimOs cruciatus saevissimosque animi dolores habeant exspectandos 
in illo aeterno, in quod in fine seculorum conjicientur. ignis atque sul- 
phuris stagno sec. Apoc. xx: 10. coll. cumt Mat. 25, 41.” 

7 Crit. Com. upon the Ep. of Peter and Jude, Gott. 1852, p. 206, 
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Matt. xxv. 41. But the passages quoted do not, by any 
means, stand in an isolated manner in Scripture, so that we 
would be justified in getting rid of the doctrine they teach, 
by a reference to the deutero-canonical character of the two 
epistles. They have, on the contrary, a firm canonical basis 
even in the Old Testament in the grand prophecy of Isaiah, 
proclaiming in comprehensive universality the day of judg- 
ment and redemption 24:21 where it is expressly stated: 
“And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord will 
punish the host of the high ones that are on high (¢. e. the 
spiritual powers of heaven,) and the kings of the earth upon 
the earth, and they shall be gathered together as prisoners 
are gathered in the pit, and shall be shut up in the prison, 
and after many days shall they be visited.” Here we find 
the grand outlines in reference to the binding and punish- 
ment of the wicked angels, which Peter and Jude in the New 
Testament have expressed more clearly and definitely. It is 
not necessary, therefore, for the explanation of these apos- 
tolical exhortations to introduce expressions of similar import 
from the book of Enoch, as these themselves had their origin 
in that prophecy of Isaiah, and cannot elucidate the apos- 
tolical statements, but being clouded by the mixture of the 
false with the true can only divert the mind from the clear per- 
ception of the simple and unadulterated truth of Seripture. 
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ARTICLE III. 
REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN. 
XRVs xy 
JOHN Prrer GOERTNER. 


“Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, for there is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither 
thou goest.” 

WHEN death summons the aged there is, in their departure, 
however deplored, a certain acquiescence. We feel that life’s 
purposes have been accomplished, its mission fulfilled, its 
trials are over, its journey ended! But when the young, 
just entering upon active duty, or in the vigor of manhood, 
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are stricken down, there is no consolation but that of submis- 
sion. ‘There would be no alleviation to the pain that is ex- 
perienced, no drop of sweetness mingled in the bitter cup of 
the bereaved, did we not, as Christians, realize that every oc- 
currence of life shares in the superintendence of the Most 
High, an infinitely wise and good Being, the righteous Gov- 
ernor of the universe, who seeth not as man seeth, and who 
has promised to cause all things to work for good to those 
who love him. In his empire nothing is overlooked, nothing 
is forgotten. The blessed Redeemer has told us that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without his notice, and that even 
the hairs of the head are all numbered. We cannot always 
tell the meaning of God’s dark dispensations, but what we 
know not now, we shall know hereafter. Such was the feel- 
ing produced by the premature removal of this devoted and 
faithful watchman from the walls of Zion. In the midst of 
his usefulness, at the commencement of his career, when his 
services were so much needed, when his prospects for doing 
good were so promising, he was taken. God saw that his 
young servant’s labors on earth were done, and he called him 
away to another sphere of action! He who gave and who 
took away, has men in reserve for all the work that is yet to 
be done. 

Thirty-four years ago, the subject of owr sketch was grad- 
uated at one of our Northern Colleges, with more than ordi- 
nary promise. Endowed with a fine intellect, which had been 
improved by culture, he was also distinguished for his noble 
nature, a kind heart and an upright character. By all, his 
abilities were acknowledged. ‘The pride and hope of fond 
parents, beloved by a large circle of devoted friends, the re- 
wards of life beckoned him onward! Whose prospects ap- 
peared more unclouded, whose aspirations for the future more 
brilliant? He was surrounded by everything that seemed to 
render life desirable! But infinitely brighter were the hopes 
he cherished, and better far than all the world could offer, was 
the course of life he had marked out for himself. For already 
in the unsullied freshness of youth, he had consecrated him- 
self to the service of his Creator, and the work of the minis- 
try was that in which he felt himself called to labor. With 
an unquenchable ardor, he commenced the necessary prepar- 
ations, and was, in due time, invested with the sacred office. 
Full of devotion and zeal, he entered upon his duties, but his 
career was soon terminated, his labors were speedily brought 
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to a close. He was licensed to preach the gospel in 1824, in 
'1829 he had joined the congregation of the dead! 

We are not’ surprised that the church mourned with un- 
feigned sorrow the early departure of this champion of. the 
truth, who possessed a combination of qualities which admi- 
rably fitted him for usefulness. If his life had been spared, 
he would have left his mark uponthe church. He wasaman 
of eminent piety, excellent sense, of trained mind, refined 
manners, and of a gentle and affectionate disposition. We 
have been told that his ability in the pulpit was very great. 
Tle was considered by his cotemporaries, in this respect, un- 
usually gifted. He had the power of persuasion, and this is 
eloquence. He carried his audience with him by the enchant- 
ment of his winning words, and the force of his honest truth. 
Whenever he preached he made a deep and an abiding im- 
pression. Dr. Schaeffer, whose pupil he had fora season 
been, says “that he was asound and instructive preacher, 
whose sermons were indicative of a strong and disciplined 
mind, and a theology, pure, familiar and effectual. He sought 
not to entertain, but to edify. The tendency of his matter 
and manner, was to interest the understanding, and to engage 
the heart.” Of his love for the work to which he had devo- 
ted himself, his regular pulpit performances, and his inter- 
course with the people, gave constant proof. How he 

‘ “Watched them night and day, 


And reared and nourished them, till fit to be 
Transplanted to the Paradise above !” 


His concern for the spiritual welfare of his fellow-men was 
continually manifested. He was anxious to do good, tomake 
others acquainted with that religion, by whose principles he 

was guided, and which he had found by experience, were adap- 
ted to every circumstance of life. An inspiring influence he 
everywhere excited. It needed no effort to make his charac- 
ter felt. It commanded respect by the unaffected dignity of 
his personal appearance, and by the untarnished integrity of 
his life. All recognized in him the sincere and devoted 
christian. Love was the grand characteristic of his piety. 

“Burning with love to souls 


Unquenchable, and mindful still of his 
Great charge and vast responsibility.” 7 


he labored with humble perseverance in that important station 
assigned him by Providence, with the object ever in view, to 
which, in his youth, he had consecrated his energies, his ef- 
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forts, his talents, his all. A letter, now lying on our table 
from one who was brought into frequent intercourse with him, 
says “that he was one of the best specimens of a man and a 
Christian, and gave promise of great usefulness. He was 
universally respected and beloved by ail who knew him.” 

John Peter Goertner was born at Canajoharie, N. Y., on 
the 26th of April, 1797. The following month he was sol- 
emnly dedicated to God in baptism, the Rev. Dr. Gross, a 
man of great learning and piety, officiating upon the occasion, 
who earnestly implored heaven’s richest benediction upon the 
young immortal. Under the care of his worthy parents, he 
early acquired, not only habits of industry, but was trained 
up also in that which is of the utmost moment, deeply affect- 
ing our temporal careers and everlasting interests—the prin- 
ciples of asound faith. His early life was charcterized by a love 
of virtue, a detestation of vice, and a serious deportment, 
which subsequently influenced him to adopt the ministry of 
reconciliation as his profession. From his childhood he seems 
to have been the subject of religious impressions. 

Although the immediate neighborhood in which he lived 
at the time furnished few opportunities for mental culture, 
yet, by his assiduity and careful application of every occur- 
ring advantage, his strong and expanding mind overcame 
many difficulties, and afforded him numerous refined enjoy- 
ments to which others, in a similar position, do not often 
aspire. Engaged in the laborious pursuits of agriculture, 
and, for a time, in the more varied transactions of a mercan- 
tile life, he still cherished a laudable desire for gaining know- 
ledge, and was diligent in the improvement of his time. As 
he experienced more and more in his own heart the value of 
religion, and saw the spiritual destitution that prevailed in 
the land, his convictions became stronger that it was his duty 
to prepare himself for the gospel ministry. His arrange- 
ments were accordingly made for this purpose, and renounc- 
ing many worldly advantages which offered, he left his father’s 
abode the day he reached his twentieth year for Schenectady. 
He entered the Grammar School of Union College, then 
under the care of Rev. D. H. Barnes, who says, “I soon 
found that Mr. Goertner was a young man of unusual 
strength of character; ere long he was the pattern of my 
school and the admiration of all his acquaintances.”’ In this 
new relation, he seemed to lose none of his interest in the 
subject of religion. The word of God was his study and 
delight. Every circumstance around him, rendered him more 
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thoughtful, and caused him to rejoice with increasing joy 
that he had been enabled to seek and to find the Saviour. 

In fifteen months after his admission to the Preparatory 
Department, he entered the Freshmen Class of Union Col- 
lege; and during his whole collegiate course, it is said, he 
was distinguished for ‘his diligence, his progress in study, 
his excellent conduct and Christian integrity.” 

He was graduated in the autumn of 1822, with Drs. Spen- 
cer, Fuller, Woods, Savage, Cannon, and others, who have 
since exercised an influence in Church and State. The subject 
of his oration at the public commencement, was the Reforma- 
tion of Luther. 

In October, 1822, he entered, asa theological student, 
Hartwick Seminary, of which the Rey. Dr. Hazelius was at 
the time Principal. Here he remained one year, when he 
removed to the city of New York, with the view of comple- 
ting his studies under the direction of F'. C. Schaeffer, D. D., 
whom he likewise aided in his official, duties. The written 
testimony of his friend and preceptor is, “that he declared 
with all the fervor of pious eloquence, the counsel of God, 
and gave the most edifying manifestations of his improvement 
and promise as a minister of the gospel. Justly did he ex- 
eite warm expectations in the hearts of many zealous laborers 
in our Lutheran Zion.” 

- At the close of the winter, the dangerousillness of a young- 
er brother called him home. He arrived in time to minister 
to him the consolations of the gospel, and to witness his 
peaceful departure. Only a short time before, he had also 
followed to the grave two beloved sisters, who in less than the 
space of one month had exchanged this world for a better. 
The chastening power of the Lord was preparing his thoughts 
and fitting him more fully for “‘the inheritance of the saints 
in hight.” He was about this period visited with some admo- 
nitory symptoms, which strengthened him in the conviction 
that pulmonary disease had invaded his system, and would 
shorten his days. But he said, ‘as the Lord will; may I be 
diligent while it is day.” 

He was received as a licentiate of the N. Y. Ministerium, 
at its meeting in 1824. The report on his application enumer- 
ates the important branches in which he was examined, and 
declares the result of ‘‘a close examination to haye been 
highly satisfactory.’ The destitute portions of our church 
in many interesting sections of the country, had made a deep 
impression upon his mind, and prompted him to make a labo- 
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rious missionary tour within the bounds of the New York 
Ministerium. He immediately entered upon the work, visit- 
ing parts of New Jersey, and many of the western and 
northern counties of the State of New York, and also our 
brethren of the faith scattered over the territory of the Brit- 
ish Provinces in Canada. He was engaged in this work for 
one year, and the fruits were rich. He had abundant reason 
to rejoice that his labors in the Lord were not in vain. The 
report of the missionary committee, detailing some of the re- 
sults of his efforts, and often perilous labors and the pros- 
perous congregations, which bless him as their best friend on 
earth, indicate the value of his pious service. 

~ Having now received and accepted an earnest invitation 
from thé congregation at Johnstown, Montgomery County, 
N. Y., Mr. Goertner was installed as pastor of the church, 

January 3, 1827, Rey. Drs. Hazelius and Lintner performing 
the services on the occasion. Thus called to a portion of 
the Lord’s vineyard where the waste places required the 
hand of a prudent and diligent cultivator, he entered upon 
his duties with the qualifications and disposition of one who 
considered it his duty, as an evangelical messenger, to give 
himself wholly to the work, that his profiting might appear 
to all; that of him it was required to take heed unto himself 
and his doctrine, that in doing this he might save himself 
and the souls whom God had given him in charge. “Ap- 
pointed,” says one who was well acquainted with the condi- 
tion of things, “to superintend a congregation literally 
crumbling into ruins, he collected the loose fragments of 
which it was composed, and though his short ministration did 
not permit him to complete the work which he had underta- 
ken to perform, yet it obtained a degree of consistency which 
was astonishing, if not unparalleled. Impressed with a know- 
ledge of the immense responsibility which was connected with 
his office as a minister of the gospel, he left no means unem- 
ployed which might produce a change in the unpropitious af- 
fairs of the church which had been entrusted to his care. 
Admired, respected and beloved, he obtained an ascendency 
over the hearts of his hearers, which could only be effected 
by asineere desire to promote their eternal interest. He fear- 
lessly presented to them the solemn and important truths of 
the gospel he was commissioned to preach.” The inspiring 
themes which engaged his attention in the pulpit, were those 
cardinal doctrines of our holy religion, in which the most mo- 
mentous interests are involved. He acted as if he felt that 
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great issues were at stake, as if he thought the blood of souls 

would be found on his skirts, if he failed to declare the whole 

counsel of God. His prospects im this field of labor were 

most prontising. A change in the congregation was soon 

apparent, anda marked interest manifested in the subject of 
religion. His pastorate was one of constantly increasing. 
delight to him. Hismild and genial temper qualified him for 

usefulness, and his active and social character gave him in- 

fluence in every circle in which he moyed. ‘‘ Not only among 

the members of his own congregation,” says a competent 

witness, ‘was he loved and venerated, but all who witnessed 

his judicious exertions, and became acquainted with his amia-. 
ble virtues, and saw the effects of his labors, now bore testi- 

mony to the valuable character, the excellent standing and 
salutary influence of a Lutheran pastor.” 

But his career was a brief one. His health soon began to 
fail. In a few months it was readily seen that a disease gen- 
erally fatal in its effects, was preying upon his vitals. Often 
was he interrupted in his ministerial engagements, to. which 
he was so fondly devoted. In obedience, therefore, to the 
best medical advice, he was induced to withdraw for a season 
from his official labors, and to try the effects of foreign travel 
for the resuscitation of his impaired constitution. Sensible 
of his true condition, and apprehensive that he might never 
be able to resume his pastoral duties, on the eve of his depar- 
ture for distant lands, he delivered to the people of his charge 
a most impressive discourse from the words: “Only let your 
conversation be as it becometh the gospel of Christ: that 
whether I’ come and see you, or else be absent, I may hear 
of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind 
striving together for the faith of the gospel.” This was 
a most “affecting scene, a most trying occasion. There stood 
the youthful pastor, in that sacred desk, from which as God’s 
ambassador, he had so often presented the divine message, 
bidding those adieu who were connected with him by dearest 
ties, and for whose souls he yearned with a most tender love. 
When he had spoken of the fond hopes which animated their 
hearts at the reflection of again being permitted to assemble 
in the earthly sanctuary, and to raise their united songs of 
prayer and praise to Jehovah, he continued, “still: whilst a 
doubt of such an event remains upon our minds, I would 
improve the opportunity whilst it is enjoyed; and whilst, per- 
haps, 1 am standing upon the utmost limits of my official 
ministrations in this temple of the Lord, to tread back the 
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course, over which I have travelled with you; to review the 
character of those doctrines which I have been permitted to 
inculcate and once more enforce them upon your hearts, and 
under God recommend them to your practical consideration 
in your future walk and conduct in life.’ Having again 
urged their christian obligations, and described “that august 
scene, when the pastor and the congregation should appear at 
the call of the Great Head of the church he employs, in giv- 
ing expression to his own melancholy feelings, the following 
significant language: “And now my friends, in all human 
probability, my ministerial labors with you are ended; our 
seasons of worship finished.” The gloom that pervaded the 
assembly, bore ample testimony to the estimation in which 
the preacher was held by his flock. The discourse itself was 
plain, simple and eloquent. It was received as the dying in- 
junction of a spiritual father, whom they would perhaps see 
no more. So strong a hold had his congregation upon the 
pastor’s affections, and go deep was hissolicitude for their high- 
est interests, that on his arrival in the city of N. York, prior 
to his embrrkation, he addresses to them a most affectionate 
epistle, 1 in which he: again briefly presents their christian du- 
ties, and offers that counsel which, in their peculiar condition, 
they so much required, earnestly imploring them to be faith- 
ful, and to place their confidence in that God who had hith- 
erto sustained and abundantly blessed them. 

Tn accordance with his arrangements, he sailed in the ship 
Josephine, bound for Belfast, and although during the voyage 
his health was precarious, and he was exposed to the perils 
of the deep, he seemed to feel no danger. He was calm and 
composed. His strong faith in God, his ardent piety and 
filial resignation to the will. of his Redeemer, are constantly 
apparent. He knew that the same watchful care, which he 
had ever experienced, would still be extended to him, that 
the same kind hand which had upheld him in the past, would 
again exercise its protection, and shelter him from evil. 
From his diary, written during the voyage, there is a con- 
stant recognition of God’s pr ovidences in every occurrence of 
life, together with deep devotional feeling, pure philanthropy, 
warm affection, and strong attachment to his kindred and his 
home. The following beautiful picture of a Moonlight Might 
at Sea, tmetured with the colors of a fond and devoted feel- 
ing, will be read with interest, and may aid us in forming an 
idea of his character: “The day,” says he, “has been so 
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calm, and the sky and sea so serene, that my mind partakes 
of that delightful tranquility which scems this evening to 
pervade universal creation. Nothing can surpass, in tranquil 
beauty, a moonlight evening at sea. ‘There, if ever, the evil 
passions are hushed to rest. A natural sense of religion, of 
the goodness and benevolence of the Creator, steals into the 
heart of the most abandoned and ungrateful sinner. He feels 
a desire to be good, and to learn what is good. He looks 
abroad upon the unbounded prospect, smiling beneath the 
radiant influence of that light which, in obedience to its 
Master’s will, ‘shineth by night,’ and his bosom swells with 
grateful emotions, and with unfeigned admiration. In the 
contemplation of such a scene, too, memory is engaged. 
Other days and past scenes recur in all the witchery of their 
influence, and we are borne back to the hallowed spot where 
first we drew the breath of life—where first we felt the holi- 
est affections of our nature, and recognized the endearing 
caresses of kindred love. Again we behold our long-loved 
parents. Again a father’s gentle admonitions inspire to deeds 
of virtue. Again a’ mother’s tenderness awakens grateful 
emotions, and calls into exercise sacred feelings. Assembled 
around the parental fireside, or sporting o’er the paternal do- 
main, each little remembrancer of childhood and youth is 
vividly drawn upon the tablets of the heart. Oh! how does 
the exile from country, from kindred and home, tracing the 
lonely deck of the onward bound dark, on such an evening, 
with pleasing yet melancholy emotions, mentally return to 
the scenes of his childhood, to the home of his youth, to the 
land that holds all near and dear to him. arly and oft- 
times, unalterable friendships are recalled. Sacred and inyi- 
olate affection for a momeut spurns control, and in imaginary 
fight returns to the object loving and beloved. But the 
feasts of memory cannot last. The pale queen of night re- 
signs her empire, and sinks into the western waves. A deep 
black gloom rests upon the waters. The beauty, if not the 
tranquility of the scene has passed away, and the sound of 
the ship-bell arouses the mind to a sense of duty, perhaps of 
danger, and the charm is broken.” 

After having visited the principal countries of Europe, he 
determined to Spend the winter at Rome. During the whole 
course of his travels his health was fluctuating. There were 
no evidences of permanent improvement. Whilst he sojourn- 
ed at Rome, a spot consecrated in classic story, and rendered 
illustrious by the wonderful scenes it witnessed in the history 
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of human events, he was constantly and actively engaged ; 
and notwithstanding his general physical debility, he made 
many interesting investigations, which his published corres- 
pondence, under the title of “‘A traveller's Manuscript,” du- 
ring his absence, in the “(New York Commercial Advertiser,” 
abundantly testifies. These letters took a high rank, and 
were eagerly sought for by the reading public. They are 
enriched with many reflections, and frequently furnish a 
transcript of the feclings which he so exhibited in the 
practical part of his life. For instance, in his interesting 
account of the Foundling Hospital, established at Rome, 
he thus speaks: ‘Upon an institution like this, the eye of 
the philanthropist rests with pleasure, amid the moral waste 
which dere surrounds him. It is a redeeming trait in the ' 
human character, that the heart of man, however seared by 
sin and iniquity, is not quite insensible to the misery of oth- 
ers. Ascribe it to selfishness, or ascribe it to what we will, 
the principle is implanted in the human breast by the benev- 
olent Creator, to pity the wretched condition, and attempt the 
relief of our species. And if any picture of human misery 
can make an appeal to the feelings of man, it must be that 
of infancy, abandoned to the world friendless and speechless, ' 
with no father to shield it from destruction, with no mother 
to cherish it in her warm bosom.” Again, in speaking of 
the monuments which adorn the transept of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and which usually awaken so deep and novel an in- 
terest, he says: ‘There are some which excite a more than 
ordinary degree of fecling in the beholder. It is because they 
commemorate character, whose names and whose virtues have 
long been consecrated in the heart of the christian and the 
philanthropist. First upon the catalogue, and occupying a 
distinguished place, is the monument erected to the memory 
of John Howard, the practical christian, the active philan- 
thropist ; who, after he had visited, and by his influence, re- 
formed and improved the condition of prisons in his native 
country, traversed the continent in search of, and for the 
purpose of alleviating human misery, and finally fell a victim 
to his zeal, in his attempt to alleviate the condition of man- 
kind in distant Tartary, with no friend to smooth his pillow 
of death, but a nation, aye, a christian world to commemo- 
rate his virtues.” 

The following extract from his diary, will also be read with 
interest, as It assists In giving us an insight into his charac- 
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ter, and serves to show how willing he was to embrace every 
opportunity afforded him for doing good: 

Sunpay, June 17.—This morning when we arose we found 
ourselves quite motionless upon the waters. A smooth sea 
spread itself around us, upon which*the morning sunbeams 
played with a cheerful radiance, as if ushering in the day of 
rest with joy and gladness. This is indeed a day of rest. 
Even the watery element is hushed into calm repose, and the 
winds seem to have’ hidden themselves in the deepest recess 
of the fabled cavern. May the souls of the children of men 

also find rest from the wild passions and lusts of the world, 
and refresh themselves in the contemplation of that rest 
which remaineth for the people of God. All objections to 
public worship on board, are overcome. Some haye been 
waived and others disregarded. We purpose, therefore, God - 
willing, to have public service on deck; although my Catho- 
lic brother has entered his veto, and declared if we disregard 
it, he will shut himself up in his state-room during service. I 
have proposed that he should officiate and I would cheerfully 
attend. I wrged him to this, inasmuch as almost all the 
steerage passengers are Catholics; but he refuses, and is un- 
willing that I should preach, saying: ‘A ship is ike an mn, 

where each one is at liberty to enjoy his own opinion and is 
not to be forced to listen to the opinions or the ereeds of 
others!’ In consequence of this remark I have requested 
that it might merely be announced that divine service would 
be held on the quarter deck ; and that no one should be urged 

to attend contrary to his free inclination. I feel no desire to 
jorce my religious opinions, or creed, upon the conscience of 
any moral and responsible being. 

Hvening.—About 10 o'clock we assembled on deck, and 
contrary to my expectation, every soul on board, with the 
exception of the Priest, was seated in readiness to commence 
worship. The day was so fine and the air so serene, that 
Heaven seemed to smile upon us thus assembled in the way of 
duty. When the hymn was given out, and several voices 
mingled their tones in familiar strains of harmony in this 
temple of the Lord, whose foundations were the deep, and 
whose covering was the outstretched heavens, I felt more 
deeply than ever before the omnipresence of God; for the 
same notes of praise, which we now offered up, were also as- 
cending from many a consecrated altar in our native land, 
surrounded by our friends and relatives. The thought, that 
we might be addressing the same Being at the same hour, 
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was grateful to our hearts. My little audience was very at- 
tentive, and it afforded me much satisfaction to preach Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, under such circumstances, to per- 
sons of every profession, of dzfferent countries and different 
creeds. After sermon, and after prayer by Dr. M., who 
kindly assisted me, I was requested by the captain to read, 
for the benefit of the sailors, a narrative of a young seaman, 
who, like too many of his profession, had: become abandoned 
in principle and practice; had spent several years in a course 
of profligacy, and, in consequence, had nearly broken the 
hearts of his aged parents, and rendered himself miserable 
and wretched ; but who in the providence of God, and by the 
hitherto latent efficacy of an early religious education, was 
reclaimed from vice, restored to virtue and religion, and be- 
came the staff and consolation of his now happy parents. The 
narrative was affecting to all, but especially so to those for 
whom it was intended. They drew their rough hands over 
their storm-beaten faces, and wiped away the tear which be- 
trayed the emotions of their hearts. That it may have an 
abiding and happy influence upon some of these generous, 
but deluded creatures, is the sincere wish and prayer of one 
who commiserates their lot, and would gladly promote their 
happiness. 

A yaluable manuscript, containing an account of the most 
interesting cities in Europe, and a journal of a six month’s 
residence at Rome, is in the hands of his family. “Of all 
the volumes of modern travellers which have appeared in 
this country,” said a learned Doctor in the city of New 
York, “none, in my view, is superior in interest to the un- 
published book of Mr. Goertner.” 

He remained at Rome several months, and was apparently 
much improved in health. Having also received assurances 
from the most celebrated physicians of his convalescence, the 
desire of returning to his native land and his friends, from 
day to day, strengthened. He left Rome on the 28th of 
April, 1828, on his journey homeward. Soon unfavorable 
symptoms appeared, and all expectation of recovery was dis- 
sipated. On his arrival in France, being told that his in- 
creased prostration was only the result of fatigue, he ex- 
pressed a hope that he might have sufficient strength to return 
to his native land to die among his kindred. This desire was 
granted—his wish realized. Having embarked for the United 
States, he arrived at New York on the 5th of August, after 
a protracted and irksome passage, in which he suffered many 
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privations and was brought to the borders of the grave. He 
was nomediately taken to the home of his former instructor, 
Dr. Schaeffer, in whose family, having been favored with the 
most assiduous attention, he so far recovered his health, in a 
few weeks, as to be enabled to accompany his parents to the 
paternal mansion and the scenes of his youth, whither, in 
distant lands, his thoughts had often turned. He seemed, 
for a time, so much to revive, that the hearts of his friends 
were gladdened; the hope was cherished that his strength 
might once more be restored. He was well enough that fall 
to attend the mecting of Synod. ‘But many of us,” writes 
a member of the Ministerium, “looked upon him with indeseri- 
bable emotion, for it was evident to those who knew him well, 
that the noble spirit which animated his manly, though now 
emaciated, form would soon leave its earthly tenement. What 
he said came to us as from a dying witness of Jesus, even 
from the tomb and the portals of an eternal world.” This was, 
however, the last time he ventured to go any distance from home. 
He rapidly declined in health, and all were convinced that his 
stay upon earth would be short. His emaciated form and 
changed appearance—quantum mutatus ab illo—soon showed 
the ravaging inroads disease was making upon his system. 
There he lay upon his couch as helpless as an infant which 
requires its mother’s constant attention and watchful care. 
He felt that death was approaching; but he was not com- 
fortless. Resignation and an unshaken faith characterized 
this season of his severe affliction. He had been no careless 
pupil in the school of Christ. Those lessons so hard to be 
learned, patience under suffering, cheerful submission to the 
will of God in every circumstance of life, he had mastered. 

His peace was made with God. As kind friends, with warm 
emotions, stood beside him, gazing upon the object of their 
love, his lips uttered sentiments the most noble and exalted. 
That covenant keeping God, whom he had so often on similar 
occasions commended to others, was present to keep and 
strengthen him in this trying hour, to conduct him safely 
“through the valley of the shadow of death.” The consola- 
tions of that religion he found now most precious to his own 
heart. Those blessed truths which he had preached, and the 
comfort he had so often imparted to others, was confirmed to 
his own soul. Proving to all around that his faith was genu- 
ine, and the hope of the believer forsaketh not, he relied 
solely upon the Redeemer, with the same firm confidence 
which he professed and declared in his public ministrations 
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and private walk. ‘Thy will be done,” was his frequent: 
prayer. He said whether he lived or died, he was resigned. 
If it were God’s will to restore him to health, he would he 
glad to resume his work, and preach the glad tidings of sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ; if not, there was no essential 
tie to bind him to the earth, and to live or die was to him the 
same. He knew that “to live is Christ, and to die is gain;” 
that “to depart and to be with’ Christ is far better;” “to be 
absent from the body is to be present with the Lord.” He 
looked forward to the hour of his departure with serene com- 
posure and with humble joy. His faith had triumphed over 
the last of his foes. The smile that illumined his face as he 
departed, told of the heavenly visions that greeted his sight, 
and gave assurance that his rest was glorious. The grave 
was to him the pathway to heaven, the entrance to a bliesful 
immortality. As we'almost sce the coronation of the chris- 
tian soldier upon the very spot where he labored for the cause 
of Christ, hope, submission, love and gvief, veneration and 
awe mingling, gather around the scene, and we are led to 
utter the prayer, Let me live the life of the christian, that I 
may die his death, “and let my last end be like his.”” The 
faith he possessed was the shield of his youth, the strength 
of his years, his comfort in sorrow, his joy in death. 

Goertner died young. At an early period his conflict was 
over. He had not completed his thirty-second year when 
his Master, for whose bidding he was ready, called him to a 
better life. But he had not lived in vain. His name is re- 
membered, and his works do live. ‘There are those now use- 
fully engaged in the ministry, who trace their first religious 
impressions to his holy influence. Says one of these, in re- 
ferring to his death, “Should we indulge our own peculiar 
sensations, we might, perhaps, lament the occurrence of a cir- 
cumstance so afflicting in its results ; but gratitude demands 
a nobler tribute; and whilst we reflect on the glorious transi- 
tion which our friend has experienced, we involuntarily com- 
mingle our joy with that of the angels of heaven who rejoice 
over one sinner that repenteth.” He was also the efficient 
means of the conversion of a beloved brother, who still lives 
to do good in the service of the Redeemer. Although sleep- 
ing in the dust, he survives in theliving. The impress of his 
life and efforts, is left indelible on many minds, and in the 
sanctified numbers of believing and loving hearts, it descends 
to children and to children’s children. 
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“ow beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that publisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 


Christian Schaeffer was born on the 12th of November, 
1792. is father, Frederick D. Schaeffer, D. D., was, at 
the time, pastor of the Lutheran Church at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, a man of sterling piety, whose faithful and 
successful labors in the ministry for nearly half a century, 
have rendered his name precious to the Church. His mo- 
ther, Rosina, a daughter of Lewis Rosenmiller, of York 
Co., Pennsylvania, was a woman of solid understanding, 
with great energy of character, a sincere and humble Chris- 
tian, whose religieus principles were beautifully exemplified 
in her daily life and practice. She united all her mfluence 
with that of her husband in training her family in the way 
best calculated to promote their welfare in both the present 
and the future life. In youth the foundations of character 
are usually laid. Education begins with existence. Influences 
exerted upon the mind during our first years, in a great mea- 
sure guide our destinies for time and eternity. What we see 
and feel when we are young, abides with us as long as we live. 
Ideas acquired and habits formed, become so completely a 
part of our nature, that they can never be shaken off. The 
glaring defects of character, so often witnessed in the world, 
are generally just as much the result of neglected education, 
as the dwarfed tree is the result of a dry soil or too much > 
shade. 

The subject of our sketch, was taught from infancy ina 
most faithful and affectionate manner, and it is probable that 
the gentle influences of the Holy Spirit renewed his heart in 
early life, so that he could not recall the time when he did 
not love God. Many persons who have enjoyed the adyan- 
tages of a religious education, who have never thrown, off 
the restraints of religious influence, and with whom con- 
science and correct principle have never lost their power, be- 
came truly the children of God, without any of those sudden 
and great changes in feeling and action, which are often seen 
in those differently reared. Christian Schaeffer always sus- 
tained an amiable and upright character, and in the morning 
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of life, in the days of his early youth, gave himself to the 
service of his Creator, and to the work of the gospel ministry, 
as that to which he felt himself called to devote his powers. 
Hopefully renewed, he was received into the church asa 
member in full communion, and at once commenced his pre- 
parations for the sacred office. His classical studies he at- 
tended to at the Academy in his native place, and under the 
direction of his father, with whom, also, he principally pur- 
sued his theological course. He was licensed to preach the 
gospel in 1812, by the Synod of Pennsylvania, then in ses- 
sion at Carlisle, J. D. Kurtz, D. D., being, at the time, the 
President of the Ministerium. Among those who were, on 
the same occasion, invested with ministerial authority, we find 
the names of J. C. Baker, D. D., and Abram Reck, both of 
whom have been prominent and useful in the church. 

Mr. Schaeffer having received a call to the Harrisburg 
charge, entered upon his labors November 12th, 1812. Al- 
though a young man, and an inexperienced pastor, he was 
found equal to the duties the position required. He possess- 
ed a combination of good qualities, which eminently fitted 
him for his work. All his talents and energies were enlisted 
in the service of his congregation. His connexion with the 
church at Harrisburg is said to have been one of action and 
encouragement, with a corresponding advance in the spiritual 
interests of the people. It was during his ministry here, that 
the English language was successfully introduced into the 
worship of the sanctuary, a measure invariably attended with 
difficulty, and in some of our churches, fraught with the most 
serious consequences. 

Having labored in this field for nearly three years, he re- 
signed the charge, and accepted an invitation to the city of 
New York. The call is dated April 24th, 1815, and is from 
the congregation of Christ’s Church, “to preach German and 
English.” This church was built in 1778, and was known 
by the name of the Old Swamp Church. It is the congre- 
gation to whom Rey. F. A. Muhlenberg, a son of the Patri- 
arch, for several years preached. When the revolutionary 
war broke out in 1775, in consequence of his devotion to the 
principles involved in the issue, he found it necessary for his 
personal safety, to take his departure from the city. He ac- 
cordingly repaired to Pennsylvania. During the war, in the 
unsettled state of affairs that prevailed, there were temporary 
supplies. Rey. Dr. Kunze commenced his labors in this 
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church in 1784. They were continued during a period of 
twenty-three years, when they were terminated by his death. 
Rey. Dr. Geissenhainer was chosen as successor, who remain- 
ed pastor until the election of Dr. Schaeffer, in 1815. 

Dr. Schaeffer officiated herein German and English, until the 
erection, in 1823, of St. Matthew’s church, which was de- 
signed exclusively for English services. On the completion 
of this edifice, Dr. Schaeffer took charge of the English con- 
gregation, and Dr. Geissenhainer was recalled to the Swamp 
church, with the understanding that the exercises were to be 
conducted altogether in the German language. Difficulties, 
however, arose between the conflicting interests in connexion 
with the two churches, until St. Matthew’s was finally sold 
to the Germans. Dr. Schaeffer and his people removed to 
the edifice known as St. James’ church, presented to the con- 
gregation by a christian friend, Mr. Lorillard, who desired 
to be, and was for a long time unknown as the generous bene- 
_ factor. F 

Dr. Schaeffer continued to labor faithfully and efficiently as 
the pastor of this church, enjoying the confidence and affec- 
tion of his flock, until death closed his career, in the midst of 
the most promising prospects that lay before him. He died 
on the 26th of March, 1831, of pulmonary disease, from 
which he had, for many years, suffered, and which gradually 
wasted his strength and finished his labors upon earth. His 
last days, though spent under severe and protracted suffering, 
were marked by fortitude and submission to the Divine will. 
His death-bed was a triumphant exhibition of the power of 
religion to sustain the christian in the most trying hour, and 
the scene will not soon be forgotten by those who were privi- 
leged to witness it. A short time before his departure, he 
expressed the apprehension, that as his end approached, he 
would be too weak to give such manifestations of his faith as 
he wished; but after having continued for some hours in a 
state in which he was unable to speak, and apparently uncon- 
scious, he suddenly revived, and distinctly and strongly ex- 
claimed, Victory! Victory! ‘Thanks be to God who giveth 
me the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Without a 
groan, with scarcely a struggle, he breathed out his happy 
spirit into the hands of his Redeemer. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s funeral was attended by a large number of 
devoted friends, who sorrowed that they should see his face 
no more. In the procession were many ministers of the gos- 
pel, with whom he had been on terms of the most intimate 
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intercourse. As the mournful requiem was uttered over his 
grave, many tears were shed in reverence to his memory. 
An address, appropriate to the solemn occasion, was delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Milnor, of the Episcopal church, to whom, he 
had, for many years, been tenderly attached, and who had 
administered to him, during his illness, the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Subsequently a discourse was prepared and 
delivered to the bereaved congregation, by Rev. Dr. Mayer, 
of Philadelphia. 

The remains of Dr. Schaeffer were interred in the Luther- 
an burying ground, whence they have since been removed to 
Greenwood Cemetery. In the church in which he so long 
ministered, on the right of the pulpit, there is placed in the 
wall a neat and beautiful tablet with the following inscription: 


In Memory 
OF OUR LATE BELOVED PASTOR, 


THE REV. F. C. SCHAEFFER, D. D., 
Born Nov. 12, 1792—Died March 26, 1831. 


He was a bright and shining light. 


Although Dr. Schaeffer was cut down by the hand of death 
before he had reached his fortieth year, he has left a name 
fragrant with the highest honor attainable in this life—that 
of a good man, a christian sincere in his profession and up- 
right in his conduct, and a citizen generally esteemed, and 
greatly beloved for his enlarged views and philanthropic ef- 
forts for the good of his fellow men. 

An obituary notice published in New York, at the time of 
his death, says: “By this providential dispensation, our 
church. in this State has been deprived of one of her most 
distinguished and devoted ministers. In his profession he was 
a bright and shining light. His talents and success in the 
cause to which he so faithfully devoted himself, and for which 

_he sacrificed his lifé, will long be held in grateful remem- 
brance by the church. His zeal was ardent, his devotion en- 
tire, and as long as God gave him strength, he was constant 
and unwearied in his labors for the glory of his divine Mas- 
ter, and the salvation of souls. His loss will be universally 
felt, and deeply lamented through the church. All who love 
our Evangelical Zion have reason to mourn the fall of a main 
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pillar of her strength.” The New York Ministerium, of 
which he was President at the time of his death, unanimously 
adopted the followmg minute: 

““ Resolved, That we appreciate the purity of his motives, 
and the magnitude of his capacities, and that his friends and 
family be desired to accept from this body, collectively and 
individually, our sincere condolence.” 

Dr. Schaeffer had the reputation of being aman of decided 
talent and considerable learning. He was honored with the 
Doctorate from Columbia College, in 1830. He was also, in 
the same institution, appointed Professor of German Lan- 
guage and Literature, but he had scarcely entered upon the 
discharge of his duties, when they were interrupted by the 
illness which ultimately led to his death. The study of Nat- 
ural history was one of his favorite pursuits. The King of 
Prussia presented him with a large gold medal, as an acknow- 
ledgment for his services in extending among his subjects the 
knowledge of the natural history of this country. He had 
sent specimens of birds, insects and minerals to several sci- 
entific men of Prussia, with whom he maintained a regular 
correspondence, and by whom his own large and valuable 
collection was in turn enriched. Dr. Schaeffer was connected 
with many literary, scientific and philanthropie institutions 
of his day. He was a prominent member of the German 
Society, still in existence, and was likewise one of the Goy- 
ernors of the present New York Hospital. He seemed al- 
ways willing to identify himself with any enterprise, which 
had for its object the amelioration of the social, intellectual, 
and moral condition of his race. He was very fond of mu- 
sic, and was distinguished for his attainments in this direc- 
tion. He played skilfully on a variety of instruments. 

Dr. Schaeffer did very little in the way of authorship. Oc- 
casionally he committed a production to the press. We have 
now before us two of his published discourses ; the one is an 
address delivered at the laying of the corner-stone of St. 
Matthew’s church, N. Y.; the otheris a discourse pronouneed 
on the 31st of October, 1817, on the occasion of the third 
centenial jubilee in commemoration of the Reformation com- 
menced by Dr. Martin Luther, on the 31st of October, 1517. 
A copy of this discourse was solicited for publication, by his 
vestry, as well as by the New York Historical Society. It 
is quite an interesting discour $e, based on the words, “I be- 
lieved, therefore have I spoken,” in the discussion of which 
are pr ‘esented the anotives by which Luther was "influenced, ° 
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and the principles by which he was prompted to speak and to 
act, when he commenced the blessed Reformation. 

The services connected with this celebration attracted con- 
siderable attention. Christians generally seemed to take a 
lively interest in an occasion eminently calculated to per- 
petuate the remembrance of so eventful a period. In the 
morning the exercises were held in the Lutheran church, in 
the German language; and in the afternoon, that chris- 
tians of different religious denominations might have an op- 
portunity to attend, Bishop Hobart, in compliance with a re- 
quest made, granted the use of St. Paul’s church for the 
purpose. There was a very large attendance. It is supposed 
that five thousand persons were in the edifice, whilst as many 
more were disappointed, in finding it impossible to gain ad- 
mission. 

Dr. Milnor, and Mr. Feltus, of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, Mr. Labagh, of the German Reformed, and Mr. Mor- 
timer of the Moravian church, participated in the exercises, 
which are said to have been of an exceetlingly interesting 
character. 

Dr. Schaeffer was an active, energetic man. He never 
shrank from any toil while he had strength to endureit. No 
labor appalled him. Nothing could deter him from what he 
believed to be the line of duty. He was compelled to en- 
counter a series of adverse circumstances, in his efforts to 
build up an English Lutheran church in the city of New 
York, but he sustained himself through them all, and had 
many warm friends who stood by him until the end. But 
for his feeble health and premature death, he would doubtless 
have succeeded in establishing a large congregation. He was 
greatly beloved by his people. Those who yet remain, speak 
of him in the highest terms of praise. He possessed the fac- 
ulty of making friends. To a natural gentleness and kind- 
ness of temper, he united an urbanity and a refinement of 

“manner, and an undisguised frankness and sincerity, that 
srendered intercourse with him pleasant. He was intimate 
with the leading ministers in the city. He seemed to have 
strong affinities with Npiscopalians, although his relations 
with clergymen of different denominations, were of a most 
friendly character. He loved his own church, and would 
never listen to any proposition to withdraw from the church 
of his fathers, and to change his ecclesiastical connexion, yet 
he was liberal in his views, and very tolerant towards those 
who differed from him. Persecution in matters of faith, he 
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totally condemned ; for freedom of opinion and expression on 
all such questions, he regarded as the inalienable right of 
man. In the discourse delivered at the laying of the corner 
stone of St. Matthew’s church, he uses the following lan- 
guage: “God knows that every worthy member of our church 
rejoices in the prosperity of all christian congregations, and 
delights in the evidences of their increasing numbers and 
piety. Christian love and tolerance are essential principles 
of our faith; and though as natives or citizens of this happy 
country, we may fully claim our precious and protected right 
of using ‘liberty of ‘conscience,’ in ‘the free exercise of reli- 
gious profession and worship,’ and though in some points we 
may differ from our fellow citizens, still we love them, and 
extending the right hand of fraternal affection, we call them 
brethren. The true members of our community are charita- 
ble toward all men, whether of their own household of faith, 
or the supporters of another denomination. They are obli- 
gated to give the most decisive proof of their devotion to 
Jesus Christ, and to bear the most unquestionable testimony, 
that they are the followers of him who loved us and gave 
himself for us. If we prefer our own, we do not contemn 
any other religious society. Grateful for the abundant evi- 
dence of the excellency of our organization, we deem it jus- 
tifiable to declare our conviction, that the advantages which 
are afforded in our church are exceeded by none, however ex- 
tensive or admired. And while we are far from unchurching 
any religious sect, we aver that no one has a right to sa 
that our church is not an evangelical and apostolical church.” 
Dr. Schaeffer’s reverence for the sacred, Scriptures, was a 
marked feature in his character. The Word of God was to 
him a precious book. It was his rule of faith, his standard of 
right on all questions. He loved to study its holy precepts, 
to cherish its heavenly hopes, and he sought to experience 
in his own heart, and to illustrate in his life, its purifying and 
saving influence. It was to him no sealed book. In hispul-' 
pit discourses he showed great familiarity with its contents, 
and his quotations from the sacred volume were most felici- 
tous. He always seemed most grateful to Heaven for this 
noble treasure, and often congratulated our church on the 
influence which the Word of God held in it. The following 
interesting passage we take from his address, delivered at the 
laying of the corner stone of St. Matthew’s church, New 
York: “We thank God for all the means which we enjoy in 
our church, by which we may learn, understand, and practi- 
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cally declare his holy will! And we rejoice with thanksgiv- 
ing before the Lord, because he has given'us our great ‘sym- 
bolical’ book—the Bible. This is preferable to al) the ‘books’ 
and ‘confessions’ of men. According to a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Lutherans, we depend not merely on the irrigating 
streamlets that originate in the fountain, to which we have 
access, but we rather drink from that fountain itself. The 
study and proper interpretation of the sacred writings, ac- 
companied by the use of all outward helps which God’s pro- 
vidence has furnished, and aided by fervent prayer in the 
acceptable name of Jesus Christ, the Mediator, is mainly in- 
culcated in the Evangelical Lutheran church.” 

He again remarks: ‘“‘We disclaim the very idea of being 
the partisans of a man, or that we are associated merely for 
the perpetuation of Luther’s name. While his memory is 
dear to us, and we profess our veneration for his character, 
our gratitude for his services, and our adherence to the grand 
Evangelical principles which he, by the help of the Mighty 
God, dared to urge upon the attention of the world, at atime 
when all flesh seemed to have corrupted its way, and the 
earth was filled with violence ; while we glory in the good 
way to which he directed erring nations, we do not acknow- 
ledge his opinions as our only ¢ authori ity, but we are influenced 
by that inspired volume, and guided by that pure word which 
was a lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path.” 

In his Jubilee discourse we find the following sentiments : 
“Not human authority, but the Holy Scriptures, from which 
nothing can be detracted by free inquiry and enlightened in- 
vestigation, are considered as the standard of the christian 
faith. The Bible is the religion of the protestants. To 
substitute anything in place of this, was decidedly and evi- 
dently foreign to Luther’s thoughts. That it might be separ- 
ated from the false traditions of men; that it might be liber- 
ated from unhallowed, from human and pernicious ordinances; 
that it might go forth unencumbered, and be the test of men’s 
principles and actions; that the abuses which were so studi- 
ously tolerated might be removed; that the church might be 
reformed ; that christianity—precious gift of heaven!—might 
rise in all her native beauty; this was his heart’s desire, arid 
ever present to his fervent imagination.” 

Dr. Schaeffer seemed to value most highly what are regar- 
ded as the distinctive features of the Lutheran church. In 
reference to our system of introducing members into the 
church, he expresses himself thus: “It can be fearlessly as- 
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serted that to the early and judicious lessons, to the careful 
instruction in the fundamental principles of religion, and to 
the series of lectures which the youth of our church receive, 
previous to the ratification of their baptismal covenant, and 
their voluntary, public and solemn profession of Christ, and 
their approach to the sacred ordinance, by which we com- 
memorate the Redeemer’s dying love, commune with him, 
strengthen our love to God and man, and refresh our souls 
with meat and drink from heaven ; to the course preparatory 
to the apostolical and impressive solemnity of laying on hands 
by the ordained pastor of his own congregation, and to the 
holy impulse, which confirmation is calculated to produce, 
may be attributed some of the most eminent instances of pi- 
ety, some of the most blessed effects that have been witnessed 
in the christian church of modern times.” Speaking of the 
Lutheran Catechism, he says it “shows according to what 
manner we explain the word of God, and set forth the fun- 
damentals of religion. It is an evidence of the great atten- 
tion which is paid in our church to the instruction and edifi- 
cation of youth. With this all true members of our church 
must be acquainted, and bear testimony to their salutary 
knowledge, when they solemnly ratify their baptismal coyve- 
nant, receive the right of confirmation and the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper.” op 

Dr. Schaeffer was a great admirer of a liturgical service in 
connexion with the public exercises on the Lord’s day. He 
regarded these forms, as well asthe hymns, as “an aid to 
devotion, and calculated to promote faith, hope and charity.” 
He felt in the same way in reference to the festivals of the 
church, the observance of which has, from the beginning, 
been a characteristic of our ecclesiastical system. We cannot, 
however, find anything in his writings, which would lead us 
to suppose that he wished to impose any burdens upon the 
brethren, or oppress their conscience. He was, from all that 
we can gather, a model of christian liberality, and yet he 
never, on any occasion, compromised christian principle. 

His views on the subject of the German language in the 
services of the sanctuary, will be read with interest, particu- 
larly as he lived at a time, when our church, in this country, 
was in something of a transition state, and the introduction 
of the English was an occasion of great difficulty and dis- 
cord in many of the churches: “We make the concession, 
that in this country too much importance has been attached 
to the difficulty concerning the original language of our 
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church. But no man in his sober senses could ever have se- 
riously argued that our doctrines are confined to the German 
language, any more than the pure gospel of Jesus is restrict- 
ed to any language, nation or country. Every one who is 
acquainted with church history, and with the state of religion, 
knows that there are worthy Lutherans among many nations, 
and that their religious exercises are conducted in vari- 
ous tongues. Yet it ought not tobe forgotten thata German 
raised the standard of the blessed Reformation. Tad not 
the principles of sound religion and christian freedom been 
fostered by means of the German language; had it not been 
used in the temples and schools of our ancestors, and in the 
publications which the spirit of protestantism produced, what 
would have been the religious and political state of Hurope 
andthe world? It is just and proper, therefore, that in this 
country and city, where Germans and their descendants have 
cause to prefer its use in their devotional acts, they should 
enjoy it; and no reflecting man will harbor a desire to expel 
or prevent the necessary use of a language to which, under 
God, the world is so greatly indebted. But things are cer- 
tainly in an extreme condition, where it is suffered to encroach 
on the vernacular tongue. Where circumstances are well 
considered and rightly understood, and this should be the case 
among conscientious Lutherans, an arrangement is always 
practicable by which the word of the Lord may have free 
course and be glorified.” 

On all subjects connected with our holy religion, he was 
most evangelical. His position was unequivocal and decided. 
An interesting incident, illustrative of this fact, is given du- 
ring the first stages of his ministry in New York. There 
was, at the time, no Unitarian congregation in the city, and 
the members of that persuasion, from some cause or other, 
generally attended worship at his church, in consequence of 
which, it began to be whispered that Dr. Schacffer was not 
sound on the supreme divinity of Christ. This rumor reach- 
ing his ears, he took the very first opportunity to define his 
position on this vital doctrine of our faith, and he did it so 
clearly and so decidedly, that ever afterwards he had no Uni- 
tarians among his hearers. 

‘Dr. Schaeffer was a good man. He had the confidence of 
those who were brought in contact with him. None doubted 
his christian integr ity. Diligent in business, fervent in spirit, 
he endeavored to serve the Lord with humility and a firm re- 
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liance on the perfect righteousness of Christ. Religion in 
him was an abiding principle, manifested in his daily walk 
and conversation, in all the relations of life. Fortified by those 
principles he had’ garnered in his youth, through good and 
evil report he faithfully sustained and propagated them by 
word and by deed. 

The subject of our sketch was a man of ordinary height, 
florid complexion, expressive countenance, and handsome 
personal appearance. He was often spoken of as the finest 
looking man in the city of New York. His portrait, painted 
by Peale. for his own gratification, for a long time occupied 
a place in the Museum. “Tt is now to be seen in the City Hall, 
among other distinguished citizens, who are regarded as wor- 
thy of affectionate “remembrance, ‘and whose influence still 
lives in the good they effected during life. 


XXVIL 
JACOB BERGER. 


“For we know, that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

Tre death of Mr. Berger was the occasion, throughout our 
church, of deep and tender grief, which was shared by those 
who took an interest in the spread of Christ’s kingdom. All 
who knew him felt that a good man had fallen in Israel, that 
a light in Zion had been extinguished, that a vacancy in the 
ranks of the ministry had been created, which could not be 
easily supplied. His ability, his zeal, his devotion to the 
cause in which he was enlisted, his faithful and efficient la- 
bors in winning souls to his Divine Master, had endeared him 
to his people, and made his name a praise in the churches. 
“The death of this devoted and successful minister,” says a 
cotemporary, Ina communication written at the time, ‘‘is a 
severe stroke to us all. He was indeed a burning and a’shi- 
ning light, and his loss will be long and severely felt.” One 
of our church papers, in announcing the sad event, remarks: 
‘‘As a pastor, he was laborious and indefatigable, as a preach- 
er he had few superiors in any church, in the discharge of 
his ministerial duties, he was zealous almost to a fault, yetso 
prudent, so conscientious, so self-denying, so. gentle and pa- 
tient, that even his enemies were constrained to be at peace 
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with him. We know of few men who are so entirely and 
enthusiastically devoted to the sacred obligations of the min- 
istry, and whose whole soul is so completely absorbed in the 
work of converting sinners and edifying believers, as he was.” 
An official proclamation, signed by Rev. Dr. Pohiman, as 
President of the New York Ministerium, and, Rev. Dr. Stro- 
bel, as Principal of Hartwick Seminary, uses the following ~ 
language: “The wise providence of God has been pleased to 
remove, in the midst of his usefulness, our much beloved 
friend and brother, the Rev. Jacob Berger. We do not ap- 
prove of outward demonstrations of sorrow, under ordinary 
bereayements, but when the announcement of one so dear to 
our hearts, meets the eye of any of those who were associated 
with him in the councils of the church, they will. naturally 
anticipate the request which a regard to his many virtues 
constrains us to make. The brethren of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium of the State of New York, and the 
Alumni of Hartwick Seminary, are requested to wear the 
usual badge of mourning for the space of three months.” It 
is proper that this faithful man of God, who had so strong a 
hold upon the affections of the church, should occupy a place 
in our series of departed worthies. 

Jacob Berger was born in the year 1799, in Westerloo, 
Albany Co., N.Y. His father was a farmer, and a member 
of the Evangelical Lutheran church; his mother was a com- 
municant of the Reformed Dutch church. ‘They were exem- 
plary christians, and to the hallowed influences which sur- 
sounded his early years, the son in after life ascribed his first 
religious impressions. He is: represented as having been a 
steady, yet cheerful and pleasant boy, combining in his char- 
acter, sprightliness and seriousness.. He received'the rudi- 
ments of his education at the district school, and at this early 
period evinced a fondness for reading, and a more than ordi- 
nary talent for music, to which he was in the habit of devot- 
ing much of his leisure time. When quite young, he was 
deeply interested in the great question of life, and early put 
forth efforts for the salvation of his soul. Although there 
was never a period in his history, when he was an unbeliever, 
or neglected prayer, yet when he attained his sixteenth year, 
the exercises of his mind were deep and pungent.. He went 
and disclosed his feelings to the Reformed Dutch minister of 
the place, but the only direction he received was to go home 
and apply himself diligently to business—that he should not 
permit these thoughts to trouble him unduly, as the Lord 
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would work in his own good time. But this advice did not 
satisfy our young friend. He was convinced that there was 
an agency which he must exert in the salvation of his soul. 
He felt that God’s time was always; that whilst we are com- 
manded to ‘‘work out’? our “own salvation with fear and 
with trembling,” He is ever graciously ready to work in us, 
“both to will and to do of his own good pleasure.”” He soon 
became the subject of renewing grace, and rejoiced in the 
possession of the christian’s hope and the christian’s peace. 

it was about this time that his attention was first turned to 
the ministry. Influenced by a conviction of imperative duty, 
wrought, as he supposed, by the power of God, he deliberate- 
ly resolved to devote himself to this arduous work. For a 
long time he had the matter under consideration, before he 
made known his intentions to any human being. 

In his seventeenth year he took charge of a school in Mid- 
dleburg, Schoharie Co, As a teacher he gave great satisfac- 
tion, and was highly commended for his success. He contin- 
ued to teach for a couple of years, in the winter season, 
whilst he engaged in labor on the farm during the summer 
months. In his twentieth year he became a student of Hart- 
wick Seminary, at the time under the care of Rev. Dr. Ha- 
zelius. During his connexion with this institution, he made 
a public pr ofession of his faith in Christ, and united with the 
Lutheran church. | He also now occasionally preached. He 
continued at Hartwick until the year 1822, when he entered 
the Junior ciass of Union College, at Schenectady, N. Y. 
Of an ardent and vigorous mind, ‘he had a great. facility in 
acquiring knowledge, and an equal readiness in using it. He 
was gr aduated at the commencement in 1824, The year 
pr eceding, however, he suffered from a severe attack of fever. 
He was br ought to the ver ge of the grave. Before he had 
entirely recovered his strength, he ventured to resume his 
duties at college. Confining himself very closely to study, 
and exerting his powers with too sev eré application, his health 
suffered materially, and the consequences were most sad. 
_ Reason lost its sway, and, for a season, there were the most 

distressing mental aberrations. In the spring of 1824, he 
was brought, in this condition, to his father’s house, and. al- 
though the most unpleasant apprehensions were entertained 
in reference to the result, yet under skilful treatment he was 
speedily restored, his mind retuned, and he gained his wont- 
ed cheerfulness. He often referred to this period in his life, 
and expressed the belief that a kind providence had sent the 
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affliction as a blessing, for the purpose of humbling him and 
preparing him for areater usefulness in the world. 

In the spring of 1825 he went to reside with Rev. Dr. 
Wackerhagen. During this period he often visited his home, 
and his visits, it is said, were always comforting and encour- 
aging, especially to his ‘dear mother, who was now in the de- 
cline of life. His theological studies he completed under the 
direction of Rev. Dr. Quitman, by whom he was proposed as 
a candidate for licensure at a meeting of the New York Min- 
isterium, held at Rhinebeck, in 1825. The following year 
he was ordained at the convention of the Ministerium, assem- 
bled at Cobleskill. 

Mr. Berger’s ministerial labors were commenced at Ghent, 
N.Y. The following yeena church was organized by him at 
Valatie. Whilst attending to these two congregations, he 
also became an assistant to the venerable Rev. F. J. G. Uhl, 
and thus Churchtown was added to his charge. He remained 
in this field of labor until his death, although not pastor of 
all three congregations during the whole period. His efforts 
were owned and blessed ; they were crowned with eminent 
success. God gave him seals of his ministry, and crowns of 
his rejoicing. Numerous accessions were made tothe chur eh, 
and many memorials of his faithfulness are still to be found. 
Whilst pursuing his appropriate work, engaged in a series of 
meetings at Churchtow n, designed for the spiritual improve- 
ment of his people, he was attacked with the same afflicting 
malady with which he was visited during the last year of his 
course at college. This was succeeded by Typhus fever, 
which terminated his active and useful life, March 11, 1842, 
in the forty-fourth year of his age. Neither the prayer of 
faith, nor the tears of affection, could detain his spirit from 
his glorious and happy home. Deo aliter visum. Ue fell 
in his armor, on the field of battle, inthe midst of an exten- 
sive revival of religion. In accordance with his request, his 
remains were deposited in the graveyard at Churchtown, ac- 
companied by hundreds of those who, for years, had listened 
to his eloquent discourses and heart-stirring appeals. A mon- 
ument has since been erected to his memory, by the congre- 
gation. It consists of a neat marble shaft, about sixteen 
feet in height, with the simple inscription of his name and 
age, in connexion with the words, “And they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars forever and ever.” 
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The deceased left a wife and four children—three daugh- 
ters, one of whom is married to the Rev. Thomas Street, 
pastor of a Presbyterian church, Philadelphia—and a son, 
who is now engaged in the prosecution of his studies at an 
Academy in New York. He had accumulated quite a re- 
spectable library, a large portion of which has been generous- 
ly presented, by his widow, to ministerial brethren, with whom 
he was intimately associated during life. 

Mr. Berger was an earnest man. He labored with his 
whole soul in any work to which he gave his attention. He 
was earnest in the pulpit, earnest as a pastor, earnestin every 
thing in which he engaged, earnest in every position which 
he was called to occupy. He was active and energetic, prompt 
and zealous in the performance of all his duties. He was a 
working man, whose presence was felt wherever he was. He 
exerted an influence over all classes in the community. He 
always seemed to have some Jaudable end in view. He him- 
self, in one of his printed discourses, says: “It is only in de- 
vising and executing some good plan, that the human soul 
fully enjoys herself. To be happy, we must be good; active- 
ly, increasingly good. Man is not like the soil on which he 
treads. That expends its power in cherishing vegetation, 
and requires repose to recruit its wasted strength, and pre- 
pare it for new exertion. Not so with the soul of man. Its 
‘essential attribute is activity; most of its faculties may be 
said to exist only while they are exercised. Itisnota brook 
formed by the sudden shower; but a living fountain, ‘ever 
flowing, and yet ever full.’ With this view of the human 
soul, we can readily account for the common observation— 
None have so little leisure as the habitually idle: None com- 
plain so much of the want of time as they who have nothing 
to do. The fact is, they lack energy of soul, which is requi- 
site, no less to exertion than enjoyment—a habit of activity 
which performs every duty in its proper season. This useful 
habit of activity must be acquired by keeping steadily in 
view some great and good object.’ Again he remarks: “ It 
is the misfortune of a great part of mankind, that they have 
no fixed plan of action. They live extemporaneously. They 
act at random. ‘hey are propelled by present. impulses: 
tossed about, and driven to and fro, just as inclination varies. 
A regular distribution of our hours and duties, is as essential 
to the improvement of the former,'as to the performance of 
the latter. A due regard to this direction, will. afford every 
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man opportunity, both for mental culture, and for the sublime 
exercises of deyotion.”’ 

It is true, that the beginning of his ministerial career was 
marked by less spirituality, less devotedness of purpose than 
characterized his subsequent efforts. ‘‘I preached,” said he, 
“for many years to the intellect of my people, and endeay- 
ored to make them upright and religious by the forms of de- 
yotion, and the precepts of morality, but it was not till E 
preached to the heart, and told the story of the cross, and 
unfolded the doctrine of justification by faith in the blood 
which flowed so freely thence, that souls were converted, and 
I began to make full proof of my ministry.” But heseemed, 
as he advanced in christian knowledge and experience, to 
grow in holiness, and to realize more and more the great re- 
sponsibilities of his vocation. Naturally of a buoyant and 
viyacious disposition, he*often lamented that he had not, in 
his earlier ministry, been more guarded to keep himself sep- 
arate from the society of such as did not profit him. He 
thought that he had himself thus sustained an injury, and 
that his usefulness had been diminished. His viewe under- 
went a change. Conscience became very tender. He care- 
fully avoided the very appearance of evil. He shunned the 
commission of the smallest offence. The great work to which 
he had consecrated himself, engaged his undivided attention. 
He labored as one who must give an account of his steward- 
ship. : 

“Virtue grew daily, stronger, sin 
Decayed; his enemies repulsed retired; 
Till at the stature of a perfect man, 

In Christ arrived, and with the Spirit filled, 
He gained the harbor of eternal rest.” 


Fearless of danger, and prodigal of life, he was unwearied in 
his labors for the salvation of the soul. ‘What object,”’ 
says he, “so great as the salvation of the soul? All others 
are of minor importance. Temporal advantages, all perish- 
able objects, lose their glittering charms the moment we seri- 
ously weigh the question— What shall a profita man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? Seek first, as 
the object of supreme interest, the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” Bold in the defence of the truth, he preach- 
ed with pointedness and pungency. ‘Those who heard him 
were impressed with the spirituality, the unction and the fer- 
vency of his ministrations. There was a sincerity and an 
ardor in his whole manner, which touched the heart. 
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“High in the temple of the living God, 
He stood amidst the people, and declared 
Aloud the truth, the whole revealed truth, 
Ready to seal it with his blood.” " 


The misery of man and the merey of God, the sin that con- 
demns and the grace that reclaims us, pardon by the crucified 
Redeemer, the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, the 
necessity of personal conversion, the responsibilities of life, 
were the doctrines he unfolded from the sacred desk. In a 
sermon delivered by him, now lying before us, we find the 
following language: ‘‘Religion teaches us, that the present life 
is a state of probation for the life to come ;, that according to 
our actions here, we shall be judged hereafter.. As you there- 
fore now sow, so shall you then reap. Every passing moment 
hurries us towards the judgment seat of Christ. ‘The hours 
are on the wing that will carry bliss*or wo into eternity. In 
this solemn view of the end, let me exhort you to retrace the 
past. Call your former days to an account. Ask your de- 
parted hours, what report they have borne to heaven? What 
has distinguished your life from mere existence? What. do 
you discover in that mirror which memor y holds up? Is 
your book of remembrance a fair registry of the fruits of the 
spirit, works of faith, repentance and obedience? Or is ita 
page blotted all over ‘with abominations in the sight of God? 
Haye you glorified God in your thoughts, words and actions ? 
Have you, in the exercise of faith and hope, followed the 
example of Jesus Christ? Have you aimed at the attainment 
of universal purity of heart and life? Have you redeemed 
your time by enriching your mind with the treasures of that 
wisdom which cometh from above, and adorning your soul 
with the beauties of holiness? Have you laid up treasure in 
heaven, by deeds of benevolence and charity? Unless you 
have done these things according to your ability and oppor- 
tunities, you have done worse than nothing. You have been 
a barren fig-tree in the moral vineyard. It is high time to 
wake out of sleep; to awake unto righteousness. God once 
more calls upon you to redeem the time, and finish the work 
which he has given you to do. Work while the day lasts. 
Glory, and honor, and immortality, are set before thee. In- 
dignation and anguish, the avengers of sin, are at thy heels. 
Flee, 0! fice to Jesus as thy refuge. Rest on Jesus as thy rock. 

Andmay his grace be sufficient for thee!’ In speaking of the © 
duty of self-examination, he remarks: ‘The constant lan- 
guage of the renewed heart should be, Lead me, O God! 
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Accustom yourselves to inquire, not only at the close of the 
year, but at the close of everyday, have J redeemed the time, 
or have I lost a day? Do you, on such examination, find 
that you have learned some useful truth, treasure it up in 
your memory and reduce it to practice when occasion requires. 
Have you done a good deed? Give thanks to God for the 
reward of virtue and the testimony of a good conscience. 
Have you been led astray by temptation, and overtaken in a 
fault? Repent sincerely of your past transgression ; implore 
the forgiveness of God for the sake of his Son; and resolve, 
through Divine grace, to walk more circumspectly in future. 


' Qh, brethren, did we thus daily make a holy life our study ; 


were we as much in earnest to improve our souls in the ‘fear 
and love’ of God, as we are to furnish our bodies with food 
and. raiment, to what high degrees’of moral perfection might 
we not attain? How pleasant, how consoling would it be, at 
the end of any period of time, but especially at the close of 
our earthly pilgrimage, to look back upon a life, no season 
of which was spent in vain; to review the days, months and 
years, all marked with good deeds, to behold our youth, our 
manhood, our age, only as so many stages in our direct jour- 
ney from earth towards heaven, our eternal home. Life thus 
spent will make us triumph in death. ‘Time, thus redeemed, 
will make us rejoice through eternity.” 

In the performance of pastoral duties Mr. Berger was faithful. 
How often in his visitations. were the feeble strengthened, the 
drooping spirit cheered, the thoughtless admonished and the 
wayward reclaimed! His voice smoothed the bed of sickness, 
mitigated the rigor of death, and furnished comfort to the 
surviving. He was very tender-hearted, kind and affection- 
ate, ever ready to sympathize with the afflicted, to relieve the 
suffering, and to do good to the needy. ‘“‘What employment,” 
says he, “so congenial to the benevolent mind, so accordant 
with the spirit of christianity, as to assuage the boisterous 
passions, and to recencile the jarring interests of man; to 
eradicate the bitter weeds of prejudice, chain down the furi- 
ous spirit of party, and to unite all our neighbors into one 
numerous family of love? Does it not yield divine joy to 
relieve misery and supply want; to wipe the tear of sorrow 
and change the voice of mourning to notes of cheerful resig- 
nation? Thus are we called to codperate daily with a benef- 
icent Providence, in watching over the welfare of the world. 
And where is there one, so destitute of the gifts of nature, of 
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fortune and of grace, as to have no mite to throw into the 
treasury of human happiness? He who cannot pretend to 
enlighten and reform the world, may nevertheless instruct his 
ignorant, or comfort his afflicted neighbor; he who cannot 
communicate instruction, may give alms: if even these are 
not within your ability, my brother, the throne of grace is 
ever accessible; the force of good example is never wholly 
lost ; and by your effectual intercession with God, your holy 
walk and conversation, society may reap more benefit than 
from the bounty of the opulent or the labors of the learned.” 

Mr. Berger is said to have been a man of most excellent 
business talent. He had an aptitude anda tact in this di- 
rection, not always found in the clerical profession. He was 
very particular in keeping the church book, in recording every 
item of interest that might be useful for reference. Much 
historical information relative to his congregations, has in this 
way been preserved, In everything he did, he was very 
careful and precise. Mild and amiable in disposition, active 
and social in his habits, his education and knowledge of men 
made him useful and influential in the councils of the church 
and in the ecclesiastical boards with which he was connected. 
As a Trustee of Hartwick Seminary, the Widows’ Fund and 
the Missionary Society, his influence was salutary, his ser- 
vices most valuable. In synodical convention, his keen and 
quick perceptions often silenced objections and removed ob- 
stacles at first apparent. When the wants of the church 
were presented, he had the faculty of pressing home upon 
others the claims of the object under consideration, such as 
few possess. He had a knowledge of men and things unu- 
sual. 

In every position in which the subject of our sketch 
was placed, he was found sufficient. Endowed with natural 
gifts, and possessing a mind well cultivated, he consecrated 
all to the service of God. His talents were made tributary 
to the cause which he loved. His influence was employed to 
rescue souls from perdition, to people new mansions in Hea- 
ven, and to awaken new notes in praise of the Redeemer. 
His faith and patience had their appropriate work, and are 
now reaping their reward in the celestial world. Whilst the 
church below mingles the tender emotions, that gush forth 
from the consciousness of her own bereavement, with admi- 
ration for his virtues, he has entered upon his “eternal inher- 
itance’” with Christ, in whose “presence is fulness of joy,” 
and at whose “right hand there are pleasures for evermore.”’ 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE PREPARATION OF PAUL FOR THE APOSTLESHIP. 


By Rey. M. Valentine, Middletown, Pa. 


WHEN a great man appears, we naturally wish to learn his 
early history. We want to know whether there was any 
thing in his parentage, his boyhood, his training, that seemed 
prophetic of his coming greatness, or that may account for 
his rise to his extraordinary eminence. We needan acquain- 
tance with these things, in order rightly to understand and 
estimate his character. His sentiments, actions, his whole 
life, take their shades of coloring from his original mental 
structure and the circumstances of his youth. We must see 
the whole life, fully to appreciate the man, Hence the in- 
stinctive curiosity to learn the early history of such men as 
Luther, Bonaparte, Washington, Webster. The same holds 
im the case of Paul. His sublime greatness, in the vigorous 
activity of his advanced moral and intellectual life, present- 
ing one of those unique and wonderful characters, whose ap- 
pearance, like that of comets, the world is permitted to see 
only at intervals of ages, makes us desire to know the circum- 
stauces in which that life was trained and developed. The 
magnitude and peculiarity of his apostolic labors, awaken our 
curiosity to know by what process of preparation he was 
made competent to his work. 

This process can be best appreciated when we divide it into 
two departments, according to the character of the agencies 
employed. In this view we shall consider it as involving :— 


I, A NATURAL, and II. A SPIRITUAL PREPARATION. 


The former will thus embrace the development of his char- 
acter under the forces of nature and education, and exhibit 
him as the cultivated and zealous Pharisee. This process 
will carry forward his preparation to the time of his conver- 
sion. The latter will comprise all that was done for him by 
the immediate agency of grace. It will begin with his mi- 
raculous conversion and complete his equipment for apostolic 
duty. 

ra The aspects of his natural preparation are best examined 
in the several items of his early history, mental endowments 
and moral character. Each of these will be found to have a 
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marked and peculiar significance in reference to his subse- 
quent work. 

1. We involuntarily regret that no full and connected view 
of his early life has been given by the sacred writers. The 
first notice of him presents him rather abruptly and im no 
enviable position. He is introduced as ‘a young man whose 
name was Saul,” taking care of the clothes of those who 
were stoning to death the first christian martyr. The prin- 
cipal facts of his previous biography have been furnished by 
Paul’s own subsequent allusions to himself, ‘These throw 
much light on the subject before us. 

We cannot regard it as being without a beautiful | appro- 
priateness that he who was destined to the specific apostle- 
ship of the Gentiles should be of Jewish parentage.—Phil. 
3:5. As “‘a Hebrew of Hebrews,” a Jew by parentage on 
both sides, he was directly embraced in the original covenant 
with the chosen people. And justas to them, as the Jewish 
church, were committed the oracles of God for preservation 
and distribution to the whole race, so to a Jew was intrusted 
the office of announcing the finished redemption to the Gen- 
tile world.. The Savior, who was a Jew in his human nature, 
allowed no narrow nationality to circumscribe the benevolent 
designs of his redeeming work. It seems to have been in the 
same spirit, that a Jew was made the instrument of extend- 
ing the blessings of the covenant to the entire race. The 
possession of the gospel, therefore, by the Gentiles, is not the 
result of a resisted usurpation of exclusively Jewish rights. 
It is the reception of blessings designed for them; accom- 
plished for them, as well as for the Jews; and freely brought 
to them by Jewish instrumentality. There was another ele- 
ment of fitness in Paul’s nationality. In the contests which 
he had to wage with those who wished to impose the old cer- 
emonial burden on the Gentile converts, his Jewish birth gave 
him a power which he could not have wielded, had he been a 
Gentile. “Being a Jew by nature, and not a simner of the 
Gentiles,” and ‘knowing that a man is not justified by the 
law,” Gal. 2: 15, 16, he could plead disinterestedly for the 
gospel freedom of the Gentile converts. To every insinua- 
tion of disrespect for Judaism, he could triumphantly reply : 
“Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites ? so am 
I. Arethey the seed of Abraham? so am I.”—2 Cor. 11: 
22. Thus, while he broke off the shackles of the ceremonial 
Jaw, he was able to vindicate himself from every charge of 
want of proper appreciation of that law. 
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The fact that Tarsus, in’ Cilicia, was the birth-place and 
early home of Paul, must not be left out of view. This city, 
according to Strabo, rivaled Athens and Alexandria, m 
schools of philosophy and literature. Probably it was in al- 
lusion to this celebrity in letters, that Paul afterwards spoke 
of himself as ‘a citizen of no mean city.”—Acts 21: 39. 
Augustus constituted it a “free city.”’ Some have supposed 
that this formed the ground upon which Paul was entitled to 
the rights of Roman citizenship. .The Roman law made it 
unlawiul to scourge a Roman citizen. And on several occa- 
sions, Acts 16: 27, 28, and 22: 25., Paul arrested the per- 
secuting purposes of his foes, by announcing the fact, which 
Cicero declares was once a sure defense in all the world; that 
he was. a Roman citizen. To the chief Captain, Lysias, who 
said to him, ‘‘with a great sum of money obtained I this 
freedom,” he replied, “‘but I was free-born.” His citizenship 
was by right of berth. But after all, there is a difficulty in 
establishing the right as the result of being born ina ‘free 
city.’ Itis not certain that this alone ever conferred that 
right.on a man. » With this view accords the conduct of Ly- 
sias. If beimg born im a free city, conferred Roman citizen- 
ship, he might surely be expected to know it; but yet, though 
he had been informed that Paul was born at Tarsus, he did 
not seem to be aware that he was entitled to citizenship. It 
was only after he was expressly told that he was a Roman, 
that he recalled his order to scourge him. Roman. rights 
were, however, often conferred on persons in consideration of 
some distinguished service to the State. Itseems most pro- 
bable that such had been the case in reference to some of 
Paul,s ancestors ; and that Roman citizenship was inherited 
by him in this way. Thus, though altogether of Jewish 
blood, he was, by birth, secured in all the immunities of a 
Roman. And no one ‘that remembers that Judea was then 
under the power of the Romans, and that this birth-right 

was the means of saving his life from the sanguinary designs 
of the Jews, can fail to see in it something very necessary 
for his full equipment for his apostolic mission. 

His education bears manifest marks of providential design. 
We see in it evidences that he had been already set ‘apart in 
the divine arrangement, and was being led in a way which he 
knew not. His education was begun in his native city, Tar- 
sus. The extent of his early education in Tarsus has been a 
subject of much debate. Weare safe, however, in conclud- 
ing that his Grecian culture was very respectable. | Surroun- 
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ded by eminent schools of literature and eloquence, it is al- 
most certain that he was placed under their discipline. But 
even if he were not put under the actual training of these 
schools, yet, a vigorous, active and ardent mind, like that of 
the youthful Saul, could not fail to gain much information, 
and have its thinking powers quickened into stronger life, by 
the constant presence of this intellectual atmosphere around 
him. Strabo tells us that the natives of Tarsus, after having 
studied in their own schools, in accordance with a custom pre- 
valent in many places, often went abroad to finish their edu- 
cation: and as Saul subsequently went up to Jerusalem to 
complete his, it is most probable that he had passed through 
the earlier stages of his schooling at Tarsus. His subsequent 
quotations from Grecian works, Acts 17: 28; 1 Cor. 15: 38; 
Tit. 1: 12, undoubtedly show that his connection with this 
place threw him into contact with Greek literature, and made 
him acquainted with that system of polytheism and idolatry, 
against which he afterward wielded so skillful and gigantic a 
power. God prepared and then employed one that under- 
stood both the strength and weakness of the Grecian religion, 
to accomplish the work of its overthrow. Providence seems 
to have taken him through the labyrinth of pagan learning, 
as through a house hung with every kind of armor, whence 
he might equip himself with weapons for its future destruc- 
tion. He could thus meet the Gentiles on their own ground, 
as not a whit behind the chief of their philosophers in the 
knowledge of their religious system; quote their own authors; 
expose their absurdities; take what was true in the germ of 
their belief; and from this vantage position, force their judg- 
ment to consent to the high reality and glory of the truth, 
that there is but ‘‘one God over all, blessed forevermore.” 
But whatever uncertainty there may be as to the extent of 
his early education in Grecian knowledge, there can be no 
doubt that, being the son of a’ Pharisee and probably intend- 
ed, from the first, for the profession of Doctor ef Jewish law, 
he was carefully taught from his youth in the elements of 
Rabbinical learning. The beginning was doubtless made by 
his parents. His young heart was deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the Hebrew faith. Its hopes and its glory were, 
without doubt, interwoven with the first and strongest senti- 
ments of his religious nature. Thus trained, he went up to 
the metropolis of his nation and of sacred learning, to com- 
plete his professional education. Under the tuition of Gama- 
liel, a distinguished teacher of the law, he developed his mind 
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and filled it with the accumulated stores of Jewish wisdom. 
He became an educated, self-complacent Pharisee. 

Now, the conclusion can scarcely be resisted, that was a 
mysterious design—with eyes glancing to the future—in all 
this training through which Providence was leading Saul. At 
first blush, this education might seem to lift a high barrier to 
Saul’s entrance upon the duties of a christian apostleship. 
The intellectual pride and development of religious prejudices, 
naturally flowing from this Grecian and Pharisaic culture, 
may seem least suited of all possible things, to prepare him 
. for the reception and practice of the humbling and self-re- 
nouncing principles of the faith of Jesus. And yet, when 
his prejudices had been dissipated, and his heart humbled by . 
the miraculous intervention of the power of grace, the divine 
counsel in his training shone brilliantly out. For it prepared 
him to see in christianity the needed and predicted comple- 
ment of the Hebrew faith, as well. as the mutely expressed 
“desire of all’ Gentile “nations.” By. being familiar with 
the highest sanctity, best principles and most encouraging 
hopes of Judaism, his great and earnest heart was made to 
feel the preciousness of that which was higher and better 
still, and to discover, with instant vision, and demonstrate 
with unanswerable sureness, how all the symbols and promi- 
ses of the covenant with his fathers centered in Jesus, and 
found their true meaning and reality and culminating glory 
in the mediatorial atonement of the “better covenant, estab- 
lished on better promises.’ And his knowledge of the nobler 
truths and features of Grecian philosophy, which rose up be- 
fore him when he had escaped the thraldom of the restrictive 
system of Pharisaism, enabled him to form a just conception 
of the value of the moral verities that underlay Gentile eth- 
ics, and to labor with discriminating prudence and. success 
among them whom God had called to be fellow-heirs of the 
promises. Peter and the other apostles, with none but Jew- 
ish culture, it seems, could never rise above their Jewish pre- 
judices enough to labor comfortably among the Gentiles, and 
cordially admit them to an equality with their own nation in 
the kingdom of the Messiah. It was in reference to this 
Jewish trait in the christian Peter, in wishing to impose on 
the Gentile converts burdens which neither he nor his fathers 
were able to bear, that Paul, at one time, “‘withstood him to 
the face, because he was to be blamed.”—Gal. 2: 11. But 
before Paul’s enlarged mind, as before none of the rest, there 
rose up in christianity the idea and hope of a universal reli- 
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gion—one that would have no limits but the limits of the 
race—one that would make the earth a temple, arched with 
the sky,/and lighted with the stars, in which all nations might 
everywhere bow down, and through the one Mediator and 
Redeemer, worship the universal Father in spirit and truth. 
This mighty idea of a religion for the world, standing out as 
a brilliant and energizing attraction before his vision m the 
widely ranging Jabors of his apostolie life, was, probably, 
largely the product of that liberal and comprehensive union, 
in his education, of both Jewish and Grecian culture. And 
he is thus made to stand, as a perpetual monument before the 
church, to show how God can, by ordinary means, train a 
-mind for a peculiar service, and sanctify and employ the most 
vigorous mental powers, and the most varied attainments of 
education, and cause them to augment the efficiency of min- 
isterial effort. For, though beginning later than any of the 
other apostles, as ‘‘one born out of due time,’’ Paul was yet 
made, “in labors,” and success too, “more abundant than 
they all.” : 

Thus far we see only natural agencies concerned im Paul’s 
preparation. They educate him simply as a man, and con- 
stitute him what he was just before his conversion.. He was 
then about thirty years of age. Before passing on to the 
second department of agencies, it will be best to group to- 
gether, in a connected view, his personal characteristics, both 
mental and moral, as they appear to have been developed up 
to this period. From this view we will be better fitted to 
appreciate the peculiar preparation wrought in him by the 
higher agencies of grace. i 

2. His mental powers can be estimated only in the light 
reflected back from his subsequent labors and writings.. We 
must remember that these were his before his conversion. 
They were original endowments, and had received their pro- | 
per development under the educational forces: already men- 
tioned. It is impossible to read his epistles without feeling 
that the original powers of the mind that produced them 
were of no ordinary type. In the synthesis of his intellee- 
tual life, he appears to us asa giant. In thinking of him, 
we are reminded of Luther. Luther has been called a “sec- 
ond Paul.” Both were original thinkers; both uttered 
thoughts too great for other men. Or, nearer home, the 
massiveness and grandeur of his intellectual strength may be 
compared with Daniel Webster’s. Paul’s was, however, less 
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methodical, more erratic and rapid. An analysis of his mind 
exhibits several traits very clearly marked: 

One is a strong logical tendency. His reasoning powers 
were vigorous, discriminating and comprehensive. He natu- 
rally ‘threw his thoughts into the argumentative form. In 
this mental trait of Paul, is found the germ of a systematized 
theology in the church. The great truths of religion had 
fallen, scattered, like manna on the ground of revelation. 
He gathered them up, that they might not be lost. Rather, 
they were lying, like brilliant diamonds, without order. Paul’s 
mind was trained to collect and string them, each in its pro- 
per place, into a chain of theology. His epistles are master 
pieces. He moves through an argument with grandeur. 
When he is done, the reasoning is invincible in its logical ac. 
curacy. This dialectic character of his mind, probably, fur- 
nishes the reason why Longinus places him on a level with 
the best Greek and Roman orators. 

Another trait is a distinctly practical force. This was the 
natural bent of his character. He not only thought, but ac- 
ted. It was not his disposition to waste his time in reason- 
ing out theories to no purpose. ‘T'o him it seemed a childish 
thing to build castles in the air. He “put away childish 
things.” His logic was always practical: it had its conclu- 
sion in action—sublime action. As lightning is followed by 
thunder, so the gleam of his thought was followed by motion 
to its execution. See this naturally practical tendency, by 
placing him beside the apostle John. Meditation was the soul 
of John’s life. He could act too, but he seemed to be always 
placidly gazing on the eternal forms of divine truth and love. 
He would take you to lean, with him, on the bosom of the 
Lord, and have you look up into his eye of kindness, until 
you would cry out, “God is love.” But Paul, with a more 
active nature, and equally as full of feeling, would say, ‘“the 
love of Christ constraineth us,” and then rush into the field 
of labor and suffer and fight. This combination of great 
power of thinking, and great power of acting, is rare. “An 
astonishing head and an astonishing arm are seldom united.” 
This was a talent of this cultivated Pharisee. When we see 
him’ roaming the streets of Jerusalem with hurried step, in- 
vading the retirement of christian homes, and dragging thence 
men and women to prison, and speeding away to distant Da- 
mascus to fetter the followers of Jesus, we receive an unequivo- 
cal hint of his practical tendency at this stage of his training. 
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Another feature of Saul’s mind was indomitable energy of 
will. His later life indicates that his educational influences 
developed his native decision into high resoluteness of char- 
acter. No vacillation, hesitation, or changeable uncertainty, 
distorted his course. He held his other powers im stern sub- 
jection to the mandates of his will. This prepared him for’ 
that brilliant apostolic career, in which we see resolution and 
perseverance unbroken by toils, sufferings, perils or death. 

All these endowments were combined with an ardent tem- 
perament. ‘This gave impetuosity to his movements. As a 
man, his feelings were warm, and he was full of them. Had 
it been otherwise, we would scarcely be told, that he was 
exceedingly mad” against the christians, and impelled to 

“persecute them even unto. strange cities.’ 

Such a view of his natural creatness of intellect is apt to 
suggest some corresponding majesty in his personal appear- 
ance. In this, however, we would mistake. The greatest 
minds are not always in the most imposing bodies. Sometimes 
the brain seems to be in inverse ratio with the bone and mus- 
cle. Of the person of Paul we know but little. Scattered 
representations picture him as a small man, of stooping car- 
raige, fair complexion and sedate appearance, with aquiline 
nose, bald forehead, thick beard and expressive eye. Lucian 
scoffs at him, as “‘the Galilean with the bald headand hooked 
nose.” Paul himself tells us of some among the Corinthians, 
who spoke of his bodily presence as weak, and his speé@ch 
contemptible. But as this was the assertion of his foes, we 
have no guaranty for its correctness; especially that refer- 
ring to his talent as an orator, as we know that it is still the 
case, that people will sometimes say of one they do not like, 
that his bodily presence and speech are contemptible. 

3. His religious character, at this point of his preparation 
was that of a strict, sincere and intolerant Pharisee His 
external life was unusually correct. It was probably the 
best product that his Pharisaic culture could produce. He 
made advances in the Jew’s religion above many of his equals 
in age, in his own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of 
the traditions of his Fathers.—Gal, 1: 14. From the Phar- 
isaic point of view, his life was irreproachable. His sincerity 
cannot be doubted. There was no taint of hypocrisy in his 
character. Hypocrisy is incompatible with so earnest a na- 
ture as his was. He afterward affirmed that he had lived in. 
all good conscience toward God. He means that he had been 
scrupulously conscientious. His errors of heart sprang from 
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those of the head. The fiercest of his persecutions were 
meant to do “God. service.” “I verily thought with myself 
that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth.”—Acts 26: 9. This sincerity is one of the 
most necessary features in the formation of his apostolic 
character. But, though he was sincere, his conduct was in 
melancholy opposition to the will of God; and in his error, 
he was, to the last degree, intolerant.. His impetuous nature 
made him so, A cold, heartless man couldscarcely do wrong 
as vigorously and sublimely as he did. His natural gifts and 
cultivation had fitted him for mighty efficienc¥ in something, 
either in good or evil. Education and great genius always 
prepare a man to become either a great blessing or a great 
curse. Saul was now efficient insin. Amid the agitation of 
the Jews by the new faith of Jesus, the proud young scholar 
rose above all his compeers in persecuting the saints. He 
was indignant that a few ignorant fishermen should throw 
down the gauntlet to the Doctors of Jewish law, and boldly 
assert that the Jesus whom they had rejected and crucified, 
was the expected Messiah, and that he had risen from the 
dead and ascended to heaven. His mind had been filled with 
glowing conceptions of the majesty of the looked-for Messi- 
ah-king, and he could not endure the thought that he had been 
found in the person of the despised and executed Nazarene. 


He probably thought that it involved a degradation of the 


whole Jewish nation and religion. It was sweeping away too 
much of what had been their peculiar hope and boast. “He 
panted to visit retribution on these vilifiers of their national 
glory, and disturbers of their national religion.” With high 
fury, he flung himself into the contest. He wavered not. - 
There seems to have been no misgivings of his intolerant 
spirit. His strong and cultivated nature was working out an 
expression of its true self. Wesee in him, already, the high 
energy and zeal that were afterward transfessed to the chris- 
tian cause. Though young in years, he had the nerve of a 
hoary-headed tyr ant, and before his relentless will everything 
went down. It is impossible to say where he would have 
stopped, had not God said to him, “Thus far—but here shall 
thy proud steps be stayed.” 

Ii. These features of his personal character rer the ex- 
tent of its development by natural agencies The result is, 
that the whole tide of his nature is against the religion of 
Jesus. This view prepares us to take the second step in the 
analytic examination of his preparation for his apostolic of- 
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fice, and to appreciate the change effected by the higher agen- 
cies of grace. The process already seen has developed him 
as aman; that to be examined will make him a christian and 
an apostle. | Z 

1. The first step in his spiritual preparation was his con; 
version. This occurred at a time when such a thing could be 
least expected. When he was fiercest against the christians, 
by a sudden transition he was made one of them. He was 
persecuting Jesus up to the very hour in which he was made 
a disciple of Jesus. 

We can scarcely imagine that any but marvelous instru- 
mentalities could arrest and change his determined mind. His 
arrest was not heralded by any note of preparation: it was 
quick and overpowering. He was journeying on, with his 
company, toward Damascus, as a persecutor, when, at mid- 
day, a sudden gleam of “light above the brightness of the 
sun,” encircled him. All were stricken to the ground by its 
overpowering brightness, and he heard a voice, saying, “Saul, 

aul, why persecutest thou me?’ That must have been a 
moment of ineffable experiences to Saul. A fearful awe 
must have subdued his strong heart, as the words, ‘I am JE- 
sus,” assured him that he was in the close presence of that 
divine personage whom he believed to be dead, and whose 
name he had blasphemed. All this must have sent a quick 
conviction to his mind, that he had been in error, and fighting 
against God. 

Some critics who have sought to explain the conyersion of 
Saul on purely psychological grounds, have considered the 
light and voice on this occasion, as simply a flash of lightning 
and the accompanying thunder. They suppose that the com- 
pany may thus have been smitten down; that the agitated, 
alarmed and guilty conscience of the persecutor uttered its 
silent voice on the inner ear of the soul. They imagine that 
the sudden danger and narrow escape arrested his attention, 
and that all the circumstances of being addressed and seeing 
the glorified Redeemer, took place, not in the outer, but inner 
world. The wicked are sometimes arrested in this way. The 
holy Norbert is said to have been converted under the instru- 
mentality of a flash of lightning which darted down before 
him. Luther, it is well known, determined to devote himself 
to God, under the feelings produced when his friend Alexius, 
by his side in the field, was stricken to death. But though 
it is thus rendered abstractly possible to conceive of a con- 
version as occurring by such instrumentalities, there are insu- 
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perable objections to such an interpretation of the narrative 
before us. In the cases of Norbert and Luther, they knew 
that it was but the natural lightning. But Luke manifestly 
relates this as a supernatural occurrence. It is equally sure 
that Paul himself regarded it as more than an ordinary phe-. 
nomenon of nature, Again and again he repeats it as a mi- 
raculous appearance, and, to his mind, an incontestable proof 
of the divine character of his call to the apostleship. He 
relates the minutiae of the whole scene—the light, the voice, 
the utterance in the Hebrew tongue. Paul certainly knew 
what lightning was, but he speaks not of it as such, but as of 
something he could not explain—‘‘a light above the bright- 
ness of the sun.’”’ The true explanation seems to be this: The 
Lord had set him apart, from his birth, for a special purpose; 
and he here appeared to call and send him to his work. His 
destined office was one that he could not take upon himself: 
it required a direct investiture by God. Nothing less, there- 
fore, than a miraculous appearance could satisfy Paul’s own 
mind of his appointment to the apostleship. He also needed 
‘this to authenticate his claim with the other apostles and those 
to whom he was sent. He did ever afterward appeal to it as 
an evidence that he had been directly invested, by the Re- 
deemer, with his high and peculiar commission. That light, 
therefore, was the visible glory of the Lord, in which, in for- 
mer times, he had appeared, as the angel of the covenant, to 
the patriarchs and prophets. It was the radiance, part of 
which had before, on the mount of transfiguration, made the 
face of Jesus shine as the sun, and his garment gleam in the 
whiteness of light. Rather, indeed, it was the glory of the 
Redeemer’s heavenly home; some of that light inaccessible 
about the Mediator’s throne, of which he spoke in that sub- 
lime prayer he uttered just before his crucifixion: “And now 
Father, glorify thou me with the glory which I had withthee 
before the world was.’—John 17:5. That glory he had 
now resumed, and he seems to have, for the promotion of his 
mediatorial kingdom on earth, come down with all that glory 
on; and the brightness, as it flashed around the bewildered 
Saul, when the Savior dréw near, was but the streaming ef- 
fulgence from his garments of light. Saul knew, at once, 
that that was nota flash of lightning: and when from his 
prostrate position on the ground, he heard a voice mysteri- 
ously and reprovingly syllabling his name from that sublime 
glory, no wonder the mighty man was subdued and submis- 
sive, and ready to say, ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
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do?’ . There was a logic in all that, against which he knew 
no arguments. ‘There was an eloquence in that oratory of 
visible glory and divine utterance, that swept over his stern 
syill, and left it lying as prostrate as his unnerved body. 

The character of Paul’s conversion was, therefore, doubly 
miractlous. It is a truth sustained by the demonstrative 
power of the whole gespel, that every conversion is a miracle. 
it transcends the powers of nature. The Bible clearly un- 
folds the truth, that our broken humanity has no ability to’ 
reconstruct itself, and that conversion never occurs simply 
ander the operation of ferces and laws inherent in human 
nature. The operative forces in corrupt humanity impel it 
onward in sin, but have ne power to reverse the direction and 
ascend to God. This demands the intervention’ of a new 
energy. The river never turns its course and runs up the 
mountain, That would bea miracle. The turning of the 
eurrent of human nature up the mountain of holiness is a 
miracle. It involves the supernatural. When we see a sin- 
ner converted, we behold as clear an intervention of the di- 
wine energy as was seen when the Mediator said to the angry 
waves of the rolling sea, “Be still,” and there was “a great 

calm.” When we witness one “dead in sins,” rising up and - 
casting from, his yet marble-like limbs, the grave-clothes in 
which his moral life’ had been wrapped, and appearing after 
his resurrection, as a saint, we gaze upon a miracle of more 
marvelous glory, and richer in the tracery of omnipotent en- 
ergy and love, than we would have seen had we stood by the 
tomb, and beheld Lazarus, at the bidding of Jesus, come 
forth from his charnel house of putrefaction, full of life-and 
thought. Every conversion, therefore, involves the interven- 
tion of anew force, not only higher than nature, but revers- 
ing the natural. In this aspect, Paul’s conversion and that 
of other men coincide. 

But Paul’s conversion was miraculous, not only in this 
universally supernatural characteristic of the change, but 
also as brought about by a miracle of agencies. It was the 
result, not of the ordinary, but of an extraordinary interpo- — 
sition of divine power. It has no parallel. The Redeemer 
appeared to him in visible glory; a mysterious light flashed 
on his pathway, and illumined his mind with convictions of 
danger and duty; a voice of dread reproof and direction, 
called him from sin. Such ascene as that through which he 
passed, occurs but once in the history of a world. A great 
foe was to be made a great friend, and sent on a mighty 
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work. .An unmistakable miracle was to attest the hand of 
God in the transaction, and silence every voice of doubt or 
resistance. It was a “high day’ in the annals of grace, 
when the chief of the enemies of the cross was made—not 
alone by the ordinary miracle of grace, but also by a miracle - 
of agencies—ainstantly to take up that cross and’ glory in it 
till his yoice was hushed in death, 

The completencss of his moral change was fitted to the 
entirely new course of life and duty on which he was to enter. 
His conversion was not partial. It left no moral forces of 
his nature unconquered. He no longer “conferred with flesh 
and blood.” The great deep was broken up, and a new world 
of duty and feeling arose from the chaos. His whole nature, 
with its ardor and : might, sweeping onward, like a storm over 
a prairie, was in an instant completely reversed and, with 
accumulated force, went up the mountain of! the Lord. He 
was a new creature in Jesus. His judgment, before biased 
by error, was illumined and convinced. ‘This was the initial 
process in his conversion; ‘God who commandeth light to 
shine out of darkness, shined into his heart, to give him the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Je- 
sus Christ.’’ We can conceive that, in that hour of ineffable 
radiance, near Damascus, there flashed through his mind 
thoughts that he had never known, conceptions that startled 
. him by their strangeness, and conclusions that swept away 
the conclusions and prejudices and logic of all his past life. 
And when his judgment was illumined, his wll was subdued. 
“He fell to the earth.” It is always the sinner’s will that 
gives the signal for the perpetration of sin. He wills to sin; 
to disregard God; to listen to the voice of the world’s allure- 
ments and Satan’s seductions. The will is the governing 
power, the general, of all the evil forces in human ‘nature. 
They go forth, and march up and down in sin, at the bidding 
or permission of the will. God intended to make the efficien- 
cy of Paul’s imperious will subservient to christianity. It is 
scarcely possible to form a sentence more expressive of com- 
plete renunciation of self-will, than that uttered by the strick- 
en Saul, ‘Lord what wilt thou have me to do?” It exhibits 
total abandonment of himself to the authority of God; and 
the sentiment with which he enters his service is, “here am I 
Lord.” His will lost none of its essential force, but was 
turned into harmony with the divine will. Its energy was 
not broken, but changed in direction. And with this strong 
nature and submissive spirit, it is easy to see what an effec- 
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tual laborer God was raising up for himself. The active 
powers follow the volitionary. Actions are the children of 
the will; good ones, of the will and judgment; bad ones, of 
the will and depravity. When the internal man has been 
changed, the external man is also changed. ‘The inward pro- 
cesses embodied in Saul’s conversion, at once transferred him 
from the activities of a persecutor to the position of a disci- 
ple of Jesus. The totality of the change shines out in in- 
structive significance and glory in the fact which Luke men- 
tions, that he at once joined himself with the disciples.—Acts 
9: 19,26. The proud scholar unites himself with the illit- 
erate christians. He renounces his place and honor among 
the Jewish aristocracy, to suffer reproach with the people of 
God. He makes those whom he intended to fetter and kill, 
his companions and counsellors. He takes the place of the 
persecuted, to be himself hunted down and imprisoned and 
slain. The suitableness of his previous preparation appears 
in the moral heroism that he at once exhibits, on becoming a 
christian. With a self-renunciation that is marvelous, and a 
heroism that knew no tremblings, he forsakes all that he had 
before counted gain, and glories in the cross, and in the friend- 
ship of the despised disciples. He fulfilled, toward the peo- 
ple of God, the beautiful promise of Ruth: “Whither thou 
goest, I will go, and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” ‘This is . 
an evidence of the completeness of his conversion. ‘The 
correctness of this assertion is more clearly seen, when it is 
remembered how this conduct contrasts with that of pretended 
christians in our times. Now men join themselves with the 
worldly aristocracy. Pretended christians can hardly wor- 
ship in the same church with the poor or unlearned. They 
cannot endure a poor man’s pew near their’s, and socially, 
they take care never to know him. Even the divine plan of 
having the rich and the poor meet together in the same sanc- 
tuary, becomes too annoying for modern unconverted profes- 
sors; and some aristocratic church, from which “grace” is 
pretty well excluded, except in name, must be formed, from 
which the poor must keep away. This course of modern un- 
converted men, shows the reality of Paul’s conversion in 
clearer light. Modern aristocratic christianity is not of the 
Pauline order, and as it bears the stamp of spuriousness on 
its very face, it answers—as perhaps the only, or best use 
that can be made of it—as a proof of the genuineness of 
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the change that made Paul differ from them, and unite him- 
self with the humble and persecuted disciples. 

2. Paul was thus made a christian, and the next step is his 
investiture with apostolic rank. ‘The ultimate design of all 
that had been done for him, was to give him credentials of 
office, and send him to the Gentile world with the gospel. 
Jesus himself performed his ordination rite; “I have appear- 
ed unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of 
those things in the which I will appear unto thee, delivering 
thee from the people and from the Gentiles, unto whom I now 
send thee, to open their eyes, and turn them from. darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins and inheritance among them 
that are sanctified by faith in me.” This was his certificate 
of apostleship. His commission was now in his hand, signed 
and sealed with the Redeemer’s own royal signet. He “was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision,” but immediately, at 
Damascus, showed that Jesus was the Christ. 

It was probably the outward expression of an inwardly 
felt necessity, that Paul, at once, came forward and bore tes- 
timony to the change wrought in him by the power of grace. 
It was the spontaneous outgoing of his new life. It would 
have tortured him, to have kept his new existence—like a 
pent up and smouldering fire—unconfessed and unexercised. 
He began his work with instant promptness. But it must 
have been a strange work to him; to build up what he had 
pulled down, to reason against the convictions and arguments 
to which he had been accustomed all his life. He must have 
felt strangely as he went about it; and, perhaps, in the be- 
ginning of his untried duties, there stole over him a half con- 
sciousness that he was not yet adequately prepared for his 
sacred task. Probably he felt that his mind, long accustomed 
to run in other channels, must be specially disciplined to the 
new course of argument which he would have to employ. At 
any rate, after publicly witnessing for Christ at Damascus, 
he is withdrawn from our view, and before he again appears, 
entering on his labor among the Gentiles, he passes through 
the experiences of a mysterious residence of nearly three 
years in Arabia. We have no mention of this, but by Paul 
himself. Gal. 1: 17; Luke; Acts 9: 23, passes over it in 
silence, leaving a sort of blank in the sketch, and connects 
the parts before that visit into Arabia with those subsequent, 
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by saying, “after many days were fulfilled.” There is some- 
thing interesting in the fact, that the name of the last great 
apostle of God, by having gone into Arabia, is associated 
with some of the most hallowed scenes ane transactions 
through which moved Moses and the holy prophets. In 
Arabia, Moses, when a stranger and a shepherd, saw the 
burning, but unconsumed bush, out of which came the voice 
of God. In its wilderness fell the manna and flowed the 
water from the rock, for the camp of Israel going from bond- 
age to Canaan. Over it moved mysteriously the pillar of fire 
and cloud. In Arabia Sinai smoked and trembled when the 
Almighty gave law to the people. In Arabia patient Job 
suffered and triumphed. Here Elijah found refuge from his 
foes, by the little brook, where the ravens, like “iainistering 
angels, were divinely made to feed him. And ‘at, last, when. 
God had called Paul to tell the Gentile world how the ‘gospel 
of Christ had broken down every wall that once circumscribed 
the blessings of religion to the Jews, lo! we see him going, 
not up to Jerusalem to be taught by the twelve, but imto 
Arabia; and then coming forward from communion with God 
in the desert, to bring back the banished race to Eden. -It 
seems as though it was intended, that from the very scenes 
that were fullest of desolation and the spirit of stern law, he 
was to come forth to unfold the freeness and universality of 
the gospel. But God seems to have intended something more 
than this in Paul’s sojeurn in Arabia; something directly 
connected with his proper equipment for his apostleship. A 
few considerations will show that this is probable. First, 
Christ included in his own preparation for his public ministry 
a withdrawal, by direction of the Spirit, mto the wilderness 
for forty days and nights, to undergo a mysterious conflict 
with the “god of this world.” Secondly, the twelve were 
trained for three years, under the immediate tutorship of Je- 
sus, for their apostolic labors. Paul had at least an equal 
task to fulfil, and may it not have been equally needful for 
him to commune with Jesus and study the gospel, before fully 
embarking in his destined work. Thirdly, Paul himself ex- 
cludes a “novice” from the ministry. Isit not probable that 
his own conduct was based on the same principle? May not 
God haye taught him this principle, by the way in which he 
led him? ‘These considerations make it appear probable that 
God included this retirement into Arabia as a part of his pre- 
paration for his official duties. We can, moreover, trace some 
features of additional preparedness that it gave him. It af- 
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forded him time to settle his mind, so that his wonderful zeal 
might not lie open to the charge of fanaticism. He could 
review the bewildering transaction of his conversion, and fix 
himself on a firm basis of truth. There is sometimes strength 
as well as majesty, in delay. It gave him quiet to deepen 
and strengthen his inner life, by meditation and communion 
with God and truth, and thus to accumulate spiritual resources 
for the incessant and exhausting conflict in which he was ever 
after to be engaged. He could here attain some degree of 
manhood in Christ, before he entered the battle-field. And 
by the review, which it allowed, of the Old Testament pro- 
phecies in reference to Christ, jt familiarized his mind with 
the proof of the Messiahship of Jesus, whose claims he was 
to maintain. It is not improbable, moreover, that during this 
time, he received, by immediate revelation from Christ, some 
of those facts and doctrines of the gospel, to which he refers 
in Gal. 1:12. In his call, Christ told him that he was to 
bear witness, not only of the things he had then seen, but 
also “of those in the which he would appear to him.” As 
these would be immediately needed in preaching to the Gen- 
tiles, it is not unlikely that he was made acquainted with them 
before entering fully on his work. Further, many consider- 
ations point to this period as the time of the wonderful vision 
recorded in the twelfth chapter of Corinthians, when he was 
caught up into the third heaven. The chr onological coinci- 
dence of the two events favors this supposition. ‘And if God 
took Paul through these unutterable experiences at that time, 
it can scarcely be doubted that they were a part of his need- 
ful preparation, and a channel through which he received that 
knowledge which he afterward declared was not taught him 
by man. From Arabia he returned to Damascus, and went 
forth to his apostolic labor. 

The second department of Paul’s preparation—by super- 
natural agencies—gives the complete summary of his apos- 
tolic equipment: 

1. He was converted by a miraculous interposition of 
grace. 

2. Ile was called to the apostolic office directly by Christ 
himself; as much so as any of the twelve. His was not an 
inferior authority. He receivéd it not from the previous col- 
lege of apostles. They had no agency in his ordination. 
His commission was sealed “by Jesus Christ and God the 
Father.”’—Gal. 1: 1. His appointment was divine, not hu- 
man. 
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3. He was made a “witness of the resurrection.” If Peter 
was correct in supposing this to be an essential qualification 
for apostleship, Acts 1: 21, 22, Paul’s preparation met this 
demand. He saw “‘that Just One,” several times after his 
resurrection, Acts 22: 14, 18, and could, therefore, bear tes- 
timony to the truth that the Lord had risen from the dead.— 
1. Corioed, ' 

4. He was personally taught by the Redeemer. He re- 
ceived his gospel ‘by revelation of Jesus Christ.” —Gal. 1: 
12. This seems to have been an essential idea in the true 
conception of the apostolic office. How far the minutiae of 
gospel history and doctrine were communicated to Paul in 
this way, it is impossible to tell. He denies having received 
his gospel from the other apostles; and unquestionably he 
was not dependent for it on the fallible information of out- 
side rumor. We may, therefore, safely conclude, that all its 
important facts and doctrines must have been embraced with- 
in the communications of the revelations. What he said of 
the Lord’s Supper, “I have received of the Lord that which 
I delivered unto you,’ 1 Cor. 11: 28, he could have said of 
the whole system of truth that he taught. 

Thus was Paul prepared; and reviewing the whole disci- 
pline through which he had been led, he could only say, “By 
the grace of God, lam what I am.” His equipment was 
now finished; he held his holy commission in his hand and 
heart ; his great soul was full of pulsations of love and duty; 
he had none of fear; and he went forth,-the apostle of the 
Gentiles, to live the sublimest life of devotion, and toil, and 
self-sacrifice, that the world has witnessed since Jesus, as 
God in human flesh, ceased going about to do good. 
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ARTICLE V. 
ENGLISH HYMNOLOGY. 
Collections of hymns for public and private devotion. 


A hymn may be defined as a poetical composition, adapted 
to singing, and designed for christian worship, or devotion. 
In this are embraced three elements, the poetical, the lyrical, 
and the religious, and each of these is essential to the exist- 
ence of a genuine hymn. It is by the neglect of the one or 
the other of these elements, that so many compositions bear- 
ing the name of hymns, and presented to the christian world 
for this purpose, have failed to command its regard, and 
though long commended to it as such, have finally been thrown 
aside as insufficient and unsatisfactory. The idea was long 
since advanced by Newton, in his preface to the “Olney 
Hymns,” that poetry was rather an injury than an advantage 
to hymns: “There is a style and manner,” says he, “suited 
to the composition of hymns, which may be more successful- 
ly, or at least, more easily attained by a versifier than by a 
poet. - They should be hymns, not odes, if designed for pub- 
lic worship, and for the use of plain people. Perspicuity, 
simplicity, and ease should be chiefly attended to: and the 
imagery and coloring of poetry, if admitted at all, should be 
indulged very sparingly, and with great judgment.” This, 
like most popular fallacies, contains some truth, along with 
several fundamental errors. There can be no doubt that all 
hymns should have the qualities of perspicuity, simplicity, 
and ease, but it is a very great mistake to suppose that these 
are opposed to poetical “imagery and coloring,” for, on the 
contrary, it is one design of poetry to confer all the qualities 
just mentioned. True poetry never consists in obscure, harsh 
or unnatural language, and it is not the design of its figures 
and images to take off the mind from the thought, but thus 
to render the thought more impressive. But it is a still 
greater mistake to regard the gospel, as Newton here seems 
to do, as intended only for “plain people,” by whom, I sup- 
pose, he means the uneducated or ignorant. It is true, that 
it is one of the characteristic glories of the gospel, that it is 
“reached to the poor,’ but it is not designed for them ex- 
clusively. Although it is “easier for a camel to go through 
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the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,” and “not many mighty, not many no- 
ble,” in the eyes of the world, “are called,” yet does the gos- 
pel at once refine and eleyate man, purifying not only his 
heart, but also his taste, and enlightening his understanding 
as well as his soul. Hence, christianity has a purer literature, 
as well as a purer morality, than Grecian and Roman anti- 
quity, with all their aesthetic culture could boast. The chris- 
tian church, therefore, attracts to itself the most intelligent 
and the most refined minds, as well as the most pure and 
simple. Its public services are thus to be adapted, not to 
any one class, but to all classes of society ; to the intelligent 
as well as to the ignorant; yea, it is a part of its mission to 
make men intelligent, to civilize and refine them, as well as 
to convict them of sin, and bring them to a knowledge of 
Christ. 

But, in addition to this, genuine poetry, the most elevated 
and sublime, as well as the most touclfing and simple, adapts 
itself to men of every condition in society, as well as to the 
most diversified intellectual character. ‘Lhe poems of Homer 
and of Pindar had pleased and soothed, melted and enrap- 
tured the minds of the populace of ‘Athens and ‘of: Thebes, 
of the Greeks in Asia, as well as those in the original home 
of the race, long before Longinus or Quinctilian had discoy- 
ered in them examples of the purest beauty, and of the most 
elevated sublimity, The songs of Burns, of Campbell and of 
Bryant, are equally popular with the unlettered multitude, 
and with the learned critic. Hence, as well as from the facts 
of the case, we infer, that the highest literary character of a 
hymn, as well as of any other poctical composition, so far 
from interfering with its popularity, or general’ acceptable- 
ness, is one of ‘the conditions upon which popularity is depen- 
dent. Hence, too, we see the absurdity of the idea that a 
mere poetaster or versifier is better qualified to write hymns 
than the genuine poet. Just as reasonable would it be to 
infer that the apprentice, or the cobbler could make better 
work, or give a better fit than the fully accomplished work- 
man. Dr. Watts, therefore, labored under a great mistake, 
when, as Newton informs us, he thought it necessary “to re- 
strain his poetical fire, in order to adapt himself to the. capa- 
cities of common readers.” It is this, doubtless, that has 
made so many of his hymns so poor and flat that they have 
not been able to retain their place in any respectable collec- 
tion of hymns for the purposes of public worship, whilst, on 
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the contrary, the more they breathe a genuine poetic fire, the 
more acceptable are they to all classes of christian worshipers, 
many of them establishinig themselves as heirlooms with which 
no inheritor of the rich treasures of sacred song is willing to 
part. Whose heart does not glow with the fire of devotion . 
whilst uniting in such a hymn as “Alas! and did my Savior 
bleed,” whilst such a prosaic piece as “Behold how sinners 
disagree, The publican and pharisee,” although from the same 
pen, is scarcely singable! 

So also, if we compare Cowper with Newton, it will be 
found, as Montgomery well observes (in his preface to the 
Olney Hymns, p. 31), that Cowper, the genuine poet, in the 
few pieces which he has furnished for that most interesting 
collection, as much excels his friend and colleague, Newton, 
in the ‘‘perspicuity, simplicity, and ease’ of his hymns, as 
he does in the higher poetic inspiration, “in grace; elegance, 
pathos and energy.” In fact, Newton is a striking example 
of the unsoundness of the principle which he lays down for 
authorship, and of the insufliciency of mere verse, even when 
combined with the most genuine christian sentiments, to con- 
struct hymns which will permanently bear the test of time 
and use, by an intelligent worshipping assembly. Of nearly 
three hundred hymns which he prepared for the Olney collec- 
tion, which was to serve as a meniorial of their personal 
friendship, as well as of their christian faith, very few now 
commend themselves to intelligent christiati worshippers, 
whilst nearly all of the thirty or forty prepared by Cowper 
for the same collection (with the exception of the historical 
ones) are still dear to all who delight to sing the praises of 
God; be they rich or poor, rude or refined, ignorant or intel- 
ligent. In these hymns of Newton, it is simply the poetical 
element that is wanting. The sentiments of his hymns, ex- 
cept where he interweaves his peculiar views in Calvinism, 
are evangelical and pure, and the metres which he has select- 
ed, simple and long-established in the English language. The 
contrast between Cowper and Newton, as regards their poet- 
ical character, may be seen in two of their hymns upon the 
same subject (walking with God), and which, in their Olney 
Hymn Book, stand in immediate succession (Nos. 3 & 4). 
Cowper’s is the well known hymn commencing, “OA! for a 
closer walk with God,” which although originating in a pecu- 
liar frame of mind, and adapted rather to the closet of the 
individual christian when mourning over the hidings of God’s 
face, is still so deeply pathetic, and so adapted to almost uni- 
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versal feeling under the circumstances indicated, that it has 
long held, and will continue to hold its place in our hymn 
books for general use. Thus we find it alike in the Metho- 
dist and the Presbyterian, the Baptist and the Episcopal col- 
lections, almost from the time of its first appearance, as well 
as in the most recent collection of H. W. Beecher. Newton’s 
hymn, on the contrary, although one of the best which he has 
written, and in the tone of its sentiments, far better adapted ’ 
to public worship, is scarcely known beyond the volume in 
which it first appeared. Neither Rippon nor Dobell has 
copied it, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Episcopa- 
lians, all ignore it, although most of them have copied many 
hymns by no means superior, but which had commended 
themselves to them by other considerations. But why is this 
hymn thus unanimously rejected? Simply because having 
nothing extraneous to recommend it, it has been felt that it 
was deficient in the true poetical element, and thus the unbi- 
assed taste has very properly condemned it. But if by any 
chance it had happened to get into any congregational hymn 
book, it would doubtless be defended by those who had-used 
it, as “a very good hymn, evangelical and cone in faith!” 
The following are its principal stanzas : 


“By faith in Christ I walk with God, 
With heaven, my journey’s end, in view; 
Supported by his staff and rod, 

My road is safe and pleasant too. 


2 I travel through a desert wide, 
Where many round me blindly stray ; 
But he vouchsafes to be my guide, 
And will not let me miss my way. 


~ 


I pity all that worldlings talk 
Of pleasures that will quickly end: 
Be this my choice, O Lord, to walk 


With thee, my guide, my guard, my friend.” 


* 
This, however, we regard as decidedly superior to the great 


mass of Newton’s hymns, of which the following (No, 25, 
Bk. 2) is more like an average specimen: 


1 “Beneath the tyrant Satan’s yoke 
Our souls were long opprest ; 
Till grace our galling fetters broke, 
And gave the weary rest. 
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2 Jesus, in that important hour, 
His mighty arm made known; ; 
He ransom’d us by price and power, 
And claim’d us for his own. 


3 Now freed from bondage, sin and death, 
We walk in wisdom’s ways; 
And wish to spend our every breath 
In wonder, love and praise. 


4 Kre long we hope with him to dwell, 
In yonder world above ; 
And now we only live to tell 
The riches of his love.” ete. 


Why isnot this an acceptable hymn? Why does it not 
appear in any of our church collections from Dobell to the 
present time? Whyisit that the simplest and most unlet- 
. tered christian will take, in preference to this, almost any of 
the compositions of Watts, of Wesley, of Toplady or of Mrs. 
Steele, to say nothing of Cowper, of Montgomery, or of He- 
ber? The answer is obvious—it is utterly deficient in the 
poetic element, and that most excellent man, Newton, al- 
though well aware, and properly confessing that he had none 
of the loftier endowments of a poet, overlooked the fact that 
he was sinning against the well established canon of criti- 
cism. 

“Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non di, non homines, non concessere columnae.” 

Poetry, then, and poetry of a high order, is, evidently, a 
fundamental requisite to every good hymn, and we are, there- 
fore, compelled to differ entirely from Mr. Beecher,* who, 
having first defined a hymn as ‘‘a lyrical discourse to the 
feelings,” which is correct enough, if he included the poetical 
under the term “‘lyrical,’”’ proceeds to contradict himself, by 
saying that “hymns are not to be excluded” from a collection 
“because they are deficient in lyrical form, or in feeling, if 
experience shows that they have power to excite pious emo- 
tions.” Experience also shows that prose, whether read or 
spoken, or chanted, has power to excite pious emotions, but 
Mr. B. will not on that account advocate the use of prose in 
singing, or regard any form of prose as a genuine hymn. In 


_* Plymouth Coll. Introd. pp. 3, 4. 
Vor. VIII, No. 30. 31 
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a collection, which is to be a selection of hymns, the question 
is, we suppose, as to what. is best, not what is merely tolera- 
ble or passable. Before the invention of gunpowder, bows 
and arrows, battering rams and slings were very necessary 
weapons of warfare, and might still answer the purpose, if 
nothing better were at hand. But no intelligent man would 
now recommend them as equal to our most improved firearms, 
“Sharpe's rifles,’ or a park of artillery. Prosaic hymns 
doubtless answered the purposes of worship, when little or 
nothing better could be obtained, but as the English language 
and English literature have alike improved, not only since 
the time of Sternhold and Hopkins, but even of Newton and 
Cowper, it would be exceedingly unwise to prefer inferior 
hymns of an older date, to others more modern, more chaste 
in diction, more genuine ‘in their poetry, and altogether better 
adapted to the purposes of devotion. Mr. Beecher also truly 
says that “not many of Newton’s hymns can be called poet- 
ical;’’ but we can by no means agree with him, that “there 
are few hymns in the English language that are more useful.” 
Indeed Mr. B. himself seems to act m opposition to his own 
declaration, when, out of several hundred of Newton’s hymns, 
he gives place to but forty or fifty, in his collection of nearly 
fourteen hundred hymns. And even in this small number he 
has, contrary to his own avowed principle, to make very ma- 
terial changes, in order to adapt them to the well established 
rules of good taste in such matters. Thus the hymn com- 
mencing, ‘Stop, poor sinner, stop and think,”’ he has not on- 
ly reduced from five to three verses, but has substituted for 
the line, ‘‘Pale-faced death will quickly come,” “Soon relent- 
less death will come.” But would it not have been far better 
to omit this hymn entirely? Is it not intolerable, not only to 
any one who hasa correct ear, and is annoyed by the false 
metre which clogs every stanza, but does it not utterly fail in 
making that peculiar impression upon the feelings which Mr. 
Beecher lays down as one of the essentials of a hymn? Does 
it not require a “heart of steel,” and a “forehead” protected 
by something like “‘brass,’”’ to stand the language and the 
singing (generally upon a most piercing key). of the greater 
part of this hymn, but especially of what Mr. B. makes the 
last, but which is, in the original, the fourth stanza? 


“Though your heart be made of steel, 
Your forehead lined with brass, 
God at length will make you feel, 
He will not let you pass:” ete. 
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But this, we presume, is an instance of Mr. Beecher’s com- 
pliance with avery unsound principle, as we are compelled 
to regard it, in the preparation of his book and selection of 
his hymns. We refer to his declaration (Plym. Col. p, 4) 
that “he has carefully avoided a narrow adherence to our own 
taste in the selection of hymns.” Directly contrary to this, 
we think that our editor (unless tramelled by a committee, in 
which case his helplessness is a matter for deep commisera- 
tion) is bound to follow the dictates of his own taste and 
judgment; this, we take it, is the very object of his appoint- 
ment. If the editor’s taste is not superior to that of people 
generally, he is unfit for the work which he has undertaken. 
It is a part of his business to improve the popular taste; to 
withhold from it the poor stuff with which it has been con- 
tent, for want of something better, and to supply the place 
of that which he rejects, with hymns of a more elevated, as 
well as edifying character. That Mr. Beecher has not done 
this more steadily, is the grand defect of his book. Had he 
constantly followed the dictates of his own correct taste, and 
not made provision for the gratification of a taste either mis- 
led by habit, or corrupted by prejudice, he would have given 
us a book in all respects superior to those by which it has 
been preceded. 

But we do not mean to say that poetic beauty is the only 
element that.is to be considered in the composition of a hymn. 
As itis an address to our-religious emotions, and designed 
for our edification, it must also be evangelical in its character, 
Here we entirely agree with Mr. Beecher,* when he says: 
“A hymn book is the popular doctrine book. We suspect 
that it would be found, that even educated and reflective men 
are more indebted to hymns for their knowledge of scripture 
truth, than to all the prose writers and commentators upon 
the Bible. And in regard to the highest truths of scripture, 
there are no commentators so safe, so full, so identical in 
spirit and temper, as are the best hymns of Christendom. It 
is worthy of remark, too, that almost every topic of scripture 
has been gloriously translated through the heart into the 
English tongue, by a hymnbirth.” This we think, is saying 
rather too much for Hnglish hymns, although fully borne out 
by the character of others, especially our glorious German 
hymns. But we cannot forbear giving the characterization 


U . . “8 - . 
*See his admirable answer to the carpings of ignorant criticism in 
his articles contained in “The Independent,” Noy. 22, Dec. 1855-6. 
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of genuine hymns, which Mr. Beecher immediately afterwards 

gives, especially as appearing in a fugitive form, we suppose 
, that it has reached the eyes of but few of our readers. He 

proceeds: “The Bible stands uneclipsed, nor can ever any ~ 
human effusion supplant it, any more than art can ever dis- 

possess, or overlay and hide the natural world. But hymns 

may be used in setting the Bible, as pearls are made to hedge 

in diamonds upon a golden ground. If the Bible should per- 

ish out of our language, it could almost be gathered up again, 
in substance, from out of our hymns, that take wing from 

the very period of creation, and fold their wings only when 

they touch the crystal battlements. When birds begin to 

look from the north southward in autumnal weather—and are 

heard triumphing through unfrosted orchards, amidst the 

' vines, the olives and the oranges, with such wondrous bursts 

of song, that, as one lies between sleeping and waking, he 

might think the advent to be renewed, and God’s angels to 

be in the air.. And so it has pleased us often, in thought, to 

liken the rise, and spread, and flight, and multitude of hymns 

that have come down from the beginnings of time unto God’s 

pleasant gardens and vineyords, in our days, increasing as 

they flew. Only there is no bird that can sing like a hymn. 

There are no meanings in all the mingled sounds of all the 

singers of the grove, or hedge, or lawn, like the yoices of 

hymns that utter all the mysteries of Christ’s love’ in the 

human soul.” 

Mr. Beecher has also neadhed a conclusion which is per- 
fectly correct in regard to another use of the hymn-book, 
namely, as a liturgy for the congregation, in regard to which, 
however, we are sorry to find, not only that he does not carry 
it out to its legitimate consequences, but even endeavors, by 
reasonings far from satisfactory, to break its force, and avert 
its inevitable inferences. No one who properly reflects upon 
the subject, can fail to see that the use of a hymn book fully 
justifies the use of a ‘liturgy. If prayers and praises may 
be sung from a book, they may likewise be read—the latter 
is nO more inconsistent with genuine devotional fecling than 
the former. Of course we do not design to insist upon the 
prose liturgy as the only method of prayer; that idea is al- 
ready excluded by our approval of the musical liturgy; and 
extemporaneous prayer has not only the sanction of scripture 
example, but it is also a necessary outgrowth of all devotional 
feeling. If the heart is full of the love of God, and of faith 
in his dear Son, it will just as naturally give expression to 
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these emotions in prayer and praise, as the ascending skylark 
does to song when borne upward towards the sun, upon the 
balmy breezes of spring. But ‘apart from his argument 
against the use of & prose liturgy, we fully agree with Mr. 
Beecher m his view of this use of hymns: ‘In the sanctuary 
the Bible must speak, for the most part, through the voice of 
the pastor and teacher. The congregation may murmur re- 
sponses of scripture, but cannot read it with those contiuous 
and clear utterances which are required for understanding 
and edification. The true voice of the congregation must be 
heard through the hymn book. In our christian congrega- 
tions the people, for the most part, are only recipients; they 
are not participators or actors in public worship. The min- 
ister prays for them; the choir sings to them, and the min- 
ister again preaches to or at them. Their duty seems com- 
prised in a respectful sympathy and patient reception of the 
vicarious worship. This ought not to be. It cannot long 
continue in any congregation, without drying up the springs 
of feeling, and leaving public worship arid as a desert, or 
with only an occasional spot of greenness. Itis better to 
seek some method which shall give the most varied utterance 
to the congregation, to the same substantial truths, so that 
the word ‘of God shall always be the life and power, and 
men’s language the leaven and blossoms, that in autumn and 
spring play death and resurrection in glorious rounds, forever 
changing, but never altering the truth. Zhe hymn book ts 
the liturgy of the congregation. It. gives to us history, bi- 
ography, doctrine, experience. It furnishes to us the essen- 
tial truths of God, and the essential experiences of man. But 
so large is its store, so various its expression, that the same 
truths may be daily repeated, and the same language never 
twice repeated in the year. 

We accept this statement generally in reference to the doc- 
trinal character of hymns, and the importance of congrega- 
tional singing, in order to keep alive true devotional feeling 
and life in public worship. But, as we have already intima- 
ted, history, biography, &c., must all take a peculiar charac- 
ter, in short, a lyrical and poetical one, in order to be admis- 
sible in this part of divine service. Prosaic history, biography, 
doctrinal statements, and the like, belong either to simple 
scriptural reading or to the sermon. Mr. Beecher himself 
has, in another part of the same articles from which we have 
just quoted, well set forth and illustrated this fact. ‘There 
Is,” says he, ‘ta class of bastard hymns, or those that give an 
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analysis and philosephical classification of religious facts and 
truths. Such hymns are false. Poetry is not the language 
of the mind in an analyzing, philosophizing state. That is 
not a good doctrinal hymn which carefully and coldly states 
the distinctien between moral and natural depravity, that 
takes sides in nice questions which theologians always raise 
and never settle, that is only a syllogism in verse, any more 
than a chapter of Dugald Stewart on the affections, done in- 
to verse is a love-letter, expressing a man’s own emotions, or 
appealing to the emotions of another. Darwin once put 
Botany inte verse, but he never put flowers there; his lines 
did not smell of roses or violets,and no man ever loved a 
flower better for all of Darwin’s rhymes. Still less would 
Story’s Commentaries, and the controversial speeches of emi- 
nent men on disputed points. Now there have been multi- 
plied in the earth a race of hymns which are not the expres- 
sion of truth just as it lies in scripture, nor of truths, asthey 
are wrought by the spirit of God into human: experience. 
‘They are mere propositions of philosophizing theologians. 
They are an inventory of explanations. Such hymns have 
been put into hymn books, I must think, as.a sop to Cerberus; 
as a mere evidence of orthodoxy. ‘Nobody sings them, and 
nobody can, without choking. Nobody feelsthem, and no- 
body believes them until they get into their trance of theory. 
Such hymns are not inspired but invented; they are built. 
They are piled up like cords of dead wood, line on line. One 
might as well put into verse the index to Turretin’s Theology, 
or asynopsis of Calvin’s Institutes. We reject such hymns, 
not because they are doctrinal, but because they are not.” . 
This is undoubtedly a correct view of the subject, and may, 
at the same time, serve as a corrective of Mr. Beecher’s po- 
sition in the introduction to his “Plymouth Collection,” which 
we have already had occasion to criticise, and where he pro- 
poses to dispense with the poetical element of which he here 
shows the indispensable necessity. Yes, hymns must have a 
doctrinal character, must be orthodox, sound in the faith, 
evangelical, drawn from the very heart of christianity, but 
they must present these subjects in “thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.’’ The writer of hymns must have his 
heart kindled with that live coal from the heavenly altar with 
which the angel touched the lips. of Isaiah, must haye the 
lofty spirit of Miriam, when she sung the triumph of Jehovah 
at the Red Sea, or the melody of David when he sang to his 
lyre those soothing strains by which he laid the evil spirit of 
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Saul, or took a loftier flight, and saw in vision the Holy One, 
and unfolded the glorious plan for the world’s redemption, 
by the Son of God, who was yet the son of man—Davyid’s 
son and David’s Lord. In a word, he must have the genuine 
spirit of a poet wherewith to give utterance to the emotions 
of the child of God aspiriig to hold communion with his 
Father in heaven, and here rising above the common thoughts 
and the ordinary language of earth. 

We have named the lyrical last, in our enumeration of the 
fundamental qualities of hymns, but we ought, on some ac- 
counts, to have placed it first. By this we mean that a hymn 
must be suited to singing, that is, it must be in correct metre, 
or in verse that can be properly expressed in musical notes, 
and sung by a properly instructed congregation or choir in 
religious services, whether public or private. It is their 
adaptation to singing that gives hymns their special character, 
and you might as well speak of a book that could not beread, 
as of a hymn that cannot be sung. Simple as this seems, 
there is no law that is more frequently violated in so called 
hymns. ‘To adapt them to music, hymns are put into verse, 
and yerse requires a certain arrangement of long and short 
syllables, as music does of notes of a certain quality of tone, 
time, &c. And yet there is a constant violation of this sim- 
ple law, in both writers and collectors of hymns, though our 
more recent writers display increasing care in this direction, 
and some of our collections deserve great praise for the pains 
which they have taken to remedy this evil. The great mass 
of our English hymns are either iambic or trochaic, and our 
music is arranged accordingly with the accent upon every 
second syllable, or the notes which correspond to it, for iam- 
bic metre, and upon the first, third and corresponding places 
in trochaic. So when iambic and trochaic feet are mixed to- 
gether in the same hymn, both the sense and the sound are 
necessarily disturbed, and correct singing is impossible. Yet 
it is rare to find a hymn in which this is not done to a greater 
or a less extent. Inhis first Psalm, Watts has not a single 
stanza free from this fault, and in some instances it is very 
glaring, making his lines exceedingly harsh, as, for instance, 
in the sixth stanza, which reads: 


“Sinners in judgment shall not stand 
Among the sons of grace,” ete. 
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where the accent placed upon the second syllable of “sinners’’ 
renders it unfit for singing.* 

Under the same head we might, perhaps, place falserhymes, 
by which no small part of our hymns are entirely unfitted for 
devotional purposes, and especially for public worship. What 
man who has any idea of English pronunciation, or an ear 
that is not sealed against the harmony of sounds, can listen 
with any satisfaction to such attempts at rhyme as this: 


* Since writing this part of our article, we have got hold of R. 8. Wil 
lis’ recent publication, “Our Church’ Music,’, which we most cordially) 
recommend to “Pastors and People.” The following extract more fully 
illustrates and confirms my statement in regard to the importance of cor- 
tect accent in hymns: . 

“Another troublesome defect/of our church hymns, and one that 
springs from the fact that their authors are more poets than musicians, 
is their great irregularity of accent. Musical poetry, and poetry written 
for music, are two very different things... . The occasional interruption 
of poetic accent is the pleasing dissonance, which, as in music, spices 
the melody. The stones in the bed of the brook make its music the 
sweeter. But musical accent, although as facile as that of poetry, can- 
not be. changed where, as in the church hymns, the same music is sung 
to each stanza. The composer willingly takes the accentuation of the 
first verse, just where the poet chooses to place it, regular, or irregular, 
and composes accordingly. But, in the second and following Verses, if 
the same music be sung, no variation from this given accent can be 
made, without reconstructing the melody. If a hymn be composed 
throughout, the accent, of course, can fall where it will, and the compo- 
ser can follow. But take, for instance, the following Psalm (fifty-eighth, 
Prayer Book) : 


Thine is the cheerful day, O Lord; 
Thine the return of night; 

Thou hast prepared the glorious sun, 
And every feebler light. 


By thee the borders of the earth 
In perfect order stand; 

The summer's warmth and winter's cold 
Attend on thy command. 


The poet here chooses to place in the first verse, an accent on the first 
syllable of the first three lines, instead of the second syllable, where the 
regular accent of the verse would fall. Music has no objection to this: 
it could be sung as pleasantly as it reads. But music does object, and 
so does rhetoric, to such an italicised accentuation of words as we see 
in the second verse, which must inevitably follow when the melody of 
the first verse is applied thereto. This defect is exceedingly prevalent 
in our church poetry. One can scarcely sing a hymn in which this con- 
flict of measure does not take place, and in which violence is not done 
both to the ear and to common sense, by some absurd fall of the accent. 
Those who write sacred poetry, and those who select it for use, ought 
surely to understand, that the accent must positively be regular, in 
verses sung to a repeated musical phrase, like our church hymns.” 
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“The man is ever bless’d, 
Who shuns the sinners’ ways, 
Among their councils never stands, 
Nor takes the sinners’ place.” 


Here there is not a single correct rhyme in the whole stanza, 
and the thoughts are almost irresistibly impelled to substitute 
“lays” for “place” at its close. So in the third stanza of 
the, same psalm (Watts’ Ps. L., S. M.) “thrive” is made to 
rhyme with “‘live’’ (the verb). Nor are Watts’ hymns in this 
respect, superior to his versions of the Psalms. In his first 
hymn book I. we find the following : 


“Behold the glories of the Lams, 
Amidst his Father’s throne ; 
Prepare new honors for his Namx, 
And songs before unknown.” 


where “Lamb” and “‘name’”’ are certainly worse than no rhyme 
at all. But it is dificult to find one of Shave: hymns free 
from such inaccuracies. 

These false rhymes are, moreover, iii adticriall not only 
as violating the laws of versification, but also as tending se- 
riously to corrupt the pronunciation of the English language, 
and also as often forcing upon us associations at one time 
comic, at another disgusting and always inconsistent with 
that undivided attention to the solemn ideas expressed, de- 
manded by the devotional exercise of singing. 

To a large body of persons the Bible and the hymn book 
are the greatest source of literary instruction and improve- 
ment, as well as of religious edification and worship. To 
such, as well as to their fellow-worshipers, with whom they 
are thus prevented from meeting upon equal terms, it is a 
very serious inconvenience, not to say mjury, when an incor- 
rect pronunciation and false accent are given them by a book 
to which they so frequently have recourse, and in which they 
have, as all uneducated persons naturally have in their hymn 
book, such unbounded confidence. ‘Thus the uneducated will 
be confirmed in a false pronunciation of the adorable name of 
Gop, by such a false rhyme as this: 


“Tire the blue heayens were stretch’d abroad, 
From everlasting was the Word; 
With God he was; the Word was God.” 


Vou. VIII, No. 30. 32 
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So in the word “again,” in the following, which we cannot 
regard as greatly calculated to promote devotion, even apart 
from its vulgar pronunciation of the word just mentioned: 


“Though greedy worms devour my skin, 
And gnaw my wasting flesh, 

When God shall build my bones again, 
He'll clothe them all afresh.” 


And how many unlettered but worthy people and simple 
minded christians, who doubt not that whatever they find in 


their hymn book is correct, have been misled by such rhymes 
as these? 


“What though the rebels dwell on high, 
His arm shall bring them low; 

Low as the caverns of the graye 
Their lofty heads shall bow.” 


We might multiply examples of this kind indefinitely, and 
are, in fact, inclined to regard the faulty character of our 
hymns and hymn books, in this respect, as one of the most 
prolific sources of false pronunciation and its. stereotyped 
errors, in the English language. 

This is an evil of which the - illiterate, as well as the friends 
of “English pure and undefiled,” have reason to complain. 
But all who. take pleasure in the “many twinkling feet” of 
English rhyme, haye equal reason to complain of such rhymes 
as these: “Peace” and “Grace; “Hase’’ and “Grace; 
“Praise”? and ‘Grace ;’’ “Success”? and ‘Grace ;” “Away” 
and ‘Sea;’’ ‘Are’ and.“Here;” “Wit” and “Light; ‘“Son’* 
and ‘aowras” “Ador’d’” and “Lord; “Hope” and “Prop,” 
or even such as are given in this most unmusical and intoler- 
able stanza, which is the third in Watts 15, Bk. I. 


“But if the Lord be once: withdr awn, 
And we attempt the work alone, 

When new temptations spring and re 
We find how great our weakness is.’ 


These are only a few of the multitude of false rhymes ill 
which our hymn books are deformed, a tithe of which would — 
ruin the character of any secular poet or poetical produetion 
in the present state of English literature. And why should 
they be tolerated in our books of devotion? Does a desire 
to edify the church give any right to the perpetration of such 
barbarism? Have not christian wor shippers ears that can be 
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offended by discord and harshness, as well as other members 
of the human family ? 

But by a hymn that is singable, we do not mean one that 
is ina metre of the most familiar kind. It is a defect in our | 
English psalmody, that there is so little variety in its metres. 
The great mass of our hymns are in the three well known 
metres, the Long, the Common, and the Short, all of which 
belong to the one class of ¢ambics, where short and long syl- 
lables succeed each other to the end of the stanza of four 
lines. There is a moderate supply of the trochaic line of 
seven syllables (7’s), with here and there one of another style. 
But so rare are the departures from those first mentioned, 
that the minister is afraid to give out what is called a “pecu- 
liar metre,” without first ascertaining from the leader of the 
singing that he has a tune for it. This has produced a mo- 
notony, both in our hymns and in our singing, that is by no 
means either pleasing to the ear, or edifying to the church 
which would worship God in singing. 

We know that there is a great prejudice among our minis- 
ters and churches generally, against the introduction of new’ 
tunes, and also against any considerable variety of tunes, and 
Tam by no means an advocate for the introduction of tunes 
which the congregation cannot sing. Our idea of church 
music is, that it is music, or a collection of tunes which the 
whole congregation can unite in singing. We believe that it - 
is alike the duty and the privilege of the whole congregation 
to join in praising God with the voice of song. But we do 
not believe that a half-a-dozen or a dozen tunes is the extent 
of the music with avhich God’s people can praise him. But 
aside from all theory, the example of our German churches 
proves beyond the shadow of a doubt, how familiar a whole 
congregation may ‘become with a oreat variety of tunes, not 
merely in “long’’ and ‘‘common” metres, but in those which, 
to an English reader, appear the most intricate of “peculiar” 
metres. Those familiar with the subject are aware how great 
is the variety of German metres, and that what we call “pe- 
culiar’” metres are just as common in our German hymn books 
and in the congr egational singing of our German churches, 
as are “Old Hundred,” and “Me: sar,” and ‘“Shirland,” and a 
few other tunes in our Anglo American. churches. The 
number of tunes, or as the Germans term them, ‘‘melodies,” 
sung in our German churches generally, must be considerably 
over a hundred, and yet how familiar is any well ordered con- 
gregation with the most difficult of them, as, for instance, 
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“Allein Gott in der Hoh’ set Ehr’ ;” “O dass ich tausend 
Zungen hatte ;” ‘Wee schén leucht uns der Morgenstern ;” 
“Lobe den Herren, den michtigen Konig der Ehren ;” 
“Nun freut euch lieben Christen-G’mein,’ and scores of 
others. No one who contrasts the style of singing in our 
German churches, and churches of German descent, with 
that in purely English or American churches, can for a mo- 
ment believe that the introduction of a great variety of tunes 
or even of “peculiar metres,” would necessarily exert an 
unfavorable influence upon congregational singing; the facts 
would rather warrant the opposite conclusion. 

But we must hasten to the main point for which we have 
entered upon this discussion of English Hymnology, that is 
to say, our collections of English hymns for the purposes of 
congregational singing or private devotion. In the protrac- 
ted discussion through which we have gone, in these articles, 
the fundamental thought with us has been, what kind of a 
supply of hymns does the English language afford, and what 
kind of hymns should our congregations unite in singing? 
These are evidently perplexing questions, as they have been 
answered and still are answered in so many different ways. 
The English churches of Great Britain, as we have already 
seen, first answered this question by saying, or taking it for 
granted, that translations of David’s Psalms were alone suit- 
able to be used in divine service, whether performed im church 
or in conyenticle. But from the time of Dr. Watts, a great 
change was gradually wrought in the English mind. Watts’ 
imitations of the Psalms, and his hymns were soon followed 
by numerous efforts in the same direction, until this depart- 
ment of our literature has gradually grown to be one of the 
most important and prolific in our language. This multipli- 
cation of hymns naturally created the necessity of making 
selections, as it was, of course, impossible to present to a 
congregation everything that was written. This process is 
still going on, and it is therefore an important and a pressing 
question, which every association of worshippers has to an- 
swer for itself. How shall we make this selection, or how 
shall we decide upon the hymns which we are to use in our 
congregational or social worship ? 

Practically, this question has generally been answered by 
each denomination selecting for itself the hymns which it pre- 
fers to use in this part of its public service. Thus we have 
the Presbyterian, the Congregationalist, the Methodist, the 
Baptist, the Episcopal, the Lutheran, and various other col- 
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lections of hymns, sometimes called ‘Presbyterian,’ &c., 
hymns, though (with the exception of the Methodist collec- 
tion, almost exclusively the productions of the Wesleys) very 
seldom the exclusive work of the denomination whose name 
they bear. Here, indeed, we see more of the “‘commuton of _ 
saints,’ and of “one holy, catholic church,” than in almost 
anything connected with the earthly life of the church, its 
faith in one common Savior, and in one inspired word of God 
alone excepted. Here the Congregationalist (Dr. Dwight) 
takes his place beside the Episcopalian (Bp. Ken); the Pres- 
byterian (Dr. Davies) joins in loving fellowship with the 
Methodist (Charles Wesley); the Moravian (Montgomery) 
guides the devotions of the Baptist, and even Unitarians and 
Universalists (Furness—Martineau—W hittier) to say nothing 
of such authors as ‘I’, Moore and Lord Byron (whose religion 
it would be difficult to classify) compose strains which the 
most orthodox may sing to the increase of their faith and 
love. 

This last point is one that has recently attracted consider- 
able attention, namely, whether itis proper to employ in pub- 
lic worship the words of a poet unsound in the faith, or, it 
may be, utterly infidel? We must acknowledge that there 
appears to us to be something revolting in the idea of wor- 
shipping in the language of a man whose heart was never 
warmed by the love of God. But, on the other hand, if we 
find words which excite us to genuine devotion, it would seem 
to matter little who may have penned those words. Even 
the Ass of Balaam spo) and Balaam himself uttered gen- 
uine prophecies, and that natural aspiration of the soul, “Let 
me die the death of the righteous!” Caiaphas also, whilst 
leading on the dark conspiracy of hell against the Son of 
God, revealed the awful mystery of the atonement. But, 
what is still more in point, that most perfect model of a poem 
contained in the sacred canon, the book of Job, contains not 
only the poetry of the pious Job, but also of his erring friends 
—all alike recorded by the pen of inspiration, and equally 
profitable “‘for doctrine, for reproof, for correction in righte- 
ousness.” 

But, however admirable their poetry, and smooth and sweet 
their versification, no one will suppose that these qualities 
afford any reason why we should insert the erroneous senti- 
ments of the sublimest poets in our collections of hymns. 
Nor, on the other hand, has orthodox dulness any better 
claims to our consideration for such purposes. This will, as- 
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suredly, be ere long, fully understood and acted upon in our 
collections of English, as well as of German hymns. With 
all the scantiness of our English store of hymns, we are hap- 
py to note a steady improvement, both in the quality of our 
hymns, and in the value of the collections made of them for 
public worship. Watts’ hymns were a vast improvement up- 
on the bold and literal, tame and trite versions and imitations 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, of Roush, and Tate, and Brady. 
The Wesleys infused new life into the hymns, as well as into 
the preaching and praying of their day. John Wesley 
brought a great deal of correct taste into his collection of 
hymns, which has in our day been still further improved and 
refined by various alterations, expurgations'and additions, to ~ 
which our strongest objection is, that they do not go far en- 
ough. ‘The Olney Hymns,” edited by Newton, and contain- 
ing only his own hymns and those of his intimate friend, 
Cowper, were first published in 1779. Rippon and Dobell, 
the former a Baptist, the latter a Presbyterian, brought out 
their collections in England, near the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. Both of these have been extensively reprinted 
in the United States, and were, for a long time, used by va- 
rious denominations besides those for whom they were origi- 
nally composed, and have also formed the basis upon which 
most of our collections in the United States have been pre- 
pared. These two rival collections (of which Dobell’s was 
also based upon Rippon’s) brought together the great mass of 
all the best hymns then extant in the English language, with 
the exception of Watts’ hymns, and other standard versions 
of the Psalms. The principles upon which these selections 
were made, and which it is important for us to understand, as 
they underlie and pervade all subsequent selections based 
upon them, are thus stated by these two very respectable 
editors: Rippon, in the preface to the fifteenth edition of his 
book (London 1817) says: “In the preface to former editions 
I expressed my fear [that], notwithstanding this addition of 
above five hundred hymns to Dr. Watts’ hymns and psalms, 
that all of them together would not furnish a sufficient vari- 
ety for every subject of consideration which might arise in « 
the course of the christian ministry. ‘Time, general use of 
the hymns, and a frequent recurrence to the index of their 
subjects, have since united to prove that these apprehensions 
were not altogether unfounded or problematical; and that 
there was reason for intimating “that too great a variety of 
evangelical hymns for public worship, is a thing scarcely con- 
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ceivable. Some of these, on different subjects, I had the 
pleasure of composing; others were the productions of sev- 
eral eminent persons—-the flower of that denomination of 
christians to which it is my honor to belong.” 

It is evident from this statement, that variety and the fur- 
nishing of as large a number of hymns as possible for all 
circumstances of public worship, was a leading object with 
Dr: Rippon. His hymn book contained five hundred and 
eighty-eight (588) hymns, which, added to Watts’ psalms and 
hymns, would make considerably over one thousand hymns. 

Dobell’s plan was nearly the same, as we may learn from 
the title of his book, which is as follows: “(A new selection 
of nearly eight hundred evangelical hymns, from more than 
two hundred authors, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, including a great number of originals, alphabet- 
cally arranged : being a complete supplement to Dr. Watts’ 
psalms and hymns.” In his preface he expresses himself 
thus: ‘While so many volumes of hymns, both original and 
selected, are constantly issuing from the press, it seems al- 
most presumption to expect [that] this will be noticed. Every 
man, however, has his peculiar taste; his selection of hymns, 
together with their arrangement, will be suited to this taste ; 
and, consequently, there is room to hope that some may find 
in these, a suitableness to their views, dispositions and expe- 
rience, which they have sought in vain from other selections, 
which, too, have their excellencies. It is almost universally 
admitted that Dr. Watts Psalms and Hymns possess an ex- 
cellency and variety, which place him far before any single 
author, and, in my humble opinion, they are of such sterling 
worth, that no selection, however excellent, should supersede 
the use of them.” 

It will thus be seen that to both these authors Dr. Watis 
was the highest standard of excellence for church psalmody, 
and this was, no doubt, in accordance with the facts of the 
case at that time, so far as collections of hymns were con- 
cerned, although the hymns of Cowper and of Kirke White 
are also incorporated in these books. But both these gentle- 
men (Rippon and Dobell) are deficient in chasteness of taste, 
and correctness of literary execution, as is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the style in which their prefaces are written. Many, 
of Rippon’s hymns are in the worst possible taste. He is 


responsible, for instance, for one commencing, ‘ 
“Lord, and am I yet alive, 


Not in torments, not in hell! 
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Still doth thy good Spirit strive !— 

With the chief of sinners dwell! 
Tell it, unto sinners tell! 
Iam, Iam out of hell!” 


Nor is one which immediately precedes it much better— 
“Thy merey, my God, is the theme of my song, 
1 The joy of my heart and the boast of my tongue; 
Thy free grace alone, from the first to the last, 
Hath won my affections and bound my soul fast.” 


And what are we to think of such language as this, whether 
viewed with a reference to poetry or devotion? 


“Ye scarlet-colored sinners, come! 
Jesus the Lord invites you home ; 
O whither can you go? 
What! are your crimes of crimson hue? 
His promise is forever true; 
- He’ll wash you white as snow.” 


and so on through four stanzas. 

He is also responsible for a hymn of seven verses, each of 
which ends with the line, “@ive me Christ, or else I die,” 
which is certainly anything but edifying by the associations 
which it awakens by its evident reference to Genesis 30: 1. 

Dobell is somewhat more correct in judgment, but his po- 
etic taste is inferior to Rippon’s; hence his selection of hymns 
is often exceedingly harsh, Of this character are such hymns 
as the following: 


“Jehovah is a God of might, 

He fram’d the earth, he built the sky; 
And what he speaks is surely right, j 
The strength of Israel will not lie.” 


each stanza ending with the same line, which is equally rough 
in metre, and coarse in expression. So the following: 


“Christ as our great physician heals, 
Our maladies within ; 
Relieves the pangs the conscience feels 
From recollected sin. 
- * * % oe % % 
Tis he subdues our numerous foes, 
And blasts their vile intent ; 
And he will always interpose 
Our ruin to preyent.” 
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So also the hymn commencing, ‘When Israel’s sons, a mur- 
m’ring race,” which the editor tells us is “altered’’ from 
Needham—if the original was worse than the alteration, it 
must have been past mending, as the result, in fact, shows it 
to have been. How any one can sing such stanzas as these, 
it is beyond our power to imagine: 


4 “Now Moses feels his Israel’s griefs, 
To God for them he prays; 
A brazen serpent he’s to make, 
And on a pole to raise. 


5 How strange the means! but in his hand 
The remedy how sure ! 
Not one that view’d the healing brass, 
But found immediate cure.” ¥ 


This is, however, only a fair specimen of most attempts at 
paraphrasing passages of scripture, and transferring parables 
and histories from the sublime simplicity of the Bible, into 
what is intended for poetry, but is seldom anything more than 
measured and rhyming prose. The failures of Cowper and 
Newton in this direction, ought to have satisfied all collectors 
of hymns, that very little was to be expected from such at- 
tempts. ‘But Dobell has from Newton the hymn beginning, 


“Zaccheus climb’d the tree, 
And thought himself unknown ; 
But how surprised was he 
When Jesus call’d him down! 
The Lord beheld him, though conceal’d, 
And by a word his power reveal’d.” 


The fourth stanza of this hymn commences, 


‘OTs curiosity 
Oft brings them in the way,” ete. 


Not more successful are those pieces in which the attempt has 
been made to put the harshest dogmas of Calvin into verse. 
A distinguished Presbyterian divine once observed to the 
writer, that no man had so damaged the cause of Calvinism 
as Toplady, but it seems to us that what he commencedin 
prose he finished in verse, when he perpetrated such doggerel 
as the following, which we find in Dobell No. 276: 


Vou. VIII, No. 30. 33 
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Our clection who see, * 
And yenture, O Lord, for salvation on thee! 
In Jesus approy’d 
Eternally loy’d, 
Upheld by thy pow’r we cannot be moved.” 


We do not think that our judgment is here influenced by 
denominational prejudice, for we are disposed to pass a simi- 
lar judgment upon Lutheran hymns of the same class, which 
not even the wonderful power. of the German language, 
wielded by its best poets, as, for example, Woltersdorff, can 
make anything more than tolerable. 

James Montgomery’s collection of hymns, entitled, “The 
Christian Psalmist, or, Hymns, selected and original,” &c., 
which made its appearance in 1825, is undoubtedly one of 
the most interesting collections in the English language. In 
regard to this the editor, whom we naturally regard as pos- 
sessed of the very highest qualifications for judging of the 
merit of hymns, whether poetical or spiritual, tells us that 
‘the has endeavored to present to the public some of the best 
hymns of the best authors and collections within his know- 
ledge.’ In his introduction to these hymns, Montgomery 
has done great service to English hymnology, by, pointing 
out the essential elements, and defining the proper nature of 
a hymn, as well as by his admirable criticisms upon the prin- 
cipal writers of hymns in the English language, to which we 
have had occasion, ina former article upon this subject, to 
refer. (See Kvangelical Review for January 1856, pp. 422— 
447.) 

Although Montgomery’s specimens of hymns by no means 
correspond, in all instances, to the standard which he has es- 
tablished for productions of this. kind, they form one of the 
most chaste collections that has yet been published, and his 
own original hymns, which were here first brought together, 
form, by no means, their least attractive part. But, so faras 
we are aware, this book has never been used in public wor- 
ship. For this, various reasons might be given, but, perhaps, 
the principal one, apart from its want of a denominational 
endorsement, was its neglect of a suitable arrangement of the 
hymns. Instead of bemg put under the usual rubrics for 
church services, they are simply divided into five parts or 
books, as follows:, I. Scripture subjects: II. Prayer and 
Praise: ILI. Special occasions: IV. Miscellaneous hymns: 
Y. Original hymns. 
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Of American collections, one of the earliest is that of Dr. 
Dwight, published in the last year of the last century (1800). 
It was arranged upon the basis of Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, 
the psalms in one book and the hymns in another. But his 
additions to Watts, and his improvements of his phraseology 
are very considerable. His first object was to adapt Watts’ 
hymns to this country, after its separation from Great Brit- 
ain, Dr. Dwight being, as is well known, no less zealous as a 
patriot, than he was orthodox as a divine. Of other changes, 
he thus expresses himself: ‘The reverence for Dr. Watts is 
in this country so great, that I shall not be surprised to find 
myself charged with a want of modesty, for suggesting that 
he was the subject of such errors. Doctor Watts was a man 
of great eminence for learning, wisdom and piety; and in 
usefulness to mankind, has had few equals....... Still he 
was not distinguished as a correct writer, and must undoubt- 
edly be charged with some of the errors found in his Psalm 
book. A part of these only have I attempted toremove. I, 
should have ventured farther, had I not been originally cau- 
tioned to make no alterations, except-those which should ap- 
pear to be either absolutely necessary, or plainly important.. 
The hymns I have selected from various writers, with a de- 
_sign of extending and completing a system of psalmody. 
Had I followed my own judgment only, the collection would 
have been somewhat larger, but I found several judicious di- 
vines of opinion, that it would be expedient to make it still 
less.” 

The last point here touched upon by Dr. Dwight, namely, 
the number of hymns that a collection should contain, is one 
of the utmost importance in our hymn books, and has been 
answered in very different ways. Some editors seem to think 
that their book will be valuable in proportion to the number 
of hymns which they put into it. Others, but especially 
ministers who are disgusted by the mass of poor hymns so 
frequently crowded into hymn books, seem to think that a 
very small number will answer every purpose. Nothing is 
more common, than to hear ministers, whose church has a 
large hymn book, declare that they do not use one in ten of 
the hymns which it contains. But this, we apprehend, is 
chiefly in consequence of the inferior character of the great 
mass of their hymns. We cannot conceive that any one who 
has occasion to use a hymn book every day, or even every 
week, can find exactly what he desires, in any hymn book 
that it has yet been our fortune to use, or to examine. There 
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is a great deal of truth and force in Mr. Beecher’s remarks 
upon this point: “Searcely any two ministers would agree in 
the selection of hymns. A collection should be made so 
large that every one may find in it that which he needs. Nei- 
ther should one complain of the number of hymns useless’ to 
him. They are not useless to others. A generously spread 
table is not at fault because, in the profusion, each guest can- 
not use everything.” We have already expressed our dis- 
sent from Mr. Beecher’s principle of gratifymg every taste, 
as we hold that itis the duty of an editor of hymns, as well 
as of a preacher of the gospel, to correct a depraved taste, 
and to refuse to pander to it by giving it the unsound and un- 
wholesome food which it demands. If Mr. Beecher could 
find but “five hundred hymns’ which seemed to him to satis- 
fy the canons of correct criticism, we think that he did wrong 
in putting more than twice that number (1374) into his book. 
Dr. Dwight’s collection contains about three hundred and six- 
ty Psalms, and two hundred and sixty-three Hymns, making 
altogether, six hundred and twenty-three pieces, or, as they 
might as well be called, hymns, for there is no essential dif- 
ference between Watts’ ,or Dwight’s Psalms and ordinary 
hymns. The “Psalms and Hymns” of the Presbyterian 
church (Old school), which has now superseded Dwight’s 
Psalms, formerly used by that body, contains about the same 
number of Psalms, and six hundred and eighty hymns, in all 
over one thousand pieces. The ‘Church Psalmist,” prepared 
by Dr. Beman, and used ina great part of the Presbyterian 
church (New School) has nearly twelve hundred pieces. : ““The 
Psalmist,” in use among the Baptists, contains eleven hundred 
and eighty hymns, together with an appendix for each section 
of the denomination (Northern:and Southern), which has over 
a hundred more. The Episcopal collection is the smallest 
with which we are acquainted, embracing, together with its 
version of the Psalms, but four hundred pieces. This number 
is confessedly too small, for although the hymns are generally 
satisfactory, as far as they go, a large number of the most 
intelligent Episcopal ministers are anxious to have the collec- 
tion very considerably enlarged. In the present state of 
English psalmody, we are inclined to think that about one 
thousand hymns would embrace all the pieces that can lay 
any claim to merit sufficient to entitle them to a place in a 
collection that would be edifying to the great body of intel- 
ligent worshippers, or which could be allowed to have any 
claims to the character of hymns that at all satisfy the con- 
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ditions essential to such compositions. .Tried by Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s standard, that “a hymn ought to be as regular in 
its structure as any other poem; that it should have a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end,’ we are afraid that we should 
have difficulty in finding as many as Mr. Montgomery puts 
into his selection (691). 

We had intended to make a somewhat particular examina- 
tion of all the leading collections of hymns now in use among 
the various denominations of the United States, but we find 
that our limits will not admit of this. We may, however, 
give a brief characterization of some of them. The metho- 
dist collection (“Hymns for the use of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church’’—North and South) is substantially what John 
Wesley left it, though considerably enlarged by additional 
hymns from Charles Wesley, and from a few other popular 
authors. But Charles Wesley’s hymns form so large a part 
of its contents, that he may fairly be said to give tone to it 
throughout. We recognize, however, witha great deal of 
pleasure, that the committee of revision, who brought out the 
book in its present form, have done much for the improve- 
ment of its style in various respects. As an example of this, 
we may cite their amendment of the popular hymn commenc- 
ing, “Come, humble sinner, in whose breast.’ In the second 
stanza of this hymn, the original contains the monstrous 
solecism of “hath rose’ for “hath risen.” This they. have 
removed by the following alteration, which, though it does 
not satisfy us entirely, is certainly a decided improvement 
upon the original : 


“Tl go to Jesus, though my sin 
Like mountains round me close; 

I know his courts, Pll enter in, 
Whatever may oppose.” 


Here the completeness of the sense would require “sins” in- 
stead of ‘sin,’ but this is not so serious an offence as that 
which it is proposed to remedy. 

Dr. Beman’s “Church Psalmist,” extensively introduced 
into a large part of the Presbyterian church (New School), 
and, as we are informed, now undergoing a thorough revision 
with a view to its more general adoption by that denomina- 
tion, was a great improvement upon all of our American col- 
lections of hymns then published (1843), and even now, is 
inferior to few others. Dr. Beman’s collection and revision 
of the Psalms is, perhaps, the best with which the churches 
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that make this an essential and peculiar part of their psalm- 
ody, have hitherto been furnished. In this, as well as in 
most other respects, it is decidedly superior to the “Parish 
Psalmody,” which is also in use in a part of the New School 
Presbyterian churches, though this collection also contains 
some very valuable original hymns which have not appeared 
elsewhere. Its psalms profess to be an unaltered edition of 
Watts, which is, we presume, the fact, as they have the orig- 
inal form of the hundredth psalm, commencing, “Ye nations 
round the earth rejoice,” instead of Wesley's emendation, 
which begins, ‘Before Jehovah’s awful throne.” 

Not long after Dr. Beman’s book, appeared the Baptist 
collection, entitled ‘““The Psalmist,” edited by the Rev. Baron 
Stow, and Rey. 8. F. Smith. Both of these gentlemen ap- 
pear to possess rare qualifications for such a work, and Mr. 
Smith, especially, is well known as a composer of a number 
of hymns of a very high order; especially that patriotic 
hymn commencing, “My country! ’tis of thee,” also that 
entitled ‘The Missionary’s Farewell,’ which begins with the 
words, “Yes, my native land I love thee.” Bating its de- 
nominational peculiarities, which are also presented in a form 
as little offensive as possible, we know of no collection which 
we prefer to this. It has a larger collection of good pieces, 
and fewer poor ones, than any book which it has been our 
fortune to examine. This judgment has, of course, no refer- 
ence to the supplements, two of which have been prepared, 
one by the original editors, and another by Dr. Fuller—the 
latter consisting of only one hundred pieces, most of which 
are destitute of any special excellence. 

The collection now used by the Old School section of the 
Presbyterian church, entitled ‘Psalms and Hymns adapted 
to social, private and public worship—approved and author- 
ized by the General Assembly,” is a careful revision of Watts’ 
Psalms, together with nearly seven hundred hymns, general- 
ly selected with good taste, but frequently destitute of all 
poetical character, of which hymn 363 may serve as a speci- 
men : 


“There was an hour when Christ rejoiced 
And spoke his joy in words of praise; 
Father, I thank thee, mighty God, 

Lord of the earth and heavens and seas.” ete. 


To Mr. Beecher’s book, which is the latest work of this 
kind that has made its appearance, we have already referred 
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in various ways. That it is a book of very great merit, with 
much to recommend it both to the worshipping assembly and 
to the private christian, who reads and sings for his own edi- 
fication, and as one of the sources of his highest earthly hap- 
piness, no calm and impartial critic will deny. That he has 
made some very serious mistakes, not only in his selections, 
but in the principles upon which they were made, we think 
that we have already shown. But his mistakes are fewer 
than might be expected from his principles, for whilst his 
judgment is mistaken, his feeling and taste, by which he was, 
of course, most guided in his selections, are generally correct. 
But those who think of Henry Ward Beecher as a wild and 
rabid fanatic, would be amazed at their misapprehension, if 
they should take up, arid even cursorily examine this hymn 
book. Even this announcement in his preface, should put 
such prejudices to flight: ‘“We have sought for hymns in the 
books of every denomination of christians. There are cer- 
tain hymns of the sacrifice of Christ, of utter and almost 
soul-dissolving yearning for the benefits of his mediation, 
which none could write so well as a devout and truly pious 
Roman Catholic. Some of the most touching and truly 
evangelical hymns have been gathered from this source. It 
has been a matter of joy to us to learn, during our research, 
how much food for true piety is afforded through Catholic 
devotional books, to the masses of darkened minds within 
that church of error.” 

What he immediately adds in regard to the hymns of the 
Moravian collection, ““‘We have gathered many exquisite 
hymns from the Moravian collections,” &¢., is possessed of 
especial interest to those especially interested in our German 
hymns, for, it is unnecessary to say, the Moravian hymn book 
is made up chiefly of translations from our German hymns. 

As to the orthodoxy of Mr. Beecher’s book, about which 
so much has been said—Mr. B. has so completely annihilated 
his opponents in a series of articles published in the indepen- 
dent, and which we hope he will add to the next edition of 
his “Star Papers,” that we need not say a word upon the 
subject. The book is undoubtedly evangelical, and worthy of 
a descendant ofthe old Puritans of the army of Oliver 
Cromwell and fiery Ireton, or, what is the same thing, of the 
old Continental line, who not only preached and prayed, but 
fought and bled for American independence. 
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And yet we cannot but regret that Mr. Beecher has put 
some of his eccentricities into this book. What, for instance, 
has such a ditty as No. 285 to do in a hymn book? 


“O sing unto my soul, my love, _ 
That all entrancing lay, 
Such as the Seraphim above 
Are singing far away; 
It comes as some familiar strain, 
Once heard in heayen, now heard again.” 


Nor, however much we may sympathize with the sentiment, 
can we see any element of a hymn in No. 1066. 


“Hast thou, ‘midst life’s empty noises, 
Heard the solemn steps of time? 
And the low, mysterious yoices 
Of another clime ? 


But our space for this article is exhausted, we must there- 
fore reserve what we have yet to say upon Lutheran epee 
tions of hymns, for another occasion. 


ARTICLE VI. 
PUBLICATIONS BY LUTHERANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following list of publications by members of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in this country, arranged alphabeti- 
cally, has been prepared for the pages of the Review, at the 
request of several of its readers, and with the expectation 
that the article, in this permanent form, may, be found useful 
for reference. Although not entirely satisfactory, the cata- 
logue is more complete ‘than any one hitherto published.* It 
presents quite a respectable list of Lutheran authors, partic- 
ularly when we take into consideration the fact, that compar- 
atively little attention has been given by our church in this 
country, to this department of christian effort. Our pastors, 
more especially in the earlier history of the church, were 
most laborious, frequently six, eight, and even more congre- 


* We shall take pleasure in publishing a revised edition of this article, 
with such additions and corrections as may be necessary. . 
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gations, claiming their constant care, and requiring their un- 
divided attention. Even now, there are not many who have 
the requisite leisure for authorship. ‘Those too, who occupy 
positions in our Literary and Theological schools, have usu- 
ally performed the duties discharged by two or three men in 
other institutions. Although abundantly competent to fur- 
nish most valuable contributions to the literature of our church, 
few of them have as yet accomplished anything. There has 
been, however, of late years, a change. Some of our men, 
in the multiplicity of their engagements, have found time for 
writing, and their efforts have been successful. There is tal- 
ent in the Lutheran church, which only needs development 
and encouragement. Itis a favorable indication, that there 
is an interest awakened, and a disposition manifested by the 
church to have a literature of its own. Let us foster the 
spirit. Our writers should receive sympathy and support. 
Whilst we should, by no means, be exclusive in our reading, 
and disposed to reject the many excellent works, by the 
good of other churches, our people should be encouraged 
to procure and read works written by Lutherans, and design- 
ed for their benefit. The press is a powerful medium for do- 
ing good, and as a church, we should feel it our duty tomake 
use of this instrument for advancing our interests, promoting 
the welfare of our fellow-men, and extending the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 


J. W. Aupavenu, A. M., Butler, Ia. 


Life of Luther: Related from original authorities, with sixteen engra- 
vings. By Moritz Meurer. Translated from the German. H. Ludwig 
& Co., New York. pp. 694. 


J. M. ALLEMAN, Pastor, Aaronsburg, Pa. 


Memoir of Catharine EH. Alleman: By one who knew her well. T.N. 
Kurtz, Baltimore. pp. 131. 


F. R. Anspacu, A. M., Pastor, Hagerstown, Md. 


Discourse pronounced on Sabbath evening, in the Lutheran Church 
of Hagerstown, on the death of Henry Clay. 1852. 

Discourse on Systematic Benevolence, pronounced before the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland. 1853. pp. 38. 

The Sepulchres of our Departed. Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia 
1854. pp. 450. 

The Sons of the Sires: a history of the rise, progress and destiny of 
the American party. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 1855. pp. 223. 

Spiritualism and Spirit-Rapping: A Lecture delivered in Hagerstown. 
1855. pp. 48. 
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P. Anstarpt, A. M., Editor, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Lutherischer Kirchenbote. 
Hine Auswahl deutscher Spruechwoerter erklaert und evangelisirt. 
Gettysburg, 1853. pp. 110. 


J. Bacuman, D. D., LL. D., Pastor, Charleston, 8. C. 


A Defence of Luther and the Reformation, against the charges of 
John Bellinger, M. D., and others. To which are appended various com- 
munications of other Protestant and Roman Catholie writers, who en- 
gaged in the controversy. Charleston: W. T. Paxton, 1853. pp. 1853. 

An Inquiry into the nature and benefits of an Agricultural Survey. 

Sermon on the Doctrines and Discipline of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, preached at Charleston, S. C., 1837. pp. 37. 

The design and duties of the Christian Ministry, preached at the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. 
1848. pp. 23. 

i delivered before the Washington Total Abstinence Society of 
Charleston. 1842. pp. 33. 

An address before the Horticultural Society of Charleston, S. C. 

Funeral discourse of Rev. J. S. Schwartz, delivered in 1831. pp. 23. 

The doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race, examined on the prin- 
ciples of Science. Charleston : C. Canning, pp. 307. 

A notice of the Types of Mankind, with an examination of the charges’ 
contained in the Biography of Dr. Morton, published by Nott and Glid- 
don. 1854. pp. 33. 

An examination of Professor Agassiz’s Sketch of the Natural Proy- 
inces of the Animal world, and their relation to the different types of 
man. pp. 54. 

_An examination of the characteristics of Genera and Species as ap- 
plicable to the doctrine of the unity of the human race. pp. 24. 

Catalogue of Phenogamous plants and ferns growing in the vicinity 

of Charleston. ; 


J. C. Baxur, D. D., Pastor, Philadelphia. 


Rede zum Gediichtniss des Herrn Dayid Friederich Schiiffer. 1836. 
pp. 16. 
. L. Bauener, D. D., Professor, Gettysburg. 


Sermon delivered in the college chapel, 1853. pp. 12. 

Reality of Life: a discourse to the graduating class of Pennsylvania 
College, Sept. 15th, 1853. pp. 26. 

Subjection to Law, the constitution of man’s nature: a discourse to 
the graduating class of Penna. College, Sept. 16th, 1852. pp. 16. 

The men for the times: a discourse to the graduating class of Penna. 
College, Sept. 17th, 1854. pp. 16. 

Let no man despise thee: a discourse to the graduating class of Penn-- 
sylvania College, Sept. 16th, 1855. 

The object of life: a discourse delivered in Christ’s chureh, Gettys- 
burg, on Thursday, Feb. 1851, a day set apart for prayer on behalf of 
colleges. pp. 11. 

The Beauty of the Lord: a discourse delivered to the graduating class 
of Penna. College, Sept. 14th, 1856. pp. 28. 
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J. H. Bernuerm, Pastor, Venango, Pa. 
Ueber das Heilige Abendmahl, 1834. 


D. F. Brrrzz, D. D., Professor, Salem, Va. 


Plea for Female Education, comprising documents and facts, illustra- 
tive of the importance of the subject. 1853. pp. 111. 

Remarks on new measures. 1839. 

A Collegiate Education: an inaugural address as President of Roan- 


oke College. 1854. pp. 30. 
C. A. Branpt, Pastor, Alleghany City, Pa. 


Rede bei der Grundsteinlegung d. Luth. Kirche. 
Homiletisches Hilfsbuch. 4 vol. pp. 608. Leipzig, 1856. 


S. K. Brozst, Editor, Allentown, Pa. 


Jugendfreund—Semi-monthly. 
Missionsbliitter. 


J. ALLEN Brown, A. M., Pastor, Reading, Pa. 


The duty, spirit and reward of the christian ministry: a discourse de- 
livered in the Lutheran church in Lewisburg, at the opening of the Syn- 
od of Hast Pennsylvania. 1854. pp. 20. 


J. F. Camppexy, A. M., Pastor, Cumberland, Md. 


The Throne of Iniquity: a discourse delivered in the Evangelical Lu- 
theran church, Cumberland, Md. 1854. pp. 21. 


Prof. F. W. Conran, Pastor, Dayton, Ohio. 
A plea for Wittenberg College. 1851. pp. 36. 


V. L. Conran, A. M., Teacher, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hvangelical Lutheran, Editor. 


J. 8. Crumbaven, A. M., Pastor, Lancaster, Pa. 


God in History: an address delivered before the Goethean and Diag- 
nothian Literary Societies of Franklin and Marshall College, at the An- 
nual Commencement, July 24th, 1855. pp. 32. 


C. R. Dumau, D. D., Pastor, Philadelphia. 


Die Werke des Flavius Josephus in berichtigter Uebersetzung, und 
mit Anmerkungen, Philada. 1839. 

Die Letzte Khre, eine Leichenrede, beim Absterben des Hochw. J. H. 
C. Helmuth. Philada., 1825. 

Synodal Predigt, 1839. 


G. Divnt, A. M., Pastor, Frederick, Md. 


Sermon delivered in Christ's Church, Easton, Thanksgiving Day, 
1849, pp. 16. 
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A discourse delivered in the old Lutheran church of Frederick, Md., 
1855. pp. 23. 

G. Dorpxrn, Pastor, New Bedford, Ohio. 

Die herrlichen Siege des Evangeliums in Siidafrika. 4 vol. pp. 64. 
Weinsburg, Ohio, 1856. 


H. L. Dox, Pastor, Perch River, N. Y. 


Sermon on the True Foundation. 


L. E1cHeLpercer, D. D., Professor, Lexington, 8. C. 


Sermons on National blessings and obligations. 1830. pp. 32. 

Sermon on the death of Rev. Ebenezer G. Proctor, preached at Smith- 
field, Va., 1851. pp. 16. 

Lutheran Preacher, Editor, 2 vols. Winchester, 1853-5. 


Joun M. Excnetsrercer, A. M., St. Louis, Mo. 


Address to the Evangelical Lutheran churches of America on behalf 
of a chair of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa., with a critique upon the orators of the Patristic, Gallic, and An- 
glo pulpits. Winchester, 1853. pp. 33. 

Curistian Enpress, D. D., Pastor, Natus 1775—Obiit 
1827, Lancaster, Pa. 

Christi Regiment mit weltlicher Monarchie und Aristocratie unyerein- 
bar. 1791. 

Witi1aM G. Ernst, D. D., Pastor, Lebanon, Pa. Natus 
1786—Obiit 1849. 


Sermon on the death of Washington. 

J. J. Fast, Pastor, Canton, Ohio. 

Cantica Sacra. ; 

J. G. H. Frox, Pastor, Detroit, Michigan. 


Gesang und Saitenspiel-der Kirche in Mississippithale. St. Louis. 

Das Miirtyrerbuch. St. Louis. 

Das Lutherbuch, oder Leben und Thaten des theuren Mannes Gottes 
Doctor Martin Luthers. St. Louis, 1855. pp. 152. 


R. A. Fryx, A. M., Pastor, Lewisburg, Pa. 
The Little Horn, or Romanism exposed, delivered May 1854. pp. 12. 


D. R. Focut, Pastor, Bloomfield, Pa. 


Duty of true heart prayer, briefly considered and earnestly enforced, 
by Rev. J. G. Butler, minister of the Evangelical church, Carlisle, Pa., 
1784, With an introductory essay by the Translator, 1854. pp. 42. 

Address delivered before the Education Society of the West Pennsyl- 
Yiuia Synod, 1854. pp. 26. 
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Discourse, portraying the history of the Grindstone Hill church in 
Franklin county, delivered in 1854. pp. 38. 

Two letters addressed to Mr. George Hetrick, by his uncle. 1853. 
pp. 16. 


W. Gurwarpt, A. M., Professor, Mount Pleasant, N. ©. 
Inaugural Address, delivered in Mount Pleasant, N. C., 1855. pp. 16. 


D. Ginzert, M.-D., Professor, Philadelphia. 


Lectute introductory to the course of principles and practice of Sur-, 
gery. 1844. pp. 12. 
Do. 1846. pp. 19. 
Do. 1849. pp. 16. 
Valedictory address to the, graduating class of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania College, 1846. 
Do. Do. Do. 1852. 


Jacop G@rine, Pastor, York, Pa. Natus 1755—Obit 


1807, York, Pa. 


Besiegter Wiedertiiufer, 1783. pp. 92 
Der Verkappte Priester Aaron (uber die Siebentiiger,) 1790. 
Answer to a Methodist Remonstrance. 


J. A. GRABAU, Pastor, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kirchliches Informatorium. 

C. C. Guuntusr, Pastor, New Franklin, Ohio. 
Dialogue on Baptism. 1848. 

J. C. Haas, Teacher, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Martin Luther’s kleiner Katechismus mit beweizenden und erliu- 
ternden Spriichen aus der heiligen Schrift. For the Lutheran Board of 
Publication. Philadelphia: Schaeffer & Koradi, 1856. 


C. A. Hay, A. M., Pastor, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dissertation on Lexicography. 

J.F. Hanpscuvn, Pastor. Natus 1714—Obiit 1764. Phil- 
adelphia. 

Contributor to the Hallische Nachrichten. 

D. Harzaven, Pastor, Mendota, Il. 


History of the Evangelical Lutheran congregation of Hopeful church, 
Boone county, Ky., a discourse delivered at its forty-ninth anniversary. 
1754, pp. 12. 


S. W. Harkey, D. D., Professor, Springfield, Il. 


True Greatness: an address delivered before the Phrenakosmian So- 
ciety of Penna. College, Feb. 22, 1837. pp. 15. 
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Lutheran Sunday School Question Book, ora help to the systematic 
study of the sacred scriptures. Compiled from the German. Frederick, 
Md., 1838. 

The Visiter, editor, Frederick. 1840. 

Translation of Starke’s prayer book, 1844. 

Address delivered at the obsequies in honor of Andrew Jackson, in 
Frederick, 1845. pp. 26. 

Prisons for Women. Frederick 1847. pp. 32. 

Thanksgiving Discourse. 

Our blessings, dangers and duties: Frederick, Md. pp. 20. 

Character and value of an Evangelical ministry, and the duty of the 
church in regard to it. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz. pp. 190. 

Mission of the Lutheran church in America, delivered on the occasion 
of his inauguration as Professor of Theology in Llinois State Universi- 
ty. 1853. pp. 30. 

Church’s best state : Baltimore, 1843. pp. 256. 

The Olive Branch, editor, Springfield, Ill. 1856. 


J. G. Harris, A. M., Pastor, Burlington, Ky. 


Address delivered before the literary societies of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohie. 1852. pp. 23. 


E. L. Hazzuius, D. D., Professor. Natus 1777, Obiit 
1853. Lexington, 8. C. 


Life of Luther, 1813. 

Augsburg Confession with annotations. 

Materials for catechization on passages of scripture, 1823. 

History of the Christian church from the earliest ages to the present 
time. Vol. I. 1842. pp. 277. Baltimore: Publication rooms. 

History of the American Lutheran church from its commencement in 
1685, to the year 1842. Zanesville, Ohio, 1846, pp. 300. 

Inaugural Address, Lexington 8. C., 1834. 

Life of J. H. Stilling, translated from the German. Gettysburg: H. 
C. Neinstedt. 1831. pp. 416. ‘a 

J. H. Hetuurs, D. D., Pastor. Natus 1745—Obiit 1824. 
Philadelphia. 

Taufe und heilige Schrift. Germantown, 1793. pp. 336. 

Unterhaltungen mit Gott. pp. 180. 

Geistliche Lieder. pp. 200. 

Numerous pious works for children. 

Paut HENKEL, Pastor, New Market, Va. Natus 1774— 
Obiit 1825. 

Kurzer Zeitvertreib, bestehend in einigen Liedern, dienlich zur Sitten- 
lehre. Fourth edition. Dayton, Ohio. 1851. pp. 143. 

Sammlung Geistreicher Lieder. 

Several small works for children. 


Church hymn book: consisting of hymns and psalms, original and se- 
lected, adapted to public worship and many other occasions. 


D. Henxet, Pastor, Lincoln Co., N. C. 


A treatise on the person and incarnation of Jesus Christ, in which 
some of the principal arguments of the Unitarians are examined, 
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On Regeneration. 
Answer to Joseph Moore, the Methodist, with a few fragments on the 
doctrine of Justification. 


C. Hunxet, Pastor, Somerset, Ohio. 


On the Reformation, a synodical discourse. 1738. pp. 15. 
Ueber die Kinderzucht, 1822. 


Amprose Henxet, Pastor, New Market, Va. 


Translator of Luther on the Sacraments, or the distinctive doctrines 
of the Hyangelical Lutheran church respecting Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 1853. ; 

The christian book of concord, or-symbolical books of the Hvangeli- 
cal Lutheran church, comprising the three chief symbols, the unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, the Apology, the Smaleald Articles, Luther's 
smaller and larger Catechism, the Formula of Concord and an appendix, 
to which is prefixed an historical introduction. Translated from the 
ene New Market: Published by S. D. Henkel and Brother. pp. 

80. 1854. 


Socrates HenKEL, Pastor, New Market, Va. 


Translation of Luther on the Sacraments, or the distinctive doctrines 
of the Evangelical Lutheran church respecting Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 1853. 8S. D. Henkel & Bro., publishers, New Market, Va. 

The Christian book of concord, &e. 


J. Herest, Pastor, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Inaugural Address of Dr. Schmucker, translated into German, 1826. 
Eyangelisches Magazin, editor, 1830. 


R. Hu, A. M., Pastor, Gettysburg. 


Discourse delivered at the laying of the corner stone of Gateway and 
Lodges of Evergreen Cemetery, Gettysburg. 1855, pp. 12. 


C. HocustetiEr, Pastor, Toledo, Ohio. 


Ob Gottes Wort oder Menschen Meinung gelten soll in der Lehre vom 
heiligen Abendmahle. N. York. 1856. 


J. N. Horrman, A. M., Pastor, Reading, Pa. 


Arndt’s True Christianity, translated from the German. Chambers- 
burg, \Pa., 1834. ; 

Kyangelical Hymns, original and selected, for families and private 
circles. 1838. 

The broken platform: a brief defence of our symbolical books against 
a recent charge of alleged errors. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakis- 
ton, 1856. pp. 96. 


KE. W. Hurrer, A. M., Pastor, Philadelphia. 


Lutheran Home Journal; For the Lutheran Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia, co-editor. 
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G. F. Tiiczur, Pastor, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Leben des Andreas Jackson aus dem Englischen Uebersetat. 1831. 


M. Jacozs, A. M., Professor, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Literary Record and Linnean Journal, editor, Gettysburg. Vol. 2nd, 
1846. 


Ezra Kewuer, D. D., Professor. Natus 1812, Obiit 1848, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Address delivered before the Alumni and Students of the Theological 
Seminary, in the Lutheran church, Gettysburg. 1844. pp. 10. 


E. G. W. Kuyz, Pastor, Baltimore, Md. 


Lutherophilus, in numbers. 
Katechismus auslegung aus Dr. Luther's Schriften und den doles 
lischen Biichern. pp. 440, 


C. P. Krautu, D. D., Professor, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Oration on the advantages of a knowledge of the German Language, 
delivered before the Theological Seminary, ‘Gettysburg, 1832. 

Address delivered at his inauguration as President of Penneylvanis 
College in 1834. pp. 15. 

Address delivered on the anniversary of Washington’s Birth Day.— 
Gettysburg, 1846. pp. 22. 

Human Life: A Baccalaureate address, delivered on the Sabbath be- 
fore Commencement, to the Senior class of Pennsylvania College.— 
1850. pp. 19. 

Discourse on the life and character of Henry Clay, delivered at the 
request of the citizens of Gettysburg. 1852. 

Lutheran Sunday School Hymn Book, Editor. 

Lutheran Intelligencer, Frederick, Md., co- editor. 

Evangelical Review, Gettysburg, Editor. 


pil ae 


C. PorterrieLp Krauts, A. M., Pastor, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Popular amusements, delivered in the Hyangelical Lutheran Church, 
Winchester, Va., 1851. pp. 32. 

The Biblea per fect book: a discourse delivered before the Bible Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania College and Theological Seminary, 1852. pp. 38. 

Discourse suggested by the burning of the old Lutheran church on the 
night of Sept. 27, 1854, delivered in Winchester, Va., the nineteenth 
Sunday after Trinity. pp. 22. , 

Benefits of the Pastoral Office, a Farewell Discourse in Baltimore, 
1845. pp. 32. 


G. F. Krorer, A. M., Pastor, Lancaster, Pa. 


Life of Philip Melanchthon. By Charles F’. Ledderhose. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 1855. ‘Translated from the German. pp. 
364, ; 

Who are the blessed? or meditations on the Beatitudes. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay and Blakiston. 1856. pp. 191. 
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J. C. Kunze, D. D., Pastor. Natus 1740—Obiit 1807, 
New York. 


Ein Wort fiir den Waitand unddas Herz, 1781. pp. 243. 

Geistliche Gedichte. pp. 200. 

Sermons preached by Lawrence Von Buskirk, candidate for the Holy 
Ministry. Editor. New York: 1797, pp. 123. 

Hymn and Prayer Book for the use of such Lutheran churches as use 
the English language. New York: 1795. 

History of the Christian Religion, and history of the Luth. church. 

New method of calculating the great eclipse of June 16, 1806. 


J. D. Kurtz, D. D., Pastor, Baltimore. Natus 1764— 
Obiit 1856. 


Gemeinschaftliches Gesangbuch, editor, Baltimore, 1817. 


B. Kurtz, D. D., Editor, Baltimore, Md. 


Year Book of the Reformation, co-editor, 1844. Publication Rooms, 
Baltimore. pp. 416. 

Prayer in all its forms, secret, ejaculatory, social, in public and in the 
family, and the training of children. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz, 1852. 

. 148. 
Mi theta Prayer Book for the use of families and individuals, partly 
original, but chiefly compiled. With introductory remarks on family 
prayer, together with a selection of hymns, and music adapted to them. 
Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz, 1852. pp. 403. 

The Serial Catechism, or progressive instruction for children, adapted 
to their growth in grace "and knowledge. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz. 

First principles of religion for children. ‘Hagerstown, 1821. 

Sermon on Sabbath Schools. 

Faith, hope, charity. Hagerstown, 1823. 

Pastoral address during his tour through Europe. 

A door opened of the Lord: Introductory sermon. Chambersburg, 
Pa., 1831. 

Ministerial appeal, a valedictory sermon. Hagerstown, Md. 1831. 

Infant Baptism and affusion, with essays on related subjects. 1848. 
Baltimore, pp. 370. 

Address on Temperance. 1824. 

Why are you a Lutheran? 1843, pp. 227. 


W. C. Lanz, M. D., Greensburg, Pa. 
Sketch of the life and character of Rev. Michael Eyster, pp. 24. 


T. Lapz, A. M., Pastor, Malden, N. Y. 


Theological Sketch Book, or skeletons of sermons; carefully arranged 
in systematic order, so as to constitute a complete body of divinity. 2 
vols., 1844. Publication Rooms, Baltimore. 

Mourners comforted. pp. 178. 

Infant Baptism, Baltimore, 1843. pp. 93. 
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G. A. Livtnur, D. D., Pastor, Schoharie, N. Y. 


Lutheran Magazine, co-editor, 1827. 

Augsburg Confession with notes, 1837. 

Memoir of Rey. Walter Gunn, late missionary in India from the Ey. 
Luth. church of the United States. , Albany: HE. H. Pease and Go., 
1855, pp. 156. 

Sermon at the installation of Rev. Lawyer. 1828. 

A synodical discourse on the importance of maintaining the truth as 
a bond of christian union, delivered before Hartwick Synod, 1841, p. 19. 

Liturgy, published by the General Synod, 1832. 


J. G. Locuman, D. D., Pastor. Natus1773—Obiit 1826, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


History, doctrines and discipline of the Lutheran church. © Harris- 
burg, 1818. 

Evangelical Catechism, Harrisburg, 1822. 

Valedictory Sermon at Lebanon, 1815. 

Inaugural Sermon at Harrisburg, 1815. 


A. H. Locuman, A. M., Pastor, York, Pa. 


Rosa of Lindenwald. Translated from the German for the American 
Sabbath School Union. ; 


H. Lupwiae, Editor, N. Y. 
Der Lutherische Herold, New York. 


W. J. Mann, D. D., Pastor, Philadelphia. 


Plea for the Augsburg Confession, in answer to the objections of the - 
definite platform. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1856. pp. 49. 

Der Kirchenfreund, editor, Philadelphia. 

A short explanation of Luther's smaller catechism, with scripture 
proofs and illustrations for the use of families, catechumens and Sun- 
day Schools. 1854. 


C. Marin, M. D., Professor, Lutherville, Md. 


- Lecture on tobacco, and the deleterious effects of its habitual use on 
the moral and physical system of man. Delivered before the Anti-To- 
bacco Society of Pennsylvania College, 1836. pp. 23. 


P. F. Mayne, D. D., Pastor, Philadelphia. 


Liturgy and prayers, published by the Synod of New York. 
Instruction in the principles and duties of the christian religion, for 
children and youth, 1816. 


8. A. Muay, Canton, Ohio. 
Sermon on the death of Rev. C. F. Bergman, 1832. 


W. BR. McCuusyny, A. M., Louisville, Ky. 


Discourse delivered at Louisville, Ky., before the First English Luth. 
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church, exhibiting a concise view of the doctrines, practices and gov- 
ernment of the Hy. Luth. church in the United States. 1843. pp. 13. 


F. V. Metsuemmer, Pastor, Hanover, Pa. 


Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion, mit Beantwortung. 

Deistische Hinwiirfe. 

Gespriiche zwischen einem Protestanten und sop chee Priester. — 
1797, pp. 122. 


JACOB Miuzr, D. D., Pastor, Reading, Pa. 


Discourse delivered on the occasion of the death of Hon. Henry A. 
Muhlenberg. 


G. B. Mrz, D. D., Professor, Hartwick, N. Y. 


Discourse on the fundamental principles of the Reformation, 1831. 

Sermon on the doctrines and discipline of the Evangelical Lutheran 
church, 1837. 

Harmonious action the duty of the church: Sermon on the semi-cen- 
tenial celebration of the N. Y. Synod, 1845. pp. 25. 


J. G. Morris, D. D., Pastor, Baltimore, Md. 


Year Book of the Reformation, co-editor. Baltimore: Publication 
Rooms, 1844, pp. 416. 

An address on the study of natural history, delivered before the Philo- 
mathzean Society of Pennsylvania College, 1841. pp. 33. 

An address delivered before the Linnean Association of Pennsylvania 
College at the dedication of their Hall, Sept. 14th, 1847, pp. 13. 

Martin Behaim, the German Astronomer and Cosmographer of the 
times of Columbus: annual discourse before the Maryland Historical 
Society, 1855, pp. 48. 

Catechumen’s and Communicant’s Companion. Balt., 1831, pp. 250. 

Catechetical a Si on Luther’s Catechism, altered from the Ger- 
man. Baltimore, 1832, pp. 72. 

Henry and Antonio of Dr. Brettschneider, translated from the Ger- 
man, 1824, pp. 254. 

Lutheran Observer, editor, 2 vols., 1831-2. 

Von Leonard’s lectures on Geology, translated fromthe German, 1839. 

Popular exposition of the Gospels, for families, Bible classes and 
Sunday Schools, 2 vols. Balt., 1840. 

Luther’s Catechism illustrated. 

‘ Address at the dedication of Mount Olivet Comensty, Baltimore. 

Sermon on the Reformation. 

The Blind Girl of Wittenberg: a life picture of the times of Luther 
andthe Reformation. For the Lutheran Board of Publication. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay and Blakiston, 1856. pp. 307. 

Life of John Arndt, author of the work on True Christianity. Balti- 
more: T. N. Kurtz, 1853, pp: 237. 

To Rome and back again, or the two proselytes: Adapted from the 
German. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz, 1856. pp. 238. 

Catharine de Bora, or social and domestic scenes in the home of Lu- 
ther. For the Lutheran Board of Publication. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
and Blakiston, 1856. pp. 127. 

: 
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C. A. Morris, York, Pa. ; 


An easy catechism for young children. pp. 38. 
Lieder-Biichlein fiir Kinder, gesammelt und herausgegeben von den 
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PRPEDIE DEI IID IID 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


By Prof, F. L. Apel, Pittsburg, Pa. 


TAKING a historical view of the Teutonic languages, we 
find that they are spoken at present by the most civilized na- 
tions of the globe. The German is not only the vernacular 
tongue in what we now call Germany, Austria, and Prussia 
included, but also in the greatest part of Switzerland, in 
‘Alsace and Lorraine of Fr ance, and with most of the higher 
classes in Poland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 
The Dutch lives in. the Netherlands with the Belgians and 
Hollanders. Danish and Swedish, into which the Nordist 
dialect is split, keep their old dominion in Scandinavia, and 
in the lonely Scotland the Nordish itself is still spoken im its 
ancient purity. The English rules and strikes, root over all 
the grand divisions of the ear th, and is daily gaining more 
ground. For thotfeh it possesses the most mixed characters 
of any known language, the English linguists themselves 
must admit that its basis is Teutonic. 
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This Uncle Sam affords the most cheering sight of all, 
harboring and gathering as he does, to new life and brother- 
hood, his Teutonic nephews, from whatever part of their old 
homes, and in whatever condition they flock under his 
blessed and sheltering roof. In America the linguist can 
converse ina single day with the living representatives of 
the Teutonic, in all its dialects, and their thousand varieties, 
a pleasure which it would require many years to procure him- 
\ self in Hurope. And what a charm les in the observation 
of the multifarious dress which the simple German adopts in 
its confusion with English ! 

Switzerland and England excepted, the Teutonic languages 
held, as early as two thousand years ago, about the same 
countries of the old world, as now. The Romans called 
them Germans, their country Germania. For although Czx- 
sar, in his warfare on the Rhinc, met with a people who, as 
he was told, called themselves Germans, this term nowhere 
else occurs as an appellation of the nation, or of a single 
tribe of it. The coincidence in. sound with the Teutonic 
word haerman, wehrman, warman, a warrior, may have led 
to the word; or German, Germania was coined by the Ro- 
mans themselves, from gigno, germen, germanus, i. e., the 
sense of aborigines, indigenous, autochthon. 

The Germans always called themselves (the Scandinavians 
excepted, who adopted the appellation of Normans, and de- 
rived their origin from the <Aesir, Asen) Deutsche, their 
country Deutschland. We already meet this name in the 
Teutones, who, in 144 A. C., in company with the Cimbeus, 
attacked Italy. ‘Tacitus, im his Germania, tells us that the 
Germans “celebrant carminibus antiquis, Tuisconem (Tuisto- 
nem) deum terra editum et filium Manum originem gentis 
conditoresque Manno tres filios assignant.”’ » 

Thus we get, without any difficulty, the term, Tuisco Ma- 
nus, Deutsher Mann, Deutshmann. The root of the word 
is, thinda (Sos) and its derivative thindisho, é§yxs, 
meaning most probably the people, par excellence, like the 
Latin gens and gentiles. Of course, besides this generic 
appellation, the single tribes had a peculiar name, as, for in- 
stance, Goths (the meaning of which word is not yet clear), 
Franks, the free, Longobards, Lombards, not from their long 
beards, for long hair, both on head and face, was the greatest 
ornament with all Deutschmen, but from their long spears, 
barte, bare; Saxons from their swords of stone, Lat. Saxum ; 
Angles, a tribe of the Saxons, from their occupation as fish- 
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ermen, and occasionally as pirates; Allemanns, all men, all 
warriors. After several tribes of the Deutshmen had settled 
abroad, as the Franks in Gaul, the Lombards in Italy, the 
Goths in Spain, the Angles in England, new languages sprang 
up among their descendants, and other names were given to 
the old Fatherland and its inhabitants. The Franks, French, 
called the Deutschen and their country Allemands, Allemagne, 
from their nearest neighbors the Allemans, on both banks of 
the Rhine. The same appellation was adopted by the Span- 
iards, from their neighbors, the French. The Angles, after 
they themselves had been conquered by the French, Normans, 
and thus had become English, remembered nothing but the 
Roman name Germany, Germano, and restricted the appella- 
tion of Dutch, Dutchman to Holland (who call themselves 
“nederduitsch,”’ lower Germans). The Italians alone, though 
they call the country Germania, Allemania, have retained 
the appellation of Tedesco. 

In regard to the cultivation of the Teutonic languages and 
their literature, we should distinguish three periods: 1) till 
the art of printing was invented; 2) till the end of the eigh- 
teenth century; 3) till now; or in round numbers, 860—_ 
1500; 1500—1700; 1700—1856. 

Nobody is under so great obligations to christianity as the 
Teutonic linguist. The Bible was, if not the first, the most 
important book rendered into Teutonic. The glory of having 
first done this, belongs to Bishop Ulfilas, who, as early as in 
the second half of the fourth century, translated the Bible 
into Gothic. 

But parts of the Gospel, in a rough manuscript, which is 
still preserved at the University of Upsala, and some frag- 
ments of the Old Testament, recently discovered by Prof. 
Vajo, in Italy, have come to us. This is the most precious 
remnant of all the Teutonic languages. ‘Then came the 
translations of the Bible in Anglo-Saxon, Saxon and Franco 
Allemannia or old high Deutsch. Many other valuable wri- 
tings of the first period are extant, as the Anglo Saxon laws, 
the Nordish Eddar, the Allemanniac Niebelungen, ete. We 
must, however, not expect grammars or dictionaries of an 
note in this time. Again, in the second period, the Bible 
now published in German, Dutch, English, Swedish and Dan- 
ish, and read by all classes, rescued the ‘Teutonic languages 
from any further degeneration, doing them more service than 
the dictionaries del’ Academie Francaise or della Crusea 
haye rendered to the French and Italian languages. Luther’s 
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version of the Bible remains to this day, an unrivaled model 
of plain, chaste and vigorous language, and the corner stone 
of German literature. ‘Whatever has nourished the spirit 
and form of language, whatever has revived it, and called 
forth the flowers of modern poetry, we owe to none more 
deeply than to Luther.” These are the words of Jacob 
Grimm, in the preface to his Grammar. 

Many Teutonic manuscripts that had been mouldering in 
the dust of the libraries, were published. Grammars and 
dictionaries of all the different Teutonic dialects appeared. 
The English took again the lead, as their Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers had done in spreading christianity over Germany. 
The Germans soon overtook them, but as their labors were 
overlooked by most other nations, so nobody, not even they 
themselves, thought yet of treating the Teutonic languages 
as one whole, independently of the Classic and Shemitic lan- 
guages. Only in our present age, most especially since the 
last thirty years, the brightest light has begun to shine, as 
over all philology, so in particular over the Teutonic lan- 
guages. 

The English discovered in the East Indies a philological 
mine of inexhaustible treasures, and from 1780 to 1300, Sir 
‘William Jones and many other English Orientalists communi- 
cated to the astounded philologists of Europe the dug up ore. 
English, Italian, French linguists were delighted at beholding 
the perfections of the never before dreamed of Sanscrit; but 
they hardly knew what to do with the new comer, till the 
German linguists took the matter into their hands. They 
combined the new materials with the old, melted all in the 
crucible of comparative philology, and gave us a comparative 
grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Litthau, Sla- 
vonic, Gothic, Teutonic and Celtic; with a glossarium Sancris- 
tum, In quo omnes radices et vocabula usitatissima explican- 
tur et cum vocabulis Graecis, Latinis, Germanicis, Lithua- 
nicis, Slavicis, Celticis comparantur. The European tongues 
wandered from central Asia into Hurope. The first were un- 
doubtedly the Celts (woodmen), then came the Teutones, 
partly branching off as Greeks and Romans to the south and 
west, partly as Germans taking an eastern and northern di- 
rection. Then followed the Slavons (the glorious) and last 
appeared the Tartars. 

Let us present a single example to show how Indo-Euro- 
pean, though separated for so long a time, resemble each oth- 
er to the present day: Eng. tooth; Dutch, Dan., Swed. tand; 
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Germ. Zahn; Lat. dens; Gr. éSovs; Sanscrit: danta., Root. 
dans, to bite. 

Now, at length, we know what the Teutonic languages were 
andare. The German linguists searched them in the minu- 
test points, from their cradle to their establishment in Hurope. 
Here, in their new home, they traced their growth and devel- 
opment, from their first appearance down to the middle ages, 
and from thence to the modern times. They concurrently 
compared the Latin and Greek, Slavonic and Sanserit, and 
called upon the Romanic languages themselves (Italian, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese) to. tell what garb the Teu- 
tonic pilgrims had put on in their intercourse with the am 
and Latin. 

Young, and of comparatively modern date, the science of 
language has still, already led to results surpassing the most 
sanguine hopes. A. proper idea of the exalted dignity of 
language, as the most ‘direct outward manifestation of man’s 
divine mind, has taken the place of vague notions andabsurd 
surmises. Shrewd devices and random guesses have given 
way before a philosophic knowledge of the admirable struc- 
ture of language, and a better acquaintance with its history. 
Societies have been formed, and chairs established in univer- 
sities, for the critical study of modern, as well as of ancient 
languages; men like Bunsen, Grimm and Humboldt, have 
lent their time and their genius, to aid the new science. Lan- 
guage was, and is now, studied as the noblest and most char- 
acteristic manifestation of the human mind, as the great in- 
strument by which the word of God and the law of man 
speaks, by which alone the sciences flourish, the arts live, and 
nations can foster love, honor and true glory. 
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ARTICLE VIIL 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By Chas. 
Hodge, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
Broadway. 1856. 


We are much gratified to note, from year to year, the able commenta- 
ries upon divers parts of Holy Writ, produced by American theologians. 
Some of the very best Biblical commentaries are by American divines, 
among whom the author of the present work holds a very high rank. 
That so many commentaries have been, of late years, produced in this 
country and abroad, upon the epistle to the Ephesians, may be justly re- 
garded as evidence that the profound importance of this most fervently 
eloquent outpouring of an inspired mind, is more and more felt and ap- 
preciated, Only in our last number we noticed a valuable commentary 
on this epistle, by a learned and highly esteemed friend; and much that 
we there said, is, mutatis mutandis, applicable to the work now before 
us. Both works are by men whose doctrinal and ecclesiastical systems 
differ from ours, and of course we find a few things in their writings, 
which we cannot subscribe. But except on isolated points, we cordially 
agree with them, and would fain hope that we are of one spirit with 
them. Dr. Hodge has long been known to the theological and christian 
world as a thorough Biblical scholar, and his practical works are very 
generally esteemed. The work now under consideration affords the most 
honorable evidence of his conscientious fidelity as a student of Scrip- 
ture, and of his profound learning as a professor of theology. It i8 im- 
possible to read this work attentively, without becoming satisfied thatthe 
author has not only read the inspired volume understandingly, but that 
he is a mature christian, well prepared, through much observation, and 
through long experience in the service of Christ, to point out, explain 
and illustrate to others the practical bearings and consistent application 
of sacred truth. His is not that merely theoretical knowledge which 
may be derived from the lectures or writings of others: he has drunk 
deep of the living waters of the fountain-head, and has heen fitted, by 
their quickening and invigorating power, to become the instructor and 
guide of others. He has consulted, and made use of the best German 
Commentators, excepting Stier, upon this epistle; but, inquiring and 
judging for himself, he does not serve up other men’s views, but gives 
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us the results of his own careful investigations and studies. He makes 
no pompour display of learned authorities, but presents, in a lucid and 
vigorous style, with the humble, yet firm decision of one who is ready to 
give an answer to all inquirers of the hope that is in him, the conclu- 
sions to which his own candid and faithful examination of the sacred 
text have led him. Thus his commentary is characterized by great di- 
rectness of language. While no pains are spared to explain and eluci- 
date every part of this important epistle, and while, in connexion with 
passages that may be and are differently interpreted, various opinions 
are cited, and the one most probably correct, is duly pointed out, there 
is no needless verbosity: no more is said, at any place, than is necessary 
to afford a clear and full understanding of the Apostle’s language. This 
conciseness and terseness of expression and exposition appear conspic- 
uously in the introduction, in which the various interesting and impor- 
tant general considerations connected with the epistle, are discussed in 
sections as brief as is consistent with a just and satisfactory exhibition 
of their respective subjects. The entire work is equally creditable to 
the author, and honorable to American theological literature, and will 
prove a most valuable addition to the library of every earnest student 
and the Sacred Scriptures. 


A Memoir of Adelaide Leaper Newton. By the Rey. John 
Baillie, Minister of the Free Church of Scotland, London; 
Author of ‘Memoirs of Hewitson,” ete. New York: Robt. 
Carter & Brothers, Broadway. 1856. 


Tuts is one of those charming christian biographies with which, we 
are happy to know, the present age has been quite frequently favored. 
It records the life and experiences, delineates the character, and com- 
ments upon the sayings and writings of a true child of God, whose earth- 
ly career did not exceed the brief space of thirty years. Although we 
have the memoirs of many in whom the fruits of the spirit have been 
truly abundant and delightful, there are few lives recorded, of which the 
love of Christ had, at so early an age, so entirely become the all-absorb- 
ing principle, or which had been so thoroughly purified, sanctified and 
beautified by the power of God’s truth and grace in the gospel. There 
is here a most beautiful and winning example of a cheerful renunciation 
of the world, its fashions, follies and pleasures, amidst the most alluring 
temptations and ample facilities to enjoy all it has to give, and ofa 
trustful, hopeful, prayerful, humble, consistent and ever-rejoicing disci- 
pleship, a devoted following after Jesus, a faithful bearing of the cross, 
an earnest testifying to the peace and happiness of the christian profes- 
sion. It is one of those books which, while they thrill our souls with 
delightful emotions, at the same time awaken us to the most earnest and 
solemn inquiry into the sincerity of our own professions, and to the 
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most searching examination as regards the correspondence of our walk 
and conversation with our high and holy calling. “The Scriptures were 
wrought into the very texture of her inner life: she fed upon them in 
her heart.” “Grace has seldom shone brighter in any vessel of clay. 
And for the honor of the Sauior, and the consolation of his church, the 
memorial of what was done in her, for her, and by her, ought not to be 
lost.” 

Parents who would place before their children, especially their daugh- 
ters, an example consummately beautiful of that sacred profession by 
which the doctrine of God, our Savior is adorned in all things, cannot 
more effectually do this, than by placing in their hands this charming 
and precious volume. 


The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the 
History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Arthur Helps. Two Volumes. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1856. 


Tux historic ground covered by this work has already, in its general 
aspects, been made familiar to the reading public, through a number and 
variety of more or less meritorious works. But as in every distinct sec- 
tion of human history, there are particular points of relative interest, 
only slightly, or even not at all, noticed by the general historian, so also, 
and perhaps pre-eminently, on the portion here presented. The author 
of the work before us, being much interested in the general subject of 
slavery, and having already written a good deal upon it, began to inves- 
tigate the origin of modern slavery. Other questions also, bearing, 
closely upon slavery, and especially with respect to the distribution of 
races in the New World, arose in his mind, and led him on to researches, 
which soon satisfied him that there was much to be told about the early 
discoveries and conquests in America. which is not to be met with in its 
history as hitherto narrated. Thus he felt himself, at last, induced to 
present the results of his extensive and careful investigations to the pub- 
lic, and, as he soon found that he had undertaken a larger work than he 
had expected, we have here before us two good-sized and deeply inter- 
esting volumes. He states his plan briefly as follows: “To bring before 
the reader, not conquest only, but the results of conquest, the mode of 
colonial government which ultimately prevailed, the extirpation of na- 
tive races, the introduction of other races, the growth of slavery, and the 
settlement of the encomiendas, on which all Indian society depended— 
has been the object of this history.” In the pursuit of this design, he 
relates the story of the Spanish discoveries and conquests in our hemis- 
phere; yet he follows no beaten path, no unbroken thread of narrative, 
but tells his story in his own way, the nature of his subject making it 
necessary forhim to change the scene often, to transfer the reader from 
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one point of view to another frequently: to convey him from the New 
World to the court of Spain, to the private cabinet of some powerful 
minister: thence again into the track of some resolute conqueror: now 
into the midst of one colony, now of another. If thus the mere historic 
interest is weakened, it is in subserviency to a still higher interest, the 
exhibition of causes and their effects, of measures and their results, the 
study and comprehension of which are beyoud measure interesting and 
important, not only to the statesman, but still more so to the true friend 
of mankind, the christian philanthropist. The mere story of discovery, 
conquest and colonization, subordinate as it is here, is exceedingly well 
told, and many important facts, not found in other historical works, are 
given. But itis the character and measures of the administration of 
the several Spanish colonial governors in America, the introduction and 
progress of Indian—afterwards succeeded by negro—slayvery, and the 
frightful effects which resulted from the adoption of this horrid system, 
upon which the author chiefly lays out his strength. Here itis quite 
startling to observe how Ovando, an able and perhaps, on the whole, 
well-meaning man, ignored the humane instructions of queen Isabella, 
and in spite of her positive charge to treat the Indians with the same 
equal justice and humanity as other sulyects of the crown of Spain, gave 
full scope to the execrable system, which soon swept entire races of In- 
dians into the tomb, and depopulated whole islands and districts. Deeply 
interesting, in this connexion, are the earnest protest of the Dominicans 
against Indian slavery, and the strenuous efforts of one of the order, 
father Antonio, to effect the abrogation of the inhuman system. The 
author goes over the whole ground of the Spanish conquests and coloni- 
zation in North and South America, and the adjacent islands, giving a 
full account of the administration of the successive governors in the 
several colonies, and depicting, in ample detail, the atrocities and horri- 
ble results of these administrations, all which is varied with thrilling 
narratives of daring enterprize, and strange incidents and adventures. 
He derives much interesting and valuable information from the writings 
of Lag Casas, himself a colonist and then a reformer, whose work, by 
the by, on the conquest of Mexico, is, for reasons best known to papal 
authorities, studiously concealed from the public eye. Las Casas is the 
prominent personage in the second volume. Unfortunately his scheme 
for the relief of the Indians, involved the introduction of negro slaves, 
an error which this honest man frankly acknowledged in his old age, but 
which, had his suggestions and plans been strictly carried out, would 
probably never have unfolded itself into that colossal system which now 
so much disturbs our republic. 

Long as this notice is, we have given but a few hints respecting the 
character and contents of the work before us: our readers will find it 
rich in interesting and important informatton: it is calmly and candidly 
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Written, moderate in its tone, and temperate in its language, thoroughly 
humane in its principles, full of practical wisdom and enlarged views, 
and in every respect a most valuable contribution to historic literature. 


The Life und Adventures of James P. Beckworth, Moun- 
taineer, Scout, and Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Na- 
tion of Indians. With Lllustrations.— Written from his 
own Dictation. By T. D. Bonner. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers. 1856. 


THis extraordinary narrative recounts the singular career, the wild and 
romantic adventures of a white man, who, after a series of remarkable 
experiences as a mountaineer, scout, and pioneer, &c., in the far distant 
west, became domesticated among the warlike Crow Indians, who, in 
consequence of-his daring and almost always successful bravery, after 
some time elected him their chief. After directing their affairs for a 
number of years, conforming in all things to their customs, and estab- 
lishing a most formidable reputation as a warrior, he finally returned to 
civilized life, and rendered a variety of important services to the U.S. 
government. It cannot be denied that the subject of this autobiography 
displayed some high traits of character; but the Indian morality and 
social customs which he adopted, are extremely reprehensible; and in 
some instances very revolting. The narrative possesses a practical and 
permanent value, chiefly in the ample and accurate information which it 
communicates respecting the character, pursuits and customs of the In- 
dian tribes that rove over the mountains and vast prairies of the Great 
West, 


Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on 
the Messianic Predictions. By H. W. Hengstenberg, Dr. 
and Prof. of Theology in Berlm. (2d Edition greatly im- 
proved.) ‘Translated from the German by the Rev. Theod. 
Meyer, Hebrew Tutor in the New College, Edinburgh. 
Vol. Land I. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 88 George 
Street, &c. Philadelphia: Smith & English. 


) 


Heyestensere’s Christology has long been known in the U. States, 
through the translation of the Rev. Dr. Keith, of the Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary. It has long been regarded as an exceedingly able expo- 
sition of the Messianie Prophecies. Dr. Hengstenberg brought to the 
task of explaining these prophecies a sanctified intellect of high order, 
great learning and sound piety. His eminent success has opened the 
way for a new edition, much improved by further investigations, this is 
now in a course of publication in a new translation, and two volumes 
haye been issued. The character of Hengstenberg is so well established 
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B 
in the department ef Old Testament exegesis, and the work so well 


known in its earlier form, that it needs no additional recommendation, 
now that it reappears with a higher finish and an ampler elaboration. 


Tuar admired work, Stier’s “Words of Christ,” or rather Discourses 
of Christ, in a fourth volume, is already before us. Purchasers can have 
it from Smith and English, Philadelphia. It has so often received our 
commendation, and has so fully established its reputation as an enlight- 
ened and reverential, and devout exposition of our Lord’s Discourses, 
that it seems superfluous to do more than announce the progress of the 
translation, and inform our readers that it can be procured by them. 


American Lutheranism ; or, Examination of the Lutheran 
Symbols, on certain dasputed topics: including a reply to 
the Plea of Rev. W.J. Mann. By 8.8. Schmucker, 
D.D., Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological 
Seminary of the General Synod at Gettysburg, Pa. Har- 
nestly contend for the faith, once delivered to the Saints. 
Jude 8. Baltimore: Published by ‘I. Newton Kurtz, 151 
West Pratt Street, 1856. 


Tuis work of a well known Lutheran theologian, has thus far not re- 
ceived much notice through the press, at least we are not aware that it 
has, but is destined, we think, to call forth much criticism, both favora- 
‘ple and unfavorable. We have already heard very different judgments 
concerning it. In this form, we prefer saying nothing either in praise or 
dispraise; we will leave its merits to be determined by those who are 
fond of controversy, and who may regard it as their vocation to respond 
to the call of the author, expressed in the motto: Contend, &e. 


The Last Times. An Earnest Discussion of momentous 
Themes. By J. A. Seiss, A. M., Author of “Lectures on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,” “Baptist System Examined,” 
and Pastor of the Lombard Street Lutheran Church, Bal- 
timore, Md. Baltimore: Published by T. Newton Kurtz, 
151 West Pratt Street, 1856. 


Ir a reviewer should say nothing about a book till he has read it, our 
lips ought to be closed, for we have not found time to read this recent 
issue of the press. We desire, however, to announce the arrival, as early 
as possible, of a work which carries with it aname of authorship known 
in our churches, and associated with talent and activity. We can, assu- 
ming the prophetic office, promise our author many readers, some admi- 
rers, and some who, whatever ability they may accord his discussions, 
will not embrace his scheme, either in its leading features or details. 
We understand this to be what we are familiar with from other pens, aw 
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advocacy of the literal reign of Christ on earth, and that mode of expo- 
sition of prophecy which regards “Christ’s coming as making the mil- 
lenium, and not the millenium which is to prepare the world for Christ's 
coming.” 

If we and our readers promise the respected author a careful perusal 
of his book, in due time, and submission to his argument, if convinced 
by it, he will be satisfied. We promise—our readers must decide for 
themselves. 


Antrittsrede, gehalten am 16. April, 1856, zu Gettysburg, 
von Karl F. Schaeffer, D. D., Professor der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur in Pennsylvania College, und deut- 
scher Professor der Theologie am Prediger-Seminar zu 
Gettysburg, Pa. Nebst der an ihn in Englisher Sprache 
gehaltenen Hinfiihrungsrede, von Ehrw. Joh. Ulrich. Auf 
Verlangen der Directoren des Seminars gedruckt. New 
York: Heinrich Ludwig, Buchdrucker, No. 45 Vesey 
Strasse. 1856. 


Tur inaugural address of Dr. Schaeffer, and the charge of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors to him, have, we presume, been exten- 
sively read in our church. The subject selected by Dr. Schaeffer is one 
of the most interesting in dogmatic history. It may be called “the de- 
velopment of the doctrine of the Redeemer.” Its various aspects are 
historically deduced and luminously exhibited. No one interested in 
theological studies, of whatever school, can fail to derive gratification 
from its perusal. His own position is that of the strictest orthodoxy 
according to the symbols of the Lutheran church. 

Mr. Ulrich’s charge, with a lower symbolical tone, is replete with ex- 


cellent counsel, conceived in the best spirit, and uttered with words 
which cannot be misunderstood. 


Dr. Martin Luther's kleiner Catechismus mit beweisenden 
und erkliérenden Spriichen aus der heiligen Schrift. Zu- 
sammengestellt von J. C. Haas, Lehrer an der deutsch- 
evangelisch-lutherischen St. Michaelis- und Zions-Gemein- 
de in Philadelphia. For the Lutheran Board of Publica- 
tion. Philadelphia: Verlag von Schaefer & Koradi, Siid- 
west-Ecke der 4ten und Woodstrasse. 1856. 


Luruer’s smaller catechism, and a large collection of scripture pas- 
sages to elucidate it, constitute this work. It receives the highest endorse- 
ment from the brethren, Schaeffer, Schmauck and Welden, committee of 
the Pennsylvania Synod. The imprimatur of the Lutheran Board of 
Publication supersedes any special commendation from us, 
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The Lutheran Almanac, for the year of our Lord and Sa- 

— vtor Jesus Christ, 1857. Being, until the 4th of July, the 
81st of the Independence of the United States. Arran- 
ged according to the system of German Calendars. Adapt- 
ed-to latitude 40° and meridian of Baltimore. With val- 
uable statistical information. Baltimore: Published and 
sold by T. Newton Kurtz, Publisher, Bookseller and Sta- 
tioner, 151 Pratt Street, opposite the Maltby house. 


Tue Lutheran Almanac for the year 1857 is already on ourtable. In 
addition to the matter usually contained in such publications, it has sta- 
tistical information in regard to our church, a clerical register of great 
value, and edifying selections of a religious character, from various 
sources. 


Elements of Criticism: By Henry Home of Kames, one 
of the Lords Commissiners of Judiciary in Scotland. Re- 
vised, with omissions, additions and a new analysis. Edit- 
ed by Rev. James R. Boyd. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 1856. pp. 486. 


Tuts incomparable and popular treatise of Lord Kame on criticism, 
was first published in 1761, and has long occupied a position in the Col- 
leges and Academies of our Jand. There is no ether work, even at this 
period, that can well supply its place. It cannot belaid aside in our ed- 
ucational course, without serious disadvantage to the student. There 
are, however, some objections to the original edition, which have pre- 
vented its universal adoption as a text-book. These defects the Ameri- 
can editor has attempted to remove, and, we think, with eminent success, 
thereby greatly increasing the value of the work. Frequent abbreyia- 
‘dons and emissious have been made in the text and notes, where the 
matter was obsolete, unnecessary or indelicate. Every thing has been 
stricken out, which impaired the excellence and usefulness of the book. 
Considerable additions, selected from recent and valuable sources, such 
as Cousin, Jeffrey, Alison, Hazlitt, President Hopkins, are given, for the 
purpose of elucidating and illustrating the principles of the author. The 
editor has also prepared an analysis of the book, distributed at the bot- 
tom of each page, which will be found most convenient for teacher and 
pupil. The volume, in its present improved form, is better adapted to 
the purpose intended, than any similar production with which we are 
acquainted, and we are happy to add our testimony to its merits. The 
work is used as a text book in the course of study prescribed in Penn- 
sylvania College. It deserves a place in all our institutions of learning. 
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The Science of the English Language: A Practical Gram- 
mar, in which words, phrases and sentiments are classified 
according to therr offices, and their various relations to one 
another. Illustrated by a complete system of diagrams. 
By S. W. Clarke, A.M. New York: A.S. Barnes & 
Co. 1856. pp. 310. 

Analysis of the English Sentence, designed for advanced 
Classes in English Grammar. By A. 8. Welch, A. M. 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 1856. pp. 269. 


TuEse are excellent books, prepared by experienced teachers, and 
worthy the attention of those to whom the business of instruction has 
been committed. Weare glad to see so many excellent educational 
books issued from the press at the present day. A. S. Barnes & Oo. are 
entitled to the thanks of the public, for the share they are contributing 
to the good work. 


Elementary Moral Lessons for Schools and Families: By 
M. F. Cowdery, Superintendent of Public Schools, Sandus- 
ky, Ohio. The good alone are great. Philadelphia: H. 
Cowperthwait & Co. 1856. pp. 261. 


Tuis volume is designed as introductory to a series the author is pre* 
paring upon this important department of education—that which per- 
tains to social duties and moral obligations—a subject at present so 
much neglected in our schools; The book is admirably adapted to the 
work of moral instruction, and could be used with great profit in all our 
elementary institutions. It is intended to aid the teacher in a general 
presentation of those common virtues and duties, to which very early 
attention should be given. Moral precepts are laid down, illustrated by 
interesting narratives, and questions adapted to the capacities of the 
young, are added for the purpose of awakening inquiry, and impressing 
the truths on the mind of the pupil. 


To Rome and back again: or the two Proselytes: Adopted 
from the German. By John G. Morris, D.D., Pastor of 
the First English Lutheran Church; Baltimore: 'T. New« 
ton Kurtz. 1856. pp. 


Tuis book contains an interesting narrative of the apostacy of the son 
of a Lutheran minister from the faith of his fathers to that of Rome, 
and his subsequent conversion and return to Protestantism: also of the 
means by which an intelligent young woman isdelivered from the errors 
of Romish superstition, and brought to a saving acquaintance with the 
truth. The work presents a valuable exhibition of the points in dispute 
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between Romanists and Protestants, and a successful refutation of the 
principles of the former. It is an excellent and seasonable production. 
The able argument it presents, the vivacity with which it is written, and 
the christian spirit which it evinces, cannot fail to make it popular, and 
a most acceptable offering to the publie. 


A System of Physical Geography ; containing a desertp- 
tion of the National features of the land and water, the 
phenomena of the atmosphere, and the distribution of ve- 
getable and animal life, to that is added a treatise on the 
physical Geography of the United States. By D. M. 
Warren. The whole embellished by numerous engravings 
and illustrated by several copper-plate and electrotyped 
maps and charts, drawn especially for the work. By James 
H. Young. Philadelphia: H. Cowperthwait & Co. 1856. 
Quarto. pp. 92. 


To the young, perhaps, there is no study more attractive or better cal- 
culated to elevate and expand the mind, than that of Physical Geogra- 
phy, and every effort made to increase the advantages connected with 
instruction in this science, should be regarded with interest. In the 
preparation of the work before us, the greatest care has been exercised, 
the highest and most recent authorities have been consulted, and the re- 
sults of their extensive labors, in a condensed and well arranged form, 
presented. The engravings designed to illustrate the text, together with 
the maps, are very beautiful, and greatly add to the value of the book. 
The publishers also deserve praise for the ability with which they have 
executed their part. 


Regina, the German Captive; or True Piety among the low- 
ly. By Rev. R. Weiser, President of the Central Col- 
lege of Iowa, Fort des Moines, Iowa. Baltimore: T. N. 
Kurtz. 1856. pp. 252. 


Tux main facts of this book are found in the Hallische Nachrichten, in 
a narrative given by Rey. Dr. Muhlenberg, who tells us that he was visit- 
ed at his own home by the captive, from the mother of whom he received 
all the circumstances related. It is a story of thrilling interest, and can- 
not fail to please and edify the young. The work has been prepared for 
the Sabbath Schools of our church, and it is deserving a place in eyery 
library. We have valuable material in the history of our own Zion, and 
we are glad that there is a disposition to gather it up and make use of it 
for the benefit of our people. The book contains much useful informa- 
tion. The moral tone is good, and many useful reflections are presented. 
Dr. Muhlenberg, in closing his account of Regina, says: “Irom this nar- 
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rative we learn the importance of early religious instruction. Here was 
a child cast off from all religious influences. among wicked savages, and 
yet the seeds of piety sown in her young breast, continued to grow, even 
under the most unfavorable circumstances.” We thank Mr. Weiser for 
the service he has done, and most cheerfully commend the volume to the 
attention of our church. 


Catharine de Bora; or, Social and Domestic Scenes in the 
Home of Luther. By John G. Morris, D. D.  Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 127. 


Tus is an interesting and instructive volume, the result of considera- 
ble research, containing many facts and incidents in the domestic life of 
the Reformer not before published. Luther and his devoted companion 
are presented in a very attractive light, whilst many of the slanderous 
charges brought against both, are most satisfactorily removed, and their 
character happily vindicated. We have read the work with great pleasure. 
We regard it as a valuable contribution to the literature of our church, 
and trust the author will be encouraged to continue his labors in this same 
department of literature, which he has so successfully commenced. 


Holy Words; or the Sermon on the Mount. By our Lord . 
Jesus Christ, as reported by the inspired Evangelists. Bal- 
timore: T. N. Kurtz. 1856. pp. 95. 


Weare indebted to the publisher for an elegantly bound, gilt copy of 
this inimitable sermon, arrauged, we believe, by Rev. J. A. Seiss, Pastor 
of the Lombard Street church. It will answer as an appropriate gift 
book, during the approaching holidays, for the children of our Sabbath 
Schools and others. Whilst we wish for the volume a large circulation, 
we commend the discourse itself to the careful study of all who cherish 
the words of Him, who spake as man never before spake. 


Lectures on English History and Tragic Poetry, as illustra- 
ted by Shakspeare. By Henry Reed, LL. D., Late Profes- 
sor in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Parry 
& McMillan. 1856. pp. 466. 


Tus is a most yaluable contribution to the literature of our country, 
from the posthumous papers of Professor Reed, and is, in every respect, 
worthy of the high reputation which the distinguished author, during 
life, enjoyed. The volume embraces two courses of lectures on the his- 
torical plays of Shakspeare, and on tragic poetry, as illustrated by the 
dramas of King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet and Othello. The plan of the 
work is entirely novel. “The drama,” in the words of the editor, “is not 
used merely as a mode of illustrating historical records, or lightening 
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their gravity, not as a means of entertainment and relief, but as an in- 
strument of deep philosophy, in combining the great departments of 
human thought and knowledge.” The author himself says, “I seek this 
combination, not so much as a means of relieving the severity of histo- 
rical study, and making it more attractive, as because I have a deep 
conviction, that poetry has a precious form of its own for the preserva- 
tion of historical truth; that it can so revivify the past, can put such life 
into it, as to make it imperishable.” The execution of the plan is ad- 
mirable, the effort a most successful one. It is a work of no ordinary 
merit, and will prove a permanent memorial of its gifted author.— 
Throughout the volume you see his delicacy of taste, his varied and ele- 
gant culture, his chaste and correct style, his simplicity and gentleness 
of spirit, his moral purity and Christian character. Professor Reed was 
one of the most cultivated minds our country has produced, and we are 
sure that the effort to perpetuate his usefulness will be gratefully regard- 
ed by all who can appreciate literary merit, and value moral worth. 

We are under obligations to our accomplished friend, W. B. Reed, 
Esq., for presenting the public with this interesting and instructive yol- 
ume. A most pleasant feature connected with the work, is the affec- 
tionate interest with which he cherishes the memory of a fond and de- 
voted brother. The editor has executed his part with great ability. The 
notes, he has added, greatly increase the interest of the book. We are 
glad to receive the intimation that he has in contemplation the prepara- 
tion of the memoir of his brother's life and correspondence, and we in- 
dulge the hope that the execution of the work will not be long delayed. 


Knowledge is power: A view of the productive forces of 
Modern Society, and the Results of Labor, Capital and 
Skill. By Charles Knight. Revised and edited with addi- 
tions. By David A. Wells, A.M. Illustrated with num- 
erous engravings. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1856. pp. 
503. 


Tue author of this volume was the originator and editor of the “Pen- 
ny Magazine’ and other useful works, in which he evinced his ability to 
communicate important knowledge, in an agreeable and popular manner. 
The object of this publication is, to present in a concise and familiar 
form, the nature and variety of the productive forces of modern society, 
together with the results that have been secured by the union of labor 
capital and skill. Numerous examples and statistics are given as illus- 
trations of the principles laid down, drawn in a great measure from the 
history of the civilization, progress and present condition of the Anglo- 
Saxon races. Although not a formal treatise on Political Eeonomy, it 
may be regarded as an excellent introduction to that science, which is 
awakening an increased attention throughout the country. The book is 
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designed more especially for the young, that they, through an accumula- 
tion of interesting facts, may rightly appreciate the principles upon 
which the security and happiness of society every where depends. The 
American editor has improved the character of the work, and made it 
more useful, by omitting matter exclusively English and local, and sub- 
stituting information of a similar nature, derived from American sources. 
The wood cuts with which the work is illustrated, are beautiful, and 
greatly enhance the value of the volumie. We are pleased to recom- 
mend the book, and desire for it an extensive circulation, 


Questions on the Lives of the Patriarchs, embracing the 
book of Genesis. By John Todd, D. D., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Author of “Sabbath School Teacher,” ‘Lectures to Chil- 
dren,” ete. etc. Northampton, Mas.: Hopkins, Bridgman 
& Co. 1856. pp. 125. 


Tuts is a new Sabbath School Question Book, arranged somewhat 
upon an original plan, by one who has successfully devoted much of his 
time to the instruction of the young. It was prepared for Dr. Todd’s 
own school, and was given out in sheets, lesson by lesson. The work 
met with favor, and it was supposed that its usefulness would be extend- 
ed, if published. The author, therefore, revised the scattered sheets and 
prepared them for the press. The peculiar characteristics of the book 
are, that it presents truth illustrated and brought out by a reference to 
the lives of men; that, where the question seems needed to make the 
history complete, and the answer is above the child’s reach, the answer 
is given; and that at the close of the lesson, practical instructions are 
drawn from that lesson, upon which the teacher can dwell to any extent, 
and in this way, the hope is entertained, that a taste and a habit, in both 
teacher and scholar, will be created, of domg the same, whenever they 
read the word of God. The great events brought out in the volume are, 
the Creation—the marriage institution—the Sabbath—the fall of man— 
the flood—the dispersion of men and the origin of languages—the call- 
ing of Abraham, and the organization of the church in him. The men 
introduced are Adam, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Melchisedek, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph and his brethren. 


The book has had the highest commendations bestowed upon it by 
clergymen and teachers. So far as we have examined it, we are pleased 
with its design and execution, and take pleasure in commending it to 
the attention of those, for whose benefit it has been specially prepared. 


Harper’s Magazine pays us its monthly visit with great regularity, and 
is always welcome to young and old. Having so often praised it, it 
seems superfluous to make any addition, Acquirit vires cundo, 
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Since our last issue, we have received Nos. 21 and 22 of Harper’s 
Story Books, by Jacob Abbott, entitled the “three gold dollars,” and “Gi- 
braltar.” They are pronounced by the Young of our household, who 
have read them, very interesting and instructive. They are always look- 
ed for anxiously. 


PEL 


ERRATA. 


Page 35—line 20 from above, elide the brackets around, and the point of 
interrogation after, Abraxas. 
« 36—lines 5 & 8 from above read Thutmosis for Shutmesis. 
“( & _line 18 from below, read antiquities for antiquity. 
“ 37—line 14 from below, elide [gums]. 
« & line 10 ss read antiquities for antiquity. 
“ 39—-line 16“ read Kings for hings. 
« 41—lines 6, 10, 13, 18, 21 from below, read planetary constellations 
for conjunctions. 
se 42-—lines 8 & 10 from above, read do, 
« « _Jines 15 & 19 from above, read “Petavius”—Petavius for Pe- 
tav’s and Petay. 
“ 43—line 23 from below, read constellation for conjunction. 
SS 60—line 21 from above, read Egyptologists for Egyptiologists. 


< —line 28 & read Hratosthenes for Hratostenes. 

“¢ 63—line 11 “is read Taautic for Tautic. 

“  64—line 6 os read Lord Lord for Lord Lords. 

“< 65—line 6 from below, insert the, before woof. 

“ 66—line 16 B read servants for servant. 

“ 67—line 1 fe insert the after of, at the end of the line. 

“ 69—(erroneously printed 59) line 22 from below, read Anubis for 
Amibis. 

“ 70—line 17 from below, read Psametichus for Psamstichos. 

“ 42—line 2 ee insert other between no and Egyptian. 

“  6—line 2 a read belt for ball. 


“ 78—lines 7 & 18 f. below, 
“ 79—lines 4& 5 f, above, 


; read Dendera for Dendena. 
“  79—line 15 from below, read Belzoni for Balzoni. 


“  82—line 15 as read beside for aside. 

“ 84 line 10 S read Cadmus for Cadmsu. 

“ 86—line 20 from above, read Sanchoniathon for Sanctionathon. 
“¢ 88—line 1 ts read Thuthmosis for Shuthmosis, 


“ g9—line 7 from below, insert a comma after Censorinus. 

“ 91—line 15 from above, insert was after pyramid. 

“ 94—line 3 from below, read calendar for calender. 

“ 101—line 5 from above, insert a comma after be. 

thine 1s C read of for at. 

“ 104—line 22 from below, read Uraeus for Uracus. 

A number of other errors the intelligent reader will readily himself 
detect and correct. 
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THE EVANGELICAL REVIEW, 


NO. XXXII. 
JANUARY, 1857. 


ARTICLE I. 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


By Charles F. Schaeffer, D. D , German Professor of N. T, Exegesis, &c., Theological 
‘ Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


§1. “Do you Lutherans really believe in Baptismal Re- 
generation,” said an acquaintance to us recently, “as it has 
been so often alleged against you?’’ “Unquestionably, we 
believe that baptism is one of the means* of regeneration,” 
was our reply. “But is it not somewhat difficult to under- 
stand the manner in which that outward act should have so 
great an influence on the soul, or produce that great spiritual 
change which we call regeneration? Ido not see how aman 
can be converted and become a righteous, enlightened and 
holy christian, such as he ought to be, in order to be saved, 
by being merely baptized outwardly. And does not perhaps,” 
added our friend somewhat hesitatingly, “the Lutheran doc- 
trine here approximate to Popery—I mean the famous opus 
operatum ?” Our answer to this charge was the following 
question: ‘Is it really your doctrine that the sacraments in 
general, ought still to be administered in the church of 
Christ?” Our friend promptly answered in the affirmative. 
“But how can you,’’ we now returned, “reconcile it with your 
ereed that a priest should, for instance, administer Extreme 
Unction to a dying man, with all the superstitious usages of 


* The expression: ‘Baptism 1s regeneration,’ unless used elliptically 
for ‘is a washing, a bath or means of,’ indicates the same confusion of 
ideas which would be exhibited by any one who should say: ‘The Bible 
- ts conversion.’ The means and the end are certainly not identical, 
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Popery, and call the whole foolish transaction a sacrament ? 
For,” added we, ‘the Papists count seven sacraments.” 
“But,” interrupted our friend, “you mistake; I do not re- 
cognize the Popish definition of that term.” Indeed!” we 
rephed. ‘It seems then that before I commend or condemn 
your creed, and its technical terms, you expect me to obtain 
the definitions of the latter, not from others, but from your- 
self. And yet, you first apply to various sects for a defini- 
tion of the word Regeneration ; you then construct the En- 
glish phrase: ‘baptismal regeneration,’ which does not occur 
at all in the original text of the Lutheran confessions, and 
these foreign definitions you now obtrude on the Lutheran 
church. Would it not be more equitable to ascertain, first of 
all, in what sense the Lutheran church can receive the im- 
ported term baptismal regeneration, before you proceed to 
exclaim against our supposed unscriptural doctrine ? Wherein 
does your mode of drawing inferences differ from that of 
Nicodemus (John 8: 4), who implied that the Savior’s doctrine 
of regeneration was monstrous, because he rashly applied his 
own false interpretation to the divine words ?”’ 

§2. This little incident illustrates the importance of ascer- 
taining the true and recognized meaning of religious terms, 
when the scriptural or unscriptural character of the doctrines 
which they are popularly assumed to indicate, is to be deter- 
mined. ‘The word Regeneration is frequently employed b 
other denominations; while its meaning is confessedly fluctu- 
ating, and very different epochs in the spiritual life of man 
are, at different times, designated by it, it often receives in 
popular usage a sense which really renders it equivalent to 
the word Sanctification. Webster, whose theological defini- 
tions in the aggregate, no sect would readily adopt, but who 
is actually produced at times, in this connection, thus defines 
Sanctification: “In an evangelical sense, the act of God’s 
grace by which the affections of men are purified or alienated 
from sin andthe world, and exalted to a supreme love to 
God.” In what does the following definition which he gives 
of Regeneration, virtually differ? “In theology, new birth 
by the grace of God; that change by which the will and na- 
tural enmity of man to God and his law are subdued, and a 
principle of supreme love to God and his law, or holy affec- 
tions, are implanted in the heart.’ Sometimes he is not so 
fortunate as to find a direct single definition; thus he informs 
us not only of the sense in which the Rambler speaks of 
Repentance, but also gives two additional definitions of the 
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same scriptural word, viz, of legal and of evangelical repent- 
ance. The popular mind too often forgets that the exigence 
of the case compels the interpreter of Scripture, and the 
writer on doctrinal truth, to discriminate very carefully be- 
tween the different senses in which the same word may be 
employed, and that it is strikingly unjust, when the isolated 
term occurs, to affix to it at random any one of the different 
senses which, according to the connection, it may bear.— 
When the Savior speaks of his ‘church’ in Matt. 16: 18, or 
when Paul says: ‘Christ loved the church, and gave himself 
for it,’ (Eph. 5: 25), even the strictest Particularist would 
adopt a definition of church, by no. means adapted to the 
‘church’ found, for instance, in the house of Nymphas (Col. 
4:15) or of Philemon (ver. 2), or the ‘church’ with which 
Barnabas and Paul assembled in Antioch, (Acts 11: 26). 
Still less could the town-clerk of Ephesus have had any of 
our usual definitions of the word in view, when he spoke of a 
fawful assembly,’ or, literally, of a ‘lawful church’ (that is, 
convocation, ixxancia, Acts 19: 39.) Every intelligent per- 
son who reads that we are justified by faith (Rom. 5: 1), or, 
that we have boldness and access, &c., by facth (Eph. 3: 12), 
at once understands that the definition of this “faith,” (sub- 
jectively, fides qua ereditur) is very different from the defini- 
tion of that “faith,” (objectively, fides gue creditur) from 
which Elymas sought to turn away the deputy (Acts 13: 8), 
or that ‘faith’ which Paul once destroyed (Gal. 1: 23). 
That “assurance,” (literally, “faith,” »/ocw,) which God gave 
unto all men, in that he raised Christ from the dead (Acts 
17:31), is also of a different nature. | 

§3. Now, as the Lutheran church already possesses the 
term Taufynade ($19 note) which may be rendered, not in- 
deed baptismal grace, but rather, with more precision, the 
grace connected with, or given through Baptism, we cannot 
perhaps object to the somewhat analogous English term, Bap- 
tismal Regeneration.* As orthodox denominations, by using 


*The adjective baptismal does not occur in our symbols. Faber’s 
ponderous Thesaurus Brud. Schol., which is not often consulted without 
advantage in the case of such words, and in which we expected to find it, 
does not recognize it, although it gives several other uncouth terms, such 
as Baptizator, &c., occurring in Augustine, &c. Ecclestastical Latin 
rarely employs phrases like pelvis baptismalis, a baptismal basin, and 
prefers the genitive of the noun, as, agua baptismi, &c. The genius of 
‘the German language seems to reject entirely the possible form téiuflich, 
and adopts exclusively the syllable 7auf—as a prefix, equivalent to the 
adjective; thus baptismal water is Taufwasser; thus, too, we have 
Taufschein, Tauflied, Taufstein, &c. 
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the term evangelical repentance, in Webster’s sense, imply 
that repentance, when the word stands alone, does not neces- 
sarily signify, in every case, a true and genuine repentance, 
so the very circumstance that the qualifymg term baptismal 
is prefixed to “regeneration,” shows conclusively that the lat- 
ter word, when thus employed, has a special sense, which is 
by no means necessarily the one that almost identifies it with 
sanctification. What is, then, the sense in which the Luther- 
an church can consistently recognize the term? ‘This ques- 
tion we now propose to essay to answer. 

§4. Systematic Theology, like other sciences, necessarily 
employs certain technical terms, occurring occasionally also 
in popular language, in a sense peculiar to itself. “The term 
rock, in its popular acceptation, embraces only the solid parts 
of the globe: but in geological language, it includes also the 
loose materials, the soils, clays and gravels,—that cover the 
solid parts.” (Hitcheock’s El. Geology, Sec. 1). Mr. Lyell 
admits, (Hl. of Geol. Part I. Ch. 1.) that this use of the word 
“offers violence to our language,” but nevertheless justifies it, 
as “geologists have found it indispensable to have one tech- 
nical term,” with precisely the meaning now arbitrarily given 
to it by them. It is, indeed, an obvious principle, that the 
very purpose for which a science is regularly formed, would 
be defeated, unless its technical terms were strictly defined, 
and plainly distinguished from others. The grammarian who 
describes a ‘syncope,’ refers to a circumstance entirely differ- 
ent from that which the musician means when he uses it as 
a synonym of Jegato, and neither has even remotely described 
the physician’s syncope. Thus, too, Theology employs cer- 
tain terms, (e. g. law, guilt, judgment, &c.) which occur in 
jurisprudence in a different sense, and, again, employs expres- 
sions in a strictly defined sense (e. g. mystery, justify, save, 
&c.) which are very loose or vague, when employed in ordina- 
ry conversational language. Now it is very obvious that, 
while many of the terms employed by the sacred writers ne- 
cessarily assume a distinct position in the science of theology, 
they cannot, at the same time, fluctuate any longer in their 
sense, without involving the whole subject in obscurity. Hach 
theological term accordingly receives its own definition, and 
is restricted to its own mode of application. But we find, at 
the same time, that the sacred writers, who employed ‘the 
popular language, and were not required to present divine 
truth in the rigid forms of a science, conformed as far as pos- 
sible to the character of that popular language, while they 
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communicated divine wisdom in a style that is distinguished 
alike by its sententiousness and by its ‘simplicity. Many 
causes that operated at a later period—among which may be 
numbered the attempts of educated enemies of the Gospel to 
pervert its truths by their artifices—compelled the adoption 
of strictly scientific definitions of scriptural words. We have 
already exhibited (§2) one or two instances of terms which 
occur in the New Testament in different senses, but which, in 
Systematic (Dogmatic) Theology, have each necessarily a 
special sense assigned to them, or are used in connection with 
certain qualifying and limiting terms, as, justifying faith, 
special providence, &c. When these words are originally of 
a highly figurative nature, it becomes very difficult to assign 
a place to them in the doctrinal system, and it is often deemed 
more convenient to employ them only in the ordinary lan- 
guage of religion, and substitute others in the system as 
strictly technical terms, which admit of more precision in 
defining them. The term Regeneration is, on the one hand, 
highly figurative, but, on the other, is so prominently situa- 
ted on the sacred page, that its employment in the doctrinal 
system seems indispensable. If we cannot dispense with 
words like Sacrament, Trinite LY, &e.; inasmuch as the truths 
which they designate, occur in the Bible, although these 
words themselves are not found in the original, and 1 may ad- 
mit of different definitions, still less can we dispense with the 
word Regeneration, since it really occurs in Scripture, as 
well as the truth which it describes. 

$5. The Scriptural use of the word Regener ation. It 
occurs twice only, in the form of Maavyyeveota,in the N. T., 
namely in Matt. 19: 28, and Tit. 3: 5. The former passage, 
in which the word does not refer to the regeneration of a 
sinner, is of very great value in any investigation of the true 
force and application of the word. ‘The results which we 
have obtained, we now submit to the reader. 
_ (1.) The precise time of the regeneration in. Matt. 19;.28, 
is fixed by the Savior himself, in the words: ‘when the son 
of man shall sit in the throne of his glory;’ this new or sec- 
ond genesis, is, accordingly, that change over which the sec- 
ond Adam will preside, as Bengel says, (Gnom. in loc.) who 
refers us also to Acts 3:21. The restitution of which Peter 
there speaks (dxoxardoracrs, found only here in the N. T.) is 
regarded as the same event. The apostle refers, according to 
Bengel, to the close of that entire period extending from the 
Ascension to the second coming of Christ, when, according 
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to Paul, he shall have ‘put all his enemies under his feet.’ 
(1 Cor. 15: 25). ‘I's the same event, or rather time, refer- 
ence is made in Rom. 8: 18 sqq., and 2 Pet. 3: 18,14. At. 
this point of time a new era of blessedness and glory will 
BEGIN for the people of God. The time is very precisely 
fixed—this restoration, restitution or renewal, is regarded as 
inceptive or inchoative in its character, not indeed as opposed 
to, or excluding the succeeding results, but still as only inau- 
gurating or beginning the happy period that follows. The 
correctness of this conception of the word, is susceptible of 
ample proof. In Job 14: 14, (‘all the days of my appointed 
time will I wait, till my change come’) the English word 
change is simply a version of the zmmutatio of the Vulgate ; 
the Septuagint gives xdaw yévouar, an expression confessedly 
coincident with xaavyyevecta, The original Hebrew, which is 
here reproduced in the Greek as a regeneration, is 9"9n, which 
is indeed applied to a change, as, of raiment, but specifically, 
as a military word, to the relief of the guard, or a change of 
sentinels, ‘vox militaris: Ablésung auf dem Posten.’ (Gesen. 
Lex. ad v.) Job compares himself to a soldier on duty, and 
sighs for relief. But his repose, his restétutéo in integrum, or 
restauratio (Schultens, Rosenm.), his regeneration or change, 
is the actual beginning only of his happy state, and yet all 
these words may afterwards be inferentially or by natural 
sequence, as historico-descriptive terms, be used of the whole 
period which they begin. ) 

(2.) Still, when we speak with strict precision, the word 
Tarvyy. refers particularly to the commencement of a happier 
or new period, and in this sense it was employed in the lan: 
guage of the day, at the Christian era. Thus, when Cicero 
describes his recall from exile and restoration to his rank and 
dignities, which constituted a new life for one who suffered as 
he did, he cannot find for his Latin letter to his friend, a word 
which will more fully describe the fact of his reinstatement, 
as a life-giving event, irrespectively of any subsequent in- 
crease of honor, than this Greek word: “‘propter hane 
nanvyyevectay nostram,”’ (Hp. ad Att. VI..6). Thus, too, Jose- 
phus, between whom and Cicero, the birth of Christ inter- 
venes, describes (Antiq. XI. 3. 9) the restoration of the Jews 
at the close of the Babylonian captivity, when they were 
permitted to take possession of their country again, as a 
‘regeneration of the country,’ THY dvaxtnow xO oruyyevectow TNs 
narpidos Eopracavres, ferernd des Vaterlandes Wiedererlangung 
und Weedergeburt, according to Dr. Demme’s German trans- 
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lation, p. 811. (Whiston altogether fails to reproduce the 
spirit of the original.) Josephus does not refer to any future 
glory or power of the people, but only to the beginning of a 
new and happy period, which may unfold the highest glory of 
the nation. 

3.) The same word occurs several times in the writings of 
Philo, in different modes of application, which all, however, 
involve the fundamental conception of a beginning of a new 
state, happier or more favorable than the former. Grotius 
quotes (on Matt. 19: 28) a passage from his treatise Iepe rav 
Xeporsiv, (which may be found in Vol. II. p. 60 of Pfeiffer’s 
edition), in which the word appears to refer to the restoration 
to life at the resurrection, and this view is confirmed by the 
extract in Grotius im loc. from the epistle of the Gallic 
churches, where it occurs in such a sense. The word itself 
is not affected by the corruption of the text, of which Groti- 
us with great reason complains. Mangey’s note, as given by 
Pfeiffer, refers us to a passage in Philo. Lib. II. De vita Mos. 
p. 663, but this treatise does not occur in the edition consulted 
by us, as Pfeiffer died before he had completed it. It ap- 
pears, from Mangey’s note, that Philo has there described 
the state of the world immediately after the flood, by this 
term, in the sense that a new and brighter period commenced 
with Noah, at the time when this regeneration or resurrection 
of the earth occurred. Pfeiffer also refers to passages in 
which the word occurs as descriptive of a resurrection. But 
a resurrection in any sense, is not itself a long-continued pe- 
riod, but only its inception. 

(4.) The great Augustine, bishop of Hippo Regius, (born 
A. D. 354) speaks in his well known work De Civit. Dei, Lid. 
AXIT. cap. 28, of the christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead, and quotes from Varro’s work De genie pop. 
fiom. In the passage to which he refers, Varro introduces 
certain astrologers, technically termed Genethliaci, (from 
calculating an individual’s nativity), according to whose doc- 
trine, the same body and soul which constituted any particu- 
lar person, although separated by death, were reunited after 
every period of four hundred and forty years, and that the 
Greeks applied to this revivification the term Maayy. Their 
view does not appear to coincide with the Pythagorean me- 
tempsychosis, to which also this word was applied, in the 
sense of an event occurring at the beginning of a new period 
of life, for Plutarch seems to use it in his statements as an 
equivalent of daSieor. Augustine’s object in making the 
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quotation is, to apply the argwmentum ad hominem in a par- 
ticular form, to the adversaries of his doctrine, for he very 
happily remarks that although these horoscopists held a false 
doctrine, they at least believed in the possibility of the resto- 
ration of the human body to its former state, even after it 
had mouldered away, and. its original component parts had 
passed into the earth, the air, the water, and even other living 
bodies. The Greek word, which he also introduces, desig- 
nates here too, a certain point of time, that is, the beginning 
of such a supposed period of four hundred and forty years, 
and cannot possibly be explained as the appropriate designa- 
_ tion of the later portions of that period. 

(5.) These references demonstrate that before, in, and after 
the age of the apostles, the word regeneration was variously 
applied, but always with the fundamental conception of a 
happy change, the beginning of a new period, and that while 
it implies the succeeding growth and increase of happiness, 
which indeed causes the change to be like a new birth, and 
with which it is regarded as in uninterrupted connection, still 
the actual commencement, before all the expected happy re- 
sults are realized, is specially understood. Such is accord- 
ingly the definition given to the word by Schleusner in his 
Lexicon in N.'T., ad v. where he further remarks that the 
Greeks applied the word specially to the season of Spring, 
when nature revives—which usage even excludes the subse- 
quent seasons, strictly speaking. He alludes doubtless to 
instances like cqv meprodexyy nadvyysvecvay tar drar, Mare. Anton. 
1 ae i 

§6. The other New Testament passage in which the word 
occurs, is Titus 8:5. As the exegesis of this important 
passage belongs toa later stage of our remarks ($14), we 
shall here confine our attention to the word regeneration, in 
order to ascertain simply the epoch of the individual’s life, to 
which it belongs. The words ‘he saved us by,’ furnish the 
required answer. To be saved, in the loftiest sense of the 
phrase, implies negatively, deliverance from eternal death, 
the punishment of sin, and, positively, the inheritance of 


* After briefly stating the primitive meaning of the word, a second 
birth, from zaaw, adv. back, again, &c., Schleusner proceeds: ‘2) meta- 
phorice: omnis magna et insignis pristint alicujus ret status instauwra- 
tio et institutio in utramque partem, speciatim ile rerum humanarum 
status, quo tristia tempora alia et letiora excipiunt fata. Sic v. ¢. 
apud Greecos scriptores aay. tribuebatur terra, veris tempore formam 
suam mutanti, et apud Stoicos mundi in statum meliorem restitutio 
oaryy. dicebatur.’ 
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eternal life and glory in heaven, as in Mark 16: 16, and nu- 
merous other passages. Sometimes the word occurs in an 
anticipatory sense, designating not the brilliant end of the 
way of salvation, but rather the actual entrance into that way. 
Thus ‘the saved’’ robs owfouévors (Acts 2: 47), were added as 
members to the church; to “the saved,” who still dwell on 
earth, the Gospel is the power of God (1 Cor. 1: 18), &e. In 
all such passages, the Christian who is still contending with 
sin, and is still liable to a fall from God, so fatal as to termi- 
nate in his eternal death, is nevertheless regarded, not only 
as salvable, but also as one who has actually entered on the 
way that will conduct him to eternal salvation, if he continues 
to walk therein. Now,—says Paul to Titus,—we too for- 
merly walked in the way of sin (ver. 3), and would have con- 
sequently perished, but (ver. 4), divine mercy has transferred 
us (compare Col. 1: 13), to the way of salvation, or that 
leads to salvation, that 1s, he thus saved us, if we remain 
faithful, not by our works, but by gifts which he has imparted, 
namely, ‘the washing of regeneration, &c.’ It. is very clear, 
then, that according to Paul’s doctrine, this regeneration has 
already occurred as the sine qua non, when the believer is 
considered as transferred from a state of sin and spiritual. 
death, to one which admits of future salvation in heaven, 
namely, if he consistently abides in it. Here too, then, re- 
generation designates a decided and a most happy change in 
the individual’s condition, but as his history is clearly not 
completed (for these ‘‘saved’’ individuals have not yet com- 

leted their course on earth, and areadmonished to take heed 
lest they fall, 1 Cor. 10: 12), it appears that this regenera- 
tion is inceptive only in its character, and premises that the 
fruits of faith and of perseverance are yet to follow, in order 
that it may be a permanent blessmg. This examination of 
the word in the only two passages of the N. T. in which it 
can be found, furnishes the result, that regeneration is by no 
means to be confounded with the believer’s sanctification, but 
is the first step only, which awakens the well-founded hope 
that this latter grace or gift will be its result. 

§7. Kindred terms. Our view of the subject would, how- 
ever, be very incomplete, if we did not also glance at certain 
kindred terms, which occur with considerable: frequency in 
the New Testament, such as born again, new creature, &e. 
These furnish new and valuable illustrations. 
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(1.) One of these, dayendo, to beget again; metaph. to 
regenerate, &c., occurs only twice, 1 Pet. 1: 3 and 23. As 
the preposition ava simply expresses here, like xaauy, the idea 
of repetition (for its other modes of application in compounds 
are not possible im this case, (Passow ad v., Herm. Vig. p. 
576. n.) the sense of the apostle can be most readily aseer- 
tained by first examining the use of the simple verb. Terrace 
in its primitive sense, occurs very frequently in the first 
chapter of Matthew, where it is translated ‘to beget,’ that is, 
as the circumstances show, 1) to procreate, as a father; to 
generate; 2) to produce as-an effect; to cause to exist (Web- 
ster). In the tropical use, the fundamental idea is retained— 
in 2 Tim. 2: 23 ‘foolish questions gender strifes,’ yervdo, i. e. 
originate. In a metaphorical and religious sense, it occurs 
passively, and is rendered were born in John 1: 13, where 
the commencement of spiritual life is clearly contemplated, 
or its origin specially indicated. The same apostle after- 
wards employs this word very frequently in his first Epistle, 
in the phrase born of God. In these passages, he seems to 
use the word in a wider sense or emphatically, and describes 
by it, in addition to the divine origin of spiritual life, the 
graces also which ought to be subsequently developed. Still, 
the established definition of the passive verb is applicable: 
‘to have received from God a new spiritual life (Robinson’s 
Lex. N. T. ed. 1836), whether the origin or the development 
of that life be considered, precisely as the new-born child 
has already received life and does live, long before itis full 
grown. The compound term ovayerae, consequently, means 
that an individual to whom it is applied, without losing his 
identity, is transferred to a new and happier state of exist- 
ence, or begins a course of action that is the opposite of the 
former. ‘The (church) fathers,” says Robinson, ad v. “speak 
of regeneration as a renewal, a change from a lower to a 
higher, from a carnal to a better and holy life.” The origi- 
nal word, then, refers to the beginning only of life at the 
first birth, as in John 16: 21, ‘a man is born into the world,’ 
éyevvy6n, where it by no means describes his future life, since 
this a@pan0s, Mensch. (Luther’s version), wman being, may 
afterwards die in its infancy as a zazdéov (same verse) or babe. 
Hence the second birth, like the first birth or genesis (Matt. 
1:18), designates, strictly speaking, the period when the new 
or spiritual life commences. SUR 

(2.) St. Peter mentions apparently two means of regenera- 
tion in the two cases, in which he employs the verb daysrvao. 
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In the first epistle, ch. 1, ver. 3, he says—‘God hath begot- 
ten us again by the resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ while in y. 
23 he says—‘ye are born again by the word of God.’ In 
the former passage, the apostle, after enumerating with great 
fervor various privileges of believers, desires to express them 
all in a single word; he sets forth that they who were spirit- 
ually dead, while they were destitute of Christian hope, were 
now made alive, and that this second or spiritual life, which 
succeeded the first gift of bodily life, was the true life, inas- 
much as their “hope,” which constituted all their joy, was 
founded on the resurrection of Christ. ‘Novus quasi homo 
redditur, qui ex statu infelici transfertur in felicem. Hane 
significationem contextus suadet’” (Rosenm. in loc.). But as 
these strangers who were scattered throughout Asia Minor 
(ver. 1), had been led by the preaching of the Gospel to es- 
tablish their hope on the risen Savior, this means of regener- 
ation ultimately coincides with the other, of verse 28, the 
Word (§§ 18, 17). In the latter passage, the apostle enforces 
the admonition in ver. 22, by reminding his readers of the 
claims which their new position and privileges advance. The 
means by which their new life or regeneration was produced, 
he-terms the word of God, the Gospel, the power of God. 
That Peter regards the believers whom he addresses, or at 
least, large numbers of them, as beginners only in the Chris- 
tian life, who at that early period, exposed as they already 
were, to stern trials and persecutions, specially needed such 
an animating appeal, appears from another analogous term in 
chap. 2, ver. 2. ‘As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk 
of the word.’ This phrase, dpevyéwnra Bpéon, new-born, de- 
scribes ‘those who have just embraced the Christian faith’ 
(Robinson’s Lex. ad v.), and was often employed by the Jews 
(Wetstein in loc.), to designate Proselytes or recent converts. 
‘Hs soll die Leser in Riicksicht. auf das noch ferne Ziel des 
Mannesalters, as solche, die erst vor Kurzem neugeboren 
sind, bezeichnen’ (Huther, in Meyer’s Com. adloc.). The 
‘milk of the. word’ is nourishment adapted to the earliest 
stages of the Christian life. Zo regenerate, is therefore, ac- 
cording to St. Peter, to commence in the soul of the individ- 
ual a work of grace, or to insert the germ of spiritual life, 
and is a divine act or operation, indicative,of a subsequent 
glorious development, revealed in the Christian’s sanctifica- 
tion. 

(3.) The term éxoxvéw, to beget, to bring forth, occurs twice 
only in the New Testament, namely, in James 1: 15 and 18. 
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In the former passage, the apostle says that sin, when it 
reaches its maturity, brings forth death, a term descriptive of 
all the misery which begins with sin, but which appears in its 
intensity as time advances. In the latter, God is represented 
as a parent, who gives by means of the word of truth a sec- 
ond and a better life to those whom sin had slain. In these 
cases, the origin of that which is brought forth, or the period 
at which it came into being, is unmistakeably made prominent, 
although its subsequent history is not excluded. 

§ 8. These statements conclusively show that the funda- 
mental idea of Jegeneration and various kindred terms (to 
others of which we shall immediately advert), is that of 
transfer at a particular time from a negative or a positively 
evil state, to one which is positively good. The child when 
unborn, is not in possession of the priceless gift of life in its 
full sense, but at the moment when it first inhales atmospheric 
air, and the lungs expand with the breath of life, it is placed 
in possession of life. A child is born! Who can express the 
deep import of these words? Another immortal creature is 
ushered into life; it may be useful and happy on earth, it 
may become a glorious inhabitant of heaven—it may never 
be regenerated, it may perish in sin—it may be consigned to 
the regions of eternal woe! Important as that moment, 
however, is, when it begins to live, that moment derives im- 
portance by anticipation—and this shade of thought now 
claims our attention—from the successive periods and events 
of the newly commenced life. So too, an individual, when 
regenerated, begins to live, but his new life is important only 
when it is maintained, is gradually developed, and fulfils the 
lofty purposes for which the Creator gave it. When the an- 
gels taught the shepherds to rejoice because ‘‘unto you is born 
(éréx6m, brought forth, equivalent here to yeryaw in its various 
inflections) this day a Savior,” the “babe” was still “lying in 
a Manger ;” it was really the great work, beginning in that 
birth and only ‘finished’ (John 19:30) long afterwards, 
which caused the heavenly host to praise God with such ex- 
ultation (Luke 2: 10 sqq.), Hence, the sacred writers, when 
employing any of that class of words to which we here refer, 
are naturally led to contemplate the individual’s regeneration 
by anticipation in the light of its results. We shall refer to 
only one additional illustration of this important principle. 
‘When we were dead in sins, (God) hath quickened us to- 
gether with Christ (by grace ye are saved) ;—and hathraised 
us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places, 
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in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2: 5,6). ‘When we compare Rom. 
8: 30 with this passage,” says Olshausen 7m loc., “we per- 
ceive that in the work of Christ, according to his word: I¢ 
is finished, the apostle at one view takes in, as. already con-~ 
sunmated all that which, according to the progress of the ~ 
successive development of the history of the world, gradually 
occurs or assumes reality (or a positive existence, realzszrt) 
inthe human heart.” God quickens, ovveCwomoinoe, makes 
alive, with Christ. The return of Christ to life in the body, 
or his second life (that is, the resumption of life with the 
body at his resurrection) is connected with the sinner’s regen- 
eration. The latter, though once alive (Rom. 7: 9 may here 
afford an illustration), but spiritually dead (Eph. 2: 1), 1s now 
made spiritually alive, begotten again, regenerated. The fu- 
ture blessedness of the believer is then regarded as intimate- 
ly connected with his new birth, and, indeed, as resulting 
from it. The regenerated man cannot remain a ‘babe m 
Christ;’ the fundamental law of religion is—growth, pro- 
gress. When this growth is checked, and the flow of spirit- 
ual nourishment ceases, the result is not simply a cessation of 
growth, nor merely a retrogression, but ultimately absolute 
death. ‘The sacred writers are, accordingly conducted by the | 
exigences of the case, to employ regeneration and its kindred 
terms, at times, in a wider sense than the one which, as we 
have seen, lies at the root, employing them in reference to 
the results that are justly expected from such a divine begin- 
ning as the new birth is known to be. Some of these kindred 
terms are: new creature, 2 Cor. 5: 17, Gal. 6: 15; newman, 
Hph. 2:15; 4: 24, Col. 3: 10; renewing, twice, in Rom. 
12: 2, and Tit. 3: 5, and the verb twice, in 2 Cor. 4: 16.and 
Col. 3: 10; the analogous aaxouiZew once, in Heb. 6: 6; 
avaveovoar once, in Eph. 4: 23, &.' The new creature, or 
new man is regenerated or created, xcusdévzes, unto good works 
(Eph. 2: 10), and these works are the fruit or result wrought 
out by the Holy Spirit (Gal. 5: 22), the author of man’s re- 
generation and sanctification (Eph. 3: 16). 
$9. From the investigations which we have thus far con- 
_ ducted, we learn that, while the word Regeneration, accord- 
ing to its etymology, its obvious fundamental idea, and its 
use by various writers, may, and often does, designate the 
beginning only of man’s spiritual life (irrespectively of the 
means employed or the modus operandi), it may, and often 
must include, in consequence of the progressive nature of 
religion, all the actual results of the new birth, such as jus- 
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tification and sanctification.* ‘The sun is risen,’ we say. 
He is still far from the zenith; nevertheless, already ‘man 
goeth forth to his work and to his labor’ (Ps. 104: 23). In- 
deed, while we may distinguish in theory between justification 
and sanctification, the whole design of the Gospel to reno- 
vate man entirely, leads the sacred writers, and theologians 
after them, to combine both at times. In all such cases, no 
embarrassment can be occasioned, as the context and other 
circumstances will usually indicate, whether. the writer re- 
gards chiefly the fact itself, that according to the fundamen- 
tal meaning of the word, a happy beginning or change has 
been effected, or rather refers to the results which may justly 
be expected as flowing from that change. In this latter case, 
other appropriate terms, which have just been mentioned, are 
employed, to mark the actual development of spiritual life. 
The strict precision with which these words are used, strik- 
ingly illustrates the gradations of that development. The 
regenerated individual is a new-born babe at first (1 Pet. 2: 
2), and is expected to grow by means of the mk of the 
word. Regeneration, which has clearly occurred here, is, 
therefore, not necessarily to be understood of an advanced 
stage of the Christian life. The individual now becomes a 
new creature, xawh xciow, 2 Cor. 5:17, Gal. 6: 15; the ex- 
amination of these passages shows that’ he has positively new 
spiritual life in Christ ; he is regenerated in the proper sense 
of the word, but is still, literally, a new creature, not an ex-, 


* The following passage occurs in the Formuna or Concorp (p. 632, 
Newmarket 2d ed.), one of the Lutheran symbols: “But since the word 
regeneration is sometimes used for the word justification, it is necessary 
to explain the former with precision, in order that. the renewal, which 
follows justification by faith, may not be confounded with justification 
by faith, but be properly distinguished from it. : 

For, in the first place, the word regeneration is usedin such a sense 
as to comprehend the forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ alone, as 
well as the subsequent renewal which the Holy Ghost works in those 
who are justified by faith. But then it is also employed to signify only 
the remission of sins, and adoption among the children of God. Andin 
this latter sense, this word is frequently used in the Apology [of the 
Augsh. Conf.] as, where it is written that justification is regeneration... 
For if a person is justified through faith (which the Holy Spirit alone 
works), it is truly a regeneration, because from a child of wrath, he is 
made a child of God, and is thus transferred from death unto life, &e., 
&c. In this sense the word is frequently employed in the Apology. _ 

But, further, the word regeneration is also frequently used to imply 
the sanctification and renewal which follow justification by faith, in 
which signification Dr. Luther has used it in his work concerning the 

Church and Councils, and elsewhere in his writings, &c.” 
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perienced Christian, while that new life has been recently 
formed in him. Thus the new wine in Matt. 9: 17, has not 
yet passed through the process of fermentation, and the new 
tomb, Matt. 27: 60, has not yet become a usual place for de- 
positing the dead, Luke 23: 53. The term was doubtless 
taken by the learned apostle from the Rabbinic phraseology, 
according to which it was a descriptive name of idolaters who 
learned to know, and who acknowledged the God of Abra- 
ham, of vicious persons who sought to lead a different life, 
&c. But when the regencrated individual is to be described 
as one who has advanced in the divine life, and has, as a re- 
sult of regeneration, become to a certain extent, an experi- 
enced Christian, being renewed, as to the inward man, day 
by day (2 Cor. 4: 16), andis enlightened and sanctified in a 
higher degree, or, when the ideal of a fully enligntened, re- 
newed and sanctified Christian is to be presented, other terms 
are introduced. Inthe very remarkable passage, Eph. 4: 13, 
the ‘perfect man,’ as there described, is that complete form of 
religious life, not perhaps attained in the flesh, but to which 
all are urged by Paul to endeavor ‘to come.’ The regenerated 
are not to remain ‘children,’ ver. 14, but to ‘grow up,’ ver. 
» 15, and to put on the ‘new man,’ ver. 24. This new man is, 
as we learn from a comparison of Col. 3: 10, and especially 
Gal. 4: 19, ‘Christ formed’ in the believer. When man was 
first created, he was made in the image of God. When he 
is created anew («riSa, xrious &e., are used in the New Testa- 
ment of both a material, Mark: 138: 19, Rom. 1: 20, &c., 
and of a spiritual creation, Eph. 2: 10; 4: 24, &c.), or born 
again, which are here equivalent terms, as both describe the 
production of life and being, then he is created after the im- 
age of Christ; he acquires more and more positively the 
character of Christ, becomes a ‘partaker of the divine na- 
ture’ (2 Pet. 1: 4), and at length Christ emphatically ‘lives’ 
in him (Gal. 2: 20; John 17: 23). This result of the new 
birth or creation, or, this renewal after the image of Christ, 
is the great object of all revealed religion. «The apostle,” 
says Olshausen on Gal. 4: 19, “probably viewed the subject 
in the following light: the new life in man (the conception), | 
begins instantaneously (plotzlich), it is true, but it forms and 
develops itself only gradually to a truly personal and con- 
scious life; at first, Christ. is merely efficacious in man by his 
power, but then there comes forth from this efficacy a higher 
form (Gestaltung) of personality, 
in Christ. Paul refers to this consummation of the Christian , 
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life, &c.”” It is not necessary to investigate this branch of 
the subject further, as it is generally conceded that the Chris- 
tian’s sanctification is progressive in its nature, after the Ho- 
ly Spirit has imparted spiritual life to the soul. The new 
creature ig at length established in grace; and now, when his 
light shines to the glory of God, when his affections are set 
on things above, and he becomes an enlightened, experienced 
and happy Christian, sanctified in heart and life, then those 
words which originally described the beginning of that change 
(regeneration, born of God, &c.), emphatically describe also 
this glorious result, namely, when ‘this result is viewed as a 
whole, and is then compared with that believer’s old, former, 
sinful state. By such a process of reflection and comparison, 
regeneration, and still more forcibly, new creature, &e., may 
designate even a late and advanced stage of holiness or the 
Christian’s spiritual life. 

§10. Spiritual life! What mysteries of divine grace that 
term involves! Even bodily life presents phenomena which 
no physiologist can explain. That the mind or soul isa 
reality, entirely distinct from the material body, is an admit- 
ted truth. That physical life, or the life of the body, on 
which the discharge of the functions of the latter depends, is 
itself dependent on the presence of the soul, cannot be ques- 
tioned. But what is even bodily life? Which one of Web- 
ster’s twenty-six definitions of ‘Life’ solves the problem ? 
Who has witnessed its origin, or measured, or handled, or 
explained it? That animal life differs from vegetable life, 
even the child perceives, but the nature or essence of the 
former is as little understood by the wisest philosopher, as 
the essence of matter itself. Still, we do not perceive that 
our ignorance on these points occasions practical inconyeni- 
ences, sufficient in number and degree to dissolve human so- 
ciety, or fatally interfere with the individual’s well-being.— 
Observation or experience generally affords an answer to 
practical questions respecting life. Thus, medical jurispru- 
dence has, on various occasions, been able to decide, when 
the body of a new-born child has been examined, whether it 
had been born alive. If it is demonstrated that an inflation 
of the lungs must have occurred, then science assumes that 
the child had ved; the act of destroying its life is termed 
infanticide, and like a homicide committed with premeditated 
malice, is termed murder. It is, accordingly, a maxim both 
of law and common sense, that no difference exists, either 
. qualitatively or quantitatively, between the life of an mfant 
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and that of an adult. Nevertheless, the child is an undevel- 
oped living creature. It possesses all the limbs and senses 
of the human body, but these are not yet used with full con- 
sciousness of their respective functions and purposes. The 
infant is, besides, unacquainted with the use of language, and 
its mental faculties are undeniably in an undeveloped state. 
And yet all these faculties exist in that infant’s soul, as the 
eye, even when closed, is still endowed with the power of vi- 
sion, or as its feeble limbs exist as parts of the body. That 
infant is nourished and protected with tender care, until at 
an early period, it may be seen to gaze in its mother’s face— 
and smile. What instructive lessons respecting that creature 
of God, its first smile teaches! It would not have bestowed 
that precious smile on a stranger—that smile demonstrates 
that the infant possesses both a mind and a heart, a mind to 
recognize the mother’s countenance, a heart to love that mo- 
ther for the comfort which she gives. In this case the germ 
of filial love unquestionably exists already in the infant’s 
soul, and now begins to expand and turn to its natural ob- 
ject. That filial love may, after an early growth, be chilled 
—it may be subsequently extinguished altogether ; still, that. 
love did exist inthe germ, unconsciously, it is true, but not 
the less really. We cannot explain the processes which took 
place in that little child’s soul, when it turns from the stran- 
ger, and smiles on its mother, but intellectual life is unques- 
tionably indicated by the scene. We may carefully deposit 
two seeds in the ground; that in one of these the principle 
of vegetable life was extinct, we only subsequently ascertain, 
for even science cannot always indicate satisfactorily the 
marks by which the presence of vegetable life might be de- 
termined. When vegetable or animal life presents problems 
which human wisdom cannot solve, and special means of in- 
formation are denied, we have recourse to continued observa- 
tion or experience, as a source of knowledge, and a practical 
guide. Spiritual or religious life also exhibits mysteries which 
our wisdom cannot solve, but here divine revelation comes to 
our aid, and furnishes all the knowledge which it is essential 
to our welfare to possess. 

§11. Even here, however, certain limits occur. We are 
unable to understand either those processes which precede 
and follow the moment of the commencement of fetal life, or 
those subsequent processes of the infant’s soul which contin- 
ue from their earliest beginning, until it consciously utters 
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articulate sounds, giving clear evidences of its intellectual 
germination, or, further, that transmission of parental phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral characteristics, which frequently 
occurs with apparent capriciousness, but of which causes do 
and must exist, that lie far beyond the reach of our bodily 
and mental vision. So, too, we cannot hope to understand 
or explain those higher processes in the child’s soul, when 
spiritual life is first infused into it, or, in other words, when 
it is regenerated by the Spirit of God. When our continued 
Observation of the earlier stages of the progress of the child’s 
religious life, is found to furnish few or no satisfactory results, 
we turn to the inspired volume, and hope to find in it the 
needful information, which we so ardently desire to obtain. 
We do not presume to ask: How does the Holy Spirit ope- 
rate ?—but we are permitted to inquire respecting the facts 
themselves. Does God grant no grace to a little infant’s 
soul (§19)? When is the individual regenerated? What 
office does Baptism perform as a means of grace? Does 
holy baptism confer a substantial blessing on the child, or is 
it merely a ceremony orsign, resembling the types and sha- 
dows of the Old Testament? ‘These, or similar questions 
conduct us to another branch of our subject, and introduce 
Baptism as a new element in our investigations.* The con- 
sideration of our general subject would be greatly simplified, 
if adult baptism alone were required by the Head. of the 
Church. But as this Sacrament is designed for infants also, 
we shall consider Baptismal Regeneration chiefly in its con- 
nection with pedobaptism,. endeavoring first of all to ascer- 
tain the general view which the Scriptures present of Baptism 
itself. ie 
§12. In what light is Baptism represented in Scripture? 
Is it one of the means which divine grace employs in the re- 
generation of man? The Augsburg Confession teaches that 
‘God has—given the Gospel and the Sacraments [of Baptism 


* We may here remark that the subject before us, does not absolutely 
require us to introduce the two usual questions respecting the sulyects 
andthe mode. We assume that the arguments usually advanced, have 
satisfied the reader that Infant Baptism possesses a scriptural character, 
and that affusion or aspersion is the proper mode. Or, we may assign 
to both points the character of postulates, in order to avoid an interrup- 
tion of the main course of argument. In the whole discussion, we have 
also purposely omitted the subject of the Lord’s Supper, as another 
means of grace, because it belongs toa somewhat more adyanced period 
in the personal history of the regenerated individual, and the imtrodue- 
tion of such a subject, even illustratively, would extend this article be- 
youd all reasonable limits. 
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and the Lord’s Supper “‘our two Sacraments,” Luther’s Large 
Catech. p. 519, 2d ed.] through which, as means, he imparts 
the Holy Spirit, &c.,’ Art. V., and ‘Baptism—grace's offered 
through it’ Art. LX. The church has uniformly maintained 
in her creed that while, ultimately, faith is indispensable to 
the reception of the blessings conferred through the means 
of grace, it is solely through these that grace is now confer- 
red. So many opposite errors were encountered by Luther 
and his associates, that our symbols necessarily introduced 
numerous specifications of Bible doctrines, such as, that the 
Sacraments, as outward acts of the adult, independently of 
the internal state, conferred no grace, in which point all or- 
thodox Protestants agree with us,—that the pretended inspi- 
ration of Popish Church councils, the internal light of the 
Mystics, &c., were delusions, inasmuch as the Spirit now op- 
erates through the divinely appointed means of grace, Xc., 
&e. Among these, Baptism is invariably mentioned, and this 
usage (if we now turn to the Scriptures), may be traced ulti- 
mately to the important words in Matt. 28: 19, 20, uadgzevoare 
marta tH vn, BarriGovres ators — — , didaoxovres avrovs, &e. 
The English version of this passage is confessedly inaccurate’. 
in rendering two different words, noo. and 88. by the one 
term, teach, teaching. The word wozrevo is one of that class 
of verbs which are formed from nouns, and are used both 
transitively and intransitively, expressing the action, state or 
idea of the primitive (Kuehner, § 232, Buttmann § 119), e. g. 
ROUMEvo, inxevo, povevw, &e, The present verb occurs intransi- 
tively (equivalent to wasyrzs tq, discipulus sum) with a dative, 
e. g. “was a disciple,’ Matt. 27: 57, as the English version 
here correctly renders the word, while the parallel passage, 
John 19: 88, gives the primitive form, a» uasyris. It occurs 
also transitively, with an accusative, in Acts 14: 21, ‘making 
many disciples,’ while again the primitive transitive form oc- 
curs in John 4: 1, padyrds novec. This is its use in the text 
before us, which, literally rendered, is: ‘make all nations dis- 
ciples. * ‘The next clause also lacks precision in the English 
version. Among the many forms of construction peculiar to 
the Greek participle, there is one according to which it is 
used, even in the oblique cases, like the Latin gerund in—do, 


* The simpler form ¢o disciple has been proposed, but is less accepta- 
ble than to make disciples, both because the latter really occurs in the 
original as an equivalent, in Acts 14:21, quoted above, and because 
Shakspeare has used the other in the indirect sense of fo teach; to train 
or bring wp. But we have not been able to find the passage or passages 
fo which Webster refers. 
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waich, while it expresses the action of the verb, is employed, 
grammatically, often too without a preposition, as the ablative 
of the manner, means, &c. (Herm. Vig., Cap. VI, Sect. L., 
§6,and note 79). ‘The participle also expresses a mean,” 
Matthie, §§ 566, 567. Thus in Soph. Trach. 592, when De- 
lanira says that she does not yet possess any personal know- 
ledge derived from an actual trial of a certain thing, the 
Chorus replies: “But it is necessary to obtain that knowledge 
by doing the action, dar’ sidévav xpqj Spdcov. In Xen. Cyr. 3. 
2. 25, it is said of certain Chaldeans that they do not know 
how to work, but maintain themselves by plundering others, 
dv agiCouevor Sor. The participle as an attributive, often de- 
notes an action or state viewed as an attribute which is the 
complement of the verb (Kuehner, §310). In Xen, Anab. 
5. 1. 2, Antileon prefers to continue the journey by water, 
‘for,’ says he, I am worn out (ermueden, von Kraeften kom- 
men, Passow on drepyxa) by packing, walking, running, car- 
rylng Weapons, &e., Gmetpnxa non ovoxsvalomevos, xaw BadiSav xa0 
&e. “You act unjustly,” said the Corinthians to the Athe- 
nians, Thue. 1. 53, “dy beginning a war and 6y breaking 
treaties, GStxerrs onéMov apyovTes xOU CrOVOUS AVOVT ES “Vou have 
done well,” said Darius to Histiceus, Her. 5. 24, ‘by coming 
to me,’ ed yap Enoiqoas aarxduevos. So, too, in the New Testa- 
ment. “He hath given assurance in that he hath raised, &e.,” 
or, by raising, @aocjoas Acts 17: 31. This usage is so well 
established, that we omit a number of other illustrations; and 
refer only to one in addition, as the idiom, when transferred 
to the German language, is appositely illustrated by F. Ast 
in his notes (Vol. XI. p. 760) to Plato’s Phoedo, on the pas- 
sage in 102 H. (Vol. I. p. 582 of Ast’s ed.). ° “Partice. s2o- 
povoy et deEcuevov —— sunt igitur, eo guod sustineat et recipiat 
parvitatem, &e. Sensus est, ut patrio eum sermone redda- 
mus, durch das Aushalten und Aufnehmen, &e.” The Eng- 
lish idiom requires through or by with the present participle; 
the German, in which this construction is impossible, often 
presents a choice between the one adopted above by Ast, of 
an infinitive with the definite article, as a noun, or the Indic. 
or Subj. preceded by éndem or rather dadurch dass. The 
whole verse may, accordingly, be rendered thus in English : 
make all nations disciples By baptizing them—-—and BY 
teaching them, &c. Prof. Kurtz translated thus in his admi- 
rable Seligionslehre, p. 190: machet alle Voelker ew Jiin- 
gern dadurch, dass thr ste taufet —— und dadurch, dass thr 
ste lehret, &c. Hence, disciples of Christ are made in a two- 
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‘fold manner, first, by the administration of Baptism, and 
secondly, by the preaching of the word. 

§13. A vital question here immediately presents itself :— 
What is, in the view of the New Testament, the state or char- 
acter of an individual.after he is thus made a disciple ? Does 
the Savior contemplate only an external and formal union 
with the church, or intend that Baptism and the word should 
serve merely to impart the name of a disciple, without con- 
ferring the reality! Cana mere outward change of state, 
a transfer from the world to a visible churclt, be all that is 
effected by these two means of grace? We cannot examine 
passages like Rom. 12: 4,5; Hph.4: 15, 16; 5: 23; Col. 
1: 18, John 15: 1—11; 17: 21—26, &c., without instantly 
perceiving that Christ designed by and through these means 
to convey spiritual blessings to the soul, that is, to establish 
a community of religious’ or divine life between himself and 
the members of his body, the Church, and then communicate 
to them all the blessings which flow from his mediatorial 
‘work. As the life of the vine, according to his own illustra- 
tion (John 15. 1 sqq.), flows into the branch, producing fruit 
in the latter, while it abides in the vine, so the Redeemer by 
his Spirit through the means of grace, infuses life into the 
soul, revives it, cleanses it, nourishes it, and causes it to de- 
velop all the fruits of the Spirit. The individual by whom 
this offered mercy is accepted, was dead in sins, but is now 
made alive (Eph. 2: 5) with Christ, and the new life which 
flows from Christ’s personjand work through the Spirit, and 
Bert is given and maintained by communion with Christ (2 
Tim. 2: 11, Gal. 2: 20), is first imparted through Baptism 
and the word, even as it continually rises to a higher degree 
through their continued efficacy and that of the Holy Supper 
of the Lord, by the gracious influences of the divine Spirit. 
a the word or Gospel or “truth” (John 17: 17. Rom. 1: 
16) as a means. of grace through which the Spirit operates, it 
is not here necessary to speak—we assume the point as ad- 
mitted). We cannot place in juxtaposition the scattered pas- 
sages of the New ‘'estament, which introduce the subject of 
Baptism, without perceiving that this Sacrament dves possess 
wonderful efficacy, not indecd as a mere external act, but as 
a divinely appointed means employed by the Spirit in influ- 
encing the spiritual state of man, when legitimately adminis- 
tered and received. © “Ye must be born again,’” said Christ 
to Nicodemus, John 3:7. The historical fact that proselytes 
were, at that time already, admitted by a baptismal rite to 
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the enjoyment of the privileges of the Jewish nation, is now ~ 
generally admitted by intelligent interpreters, and that, more- 
over, Nicodemus had become familiar with the conception of 
baptism as a mode of admitting individuals to a higher spir- 
itual state, becomes, when we consider the sensation which 
the ministry of John the Baptist had produced, a self-evident 
proposition. Like other Jews, he had regarded the baptism 
of a proselyte as a mere external sign, with which no influ- 
ence on the inner man was connected (as Christian Baptism 
is even now regarded by many), but when he heard the Bap- 
tist ‘preach the baptism of repentance, for the remission of 
sins’ (Mark 1: 4), he began to understand that this rite could 
have a higher import, and be intimately connected with man’s | 
internal state, and with his higher relations to God. After 

the way had thus been prepared by the ‘messenger’ (Mal. 3: 

1), he was better enabled to receive the Savior’s doctrine. 

This new or second birth, this renewing of man’s moral na- 

ture, this transfer from a state, called spiritual death (some- 

what resembling the fetal state, before the breath of life has” 
exercised its vivifying power), this insertion of the germ of 

spiritual life is accomplished, as the Savior teaches Nicode- 

mus, by “‘water and the Spirit.” It is, we believe, almost 

universally conceded, and indeed the circumstances obviously 

show, that the mention of ‘‘water” m such a connection, was 

understood by Nicodemus to designate Baptism. It canmean 
nothing else. It is the name which John seems to take plea- 

sure in applying subsequently to the Sacrament of baptism 

(1 John 5: 6, 8) precisely as the simple word “bread’’ (Acts 

2:42; 20: 7, compared with 1 Cor. 10: 16) could designate 
the Lord’s Supper. Unquestionably an effect is here deseri- 

bed by the Savior, as produced through the water by the 
Spirit, which extends not simply to the external relations, 

but also to the internal or moral state of the individual. The 

circumstance that the process is inexplicable, as little renders 

the whole doubtful, the Savior himself proceeds to say, as 

man’s ignorance of the causes of many physical facts, for 

instance, concerning the wind, ver. 8, subjects the fact itself 

to doubt, that the wind does blow. 

§14. The apostle Paul, accordingly, without attempting 
to explain the mysterious process of the gracious work of the 
Spirit in the heart, simply announces the revealed fact: ‘Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he shed on us, &¢.”— 
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. (Titus 8: 5,6). Let the reader observe the peculiar force of 
this passage, to which we have already referred (§ 6), and 
distinguish the apostle’s special purpose. When he says: 
‘by grace are ye saved, through faith,’ (Eph. 2: 8) he evi- 
dently designs to show the subjective state of man, which is 
the indispensable condition of salvation, that is, “through 
faith,” Sia 7s xioreas, subjectively, man is saved. But in the 
present passage Paul views the question of our salvation in 
an entirely different aspect, not subjectively, but objectively, 
that is, not with respect to man’s own preparedness for sal- 
yation (for man’s state and acts are now expressly excluded 
by the words, ‘not by works of righteousness which we have 
done’), but with respect to the means which God himself 
chooses to employ in producing this preparedness. He ac- 
cordingly says: ‘God our Savior—saved us by the washing 
(Sia aovrpov) of regeneration, &c.’ Here, then, he specifies 
the means which God adopts in regenerating man, or infusing 
spiritual life into the soul, and in subsequently justifying the 
sinner, and granting him the inheritance of eternal life, ver. 
7; for regeneration or spiritual life as necessarily precedes 
. justification and sanctification, as the actual birth precedes 
the child’s education. This washing of regenerationis epex- 
egetically declared to be a renewing of the Holy Ghost (the 
Holy Ghost, namely, as causa efficiens), such as is also de- 
scribed in Rom. 12: 2, that is, the opposite of a worldly and 
unchanged or sinful state. And that this washing is precise- 
ly Baptism itself, is clearly demonstrated by analogous pas- 
sages. In Eph. 5: 25, 26, we read: ‘Christ gave himself for 
it (the church—the individuals composing it), that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it (cleansing tt, xa8apicas) with the wash- 
ing of water (7 aovzpe cov v.) by (or rather 2m, é) the word.’ 
What other natural interpretation will these words bear, ex- 
cept one which here recognizes water-baptism in its connec- 
tion with the word, as the means of man’s restoration to life 
and divine favor? Indeed, St. Peter affords a final decision 
of the question, when he says: ‘The ark—wherein—eight 
souls were saved by water. The like figure whereunto, even 
baptism, doth also now save us, not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward 
God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ’ (1 Pet. 3: 20, 21). 
This inspired writer purposely omits here that portion of the 
history of the deluge, in which water was the means of de- 
struction, and gives prominence only to that useof the water, 
by the divine appointment, which saved the lives of Noah 
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and his family, by supporting the ark on its surface. As the 
history of the fiery serpents which caused ‘much people’ to 
die (Numb. 21: 6), nevertheless contains circumstances that 
furnish a type of Christ’s saving grace (John 8: 14), so Pe- 
ter finds in the history of the deluge, which also destroyed 
much people, a fact that furnishes an image of regenerating 
grace. The circumstance that the water carried the ark on 
its' bosom, whereby Noahand his family were saved from 
death by submersion, is an image of the effect produced by 
Baptism. It saves us, oifev Séxreono — not, indeed, the wa- 
ter itself, which, when alone, can only put away the filth of 
the flesh, but the divine power and grace which arein ¢onnec- 
tion with it, and: which quicken man spiritually. He is thus 
introduced a second time into life, born again or regenerated 
by baptism; for this regeneration is assumed, anticipatorily 
($8), to be succeeded \by new outpourings of divine grace, 
until the perfect man in Christ is formed. When, therefore, 
Peter at an earlier period, heard the penitential ery: ‘What 
shall we do?’ he well understood that these inquirers were 
sinners by nature, and possessed no natural or self-acquired 
ability to change their own hearts, or produce holy sentiments; * 
he could only direct them to employ the means divinely given 
for man’s regeneration and salvation :—‘Repent, and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Acts 2: 38).. It was precisely the, same command 
which the Holy Ghost gave to Saul of Tarsus through the 
devout Ananias: ‘Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord’ (Acts 22: 16).; Thus 
the appellation of ‘believer,’.in its most exalted sense, viz: 
one that has faith (justifying and saving faith, distinguished 
from the faith of Simon the sorcerer, who ‘believed,’ xal éwrdg 
éniorevos) is not claimed by Lydia (us nor Acts 16: 15), un- 
til she had been baptized. Through baptism the gracious 
and regenerating influences of the Spirit were efficaciously 
given, and the results thereof were developed in ‘a holy life. 
It isin view of the efficacy of baptism, that Paul says to the 
Galatians, assuming that the grace of God had not been thus 
given to them in vain: ‘Ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus: for, as many of you as have been bap- 
tized into Christ, have put on Christ’ (Gal. 3: 26,27). 9» 
$15. When we dismiss all preconceived low. views of this 
ordinance, which carnal wisdom dictates, and humbly receive 
divine truth in its purity, such apostolical language cheers 
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and elevates the soul. When Paul, for instance, designs to 
teach the oneness of the Church; which consists of many 
members, he says: ‘by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, &c.’ (1 Cor. 12: 13), what can he mean in this whole 
passage? Simply, that we ‘belong to the same church,’ or 
‘sit at the same communion table,’ or have adjoining pews; 
&c? Do such comparatively trivial circumstances, constitute 
that ‘mystery,’ which Paul finds (Eph. 5: 32) in the relation 
between Christ’s people, constituting the Church, and him- 
self, its Head? ‘This relation is “a continued, wonderful, 
procreative process of a higher glorified life,” as Olshausen 
says (¢” loc.), in allusion to the image employed by Paul ina 
preceding verse (ver. 30), which contains the singularly strong 
expression descriptive of the union effected by the Two Sa- 
craments between Christ and his people: ‘For we are mem- 
bers of his body, of his flesh, and of lis bones.” The pre- 
vailing imperfect views of the nature of Baptism, afford no 
aid in grasping the meaning of the words quoted above, from 
1 Cor. 12: 13; the profound doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, in the Lutheran sense, alone removes the difficulty: 
Christ infuses life into his people, creates them anew or re- 
generates them, and “it is precisely this procreation from the 
life-source of Christ, that is expressed in Baptism, which, ac- 
cording to the fundamental or original conception of it (ihrer 
Idee nach), and its original external manifestation (Erschei- 
nung) was the washing of regeneration itself.” —(Ols.- 2 Joc.) 

§16. Such revelations through the apostles respecting the 
efficacy of Baptism as a means of regeneration employed by 
diyine grace (for our space does not allow us to introduce all, 
or consider them in detail), enable us to understand more 
clearly the Savior’s own words: ‘He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved’ (Mark 16:16). The concluding 
words: ‘but he that believeth not, shall be damned,’ at once 
discard all popish superstitions respecting the Sacraments, 
and teach unequivocally that these, considered as external 
acts, and independently of faith, will not avail to save the 
soul; on this point—the indispensable necessity of faith— 
orthodox Protestants have all been constrained to adopt the 
Lutheran view, and we need not enlarge on it. Now when 
Christ uttered the words quoted, as he was parting from his 
disciples, and giving them finally their great commission, is 
it probable, or consistent with our knowledge of the genius 
of the Christian religion, to suppose that he would conduct 
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these disciples back to Judaism? What was Judaism but a 
religion characterized by signs and types? “The law had a 
shadow of good things to come, and not the very image 
(that is, reality, substance, eixdva antithetically, im reference 
to oxvdy shadow) of the things’ (Heb. 10: 1). It ‘could not 
make him that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the 
conscience’ (9: 9), while it is one of the unnumbered and in- 
estimable positive blessings of the Christian religion, that 
the baptized believer (for the sacred writer clearly alludes to 
one of the results of baptism), can have ‘his heart sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, (10: 22), The Jew was ‘kept under 
the law, shut up unto the faith which should afterwards be 
revealed’ (Gal. 3: 23). Is it now to be presumed that the 
parting words of Christ were of thisimport: ‘Go back, and 
preach another religion of signs and shadows?’ Could Christ 
bestow no other and more substantial gift than Baptism, if it 
isa mere empty sign? In that solemn hour when he was 
about to depart, and when all other subjects were omitted in 
his discourse, in order that fundamental and comprehensive 
principles might be announced, is it to be conceived as even 
possible that Christ would institute a mere inefficacious sign, 
and then place that sign on a level with saving faith, as one 
of the two essential andindispensable conditions of salvation? 
We might assume @ priori that if Baptism is mentioned in 
such a connection, it must be designed to exercise a positive 
influence on the soul, like the word, which no orthodox Chris- 
tian denies to be an efficacious means of grace, that is, effica- 
cious through the Holy Spirit, and which was enjoined at the 
same time (Matt. 28: 20), as the other means of restoring 
fallen man. ‘This assumption is now demonstrated to be a 
well-founded truth, since, as we have seen above, Baptism is 
distinctly and unequivocally declared in the New Testament 
to be a means of man’s moral renovation. 

§17.. But, if two means of making disciples, were appoint- 
ed by Christ, when he was about to ascend to heaven, namely, 
Baptism andthe Word or Gospel, and if each is represented 
in the Scriptures, as each unquestionably is, as a channel or 
means by, or through which the Spirit effects regeneration, 
or begins his gracious work in the soul, the question now 
arises: In what relation do they stand to each other? Is 
either as readily applicable in every supposable case as the 
other, so that the church may arbitrarily adopt either in mak- 
ing disciples, and regard the other as a superfluous gift of the 
Savior? Is it not, rather, presumable that each is adapted 
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to a particular class of circumstances, and that, in the great 
work of training men for heaven, the one must be the com- 
plement or completing associate of the other, so that ultimate- 
ly the united efficacy of these two means may produce the one 
great result of qualifying man for union with Christ? This 
view alone, respecting their relative offices, is scriptural. Why 
is the effect that is predicated of the one (the new birth, 
through the word, 1 Pet. 1: 23, Luke 8: 11,15, James 1: 
18, 1 Cor. 4: 15), in other passages predicated of the other 
(the new birth, through Baptism, John 3: 5, Tit. 3: 5, Rom. 
6: 3,4, Col. 2: 12, 13, 1 Cor. 6:11)? This phraseology of 
Scripture, and the doctrine which it involves, can be no other 
than the following: Two means are given tothe church by 
its Head, for the purpose of making disciples, not to be ap- 
plied at random, but intelligently, according to the exigences 
of the case, in order that from their united action true disci- 
ples might proceed. Their united efficacy is luminously ex- 
hibited by Paul, in the words: ‘That he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the word’ (ph. 5: 
26). (We have, in the whole course of our remarks, assumed 
as an admitted truth, that from the commencement, through ~ 
all successive periods, the author of man’s regencration and 
sanctification is—not man, not man’s acts, but ‘that one and 
the self-same Spirit,’ 1 Cor. 12: 11). The divine Spirit be- 
gins his gracious work, when holy Baptism is applied, aceord- 
ing to Peter’s words, in Acts 2: 38, quoted above (§14). 
This is obviously the ordinary evangelical course, for cases 
like that of Cornelius, Acts 10: 44, 48, as Peter himself ex- 
plains the occurrence, Acts 11: 16, belonged to the extraor- 
dinary events accompanying the original introduction of the 
Christian religion into the world, and can as little be regarded 
as the rule, as the case of the malefactor on the cross (Luke 
23: 40 sqq.) now reculates the ordinary admission of members 
of the church, or the conversion of Paul is presented as the 
ordinary mode in which the sinner is converted. After the 
germ of spiritual life has been inserted in the soul through 
Baptism, it is developed and nurtured by the teachings of the 
word, according to St. Peter: ‘As new-born babes, desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.’ The 
efficacy of Baptism does not cease at the moment succeeding 
‘its administration, but is regularly maintained (§ 26). The 
foundation of a lofty edifice, when once constructed, is not 
disturbed ; still, while the process of completing the super- 
structure continues, although many years may thus be oceu- 
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pied, at each moment of time that one foundation, though 
not renewed, is literally, actually, positively, aiding and sus- 
taining, however noiselessly, the continued work which suc- 
ceeds it, and depends on it. A very beautiful relation, 
therefore, subsists between these two means of grace, accord- 
ing to which each performs a certain office peculiar to itself, 
and through both, in their combination, the Holy Spirit pro- 
duces the ‘perfect man’ (Eph, 4: 13). 

§18, Baptismal regeneration is, therefore, according to the 
Scriptures, the commencement of that new life in Christ, 
which succeeds the individual’s original state, described in 
Eph. 2: 1 sqq. as spiritual death. ‘The sinner becomes con- 
scious of his true condition by nature, and turns to Christ for 
pardon and salvation. The adult who receives Baptism is, at 
the same time, susceptible of those gracious influences which 
are connected with the word, and because in the apostolic 
age, the first members of the church had been Jews or pagans 
in early life, the commencement of their religious life, like 
their growth in grace, is usually mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament, in connection with the word, e. g Rom.10:17. It 
is a course as unhistorical and one-sided, to overlook this im- 
portant fact, in treating of the subject of baptismal regener- 
ation, as it would be, to estimate the scriptural character of 
any modern form of church government according to the 
temporary regulations of the apostolic church, when believers 
sold their real estate, and the members ‘had all things com- 
mon’ (Acts 6: 2.sqq.). Thus Baptism does not invariably 
assume a place in the description of the regeneration of man, 
as prominent as that of the word, for reasons which are his- 
torically assignable.* It is, specially, an initiatory ordinance, 


*Thbis circumstance tends to explain Paul’s words: ‘For Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel’ (1 Cor. 1: 17), the import of 
which is often strangely misapprehended. The ordinary explanation 
very nearly reduces Baptism to the low rank of the duties which any 
sexton or any member of his family may perform—a thing of secondary 
consideration, and does not view the passage in a historical light. Paul 
refers to the special circumstances of his own day, when Christian con- 
gregations, not previously in existence, were in the process of being 
gathered and organized by him, Thence it necessarily followed that the 
first congregations constituting “The Church,” should be composed of 
adults, in order that the visible church might at once assume its com- 
plete external form. The first members, like the first two human beings, 
appear with the characteristics of adults, in consequence of the peculiar 
exigences of the cage. Now as baptism is specially adapted to infancy, 
and the word to alater period of life, as means of grace, the peculiar 
apostolic office of Paul (the duties of which far more resemble those of 
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accompanied by the word in the case of those Christians to 
whose original conversion, or subsequent religious experience 
the apostles refer in their Epistles. Still, we have already 
seen, that even in this position of affairs, the apostles are 
necessarily led to refer to the regenerating influences of Bap- 
tism also, always, however, viewed asa means employed to 
this end by the divine Spirit. Qn this general subject of 
adult baptism, we have no room to dwell longer, and neces- 
sarily omit the consideration of: very grave questions, such 
as, whether, in the Acts of the Apostles, saving faith pre- 
ceded Baptism in adults, or followed it, &., &c., &e. 

$19. The subject before us assumes a new interest, when 
we are now led to view it in connection with children. What 
as understood by Baptismal Regeneration, in the case of an 
imfant? We cannot answer this question, until we have as- 
certained from the Scriptures the original spiritual state of 
the child, at its birth. The sad truth is not withheld. ‘The 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth’ (Gen. 8: 
21). ‘We were by nature the children of wrath’ (Eph. 2: 8). 
‘Death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned’ (Rom. 
6:12). ‘That which is born of the flesh, i 


a missionary, than those of a modern pastor in a Christian land), natu- 
rally required him to avail himself chiefly of the latter means of grace, 
in order that the foundation of the church micht be first laid, For this 
reason he says, that Christ sent him ‘to preach the Gospel,’ to plant the 
Church, by gathering adult members, and ‘not to baptize,’ that is, not to 
constitute i the beginning the visible church by confining his labors to 
infants, who would not have been competent to fulfil the grave duties de- 
volving on the first members. There were other reasons, moreover, 
which he states in ver. 15, and which could exist only at the very first 
organization of the Church, that led him to conclude that his work con- 
sisted chiefly in preaching the Gospel. Unquestionably, the aged sinner 
is solemnly bound to yield to the divine influenge, and repent; yet, that 
great work of repentance is very beautiful, very blessed,—it is very ne- 
cessary and most appropriate in early hfe. So, too, the unbaptized 
adult is unquestionably required to be baptized; but the whole import, 
operation and design of baptism, show that the Head of the Church de- 
signed it primarily for infancy (which circumstance, indeed, we have had 
in view, while expressing some of the thoughts above), and that its later 
administration strikingly resembles a late repentance. Certainly, the 
strongest moral argument for Infant Baptism, which can possibly be 
furnished, is involved in the Lutheran doctrine of the Sacrament itself, 
When Paul enumerates several fundamental doctrines, in Eph. 4: 4 sqq., 
does he mean to say: ‘There is one Lord, one faith, one sign or shadow 
called Baptism, &c.?’ How could he presume to introduce the last term 
in such a connection, unless it really implied something essential, some- 
thing that like Christ, our holy faith, and the Father, was of deep import 
to the devout and believing soul? 
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be born again’ (John 8: 6, 7). Such impressive declarations 
teach unequivocally that the new-born infant already contains 
in itself the seeds of sin and death, that it is not innocent 
and pure, a8 a gross Pelagianism holds, but corrupt and sin- 
ful, and that, unless it is born again, it ‘cannot see the* king- 
dom of God’ (John 3: 3). The infant’s moral nature, or 
more distinctly, its soul is, therefore, as susceptible of evil, 
or as capable of receiving the principle of sin, atthe very 
commencement of its existence, as its physical nature is ca- 
pable at the same early period, of being influenced by bodily 
disease. This susceptibility of sin, in the case of an infant’s 
soul is, doubtless, a mystery, like many features in its bodily 
and mental history, but the fact itself is apparent. Hven 
pagan writers lament man’s tendency from his youth, to com- 
mit moral evil, and the Scriptures confirm the truth of these 
charges, but no one, with the utmost metaphysical acumen, 
can explain the process, by which the human soul, distinctas 
it is from matter, can acquire, at its very inception, this posi- 
tive moral taint. The infant’s soul is far from being Aristo- 
tle’s tabula rasa—it is at the beginning already, tarnished and 
deeply stained. ‘The mystery is, nevertheless, not contrary 
to reason, since itis a fact. Let us now, more comprehen- 
sively apply this truth, that the infant’s soul is capable of 
receiving or imbibing the principle or germ of sin, and it be- 
comes at once apparent that the converse is also true, namely, 
the new-born infant's soul is capable of receiving the prinet- 
ple of holiness, or the germ of spiritual life—if its moral 
nature is susceptible of evil, it must necessarily (and even in 
a higher degree, in view of the pure and blessed state for 
which it was originally destined at the Creation) be suscepti- 
ble of good. ‘The infant’s own unconsciousness of internal 
processes of the soul is as little an argument against their 
actual occurrence, as is the change from the embryonic to the 
fetal state, or as the unconsciousness of the adult of many 
of his dreams, which startled or charmed him, while of these 
processes of his soul nothing remains, when he awakes, save 
the tremor or the thrill which they produced. If we cannot 
explain the details of the process by which the mind can in- 
fluence the body to such a degree, that a powerful emotion, 
suddenly excited, has been known even to rupture blood-ves- 
sels, still less can we explain the process by which the divme 
Spirit influences the human soul. An analogous case is that 
of the inspiration of the prophets and apostles, of the precise 
nature of which, no sensible uninspired person pretends to 
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form a clear conception. But the fact of that divine influ- 
ence is undeniable, even in the case in which the period of 
fetal life is not completed. Concerning John the Baptist it 
was said by the angel of God: ‘He shall be filled with the 
Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb’ (Luke 1: 15), and 
that this declaration was not a figure of rhetoric unsuited to 
the speaker and the circumstances, but designed to be liter- 
ally understood, appears from ver. 41 and 44. We have here 
an instance demonstrating @ fortiori the fact that, when a 
still higher state of existence is attained, and the child is ac- 
tually born, appearing as a living being, it must be suscepti- 
ble of the influences of the same Holy Ghost who filled that 
babe, and afterwards abode with him. Now we may term the 
influences of the Holy Ghost, exerted through Baptism, 
‘baptismal grace,’ or rather grace given in and through Bap- 
tism (‘Taufgnade, §3),* and we obtain the following results 
from the views already expressed: The child needs the grace 
of God at its very birth (it must, dec, be born again, John 3: 
7), for it “was shapen in iniquity, and conceived in sin” (Ps. 
51:5). Original sin adheres to it, and unfits it for happi- 
ness and heaven; it is by nature a child of wrath, Eph. 2: 
3. “But God,” the apostle here adds, ‘‘who is rich in merey 
—— hath quickened us, &c.,” and elsewhere (Rom. 6: 8 sqq. 
Col. 2: 11, 12) explains this ‘quickening process by specify- 
ing, among other means, the vivifying influence of Baptism, 


* At a conference of a number of pastors of the Lutheran Church of 
Prussia, recently held-in Cologne, one of the members, in accordance 
with a previous arrangement, presented a report on Taufgnade, accord- 
ing to the view of the Church. An extract is given in the last number 
(Sept. 1856) of the Lehre und Wehre, edited by Prof. Walther, St. Louis, 
Mo., from which we transcribe the following sentences: ‘The substance 
of the Scripture doctrine on this particular point may be thus summari- 
ly stated. The Holy Scriptures describe baptismal grace chiefly in a 
three-fold manner. 1) Communion with the triune God, Matt. 28, com- 
pare Matt. 3, more particularly, Being filled with the Holy Ghost, Acts 
2, Tit. 3, Union with the Lord Jesus Christ, Gal. 3, John 5, Admission 
into the kingdom and to adoption, John 3, Gal. 3. 2) Regeneration, 
John 3, Tit. 3, more particularly, as well, the Dying of the old man, as 
the coming forth of a new man, Rom. 6, Col. 2, taking place through the 
means of justification before God, Rom. 6, Col. 2, 1 Pet. 3, Gal. 3. 
3) Remission of sins, Acts 2, Eph. 5, Heb. 10. The order in which 
these three points follow, indicates the manner in which they are respec- 
tively connected. The Scriptures distinctly declare that faith in man is 
the necessary condition, without which this gracious operation (Gnaden- 
wirkung) of holy Baptism does not take place, &c., &c.’ This interest- 
ing report proceeds, then, to other connected topics, adult and infant 
baptism, popish errors, &c., for which we have no room. 
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when, namely, the adult, who also hears the word with entire 
faith in the atoning death of Christ, enters into a communion 
of life with him. 

§20. But what is the lot of the babe that is yet unconscious 
of its dangers? In a civilized community it would be deemed 
a flagrant outrage, if the estate of a deceased parent were 
abandoned to strangers, because the surviving child is still a 
babe; the law, accordingly, makes provision for the case, and 
the babe is declared to be the sole legal owner of the estates 
administered for it by the guardian, of the value of which at 
the time, it does not entertain the faintest conception. And 
is God less merciful than man? Are the babe’s spiritual in- 
terests less worthy of protection than those of a temporal 
nature? Let us test the question by appealing to the blessed 
Savior, the friend of little children. We find him (Mark 
10: 13 sqq.) holding a little child in his arms. It is very 
young, for Luke (18: 15, 16), calls it both racdiov and Bpépos, 
which latter word he had alr eady applied, first to an unborn 
babe (1: 41), and then to the new-born ‘babe lying in a man- 
ger’ (2: 16). It refers to a new-born babe in Acts 7: 19, and 
toa suckling in i Pet. 2: 2. Wesee the Savior in the act 
of taking these infants up in his arms, putting his hands up- 
on them, and blessing them. , And now we ask: Was that 
blessing merely a delusive form, or was it an actual and posi- 
tive advantage to the child? If it was no unsubstantial cer- 
emony, but an act designed to confer a substantial benefit, 
was it simply prospective in its nature, or did it at once ben- 
efit the child? The whole occurrence produces the impression 
on our minds that the children immediately derived advantage 
from that blessing. In what did it consist? No external 
change was effected by it, no earthly treasures were given, 
no visible effect whatever was produced. Now, if the child 
did derive a positive benefit, that benefit was necessarily of a 
spiritual nature, and was, doubtless, the source of all those 
advantages which Baptism now ordinarily renders, as in the 
unusual case of the thief on the cross, which by no means 
teaches us now to dispense with the preaching of the Word 
and the administration of the Sacraments, or in that of Saul, 
who was awakened without hearing the ordinary preaching of 
the Word. The fundamental principle which explains these 
cases is this; that while we are bound by the rules and laws 
of the Gospel respecting the means of grace, the Head of 
the Church himself, may dispense with them, and grant his 
gifts irrespectively of them, whenever the special case seems 
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to his wisdom to require such an exception to his own rules. 
This act of the Savior, in blessing the children, demonstrates 
the tender love which he then entertained for them; that he 
never, subsequently, forgot them or their necessities, the lan- 
guage conclusively demonstrates, which he addressed to Pe- 
ter after his resurrection: ‘Feed my lambs’ (John 21: 15). 
Can we now for a moment entertain the thought that after he 
afforded such testimonials of his deep interest in children, 
and of the pity which their sinful and dangerous state awak- 
ened, and after pronouncing such a solemn charge in the 
presence of his apostles, he would leave the world without 
making ample provision for “feeding” the perishing lambs of 
his flock? But when the tender lamb is yet so young and 
feeble that it cannot feed in rich pastures with the flock, the 
Creator himself, who ‘feedeth’ the birds (Matt. 6: 26), fur- 
nishes the lamb too with appropriate nourishment, its mother’s 
milk, and thus provides for every stage of its existence. But 
shall the new-born babe, which is ‘of more value than many 
sparrows’ (Matt. 10: 31) or lambs, and which, while it is 
susceptible of evil, is also susceptible of good, but incapable 
of being fed with the word, be abandoned in its natural state 
of sin, wrath and death? Shall its body grow during the 
first year, and air, food and sunlight develop its mortal frame, 
and during that whole period, shall its undying soul be totally 
neglected by the ‘Father of spirits’ (Heb. 12: 9)? Its in- 
tellectual faculties and the emotions of its heart are beginning 
to develop themselves decidedly, and shall its moral nature be 
left in its dark, corrupt and offensive state? Such a course 
of divine grace would not simply be inexplicable—it would 
absolutely conflict with all the divine attributes, acts, and 
purposes revealed in Scripture., Here the Bible doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration intervenes, and introduces that beau- 
tiful harmony which, in every other aspect, we discover in 
the ways of God. Of this grace circumcision was the type, 
as the paschal lamb was a type of the Lord’s Supper. The 
circumcised child was unconscious of any moral advantages 
which that act conferred, but they were inestimable, even 
negatively coneidered; for God solemnly declared respecting 
the ‘uncircumcised man-child,—that ‘soul shall be cut off 
from his people: he hath broken my covenant’ (Gen. 17: 14). 
So important was it deemed that not even the second week 
only of the child’s existence should pass without the admin- 
istration of this rite, that the repose of the holy Sabbath day 
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itself, when that day was the eighth, was necessarily inter- 
rupted by its performance, in order ‘that the law of Moses 
should not be broken’ (John 7: 22, 23), and the law was 
strictly observed, not only in the cases of John the Baptist, 
the child Jesus, and Paul (Phil. 8: 5), but in all cases in 
which an actual impossibility did not defeat. it. The type 
has passed away, but the antitype, Baptism, remains (Col. 2: 
11, 12), as a life-giving means in the hands of the Spirit.— 
The baptized child is at once brought into living communion 
with Christ, becomes actually a member of the Church of 
which he is the Head, and thus, by its connection with the 
fountain of life, it is made alive spiritually, or, is born aga | 
by Baptism. By this baptismal regeneration, the child, in 
the language of Paul, becomes ‘holy’ (1 Cor. 7: 14), for this 
passage appears to admit, legitimately, of no other interpre- 
tation.* ‘The word ays, here used in the original for holy, 
is, as it is universally known, variously applied in the New 
Testament, designating persons, places and thie that are 
consecrated to God and his service. 

§21. The Savior’s emphatic word to Nicodemus: ‘thou 
canst not. tell’ (literally, as in Luther’s version: thou knowest 
not, ox oldas, John 3:8), apply whenever we attempt to de- 
scribe spiritual processes, of which neither revelation nor 
conscious experience furnishes an explanation. When the 
pride of human wisdom, baffled in its efforts to understand, 
refuses to believe, the Savior’s words: ‘Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed’ (John 20: 29), recall 
us to a sense of our true relation to the Almighty God. The 
revealed fact we believe—the mode we submit to infinite wis- 
dom and power. he very difficult question respecting ‘the 
faith of baptized infants,’ has exercised many minds, without 
ultimately receiving a solution. What is the Scriptural as- 
pect of the subject? The Savior says: ‘He that believeth 
not, shall be damned’ (Mark 16: 16). We.instinetively de- 


* The fanatical Anabaptists of the era of the Reformation denied that 
it referred to the operation of Infant Baptism, which they regarded with 
contempt, inasmuch as they adopted the heretical Pelagian 1 maxim that 
unbaptized infants are already righteous and innocent, and seemed to find 
the meritorious cause of the infant’s salvation in itself, practically re- 
nouncing the doctrines of original sin, and of the merits of Christ.” Our 
own Formula of Concord unequivocally disowns the whole Anabaptistie 
system, to which, for instance, such unscriptural opinions belonged as 
the following : ‘That the children of Christi ians, since they are born of 
Christian and believing parents, are holy and the children of God, eyen 
without and prior to baptisin, &c.’—Form. Cone. p. 729, Newm. ed. 
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cide, on hearing these words, that they must have been so 
understood by the Savior, as not to involve, necessarily, the 
condemnation of infants, even as Paul could not have spoken 
unkindly of them when he commanded “that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat’ (2 Thess. 3: 10). Shall we 
then withhold baptism from infants, on the ground that it is 
not suited to their age? But we have already seen above, 
that their spiritual state is one that needs divine relief, which 
the Lord will surely as little withhold, as he withholds nour- 
ishment from the infant which cannot “work.” ‘Suffer the 
little children,” the Savior exclaims, ‘to come unto me, and 
forbid them not” (Mark 10: 14). That Savior, who never 
used an inaccurate word, does not say: Suffer little children 
to be brought to me, but, ‘to come to me.’ The same word, 
%pyeobar, 1s used, for instance, in a preceding passage, 2: 13, 
where the multitude resorted, or rather, came, #pxero, to him, 
and approached him. As these infants, however, were too 
young to resort themselves to Christ, the signification of the 
word rather resembles that which it bears in John 14: 6, ‘no 
man cometh, &c,’ tpzerar. The. Savior seems to say: These 
little children, in their sinful state, unconsciously implore me 
to afford relief (as the bleeding wounds of the man who fell 
among thieves, implored the priest, the Levite and the Sama- © 
ritan to have compassion, Luke 10: 83, while he lay speech- 
less ahd half dead); do not hinder them from making an 
appeal to me. And then, pleased with the faith of those who 
brought them, he blessed the children. In a somewhat anal- 
ogous case, Matt. 15: 21 sqq. the ‘great faith’ of a mother 
secured actual relief for her suffering daughter. This latter 
instance, of which several that are similar, occur (Luke 7: 
9; Mark 2:5, &c.) in conjunction with the former, while it 
is far from teaching that one individual’s faith can justify 
another before God, nevertheless demonstrattés, that the faith 
of those who bring children to Christ, secures for them his 
blessing. When, therefore, believers, representing the church 
(parents or other sponsors), present a child for Baptism, it is 
obvious, as here both the child comes to Christ, and also faith 
is manifested, that the conditions are fulfilled on which the 
Savior’s blessing is given. As circumcision was a ‘seal of 
the righteousness of faith’ (Rom. 4: 11),* so Baptism is a 


* ‘May we not,’ says even Macknight ina note here, the whole of which 
deserves perusal, ‘from the use and efficacy of cireumcision, believe that 
baptism, the rite of initiation into the Christian church, is, like it, a seal 
of the Gospel covenant, and a declaration on the part of God, that he 
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seal impressed before God on the child, setting forth that it is 
now a member of Christ’s body, the church. It never was 
positively an infidel, it never had consciously resisted God, 
and although it was corrupt by nature, yet when it ‘comes’ to 
Christ, although as undeserving as the prodigal son, who 
came to his father (Luke 15: 20), it is restored to divine fa- 
vor and to its original position, in so far that the guzlt (desert 
of punishment) of original sin, is taken from it, and spiritual 
life infused into its soul. It is no longer simply a child of 
the fallen Adam—it is now a member of the body of Christ. 
As we cannot explain the mode in which John the Baptist, 
when an unborn babe, was filled with the Holy Ghost (Luke 
1: 15), and as, we cannot comprehend the process by which 
our body of flesh and blood, shall be divested of these (1 Cor. 
15:50), and be converted into a “spiritual body” (ver. 4), 
without losing its identity, even so we cannot explain the na- 
ture of the operations of the divine Spirit in the soul of the 
baptized child. But these operations do occur, unless we 
have totally misapprehended the teachings of God’s word, 
and have erroneously supposed Baptism to be an actual bless- 
ing, and not an unmeaning empty form. As Elizabeth de- 
clared that the ‘babe leaped for joy’ (Luke 1: 44), although 
she must have been aware that the unborn child could not 
entertain an intelligent joy, so we may say that the germ of 
spiritual life, infused by baptism into the babe’s soul, is faith, 
although we are fully aware that it cannot be an intelligent 
faith. The poverty, of human language, framed as it is, to 
describe earthly things, is observable whenever heavenly 
things are introduced, Of this unavoidable inconvenience, 
the nomenclature of the Christian system of faith furnishes 
very numerous illustrations, and hence, even if the Hebra- 
isms of the New Testament Greek did not occur in it, the best 
Greek lexicon of our day, intended for classic authors, would 
still fail to afford the necessary information, by explaming 
the Gospel sense of many words of frequent occurrence (§4). 
New conceptions, which were never framed in Plato’s or in 
Aristotle’s mind, were attached by the new revelation to many 
ordinary Greek words. The difficulty is increased when com- 
pound terms, like the one just quoted (spiritual body, capa 


will count the faith of the baptized person for righteousness ? And that, 
like circumcision, it may be administered to infants, to assure the pa- 
rents that their future faith shall be counted and rewarded as righteous- 
ness ; or, if they die in infancy, that they shall be raised to eternal 
life? &e. . 
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nvevuarixdv), above, occur, which man’s metaphysics, accord- 
ing to which avedpo and copa are opposite terms, cannot ex- 
plain. Wedo not, therefore, insist on the word Faith, when 
we desire to designate the effect produced in the babe’s soul 
by baptism, through the operation of the Spirit; we can as 
little explain the mode of operation, as we can explain that 
other act of the divine Spirit, when some passage, taken from 
the word, often unexpectedly, arrests, alarms, or calls the 
heart to God, we simply ascertain from the Scriptures the 
fact itself that in baptism a change, influencing the child’s 
moral nature, has been actually wrought, and this change, 
which tends to render the child acceptable to God, may ana- 
ogically, be called Faith, or, inasmuch as this change actual- 
ly amounts to the production of spiritual life in the soul, we 
may call it a spiritual birth, or, adopting the Scripture term, 
denominate it Iegeneration. In this sense, according to 
which the infant receives into its soul, through baptism, the 
seed of life, destined to germinate and ‘produce by divine aid, 
administered thr ough additional means of grace, the fruits of 
holiness, we understand, in accordance with the symbols of 
the Lutheran Church, the term: BAprisMAL REGENERATION, 
§ 22. The spiritual benefits derived from Baptism were far 
more justly appreciated during, andimmediately after the era 
of the Reformation, than they have been since Arminian and 
Socinian views of the ordinance have been permitted to per- 
vade, to some extent, various ecclesiastical organizations, in 
consequence of increasing indifference to purity of doctrine. 
The jealousy with which Paul watched over the soundness of 
the faith of the church, as numerous remarks in his Epistles 
to Timothy, Titus, &c., show, revived in Luther, and when 
he restored the pure word by God’s aid, he also cleansed the 
doctrine of baptism from the foulness which it, like other ar- 
ticles of faith, had contracted from the touch of Popery. 
The superstitious views respecting baptism, e. g. that its ben- 
efits were conferred ex opere operato, while opera satisfactio- 
nis were at the same time preposterously demanded,—that 
original sin itself, and not merely its guilt, was extinguished 
by baptism, &c., &c., were, of course, discarded by Luther. 
The fidelity with which he adhered to the sound Gospel doc- 
trine of baptism, powerfully influenced even those who sub- 
sequently introduced articles of faith which were irreconcila- 
ble with other portions of his system. Calvin, that uncom- 
promising and candid advocate of all that he regarded as 
revealed truth, was seriously embarrassed by the predestina- 
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rian views with which he unfortunately encumbered and viti- 
ated his doctrinal system. While he adhered to the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration, he was compelled by these views 
to introduce a singular modification of the doctrine, which 
passed over to large portions of the Reformed church (a term 
which properly embraces the Calvinistic, the German and 
Dutch Reformed, Episcopal and other earlier non-Lutheran 
denominations). “I grant,” says he to Melancethon, “that 
the efficacy of the Spirit is present in baptism, so that we are 
thereby washed and regenerated” (Epist. Calv. p. 134) “We 
consider it as clear, beyond all controversy,” he says, in his 
great work, the Institutes, when writing against those who 
excluded infants from baptism, because, as they alleged, 
spiritual regeneration cannot take place in early infancy, 
“that not one of the elect is called out of the present life, 
without having been previously regenerated and sanctified by 
the Spirit of God. ‘Their objection, that the Holy Spirit, in 
the Scriptures, acknowledges no regeneration, except from 
the incorruptible seed (1 Pet. 1: 23), that is, the word of God, 
is a misinterpretation of that passage of Peter —— we deny 
that infants cannot be regenerated by the power of God, 
which is as easy to him, as it is wonderful and mysterious to 
us.”’—Calvin’s Tastitutes, Book IV. Ch. 16, §18. Allen’s 
Transl. p. 365. ‘But as they think it would be such a great 
absurdity for any knowledge of God to be given to infants, 
to whom Moses denies the knowledge of good and eyil, I 
would beg them to inform me, (respondeant queeso mihi, p. 
390, Tholuck’s ed.) what danger can result from our affirming 
that they already receive some portion of that grace, of which 
they will ere long enjoy the full abundance, &c.,” p. 366.— 
“Now it is certain that some infants are saved; and that the 

are previously regenerated by the Lord, is beyond all doubt.” 
p. 864. This latter sentence, unequivocal as it is, reveals’ 
the real difficulty of Calvin. He believed that baptism is a 
means of regeneration, but as the regenerated child that dies, 
would then be an heir of heaven, and as non-elect infants 
also existed in his theory, he was compelled to conclude that 
these non-clect infants fail to be regenerated by baptism.— 
This unnatural contortion of the doctrine was not entirely 
avoided by the Westminster Confession of Faith, which 
teaches that “elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the Spirit, &.,” Ch. 10, § 3. — 
that “baptism is—a sign and seal—of regeneration,” and 
that “the grace promised is not only offered, by the right use 
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of this ordinance, but really exhibited and conferred by the 
Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or enfants) as that grace 
belongeth unto, &c.”’ Ch. 28, §1, §6. That the Presbyterian 
church, or at least some of its most distinguished representa- 
tives, continue to adhere to the fundamental principle itself, 
is apparent from the following: In the Life of Archibald 
Alexander, D. D., by [his son] James W. Alexander, D.D., 
a letter is given on pp. 584—587, addressed by that venera- 
ble man to the “Rt. Rev. W. Meade,” and dated, Princeton, 
May 3, 1849. The following passages, in which we do not 
recognize Calvin’s dilution of the doctrine, approximates ina 
striking manner to the distinctive Lutheran view. We have 
italicized some portions, but our extracts themselves precisely 
convey the writer's meaning: ; 


“The sentiments expressed [in Religious Experience] are in perfect 
accordance with the doctrines received as orthodox by our [Presbyterian] 
Church, and may be found in Charnock and Owen, and in Dr. Buchan- 
an’s late work on the Spirit. If, however, I had foreseen the perversion 
which some have made of my real opinion, I would, perhaps, have ayoi- 
ded the use of the phrase ‘baptismal regeneration ;’ but I have clearly 
explained that my meaning was, that as infants are capable of regen- 
eration before the use of reason, that blessing might be granted at the 
moment when they were made the subjects of an ordinance, which is 
intended to give an emblematical representation of that change. And 
although I have intimated that there was a greater probability of the 
child being regenerated at the time of its baptism, than at any other 
period of infancy, &. 

As infants, according to the creed of all reformed churches, are in- 
fected with original sin, they cannot, without regeneration be qualified 
for the happiness of heaven. Children, dying in infancy, must there- 
Sore be regenerated without the instrumentality of the word, &c. 1am 
aware that an excellent and evangelical minister of your | Episcopal] 
Church has, in a late work against Puseyism, maintained that children, 
before the exercise of reason, are incapable of regeneration; but this 
is a new theory, contrary to all the sound doctrines of your church as 
well as mine, &e. 

J do maintain that the germ of spiritual life may be communicaied 
to the soul of an infant, which of course remains inactive, as does the 
principle of sin, until, &c.,— — this development is —— altogether by 
the word, &e. But the doctrine—that infants are incapable of being re- 
generated until they are capable of attending to the word, is, in my 
orien, fraught with consequences subversive of our whole system. For, 
if infants are incapable of a holy principle, the same must be true of a 
sinful principle; and then the whole doctrine of ‘birth sin’ or natural 
depravity is set aside. It may remove some obscurity from the subject, 
to say, that we are accustomed, in treating the subject of regeneration 
with accuracy, TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN IT AND CONVERSION. he one 
is the communication of spiritual life; the other is its exercise, &e.— 
Suppose a dead seed to be impregnated with a vital principle, and you 
have my idea of regeneration, &c., &e. 


I am, with high regard, yours, &.,; &c.” A. A. 
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Dr. Alexander’s early difficultics on the subject of Infant 
Baptism, were removed by devout and profound study of the 
Scriptures, which resulted in unfolding the glorious truths to 
him, expressed in this letter in terms similar to those which 
the Lutheran Church has employed ever since the Reforma- 
tion. 

§23. The conflicting views respecting Baptismal Regener- 
ation now found in the Hpiscopal church in England and the 
United States, seem to result, not so much from mere unac- 
quaintance with established church doctrines—an evil unfor- 
tunately existing elsewhere—as from the undeveloped state 
in which the doctrine has remained in that denomination. 
We gather the following authorized statements, but greatly 
doubt whether the Lutheran doctrine, in its deep import, could 
be evolved from them. The “Thirty-nine Articles,” which 
were derived in a more direct manner than those of the 
Westm. Conf., from the writings of Luther and Melanchthon, 
avoid at least the embarrassment in which the stricter Calyin- 
istic bodies were involved. The Episcopal pastor, previously 
to the administration of the rite, prays without any reserva- 
tion: ‘Give thy Holy Spirit to this infant; that he may be 
born again, &c.,” and after it he says: “Seeing now, that 
this child is regenerate, and grafted, &c.” If the child lives, 
and is confirmed at a suitable age, the bishop prays: ‘Al- 
mighty God, who hast vouchsafed to regenerate these thy ser- 
vants by water and the Holy Ghost, &c.” We believe that 
the Book of Homilies, which we have not at hand, refers 
more fully to the subject. The influence of Zwingli’s low 
views of the Sacraments, materially influenced other portions 
of the Reformed church, but could not entirely extinguish 
the vital power of the doctrine. The Cutechismus Geneven- 
sis (Niem. Coll. Conf. p. 162), and the Heidelberg Catechism 
(ib. p. 408), admit to a certain extent the fact that grace is 
given through Baptism, and the latter in one of its questions 
(p. 446, qu. 73), even says that the Holy Spirit calls baptism 
a washing [bath] of regeneration, and a washing away of 
sins, but neither seems willing to recognize the salient points 
of the Lutheran, or even the Calvinistic doctrine of Baptism, 
The Conf. Hely. Il. of 1566, more under Calvin’s than 
Zwingli’s influence, with less reserve says: ‘All these things, 
[adoption, grace to live a new life, &c.]are sealed in Baptism. 
For inwardly we are regenerated, purified and renewed by 
God through the Holy Spirit; but outwardly, we receive the 
seal of the greatest gifts in the water, &c.’’ (Niem. p. 517). 
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Still, the Reformed relaxation of the doctrine, prepared the 
way for the Arminian view (very possibly adopted also by 
Methodism, which seems anxious to identify itself with Ar- 
minianism), according to which Baptism itself becomes a mere 
ceremony, unaccompanied by any spiritual gift—it scarcely 
possesses the substance or internal value of even the Jewish 
ceremonial, and hence, after destroying the vitality of the 
ordinance, the Arminian can consistently hold, as he also 
does, that Infant Baptism is indeed a venerable usage of the 
church, but not by any means sufficiently important in itself 
to be carefully retained and regularly practiced. The grada- 
tion in the obscurity in which the real nature of the ordinance 
was suffered to be involved, is striking. The Socinians, who 
had already robbed the doctrine of the Atonement of its 
power, by denying the glory of its divine Author, now began 
to assume even a hostile attitude towards our doctrine of bap- 
tism, of which the easy latitudinarianism of the Arminians was 
not guilty, and they pronounced the church doctrine to be a 
grievous error. ‘Falluntur vehementer,’ says the Cat. Rac. 
qu. 348 (qui putant homines ritu baptismi regenerari’). The 
transition was easy to an entire abolition of such an unmean- 
ing and profitless thing, as the Quakers now regarded it, fol- 
lowing the example of Barclay, who was powerfully assisted 
in his assaults on Baptism, by the writings of the younger 
Socinus. These disciples of George Fox repudiated the 
whole Gospel ordinance with scorn, as we might indeed ex- 
Fett if Macaulay’s description of that unhappy man (Vol. 

f is sober truth and not a caricature. 

§24. We have hitherto refrained from presenting in full 
the doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran church, and now 
have only room to state it briefly, ere we conclude this arti- 
ele. The whole doctrine of Baptism is nowhere so admirably 
developed, as we find it in our Symbolical Books,* but the 


* Tt may here be appropriate to specify these, as the historical and es- 
sential connection between the Ey. Lutheran Church of the present day, 
and the Ey. Lutheran Church of the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is not always clearly perceived. The Christian doctrine ag it has 
always been received, and now is received by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, is contained (in addition to the three ancient Creeds, the Apos- 
tles’, the Nicene and the Athanasian), in the following symbols—a term 
equivalent to ‘Confession of Faith, 1) Uhe Augsburg Confession, in 
twenty-eight articles. 2) The Apology. 3) The Smalcald Articles. 
4) Luther’s Small Catechism. 5) ta Large Catechism, and 6) 
The Formula of Concord. They constitute a volume which is called 
The Book of Concord, an English revised translation of which was pub- 
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whole subject is of such vast extent, that we refer to the 
“Book of Concord’ itself, and proceed to give only a few 
short extracts. ‘Baptism is a means of grace—through it 
grace is offered,’ A. C. Art. 5 and 10. ‘Baptism is nothing 
else than the word of God connected with water, &e.* We 


lished in Newmarket, Va,,in 1854, It is always of importance to dis- 
criminate between them, as each has its own history and object, while 
they form together, a complete and undivided whole, and with entire 
harmony present the unmixed, pure and entire truth of God’s word. A 
striking case in which one of them seems by mistake to be supposed to 
be another, occurs in a very neat little volume (now belonging, of course, 
to the miscellaneous property of the public), which was recently pub- 
lished by Mr. T. N. Kurtz, Baltimore, 1856, and is entitled: “American 
Lutheranism Vindicated, or, Examination of the Lutheran Symbols, 
&e.” This volume, on the fifth page of its index, charges a deceased 
Lutheran minister with “dissenting from the Augsburg Confession,” who 
according to our personal knowledge, received it with the utmost rever- 
ence, and with sincere faith. On examining the grounds for’ this extra- 
ordinary statement,’ as we find them on p. 41, to which the index refers, 
two facts only appear. The first is the following: in 1820 this clergyman 
printed Luther's Catechism, with the omission of a word ortwo. But 
the real circumstances are these: he simply republished for his Sunday 
School, some extracts from the Philadelphia edition of 1816, as we ob- 
serve on comparing the two little tracts before us, and did not give his 
own translation. The omission of a word or two is thus readily explained, 
and we regret that this Baltimore book, in which these really trivial cir- 
cumstances are called a “dissent publicly avowed,” urged its way so has- 
tily through the press as to overlook inadvertently the remarkable fact 
that Luther's Catechism is an entirely different book from the Augsburg 
Confession, and that these two documents were originally published in 
two different years, and proceeded from two different authors—a simple 
historical fact which should have been known to\a book entitled an “Hx- 
amination of the Lutheran Symbols.” The other proof of “dissent from 
the Augsburg Confession,” consists, it appears, in the fact that this de- 
ceased pastor (who, if he now lived, would sternly repel the charge), 
while offering thanks to God, at the laying of a corner-stone, for haying 
given us the Bible, repeated, what he rightly called ‘a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Lutherans,” that the Bible is our only rule of faith, or, in 
his own words, is ‘preferable to all the books and confessions of men,’ 
and that we Lutherans do not depend merely on the latter, which with 
great felicity of expression, he describes as ‘“rrigating streamlets,’ but 
also drink from the fountain itself. Here too, no mention whatever, of 
the Augsburg Confession is made, no “dissent” from itis expressed, and 
we cannot account for the statement in the book, unless we perhaps as- 
cribe it to the same unfortunate inattention and haste, the traces of 
which so surprisingly abound on its pages. 

* The distinction between the word, implying the ultimate cause, and 
the water simply as the medium, is clearly seen in analogus cases. Nei- 
ther the pool of Siloam nor the Jordan possessed special virtues; the 
blind man (John 9) and Naaman (2 Kings 5) might have repeatedly 
applied the water. without obtaining relief. But when the Worp—the 
divine commission—was given, the desired blessing was received through 
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do not hold with Scotus and the Franciscan monks, that the 
washing away of sin in Baptism occurs only through the will 
of God, and not at all through the word and water—we can- 
not hold with Thomas and the Dominicans, who say: God 
has placed a spiritual power in the water, which washes away 
sins through the water, &c.’ Art. Sm. IIT. Art. V. By the 
‘word’ are understood the command in Matt. 28: 19, with the 
divine name in which baptism is performed, and the promise 
in Mark 16:16. While Luther rejects one popish error, as 
if God had imparted a spiritual virtue to the water itself, he 
rejects the opposite error, that ablution from sin is indepen- 
dent of God’s word. ‘Baptism worketh forgiveness of sins, 
&c.,—but, it is not the water that produces these effects, but 
the word of God—and our faith, which relies on the word of 
God, &.” Sm. Cat. Part IV. ‘To be baptized in the name 
of God, is not to be baptized by man, but by God himself. 
For this reason, even if it is administered through the hand 
of man, it is nevertheless truly God’s own work.” Large 
Catech. Part IV. Hence ‘baptizing,’ like ‘preaching the 
Gospel,’ is performed through human instrumentality, but the 
spiritual blessings. thence derived by the soul, are imparted 
through these means by God himself. ‘Not that the water 
in itself is better than other water, but because it is connected 
with the word and command of God.” ‘If the word is sep- 
arated from the water, it is not different from that which is 
used for culinary purposes—but when it is connected with 
the word of God, as God has ordained it, it isa Sacrament.’ 
‘Simple water could not effect what is thus accomplished by 
the word of God.’ ibid. ‘Let us inquire who is the person 
that receives the gifts and benefits of baptism—faith alone 
makes the person worthy to receive this heavenly, sacred wa- 
ter beneficially. Without faith, baptism is of no benefit, al- 
though in itself it is a divine, inestimable treasure’ (Newm. 
ed. p. 523). ‘Every Christian, therefore, has enough to 
learn and practice in baptism during his life; for he must 
ever exert himself to maintain a firm faith in what it prom- 
ises, &e.’ (p. 525). In reference to Infant Baptism, Luther 
says: “When the word is connected with the water, then 


the water. These cases are miraculous, it is true; but could not omni- 
potence daily perform similar works, if divine wisdom required.them, and 
would not these exchange the term miraculous for that of ordinary? 
The cases certainly ‘show that while mere water possesses none of these 
powers, in its combination with the almighty Word, it can produce hap- 
py results, 
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baptism is right, although the individual be destitute of faith 
at the time of his baptism: for my faith does not make, but 
it receives baptism. We bring forward the child under the 
impression and the hope that it believes, and we pray God to 
give it faith; but we do not baptize it on this account, but 
rather because God has commanded us to do so, &c. The effi- 
cacy and the work of baptism, which are nothing else but 
the mortification of the old Adam, and afterwards, the rear- 
ing up of the new man; both of which are to be pursued by 
us through our whole life, so that a Christian life is nothing 
else but a daily baptism, once begun, and ever to be contin- 
ued, &c. If, therefore, you live in repentance, you show the 
fruits of baptism, which not only signifies this new life, but 
also demonstrates and practices it. For in this baptism, the 
Holy Spirit, grace and virtue, are given to suppress the old 
man, that the new may come forth and increase in strength. 
Therefore, baptism ever continues valid, &c.” (pp. 526 sqq). 
It would require more space than there remains, to give addi- 
tional specimens from our Confessions. ‘These teach une- 
quivocally that baptism may have, in a certain sense, an ob- 
jective, as well as a subjective efficacy. Objectively, or, 
independently of the personal act of the child, but not inde- 
pendently of the divine Spirit, it regenerates the child, that 
Is, ingraits it into Christ, and thus connects it with the foun- 
tain of all religious life. In connection with this new birth, 
it removes the guilt of original sin, although the latter itself, 
or, the corruption of human nature, remains; it imparts the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, which grace, when the advanced 
intelligence of the childrenders it susceptible of the influences 
of the word, confers saving and justifying faith. “Hence it 
certainly follows [from Matt. 28: 19] that we may and should 
baptize infants; for m and with baptism, universal grace and 
the treasure of the Gospel are offered to them.” Apol. p. 227. 
It is, of course, held that the adult derives none of these 
blessings without faith—a principle which is continually re- 
peated in our symbols. Subjectively, therefore, the regener- 
ating influences of baptism are viewed in their connection 
with the adult’s personal acceptance of the terms of the Gos- 
pel. “To be baptized, that is, to be born again, is not all 
that is necessary to salvation, for when the growth and the 
improvement of the creature that is born, are not maintained 
by a sustenance, a superintendence and an education adapted 
to it, the result is, that it pmes away and ultimately dies.”— 
Kurtz's Sacred History, §189. From such views of the 
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subject has proceeded that deep interest which the Lutheran 
Church has always pre-eminently manifested in the religious 
education of the young. 

$25, This Lutheran doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, 
as taught in the Scriptures, and set forth in our Confessions, 
has of course been faithfully held by those who sincerely 
adopt the Lutheran creed in general. It may be interesting 
to afford’ a few illustrations of this fact, which will, at the 
same time, in the various forms of devotional composition, 
prayers, catechetical instruction, sermons, and hymns, exhibit 
the practical value of the doctrine, and its fitness for devo- 
tional purposes, and consequently for pulpit and other reli- 
gious addresses. 

(1.) No one is unacquainted with the name of the holy and 
deyout John Arndt, the author of ‘‘Wahres Christenthum,” 
which has been already translated into nearly every impor- 
tant living language, including even the Turkish and Mala- 
baric, and has conducted to the Savior, and edified unnum- 
bered souls in every land. This work, in consequence of its 
design to be of a devotional character, frequently refers to 
the subject of baptismal grace as a source of consolation. 
Thus, in Book I. ch. 3, which is entitled: “How man may be. 
renewed in Christ, unto eternal life,” and which is character- 
ized by that deep-toned devotional and lovely evangelical 
spirit, that has made the book itself so precious, Arndt re- 
marks at the close:—‘And in this manner the new birth in 
Christ takes place in us, whereunto also holy Baptism was 
appointed as a means.’ 

(2.) In his Paradiesgaertlein, which breathes the very 
spirit of the Savior, he introduces in Part II. a prayer enti- 
tled: ‘Thanksgiving for holy Baptism, and a prayer for a 
new and holy life,’ in which the following language occurs: 
‘Lord—thou hast given unto me the new birth through the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost— 
of me, a sinner, thou hast made one that is now righteous, in 
that I was baptized into thy death—thou hast given unto me 
in holy Baptism the highest good, namely, thy dear Son with 
all his benefits. Help me, that my Baptism may daily bear 
fruit in me, working the death of the flesh, so that in daily 
sorrow and repentance, I may daily die with thee—help me 
to remember that I was baptized unto a new life, &c.’ 

(8.) Philip J. Spener’s name will be revered in the church, 
as long as heavenly-mindedness is prized by its members. In 
one of his works, which never can be superseded—the Hrk- 
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larung der chr. Lehre—a masterly expansion of Luther’s 
Small Catechism, he presents the whole doctrine of Baptism 
in a manner so luminous, so orthodox, so edifying, that no- 
thing but the great length of that portion prevents us from 
furnishing a translation of the whole. ‘The reader would 
survey with admiration, the rich treasure which the church 
possesses in this doctrine, when thus fully developed. All 
the points to which we have referred above, are introduced, 
e. g.—that the divine word and baptism are the means of re- 
generation, quest. 1025—that from this regeneration, spirit- 
ual life and new strength flow, qu. 1028—that it is the begin- 
ning of spiritual-life, of which man’s renewal—a progressive 
work—is a continuation, qu. 1030—that all these gifts may 
be lost by man’s resistance, qu. 1033—that Baptism contin- 
ually strengthens the faith of adults, and worketh it in little 
children, qu. 1017 and 988, referring, in addition to other’ 
proof passsages, also to the beautiful words in Ps. 22: 9, 
‘Thou didst make me hope when I was upon my mother’s 
breasts,’ &. The views of this subject entertamed by a 
man so holy, who was as humble, conscientious and firm, as 
he was learned, wise and experienced in divine things, deserve 
to be more extensively known in the English language than 
they now are. . t; 

(4.) It is sufficient to mention the name of Muhlenberg,* 
in order to remind the reader who he was, and what he was. 
This faithful disciple of the Savior relates in his diary (Hall. 
Nachr. p. 1164 sqq.), that he preached the funeral sermon of 
the Rev. Mr. Handshuh, Oct. 14, 1764. In the sermon, of 
which he gives a very full and interesting sketch, he took oc- 
casion to refer to two other deceased pastors of the same 
congregation, Rev. Messrs. Brunnholz and Heinzelman, and 
pays a beautiful tribute to the memory of these three departed 
servants of God. The following passage then occurs, under 
circumstances in which it is obvious that the thought of intro- 
ducing the doctrine of baptismal regeneration controversially, 
could not possibly have occurred to the speaker’s mmd:— 


* Prof. Stoever, of Pennsylvania College, the Lutheran Biographer, 
has placed the church under new obligations, by presenting to it his 
“Memoir of the Life and Times” of this patriarch. The work exhibits 
all the taste and accuracy which characterize his other productions. We 
trust that the church will do ample justice to the disinterested zeal of 
the members of the ‘Lutheran Board of Publication,’ who have, in addi- 
tion to this delightful volume, already furnished such valuable contribu- 
tions to our church literature. 
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‘The ashes of these three witnesses repose in your midst-— 
they were men, born of woman; and since Christ has been 
pleased to appoint, not angels from heaven, but men as his 
servants, and ‘stewards of the mysteries of God’ [1 Cor. 4: 
1, 2, the funeral text], let not their human faults and infirm- 
ities mislead your judgment. They were, then, born as sin- 
ners, but as sinners who nevertheless received grace, who 
were justified, who yielded to the discipline of God, and who 
were received as children and heirs of God in Christ, through 
Holy Baptism, and afterwards, through the preparation of 
God’s grace, by means of his word and Spirit, mm repentance, 
faith and godliness.’ 

(5.) ‘The German language,’ Dr. Reynolds remarks in one 
of his interesting hymnological articles (Ev. Rev. VI. 97), 
4s distinguished by the number as well as by the deep devo- 
tional spirit and high poetic beauty of its hymns.’ We might 
consequently expect that hymns possessing this devotional 
spirit, would often introduce a Bible doctrine so truly edify- 
ing to the soul as God’s people have found that of Baptismal 
Regeneration to be. We merely name Paul Gerhardt, when 
we desire to express the idea of a combination of the highest 
poetic talent, and the most exalted devotion to the Savior. 
While the German language erdures, the devout heart will 
gratefully accept the nourishment derived from his unequalled 
hymns, such as: Befiehl du deine Wege,—Hin Liimmlein geht, 
—Ich weiss dass mein Erldser lebt,—O Haupt voll Blut, 
&e., &. A man like Gerhardt, to whom God had granted 
grace in an almost unusual measure, was naturally moved to 
proclaim his sense of undeserved divine compassion in words 
like these: 


‘Der Zorn, der Fluch, der ew’ge Tod, 
Und was in diesem allen, 

Enthalten ist fiir Angst und Noth, 
Das war auf dich gefallen, &e. 


Das alles hebt auf einmal auf 
Und sehliigt und driickt es nieder, 
Das Wasserbad der heil’gen Tauf ; 
Ersetzt dagegen wieder, &e. 


Es macht dies Bad von Stinden rein, &e. 


O grosses Werk! O heil’ges Bad, 
O Wasser, dessen gleichen: 
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Man in der ganzen Welt nicht hat, 
Kein Sinn kann dich erreichen, &e.’* _ 


The doctrine is still more emphatically set forth in the exult- 
ing and inspiring hymn of Starke: Ich bin getauft, ich steh’ 
im Bunde, &c., and in others of almost equal power and 
beauty, which we withhold, as we are giving only one speci- 
men from each of the several departments of devotional lite- 
rature to which we have adverted. 

§26. It would be interesting, if our space permitted it, to 
compare the genuine Protestantism of the Lutheran doctrine 
of Baptism with the superficial and unscriptural tenets of 
Popery. ‘The foul spirit of the latter is incapable of appre- 
ciating the religion of the heart, and cannot rightly eompre- 
hend the Gospel principle that the sanctification of the be- 
liever is @ progressive work. Yet even many who are totally 
unconnected with the church of Rome, seem to overlook this 
vital principle, and hence too hastily apply the term Regen- 
eration exclusively to an advanced period of the Christian 
life,t forgetting that the Christian is, as Luther so happily 
expresses it, always 4m Werden und nicht im Seyn.,’ that is, 
he grows in grace continually, but still, like the apostle, he 
can always say: ‘Not as though I had already attained, ei- 
ther were already perfect, Xc.’ (Phil. 3: 12-14), Like the 
life of the body at the first birth, spiritual life must have a 
beginning, and that beginning occurs in Baptism as the sec- 
ond birth. That the Lutheran doctrine counts the latter nu- 
merically as the second birth in view of the first or physical 
birth, is apparent from the circumstance that it does not per- 
mit the administration of the rite, until the first is complete. 


* Gerhardt’s hymns are generally of great length. Of the twelve 
stanzas composing the present hymn, beginning: Du Volk, das du ge- 
taufet bist, five are introduced in the German Hymn Book of the Synod 
of Pennsylvania. 


+ ‘The Christian life begins with Regeneration, says the excellent 
Harless (Chr. Hthik, p. 92, 5th ed.). ‘The true beginning of the chris- 
tian life,’ he continues (p. 94), 4s the entrance of a spiritual (geistigen) 
life-principle, which, viewed in its essential nature and operation, stands 
in direct opposition to that state of man’s heart, which has become nat- 
ural tohim. ‘This entrance (entering in) isan act of God’s Spirit upon 
the spirit of man, &c.’ He afterwards (p. 103) explains: ‘Regeneration 
comprehends in its whole extent, as much the introduction of the new 
life-principle, as the aggregate (Gesammtheit) of the operations which 
it designs, and which proceed from it.” The means by which this divine 
act is accomplished, he terms ‘the Sacrament of Baptism, and the word 
of the evangelical preaching of salvation’ (p. 96). 
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The Rituale Rom., p. T, introduces here the most unseemly 
and gross details. After remarking that ‘nemo in utero ma- 
tris clausus, baptizari debet,’ it proceeds to give directions 
‘si infans caput emiserit, &c.’ Weare taught to regard no- 
thing as suited to the reception of the ordinance, except the 
‘child that is actually born, and lives. And even as the first 
birth is not repeated, the second or baptismal birth is never 
repeated. For the Lutheran holds with the Presbyterian, 
that ‘the efficacy of baptism is not tied to that moment of 
time wherein it is administered, &c. (Westm. Conf. chapter 
28, §6. 

Rr. We cannot here consider the many denunciations in 
reference to. the present subject, uttered against Luther and 
the Lutheran church, which writers still sometimes repeat. 
Arminianism and Pelagianism are incompatible with the Lu- 
theran faith, which is itself irreconcilable with spiritual pride, 
and the pride of human wisdom. In consequence of the 
deleterious influence of a denial of the Lutheran doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration, its opponents often involve them- 
selves in contradictions which are worse than illogical, for 
they conduct to unscriptural and dangerous sentiments.* 
This denial undermines the whole argument for Infant Bap- 
tism,} it leads the young and inexperienced to entertain 
loose and unsound views of natural depravity, it lowers the 
Bible standard of Christian holiness and impairs the force of 
the Bible descriptions of the ‘exceeding sinfulness of sin,’ 
(Rom. 7: 13). It checks the Christian in his pursuit after 
holiness, which our doctrine so powerfully sustains, and, while 
it dilutes the whole doctrinal system of the Bible, and dead- 
ens the humble believer’s sense of his obligations to the Sa- 
yior, its chilling influence extends even to little children, for 


*We confess that we look with deep anxiety on the manifestations 
which have already attracted attention in England and the United States 
(see the New York Observer's recent articles on the new ‘Negative The- 
ology’ of Old and New England), of a disposition to abandon the old 
Gospel doctrines of the Reformation. The influence of the Rationalist 
party in Germany, is not only in its wane, but thanks be to God, is there 
virtually extinct. That influence on the christian life, if we may judge 
from its fruits, has operated like a curse, and we pray that the divine 
Head of the Church may preserve his people in this land from the with- 
ering, deadly influence alike of Popery and of Rationalism. 

+ ‘As Baptism occupies the place of circumcision, baptism is nothing, 
and the want of it nothing, unless accompanied with a sincere, universal 
and irreyocable purpose to keep the commandments of God,’—American 
Lutheranism Vindicated, p. 143. . 
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it seems to imply that “of such is’ Nor “the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ It silences the most holy and successful preachers 
of the Gospel, a Luther,an Arndt, a Spener, a Muhlenberg, 
an Alexander. It rejects the teaching of God’s Word, by 
adopting a one-sided definition of the word Regeneration, 
that is destitute of all the fulness of meaning in which the 
term occurs in Scripture; and even when these holy men 
unequivocally distinguish between regeneration and other 
technical terms, as Dr. Alexander does with the Lutheran 
church, and follow the Savior and the apostles, they are re- 
buked in this lofty tone: ‘Do not deceive yourselves and oth- 
ers by employing the name, when you do not mean the thing, 
The Savior uses it for an entire and radical change, and we 
have no right to use it for anything else’ (Am. L. V. p. 148). 

§ 28. We cannot prevail on ourselves to close the present 
article, without calling the reader’s attention to Luther’s cel- 
ebrated sermon on Holy Baptism, of the year 1535, an Eng- 
lish translation of which, by the Principal of the N ewmarket, 
Va. Academy, is given in ‘Luther on the Sacraments,’ New- 
market, Published by S. D. Henkel and brothers, 1853. 
The following passages are chosen almost at random: 

“From this you can now at once clearly and most certainly 
show, contrary to the abusers of baptism, in the first place, 
that it is not mere ordinary water, such as the kine drink; 
but a water which is blessed and hallowed by the divine Ma- 
jesty, and, as above said, rendered entirely and thoroughly 
divine; because we distinctly perceive, both, that all three 
persons are mentioned in the institution of baptism, and in 
this description they are asserted and represented as having 
been present with the event. And although we no longer 
behold the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove, bodily and 
visible to the eye, hovering over Christ, nor hear the voice of 
the Father; yet that image remains in our hearts, as for our 
sakes it was once represented, asa sign and witness connected 
with the words, in which we hear and believe what St. John 
saw then.”’* 


*This is the passage, it seems, which led to the charge that Luther’ 8 
expressions respecting baptism are “extravagant and unscriptural.” The 
connection shows that he designs only to express in emphatic language, 
the great truth that He who fills all space with his presence, is gracious- 
ly present in baptism. He doubtless assumed that the reader would 
distinguish between literal and tropical language. Deep emotions and 
lofty conceptions, even of inspired writers, are sometimes clothed in 
words as highly figurative as Luther’ s language, e. g. “made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb” (Rev. 7: 14). 
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‘Wherefore in order that we may not be perverted by such 
doctrine, let us maintain this pure doctrine, as we here see 
and understand it, that baptism is not our work or deed, and 
that a great and wide distinction must be made between the 
works of God and our own. For there are some works which 
the divine Majesty performs upon us, for instance, creating us 
with body and soul, and giving us all that is in heaven and on 
earth. ‘These are his general works towards all men upon 
earth, and all are very precious and excellent. But besides 
these works, he performs others, wpon those who become 
Christians and his children. For after we had fallen and 
become corrupted through sin, still he takes us once more in 
his divine hands, gives us his word and baptism with which 
he washes and cleanses us from sin. These are works, I say, 
which belong to the divine Majesty alone, in which we do, 
and are able to do, nothing more than to receive them from 
him. Of these works should we boast, if we talk of great 
divine works. For he is the true Operator, who with his’fin- 
ger can obliterate our sins, subdue death, conquer Satan, and 
destroy hell.” : 

“Now in order that we may defend baptism and the true 
doctrine, both against the Papists and the perversion of the 
Anabaptists, we must continually teach and support this dis- 
tinction between the two,—that which is the work of God, 
and that which is ours. For when we speak about what bap- 
tism is, and about its benefits, then we are not speaking about 
our works. For who will assert that he would have made or 
conceived, or even have known baptism, had not God himself 
instituted it, and enjoined it upon us, much less that he could 
give it power and effect? Consequently whatever there may 
be of its power or its nature, that is altogether and entirely 
the work of God, and we have nothing to do in it at all in 
this respect. And here we should not consider or enquire 
what we do, or do not do; but wherever we sce it adminis- 
tered according to his word and command, we should by no 
means entertain a doubt, that he whois thus baptized, has 
received the proper baptism. But afterwards, if you have 
thus received it, you are bound to observe well how you be- 
lieve, and that you use your baptism rightly.” 

“Accordingly keep your actions always before you, and 
observe how they correspond with baptism ; and be assured 
that, although you have been called and placed into theking- 
dom of grace, and have been made by Christ a partaker’ of 
all that Christians possess; yet if you remain as you were 
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before, it will all be of no advantage to you, because you do 
not honor your baptism, and keep it in purity; and you may 
be called a Christian indeed, but you have assuredly forsaken 
Christ ; sin is your lord; you are serving the devil, and you 
possess nothing more than the name and appearance of Chris- 
tianity, by which you are deceiving yourself, and accom- 
plishing your own ruin. For, as. I have observed, he has 
given this blessed baptism and the Eucharist, not only in or- 
der that he may forgive and wash away sins by it, but he in- 
tends by this means daily to keep expelling and blotting 
those out which may still continue to linger behind, that the 
disposition and nature of man may become entirely changed, 
fitted, and adapted to every good work. And wherever it 
has been properly received, it will assuredly be found, that 
the sins of that individual are daily departing and becoming 
less. In him who has not properly received it, the contrary 
will appear: that he has assumed this wedding garment, but 
keeps unseemly filth beneath it, by which he stains and de- 
stroys its purity and beauty.” 


PLL LILLIE 


ARTICLE If. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AND THE DIVINE OBLIGATION 
OF THE LORD’S DAY. 


By Rev. C. Porterfield Kranth, Pittsburg, Pa. 


In exhibiting the earliest and purest views of our church on the di- 
vine obligation of the Christian Sabbath, we propose to present first of 
all, the views of Luther and Melanchthon. 


LutuHer’s VIEWS oF THE SABBATH. 
I.—The Sabbath Original and Natural. 


1. “God blessed the Sabbath and sanctified it. This he » 
did to no other creature; neither heaven nor earth nor any 
other creature did he sanctify to himself, only the seventh 
day did he sanctify to himself. This pertains particularly to 
this point, that we may therefore learn to understand that the 
seventh day specially is due to the service of God, and should 
be appropriated to it.” —Commentary on Genesis, ch. 2, 3. 
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2. “It follows therefore from this text (Gen. 2, 3), that 
even if Adam had remained steadfast in his innocence, he 
yet would have kept holy the seventh day, that is, he would 
therein have taught his posterity of God’s will and God’s ser- 
vice, would have praised God, made thanksgiving, &. .. . 
On other days he would have cultivated the earth, attended 
to the cattle, &c.’—Do. 

3. “Had man remained in innocence, he would not on that 
account have been idle in Paradise, but on the Sabbath he 
would have instructed his children, would in a public manner 
have blessed and praised God, and by meditation on God’s 
works, and by contemplation of them, have aroused himself 
and others to thanksgiving.” —Do. 

4. “Yea after the fall Adam kept this seventh day holy, 
that is, on that day he taught his children, as is testified by 
the sacrifices of his sons, Cain and Abel. Therefore is the 
Sabbath from the beginning of the world ordained for the 
service of God.”—Do. 

5. “ ‘Exod. xvi. 23: This is that which the Lord hath said, 
To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord.’ 
From this thou seest that the Sabbath existed before the law 
of Moses came, and had indeed been from the beginning of 
the world, especially that on this day the pious, who had the 
true service of God, came together and called upon God.”— 
Commentary on Exodus. 

6. “Where the law of Moses and the law of nature are one 
thing, there the law remains. .... Nature gives and teaches 
that there must sometimes be a day of rest, that men and cat- 
tle may be refreshed: which natural cause also Moses sets in 
the Sabbath, in order that he, as Christ also does (Matt. 12, 
and Mark 3), may set the Sabbath among men.’—Against 
the “Heavenly Prophets,” 1525. 


IL.—The Jewish Sabbath. 


1. “The Jews in our day reproach us Christians that we 
preach on the ten commandments and on the Sabbath, but do 
not keep them after their way... . . But we know by God’s 
grace how the Sabbath is to be kept, for we have learned it 
fromthe Son of God. .... With the Jewish people it was 
so that they kept a certain special distinct day (as also a spe- 
cial tribe, special persons and place) until Christ, whereby 
they, through this outward mode, ordained* and enjoined by 
God himself, were separated from the Gentiles, and had also 
outward testimony, that they were the people of God, among 
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whom God’s Son was to be born.”’—Sermon on the Gospel 
for xvu— Sunday after Trinity. 


III.—The Sabbath designed for all Men. 


I. “Since now God on these days (the six) creates ‘and 
works, and on the seventh ceases to work, he has caused this 
to be written (Gen. 2: 1-3), that we should do as he does. . 
Therefore has he appointe that we also should labor six days 
and on the seventh rest. And this has been done that the 
world may be governed in gentleness. . . . Therefore they 
should, when they have labored the six days in the week, 
stand stillon the seventh from labor, for themselves and for 
their cattle, specially also hereto, that men may have time to 
hear God’s word.” —Sermons on Genesis, 1527. 

2. “The Sabbath . . . has been appointed for man’s sake, 
that in it the knowledge of God may be exercised and in- 
creased. And although man by sin has lost the knowledge 
of God, yet it has been the will of God to let the command 
of keeping holy the Sabbath remain, and he has willed that 
men on the seventh day should train themselves m and pur- 
sue his word, and the service appointed by him, that we men 
first of all be reminded what is pre-eminently our calling and 
position, that our nature was created that we might know and 
praise God.” —Commentary on Genesis, first part—written 
1536. 

3. “With Christians every day should be a Sabbath. For 
every day we all should hear God’s word, and direct our life 
by it. Nevertheless Sunday is appointed for the people, that 
every man on that day specially may hear and learn God’s 
word, and live according to it.. For the other six days must 
the mass of men labor, and earna support. God is pleased 
that this should be so, for he has commanded labor. But the 
seventh day he will have sanctified, that men shall not labor 
thereon, in order that every one may be unhindered to exer- 
cise himself in God’s word and works, and to do them: not 
what pertains to the temporal ; but what God in his word de- 
mands and will have.” —Haus Postille, 1532. 

4. “Thus has God appointed it; six days has he fixed for 
labor, that the people on these six days in the week should 
labor for their support. But the seventh day he has aon 
that they should sanctify t.’—Haus Postille, 1532. ; 
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IV.—One day in seven for the service of God, moral and 
perpetual. 


1. “Though now the Sabbath is abrogated, and the con- 
science free therefrom, yet is it good, and also necessary, that 
a special day of the week should be kept, that thereon the 
word of God may be handled, heard and taught. For not 
every man can attend to it all the days. It is also the de- 
mand of nature that men should rest one day in the week, 
and that both man and beast should refrain from Jabor.”— 
Hxposition of the Ten Commandments. 

2. “The third command of the Sabbath... . is in itself 
a command of all the world. ... For the proper idea of the 
third command is that we shall teach and hear the word on 
God's day, in order that we may sanctify both the day and 
ourselves.” —Against the Sabbatarians, 1538. 

3. “The Sabbath is ordained from the beginning of the 
world for the service of God.” —On Genesis. 

See the preceding section. 


V.—Not now the seventh day or Saturday. 


“The mention by Moses of the seventh day, and how God 
created the world in six days, as the reason wherefore they 
should not labor, this is the attire with which Moses robes 
this command for his Rep ias in particular.”—Against the 
Sabbatarians. 


VI.—But Sunday, “The day of the Lord.” 


1. “I believe that the Apostles transferred the Sabbath to 
Sunday, otherwise no man would have been so audacious as 
todare to doit. AndI believe that they did it especially 
that they might tear from the hearts of the people the imag- 
ination that they were justified and holy through the law, and 
in order that men might be surely and steadfastly persuaded 
that the law is not necessary to salvation. But the Apostles 
were moved thereto by the Resurrection of Christ our Lord, 
and the sending of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost.” —Tis- 
chreden, ch. xxxui. 10. 

2. “Here it is to be observed that Sabbath in Hebrew 
means cessation from labor, or rest, because God ‘rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he created and 
made. —Gen. 2, 3. Therefore he commanded that the sey- 
enth day should be kept, and that we should cease from our 
works which we work during the six days. And that same 
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Sabbath is now changed for us into Sunday, and the other 
days are work days, Sunday is the day of rest, or holy day 
or sacred day. And would to God that in "Christendom 
there were no holy day eacept Sunday, and that all the festi- 
vals (of the church) were put upon Sunday.”—Sermon on 
Hn Works, 1520. 

3. “Christians have always kept Sunday, not Saturday, 
because Christ rose on Sunday.” —Hxposition of the xix and 
xx. ch. of Hxodus. 


VI.— Obligation of the Lord’s day, and sin of violating tt. 


1. “Why then is Sunday kept among Christians ? Though 
all days are free, and one like the other, yet is it useful and 
good, yea highly necessary that one day should be kept... . 
For God would gently lead, and peacefully govern the world ; 
therefore has he given six days for labor, but on the seventh 
day, servants, day-laborers and workers- of every kind, yea, 
also, horses, oxen, and other animals that are worked, shouid 
have rest, as this Commandment runs, in order that they may 
be revived by rest. And especially that those who at other 
times have not leisure, may on the holy day hear preaching, 
and thereby learn to know God. And for such reasons, viz, 
for love’s sake and for necessity’s sake, Sunday has remain- 
ed, not on account of the commandment of Moses, but on 
account of owr need, that we may rest and learn God's 
word.’ —Exposition of the xix. and xx. ch. of Exodus. 

2. “Hvyery Christian man should ask himself: ‘Why dost 
thou keep this day ?’—and thus make for himself a remem- 
brance and memorial, by which he may be reminded that he 
should be free from occupation on this day, that he may hear 
God. . The second class who break the Sabbath day are 
those who do manual labor, though it be of a sort which at 
other times is permitted. . The first case in which a man 
is excusable for doing work’ on the sacred day, is that of ne- 
cessity. Yet thou must understand that thou art not to 
devise for thyself a work of Nena ob but the necessity must 
be thrust on thee by accident. . . . Physicians, messengers, 
&e. . . . these are all excusable en case of necessity. ... , 
But here will be asked whether our Wittenbergers are excu- 
sable in shooting at the popinjay with the cross-bow on the 
sacred day, for that could be done on another day, and there 
is no necessity, nor love, nor moderation, to excuse such a 
thing, and the half day of the afternoon should be holy to 
God, as well as the half day of the forenoon. In the same 
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way is to be regarded the practice of inspecting arms and 
accoutrements on Sunday, as if that, too, could not be done 
on a week day. This is amatter to which the magistrates 
should direct their attention.” —Hrklaerung der Zehn Geb. 
Gottes. . 

3. “Violation of the third commandment. They violate it 
who indulge in surfeiting, drunkenness, dancing, loitering 
about, wantonness—they who indulge im sloth, lose the bless- 
ings of the sacred office by sleeping, are negligent of the or- 
dinances, take pleasure walks, engage in idle talk—they who 
without special necessity labor and deal—they who do not 
pray, do not meditate on Christ’s sufferings, do not mourn 
over their sins and long for grace—they consequently who 
keep it outwardly only, by their clothes, by feasting, and by 
external fashion.” —TZhe Ten Commandments, with a brief 
Exposition. 

4. “Observe that the force and might of this command lie 
not in the resting, but in the sanctifying, that this day conse- 
quently have a special, sacred exercise. . . . God will have 
this commandment strictly kept, and will punish all those 
who despise his word, and will not hear nor learn it, especi- 
ally at the time appointed therefor.’’—Larger Catechism, 1529. 

5. “We will now contrast the ten commandments of God 
and of the Pope, that we may see how under the name of the 
he of God, he has done nothing but change and pervert the 

Ws 


Tue Ten CoMMANDMENTS. 


GOD'S. THE POPE'S, 
i, in 
Thou shalt have no} Say: Thou shalt have 
other God, &c. no other, &c., but have 
them nevertheless. 
Il. II. 
Thou shalt not take} Say: Thou shalt not, 
the name, &c. &c., but do it neverthe- 
less. 
Til. Ill. 
Remember the Sabbath | Say: Remember, &c., 
day to keep it holy. but don’t keep it holy? 


nevertheless.” 
Vou. VILL, No. 31. 46 [Leipzig Hdit., xviii, 179. 
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These extracts are amply sufficient to show how profoundly- 
and accurately Luther judged of this question, on which 
churches and theologians within the same churches have dif- 
fered and yet differ. The passages quoted from him to’sus- 
tain a laxer view, are torn from their proper place in his 
system, or that is interpreted absolutely which is meant rela- 
tively. His free, bold, unqualified style specially subjects 
him, in common with all authors in whom the affections are 
powerful, to this species of misunderstanding. Let no man 
judge of Luther till he has heard all he has tosay. No man 
who compares Luther with himself, who qualifies by one part 
of his writings what he says in another, can legitimately ex- 
tract from them one word calculated to diminish hig love or 
abate his reverence for the day of the Lord, the Sabbath of 
the Christian. If Germany has not enjoyed a Christian 
Sabbath, it is because she has refused what the principles of 
Luther would have given her. The Sunday of Luther is an 
entire day, not a half day—not a morning for the church and 
an afternoon for the beer saloon or the dance, or idle saunter; 
but a day for holy works, and holy thoughts, a holy day, not 
a holiday. . When in his own matchless manner he has over- 
thrown the idea of intrinsic or ceremonial or meritorious sa- 
credness in days or places or outward things under the New 
Dispensation, he regards no language as too strong to mark 
how blessed and how necessary is the day of the Lord, nor 
EWE great is the guilt and peril of those who profane or neg- 

ect it. 


MeELANcTHON’S VIEWS OF THE SABBATH. 


I.—From the “ Catechism for Youth.” —(1536.) _ 


“What does the third command teach? The observance 
of the Sabbath—that is, the preservation of the services 
which are delivered to us of God. Therefore the law ex- 
pressly says: Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day, that is, 
shalt employ it in holy things, to wit, in celebrating publie. 
service, and in hearing God's ; word. These are true ‘Sabbath 
works.” 

2. “Ts not the command in regard to the Sabbath abro- 
gated? I answer: The genus which is embraced in the com- 
mand is not abrogated, which genus indeed is the principal 
purpose of this command, and embraces the ultimate reason 
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for the institution of the species. The genus which is em- 
braced in this command is moral, and as regards this genus, 
Christians are bound by this command. The third command 
as regards the genus is moral and perpetual, but as regards 
the species, that is, the observation of the seventh day, it is a 
ceremonial.” 

3. “Sins against this commandment, ... to spend sacred 
days in feasting and sports, not in pious meditation—to lead 
others by our example from public worship, and give occasion 
for their thinking lightly of it—contumaciously to engage on 
the sacred day in works which hinder the ministry of the 
word and of worship.” 

4, “Works enjoined by the precept, . .. to employ sacred 
days for the celebration of the public service—likewise in pi- 
ous meditation, and in setting an example which will win 
others to piety. A Christian, therefore, does not. violate the 
Sabbath by taking care of the sick, for those works do not 
hinder the service; nay, they are testimonies by which the 
gospel is shown in its beauty and is confirmed. They are, 
therefore, proper and true Sabbath works.” 

5. “The necessary duties of love are to be set before cer- 
emonies—and such a duty has a dispensation of the law, not 
an abrogation of it. . . The decision is now more easy to us, 
since we know from the gospel that some liberty is conceded 
to us inregard to the day. For Christ excuses his disciples 
when they plucked the ears of corn, for they did a work of 
love, and yet such an one, that the ministry of the word was 
not hindered thereby.” 

6. “The law not only enjoins rest, but gives the command 
to keep holy the day thus left free, that is, commands certain 
works necessary to show forth and extend the glory of God. 
In this iife there is need for this outward Sabbath.” 


Il.—From the Augsburg Confession, (the Variata) of 1540. 


“The'same-articles more copiously and explicitly set forth...,. on 
account of the slanderous interpretations and sophistical elusions of the 
adversaries, but with the meaning unchanged.” 


1. “There is no need of a long refutation—one thunder- 
bolt of Paul is enough for us: ‘Christ is become of no effect 
unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the law; ye are 
fallen from grace.’ This sentence sufficiently teaches, that 
‘men do not merit remission of sins by their own works, either 
of the divine law, or of human traditions.” 
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2. “Many in the church are deceived by a false zeal for 
Levitical ceremonies, and suppose that in the New Testament 
there ought to be similar rites, and that these are the service 
of God. . . . This Pharisaic error Christ and his apostles re- 
prove, who teach that the service in the New Testament ought 
to be repentance, the fear of God, faith and the works of the 
ten commandments.” 

3. “They (the papists) allege that the Sabbath was chang- 
ed into the Lord’s day, contrary as it seems to the Decalogue, 
Nor is there any example of which they boast more than of 
the change of the Sabbath. They maintain that the power 
of the church must be great, which has dispensed with a 
command of the Decalogue.” 

4, ‘Nor has the church dispensed with the Decalogue, but 
the authority of God has abrogated the ceremonies of the 
Mosaic law, and yet it is necessary that the people should 
know when they were to come together to the gospel and the 
ceremonies instituted by Christ. And the genus in the Dec- 
alogue that at certain times we should come together to these 
holy exercises remains. But the species which was a cere- 
mony, is free, therefore the apostles did not retain the seventh 
day, but preferred to use the first, that they might remind 
the pious, both of their liberty and of the resurrection of 
Christ.” 


Il.—From the Loct Communes, edition of 1545. 


1. “The law of nature . . coincides with that part of the 
law of God which is called the Moral Law. The chief fea- 
tures of the moral laws have by the admirable counsel of 
God been brought together in one small table, which is called 
the Decalogue. When we wish to speak of the moral law, 
therefore, it is usual to style it the Decalogue. . . As these 
are the eternal rules of the divine mind, they sounded at all 
times in the church even before Moses, and will always re- 
main, and pertain to all nations.” 

2. “Of the third commandment. The text does notspeak 
of rest only, but explicitly of sanctification. It means that 
on that day holy works are to be done, that is, works speci- 
ally devoted to God, that is, the people are to be taught, and 
services divinely instituted are to be attended to. or this 
end a day isto be established. This leading idea, pertains 
to all men and all times, f or it is a law of nature.” 

3. “As regards the observation of the seventh day, it is » 
evident that the Levitical ceremonies being abrogated, the 
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ceremony also was changed, as is clearly stated, Col. 2, 18. 
dis rightly said, therefore, that in the third command there 
are two parts, the one natural or moral, or the genus, the 
other part or species in regard to the seventh day is a cere- 
mony peculiar to the people of Israel. Of the former it is 
said, the natural or genus is perpetual, and cannot be abro- 
gated, to wit, the command in regard to the conservation of 
the public ministry, so that on a certain day the people are 
taught and services of divine institution engaged in: but the 
species which speaks expressly of the seventh day is abro- 
gated.” 

4, “Sins against this commandment are . . . never or rare- 
ly to be present at public worship... to turn others either 
by our example, or in other ways, from public worship .. . 
to engage in servile works, that is, such as hinder the service 
on the day appointed for public worship, to spend those days 
in sports and feastings.” 

5. ‘That the words of this commandment may be done, it 
is needful that we should know the Son of God, that we may 
in faith in God, and in calling upon him, obey this command- 
ment,” 


_IV.—From the “ Earlier Exposition of the Nicene Creed.” 
(1550) 

1, ‘‘Moral laws are plainly immovable, for they are the 
wisdom of God, or immutable rule of righteousness in the di- 
vine mind... . Though some make a distinction between nat- 
ural laws and divine laws, yet we say truly and rightly that 
natural laws are embraced in the divine, for natural laws are 
aray of the divine wisdom transfused into human minds. . . 
The laws of nature, therefore, are divine and immovable. . . 
The laws of nature, all the moral laws are comprehended in 
the Decalogue..... Moreover, many kinds of ceremonial 
laws are natural laws, as for example, it is necessary that 
some fixed times should be devoted to the public ministry of 
the heavenly doctrine and of the Sacraments, that the voice 
of God should sound publicly in the human race, and congre- 
gations should be associated together testifying of the doc- 
trine of God.” 

3. “The most perspicuous description of the moral law, is 
to say that the moral law is the precepts of the Decalogue. 
But this saying is to be rightty understood. For as regards 
the Sabbath, it is true, that the command in regard to the 
seventh day is ceremonial, and was altered. But the genus is 
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natural and moral, that is, that certain fixed times should be 
devoted to the public ministry of the heavenly doctrine, the 
species, that is, the command in regard to the seventh day, is 
ceremonial.” 

3. “In the third commandment God has placed as it were, 
the guards of the commandments that precede it..... The 
Sabbath, since it is a day appointed for these offices, that the 
voice of doctrine may be publicly uttered, and we may be 
admonished by public services, and the people may come to- 
gether to learn, and to the common invocation of God, és the 
chief ceremony, and nerve of the entire ministry. . . The 
sins conflicting with this third commandment are all the of- 
fences of all persons which impede the evangelical ministry.” 


V.—From the Later Exposition of the Nicene Creed. (1557.) 


1. “J will make some remarks on the argument, familiar 
even to children: “The Levitical ceremonies are abrogated— 
the observation of the Sabbath is a Levitical ceremony— 
therefore it is abrogated.’ I reply to the minor, the observa- 
tion of the Sabbath as to the species, that is, as to the sey- 
enth day, and the Levitical sacrifices, and the Levitical obser- 
vation is abrogated, but not as to the genus, which is the lead- 
ing idea of this command. . . . The third commandment is 
partly moral and perpetual, partly ceremonial, that is, the 
Levitical observation of the seventh day and of the sacrifices.” 

2. “When it is asked, What is the law of nature? it is 
most right to reply, the law of man’s nature is the Decalogue 
itself, rightly understood, for the Decalogue is the eternal 
and unchangeable wisdom of God, which is the rule of righ- 
teousness.’ 

3. “It behooves us on that day not to do qe which 
hinder the service of the gospel, or lead away others from 
that service. These are called servile works. The genus is 
moral... . Lé 7s in accordance with this, however, that the 
apostles changed the day for this very reason that they might 
show an example of the abrogation of the ceremonial laws of 
the Mosaic polity in the seventh day.” 

4. “There is, therefore, need of the third commandment. 
Sins against the third commandment are—not to come to- 
gether to the public assemblies in the churches, &e. In regard 
to the penalties of these most glaring offences, it is expressly 
said, Jer. 17: 37, ‘If ye will not hallow the Sabbath day . . 
then will I kindle a fire in the gates of Jerusalem... and it 
shall not be quenched.” 
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VL— from the Annotations on the Gospels for the Year. 


1. “The Gospel for xvii. Sunday after Trinity. Luke 14. 
A certain day has been constituted for this end, that there 
might be public assemblies, in which the congregations shall 
be taught by the preaching pf the Gospel. ... For that pub- 
lic ministry there is need for some fixed time, the observation 
of the Sabbath, therefore, is not idleness on that day, but as 
the text says, keeping it holy, that is, spending it in holy 
works... . He who is absent from contempt, or by his exam- 
ple strengthens the negligence of others, grievously sins. . . 
They sin also, who neglecting the meditations of the teach- 
ings of the Gospel, spend the Sabbaths in secular occupa- 
tions, or sports, or other things which lead off the mind from 
holy meditation. let any one reflect how wide-spread is the 
violation of the Sabbath, nor let us regard the contempt of 
the public ministry as a light sin. For these are the proper 
works, in keeping with the Sabbath, the preaching of the 
gospel, meditation on the gospel, pious examples, things pro- 
perly aiding the ministry.” 

The points to which Melancthon gives most prominence in 
the citations we have presented, are these: 

1. “The Sabbath as to its generic character is primitive in 
its institution, a requirement of natural or moral law, its ob- 
ligation is binding on all men, and extends immutably through 
alltime. (III. 1,2; 1V. 1,2; V. 2.) 

2. The Sabbath, as to its ceremonial Jewish species, has 
been abrogated, as to its genus it is perpetual. (II. 4, IV. 4.) 

3. The generic idea of the third commandment is, that all 
that pertains to the service or worship of God, shall be strict- 
ly kept. (I. 1.) 

4. The use of a fixed day pertains of necessity to that 
service, and is, therefore, embraced in the generic idea of the 
aie ‘anak and incapable of abrogation. (I. 1; III. 2, 3; 

5. That day of the week which is fixed for this purpose 
under the New Dispensation, is the first day. (I]. 4; V. 3.) 

6. The change from the seventh day to the first, was not 
made by church authority but by the apostles. (II. 3, 4; V. 3.) 

7. The apostles changed from the seventh day to show the 
liberty of the Christian Church from the yoke of the law of 
Moses—they changed to the first in memory of the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. (II. 4, V. 3.) 

8. While, therefore, it was part of the freedom of the New 
Testament Church to change what was specified and ceremo- 
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nial in the third commandment, that is, to change from one 
day to another, and to determine what day she would change 
to, it was no part of her freedom to reject all days—she could 
choose between day and day, but not between a day and no. 
day—she was free as to the determination of the day, but. 
not as to whether a day should be determined. (IL. 4; V. 3.) 

9. The third commandment is binding on Christians as to 
its moral features, and whosoever neglects or desecrates the 
day of the Lord is guilty of a sin against this commandment. 
(I. 2, 8, 4;. V. 3.) 

10. The works of necessity and love which may be done 
on the Lord’s day, are done not by anabrogation of the gen- 
eric law of the Sabbath, but by a dispensation of it. (I. 4, 5.) 

11. The Sabbath is the great conservative institution—the 
commandment without which the others would be neglected. 

LY Ue 

12 % the Sabbath, as Christians are bound to keep it, 
belong rest from labor, abstinence from secular occupation, 
from feasting and sports, hearing the word, attending divine 
service, occupation in holy things, the setting of an holy ex- 


ample. (I. 3; Ill. 4; V. 8,4; VI. 1) 


Tur Avaspura CoNFESSION AND THE Lorp’s Day. 


I.—The relation to this point of the General Synod’s Doc- 
trinal Basis. 


The Formula of Subscription proposed by our General 
Synod does not embrace that part of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion which touches on the Sabbath. The qualified assent 
which that Formula demands, is to the “doctrinal articles ;”’ 
that is, the first. twenty-one articles of the Confession, and 
makes no reference whatever to the articles on abuses, in the 
seventh of which occurs what is said in regard to the Lord’s 
day. If the views of the Augsburg Confession on this topic 
be erroneous, we have bound ourselves in no way, as a part 
of the General Synod, to their adoption or defence, nor is 
any disclaimer necéssary on our part. We have never given 
even a qualified subscription to the articles on abuses. We 
need no new basis to renounce what the old basis has never 
confessed. 
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IL—The relation of those to it who subscribe the Augsburg 
Confession without qualification. 


Nor would it be easy to show that even those who have 
given an unqualified subscription to the entire Augsburg Con- 
fession have bound themselves thereby to what it says on the 
Lord’s day. That subject is introduced incidentally, is briefly 
handled, and simply as illustrative of another. ‘To the doc- 
trine of the seventh article “on church power,” no Protestant 
could object. The unqualified subscription to the article 
would obligate no man to the reception as a matter of course 
of all the arguments used in it, or of the illustrations em- 
ployed in its defence. We may consider a doctrine impreg- 
nable, and yet allow that a particular defence of it is very 
weak and ilogical—we may adopt a man’s views, and reject 
his reasons for those views, and it is possible for us to be 
more deeply wounded by the way in which views we cherish 
are defended, than we could be by the fiercest assaults on 
them. 

Every word in the article on “church power,” which al- 
hides to the Lord’s day might be erased, and yet its argu- 
ments remain impregnable. If the syllogism on the Lord’s 
day be really this: “The Lord’s day is an ecclesiastical tra- 
dition ; ecclesiastical traditions are not obligatory; therefore 
the Lord’s day is not obligatory,’—it might with perfect 
truth be replied by one who maintains the obligation of the 
Lord’s day, that if the major proposition be true, the conclu- 
sion is certainly true. If, therefore, for the sake of argu- 
ment, it be conceded to Romanists that the Lord’s day is an 
ecclesiastical tradition, then the Lord’s day is not obligatory 
—hbut such a person would add: the Lord’s day is not an ec- 
clesiastical tradition, therefore it is obligatory—or the Lord’s 
day as obligatory, therefore it is not an ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. Ina word, cither view of the Lord’s day equally meets 
the sophism of the Romanists. Prove that it is an ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and their argument for its necessity is over- 
thrown, for this supposition proves it is not necessary. Prove, 
on the other hand, that it is not an ecclesiastical tradition, 
and their use of it to illustrate ecclesiastical authority is an- 
nihilated: The most rigid or the most lax views of the Lord’s 
day would equally meet the wants of the argument, present- 
ing opposite yet equally effectual answers to the Papists. But 
we shall see that the point of the Romish argument was very 
different from the one here supposed, and that the question 
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raised by the Confessors was one which a decision in regard 
to the divine obligation of the Lord’s day could not in itself 
settle. 


IIl.—The Words in Dispute. 


Briefly and cursorily, and only so far as its relation to the 
question of church authority is concerned, did the Confessors 
touch the subject of the Lord’s day. The Papistical adver- 
saries had maintained a certain view of the Sabbath, and of 
the Lord’s day, in order to uphold false views of church au- 
thority. To meet this falsity, and only so far as it was ne- 
cessary to meet it, the Confessors touch on the subject. The 
words in which they speak of the Lord’s day separately, are 


these: 
J. In tue Latin Conression. 


“Wor they who judge that by the 
authority ot the Church the obser- 
vation of the Lord’s day was insti- 
tuted in place of the Sabbath as 
necessary, greatly err. The Scrip- 
ture which teaches that all Mosaic 
ceremonies, after the gospel is re- 
vealed, may be omitted, has abro- 
gated theSabbath. And yet because 
there was need to ordain a certain 
day when the people might know it 
was their duty to come together, it 
is clear that the Church determined 
(destinasse) for that purpose the 
Lord’s day, which seems to have 
pleased the more for this reason al- 
so, that men might have an exam- 
ple of Christian liberty, and might 
know that the observation neither 
of the Sabbath nor of another day 
is necessary.” 


2. In THE GERMAN OF THE ORDI- 
NARY EDITION, 


“or they who think that the or- 
dinance of Sunday for the Sabbath 
was established as necessary, (70- 
thig,) err much, for the Holy 
Seripture has put away the Sab- 
bath, and teaches that all ceremo- 
nies of the old law, after the revela- 
tion of the gospel, may be. discon- 
tinued, and yet because it was of 
necessity (von nothen) to ordain a 
certain day in order that the people 
might know when they should come 
together, the Christian Church has 
thereto ordained Sunday, and to 
this change had the more pleasure 
and will, that therewith the people 
might have an example of the 
Christian freedom, and that it might 
be known that neither the observa- 
tion of the Sabbath, nor of another 
day, is of necessity, (von nothen.)’ 


These translations we have tried to make as strictly literal as the idi- 


oms of the languages would allow, 


IV.—General Position of the Lutheran Chureh on the Sab- 
bath Question. 


With the range thus circumscribed by certain assertions of 
their adversaries, and touching the subject only cursorily, it 
is not surprising that the language of the Confession on this 
point has not always been interpreted in thesame way. Those 
nearest their time and reared in the most thorough acquaint- 
ance with their views interpreted their language in such a 
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manner as to find in it no contradiction to the idea of a moral 
and perpetual obligation to keep a day sacred to the Lord— 
an obligation whose generic force they regarded as natural and 
primitive, and confirmed by the fourth (or according to, the 
division then most current, the third,) commandment, andthe 
determination of which with reference to the particular day 
observed under the new dispensation, they regarded as apos- 
tole. We think we have demonstrated in previous articles 
that the declarations of Luther and Melancthon not only in- 
volve, but explicitly set forth all this, and a protracted, con- 
scientious and prayerful examination of such works of our 
greatest divines, as bear on this point, has led us to the con- 
viction that not only do they teach all that is needful to the 
maintenance of true and evangelical views as_ to the obliga- 
tion of the Lord’s day, but that they may claim the glory of 
erecting the safest and most impregnable wall of defence that 
has ever been reared around that sacred and apostolic institu- 
tion of Christianity by the hands of men. He who will 
search the works of Luther and Melancthon, and examine 
with care what has been said by Flacius, Chemnitz, Lyser, 
John Gerhard, Franzius, Calovius, Quenstedt, Spener, Carp- 
zov, Buddeus, Mosheim, the Walchs and Baumgarten, not to 
mention other theologians of our church less renowned, and 
who, on the other side, weighs all that has been said to weak- 
en what they declare or imply to be the views of our church 
as to the Lord’s day, and the teachings of the Augsburg 
Confession on it, will feel how immovable is the basis on which 
is maintained the thesis: Werther the Augsburg Confession, 
nor the greatest theologians of the church of the Augsburg 
Confession, denies the divine obligation of the Christian 
Sabbath. 


V.—Great importance of the point discussed. 


Regarding the Lord’s day as we do, with an inexpressible 
fondness, reverencing it as the conservative institution of 
Christianity, ‘the very nerve,’’ as Melancthon well styles it, 
“of the service of God,’ and marking the assaults which are 
made upon it, and that difficult questions connected with it 
have brought some of the purest and greatest men in the 
Christian Church, who love it, into an apparent association 
with its enemies, on the general question of its divine obliga- 
tion, we confess that we should be sorry to see the weight of 
the sentiment of our great Reformers and theologians thrown 
into the scale of the laxer view of the Lord’s day, to strength- 
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en the difficulties of doubters, and to give new plausibility to 
the sophisms of foes, 

If the confessors denied the divine obligation of the Lord’s 
day, it is impossible for those who hold to that divine obliga- 
tion to regard without deep sorrow a fact which may be used 
80 plausibly and forcibly by its enemies, to invest with the 
associations of the most revered names of modern Christian- 
ity an assault on a vital institution of Christianity itself. 
They will urge that those great heroes in the Christian world, 
the men who translated the Bible and devoted their lives to 
the search of it, who lived by it and died by it, did not find 
in it an institution expressly enjoined of God, an institution 
whose observance was of all public ones most frequently to 
recur, that in that New Testament where they could find 
scores of proofs of the institution of baptism, which is ad- 
ministered but once in a man’s life, and of the Lord’s Supper, 
which is but occasional, they missed sight of the divine obli- 
gation of that institution whose demands come fifty-two times 
in every year, and the strict observance of which is essential 
to a vital christianity, and whose neglect is followed by the 
most disastrous consequences, and that the equivocal observa- 
tion of it, which they allowed was based upon the figment of 
its being an innocent, ecclesiastical tradition, which it might 
be well enough for the poor and ignorant to observe, but which 
‘was not obligatory. hey will draw the inference that these 
men did not find the divine obligation of the Lord’s day in 
the New Testament, because it was not’there, or they will ex- 
ense themselves, unpretending men, for not finding what inn a 
great men could not discern. 

Where now is your principle of private judgment? it may 
be asked, and if you reply that though the divine obligation 
is there, those men could not find it, with what face, it may be 
urged, ‘can you say that all things necessary for man’s spirit- 
ual good are sufficiently and clearly revealed in God’s word. 
Here is no abstruse doctrine; it isa question of a positive 
divine institution, and not captious, heretical or ignorant 
men, but your great Reformers themselves with their Bibles 
and their eyes wide open failed to see it. Has it been by 
some process of modern philosophy, by the growth of human 
science, the researches of the learned, the advances of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth or nineteenth centuries in commerce 
and manufactures, or has it been by getting on the shoulders 
of the giants, that a specific divine obligation of a certain in- 
stitution has in late times been found ‘where they could not 
find it ? 
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V1I.—The horns of a dilemma. 


iF here a convenient refuge, in which safety has so often 
been found from such difficylties, utterly fails. Poor Rome, 
the universal solvent of all the difficulties of some Protestant 
theologians, will furnish no solution here. The church of 
Rome, from which the Confessors went out, teaches in the 
most decided manner the divine obligation of the Lord’s day. 
A distinguished writer of the Presbyterian Church, (Prince- 
ton Essays, Ist Series, Essay xix,) truly says that the doc- 
trine of the Romish Church is as decided on this point as 
that of the strictest Protestantism in America. She holds to 
a specific obligation of the Lord’s day in no sense less divine 
than that by which the Jew was bound to the seventh. The 
causes of the practical laxity in Romish countries as to the 
mode of its obseryance, we cannot now stop to examine, for 
that has no connection with the question as to what is the 
doctrine. Lodse_ however, as are the people, the Romish 
saint keeps the Lord’s day witha Pharisaic rigor, and the 
church books of Casuistry are filled with questions, which 
have arisen from a strict construction of the Jewish law of 
the Sabbath and its application to the Lord’s day. 

The favorite explanation of all the deviations of the Re- 
formers from the current view of any denomination or of any 
body, is that these peculiar views are the still adhering frag- 
ments of the Romish shell out of which they had so recently 
been hatched. But on this point a new refuge must be found, 
As to this specific point the position must be taken, that Rome 
was right and they were wrong, ‘Their private misjudgment 
had led them into an error on a point on which Rome was in 
the light and they were in the dark, and in which American 
Protestantism agrees with Rome and takes side against the 
Reformers. Is this true? Shall Rome point to such asser- 
tions as a foretokening of the time when the Protestant world 
will again take ground with her, on all the other points on 
which the benighted Reformers arrayed them against her? 

Are we, after being trained to thmk that the sole danger 
of the Reformers was that they would be naturally inclined 
to keep too near Rome, now to,be told that at the Diet of 
Augsburg they not only hazarded, but actually ran into the 
fault of being too far fron Rome? That in overthrowing 
her errors they struck a fatal blow at the heart of the truth 
-which those errors encrusted, that they. were so radical and 
80 eager to consume the “wood, hay and stubble,” that they 
destroyed “the gold, silver, precious stones,” and by convert- 
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ing a divine institution into.a merely human one, endangered 
the foundation itself. And all this too, in that mild confes- 
sion, which we are to believe the timid Melancthon composed, 
under the constant dread that if he said a hard word, or came 
out decidedly against Romish errrors, the emperor would put 
the Reformation in his pocket, and cut Martin Luther’s head 
off. Now he is a swaggering fellow, so blind with rage that 
he cannot see that a truth is a truth simply because Rome 
holds it, and renounces a divine obligation because Rome ac- 
knowledges it. This point needs no labored illustration. Zhe 
disputed words of the Augsburg Confession, the words in 
which dt is pretended that the divine obligation of the Lord's 
day ts denied, furnish all the evidence that is required. It 
is evident that in these words the Confessors deny something 
which their adversaries affirm. Now the necessity of ‘the 
Sabbath or any other day,” which is there denied, really is 
identical’ with divine obligation, or itis not. Jf itis idente- 
cal, then since the Confessors aredenying what Rome affirms, 
and since the supposition is that the divine obligation of the 
Lord’s day is denied by them, the supposition also is that the 
divine obligation was affirmed by Rome. Then Rome was 
right in affirming the necessity, and the Confessors were 
wrong. The charge against them here then is, that they were 
not Romish enough. 

But if, on the other hand, the “necessity” there denied is 
not identical with divine obligation, then in denying that ne- 
cessity of the Sabbath or of any other day, the Confessors 
by no means deny the divine obligation of the Sabbath or 
some other day. The dilemma is perfect. They who take 
the former horn of it, and say the words do deny the divine 
obligation of the Lord’s day, are forced to grant that here 
Rome was right in her affirmation, and the Confessors wrong 
in their denial—that here they erred by being too far from 
Rome. We take the other horn of the dilemma, and say that 
Rome affirmed a sort of necessity for the Lord’s day, by no 
means identical with that of divine obligation—a sort of ne- 
cessity with which the divine obligation was so far from stand- 
ing or falling, that in fact to make it identical with that di- 
vine obligation, would have overthrown both—the species of 
necessity which they claimed being in fact, as the Confessors 
demonstrate, such as to overthrow the whole doctrine of grace, 
the whole New Testament plan of salvation. 

It does not in the smallest degree relieve the difficulty, to 
say that though Rome was right as to the position of divine 
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obligation, she was wrong as to the grounds on which she 
rested it—for this is still to.suppose that her position was 
right, though her arguments were wrong—but the Confessors 
not only repel her false arguments for the “necessity” in 
question, but they deny that necessity itself, and moreover if 
the false argument alone of the Romanists is covered by the 
“necessity, ’ then the Confessors deny not a divine obligation 
of the Lord’s day, but a false Romish argument merely. He, 
then, who will not accept one horn of the dilemma, must ac- 
cept the other. Hither our Confessors went too far against 
Rome, or the words in dispute do not deny the divine obliga- 
tion of the Lord’s day. _ Our affirmation is that the Confes- 
sors held that though such distinctions of days as the Leviti- 
cal dispeneation enjoined, were no longer ‘allowable, yet that 
such a distinction as the physical and religious wants of man _ 
demanded, is not Levitical, but original, moral, and incapable 
of abrogation, of the same force under the New Dispensa- 
tion as under the Old, that whatever is moral in the command 
remains in force, and that ald is moral in that command as it 
stands in the Decalogue, except the specific determination of 
the particular day of the week; that the keeping, therefore, 
of one day in seven holy isnot a matter in which the freedom 
of the New Testament Church has any play whatever; but 
that in the determination of the day she is free, that exercis- 
ing that freedom through her inspired leaders, the Apostles, 
she chose the first day in honor of her Lord’s resurrection, 
that though that day is not thereby sundered by a Leyitical 
distinction from others, and though there is not thereby con- 
stituted in regard to it a prescription in its own nature un- 
changeable, so that a transfer to another day by the whole 
Church, under the guidance of God, is morally impossible, 
yet that the morality of a common keeping one day in seven 
requiring absolutely the determination of a day, that deter- 
mination being actually made by the Apostles to the first day, 
no change having taken place, and none being conceivable, 
and that determination by universal consent being in force, 
that man sins against God, sins against the fourth command, 
and is guilty of a violation of the law of the Sabbath, who 
disregards or does not rightly use the Lord’s day, who does 
not consecrate it to the service of God, who does upon it ser- 
vile works, or engages in worldly occupations or amusements, 
or in anything which interferes with its religious character, 
except it be a work of necessity or of mercy. 
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And as regards the Augsburg Confession in its relation to 
the matter, we affirm that though from the brief notice it 
takes of the Lord’s day, it does not. develop’ in so many 
words all of this view, yet it not only does not contradict it, 
but implies it—the only key to its meaning is the oC we 
have stated. 


VIL—Compressed statement of the points of difference te 
tween Rome and the Confessors. 

If we were compelled to state very briefly the points. im 
dispute between the Romish and the Evangelical theologians, 
as regards the Lord’s day, we should say—Rome maintained 
a Levitical necessity, the Confessors a moral necessity; Rome 
a Mosaic distinction, the Confessors a Christian distinction ; 
Rome a prescriptive determination, the Confessors a free one; 
Rome a canonical observance, the Confessors an evangelical 
one. Rome rested the divine obligation on the necessity of 
the Sabbath, the Confessors on the necessity for the Sabbath ; 
the one laid the foundation of the law in the day, the other 
in man; the one declared that man was made for the Sab- 
bath, the other that ‘the Sabbath was made for man.” Just 
fifteen centuries before, in the “‘corn-fields”’ of Judea, “on 
the Sabbath day,” the adorable Redeemer had laid the foun- 
dation of the Evangelical view. 


VIL. —Proofs of the Position taken. 


Let us now look at some of the particular proofs of the 
general assertions we have made: 

1. The Confession does not deny that the sanetification of 
one day in seven for the service of God is a primitive original 
institution of God. The birth of the generic Sabbath is 
dated by the authors of the Confession in their writings, in 
which they discuss the subject more fully, from the coniple- 
tion of the Creation, and prior to the fall. Luther on Gen. 
2: 3, says, “God blessed the Sabbath, .... the seventh day 
did he sanctify to himself... .. We may therefore learn to 
understand that the seventh day specially is due to the ser- 
vice of God, and should be appropriated to it. Even if Adam 
had remained steadfast in his innocence, he yet would have 
kept holy the seventh day. . On the Sabbath he would 
have instructed his. childr i would in a public manner have 
blessed and praised God. Yea, after the fall Adam kept 
this seventh day holy. . . Therefore is the Sabbath from 
the beginning of the world, ordained for the service of God.” 
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On Exodus 16: 23: ‘“‘The Sabbath existed before the law of 
Moses came, and had been indeed from the beginning of the 
world.’ In common with Luther and Melancthon, the entire 
body of Lutheran theologians for two centuries, without a 
single exception of which we are aware, held to the primitive 
sanctification of the Sabbath. While among the Jewish, the 
Romish and the Reformed interpreters, there were some who 
maintained the opposite view, we cannot for two centuries 
after the Reformation find a solitary theologian, rigid as was 
- their adherence to the Confession, who did not reject the idea 
that the words in Genesis 2: 3, were put there by anticipa- 
tion. All of them contend for the primitive sanctification of 
the Sabbath. 

The inference, therefore, is resistless, that the Confessors 
did not teach nor imply thatthe devotion of one day in seven 
to God, is of Mosaic origin. The seventh day Sabbath of 
the Jew they declare abrogated—the Sabbath of one day in 
seven, the Sabbath of the race, they retain. 

2. The Confession declares in common with St. Paul (Col. 
2: 16), the tenor of the whole New Testament, the assent and 
actual practice of all Christendom, ancient and modern, 
Greek, Romish and Protestant, that the Jewish Sabbath or 
Saturday, and with it the Levitical necessity of the distinc: 
tion of days, has been abrogated. ‘The Scripture which 
teaches that all Mosaic ceremonies, after the gospel has been 
revealed, may be omitted, has abrogated the Sabbath,” (Aug. 
Conf. p. 43.) It would be an insult to the reader to think it 
needful to say that the Sabbath “abrogated,” because “‘Mo+ 
sdic ceremonies . . . may be omitted,” is not the generic, 
original Sabbath which the Confessors teach was not Mosaic, 
but “was appointed,’’ as Luther on Gen. 2: 3, expressly 
says, ‘for man’s sake” .. . “and God has caused this to be 
written, that we should do as he does, that we should labor 
six days, and on the seventh rest,”—“it has been the will of 
God to let the command of keeping holy the Sabbath re- 
main, —‘“‘the seventh day he will have sanctified,’—‘‘the 
seyenth day he has fixed that they should sanctify it.”” The 
remark ought hardly to be necessary that when Luther and 
other writers of our church speak of the “seventh’’ day as 
ceremonial, they use the ‘seventh’ as an ordinal number, to 
designate the definite seventh day of the week, or Saturday 
—while they declare that the “‘seventh’”’ day, using the word 
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“seventh” cardinally and indefinitely, to mark one day in 
seven, is moral, not ceremonial. 

3. The Romish propositions in regard to the relation of the 
Lord’s day, to the question of ecclesiastical authority, may 
be thus stated: ie 

(a.) The Jewish Sabbath was ordained under the Old Dis- 
pensation as a necessary means of justifying and saving men 
—or as necessary. ‘Therefore the observance of days, and 
not faith alone, justifies—or is necessary. 

(6.) The Apostles have changed the Jewish Sabbath and 
substituted in its place the Lord’s day, or first day of the 
week, with the ceremonial character, otherwise unchanged, 
and have bound it on men in the same way as the Jewish 
Sabbath was bound on the Jew, and therefore it equally with 
that in the Article of justification, is necessary. Therefore 
the Apostles have renewed the principles of the Levitieal dis- 
tinction of days, and have made it of equal necessity under 
the New Dispensation. 

(c.) But the Church of Rome is the Church of the Apos- 
tles, swaying the same authority. Their right to change 
days implies her right. Their right to impose the Lord’s 
day as necessary to justification, implies her right to com- 
mand the observance of that day, and to impose others as 
necessary to salvation. ‘The principle of ceremonial preserip- 
tion remains in force—on that principle the Church of Rome 
enjoins by her Apostolic authority the Lord’s day and other 
days—and they therefore are necessary to salvation—and in 
view of that necessity were ordained. 

4. We have seen that as to her general position, that the 
Lord’s day is of divine obligation, the Church of Rome is as 
sound as any part of the Protestant world. On that point 
our Confessors had no dispute with her, but as to some of 
her most illegitimate ways of establishing it, and her most 
pernicious inferences from it, they had something to say. 

Comparing their views elsewhere expressed, with the doc- 
trine they were combatting, it is not difficult to ascertain 
what would be the counter proposition of the Reformers.— . 
Admitting the moral or divine obligation of the Lord’s day 
as the one in seven, actually chosen or “now fixed,”—they 
wished to show that no such argument as was urged by the 
Romanists could legitimately be based on that fact. They 
make some remarks in regard to the difference between the 
old dispensation and the new, as to the basis on which the 
distinction in general, of days, rests; and they then speak 
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gation of the Lord’s day rest not on ceremonial or Levitical 
grounds, such as the Church of Rome pretends, but on the 
basis of moral, religious and physical necessity, and the con- 
sequent unchangeable prescription of the moral law, that one 
day in seven shall be kept for rest and for God, but the moral 
law fixes this ratio of a day in seven not as a ceremonial 
thing, still less as necessary to justification. One day in 
seven is the necessary moral means to a necessary moral end, 
and is therefore fixed by the fourth commandment. But this 
necessity does not determine which day should be set apart. 
One day of the week would meet the moral necessity as well 
as another. A necessity however arises from the nature of 
things, that there should be a determination of the day. The 
day thus determined does not however become obligatory, on 
the ground that it is thereby separated by the Levetical prin- 
ciple from other days, but on the ground that in the very 
nature of things, the moral obligation of a conjoint keeping 
of one day in seven, requires that there should be a determi- 
nation of which day. ‘This day the Church embracing the 
Apostles, and directed by them, chose. The Apostles chose 
the first day of the week, but they chose it not in view of 
such a ceremonial or Levitical necessity, as the Church of 
Rome pretended, but. because obedience to the fourth com- 
mand required the choice of a day, and though between day 
and day as such, there could be no choice—one answering 
the moral demands of the law as well as another—they se- 
lected under guidance of the Holy Ghost, and in view of the 
glorious moral fitness of its association, the first day, the day 
of the resurrection and of the re-appearing of Christ, the 
day of the outpouring of his Spirit, “the Lord’s day.” Brief 
as it is on this point, the Confession affirms distinctly the 
generic necessity of a Sabbath or fixed day, holy to God. 
“It was necessary,” itysays, “‘to determine a fixed day, that 
the people might know when they were UNDER OBLIGATION 
(Deboret, ‘to be bound to, under obligation to, in duty bound.’ 
Freund’s Lat. Lex., trans. by Andrews) to come together,” 
“that men might thereon hear and learn God’s word.—Aug. 
Conf. p. 43, Latiu and German. 

In these words is expressed first, that the necessity of a 
time for God’s service is a generic one, and consequently that 
the observance of such a time is not ceremonial or Mosaic, 
and consequently either on the one side of temporary obliga- 
tion expiring with the New Dispensation, as on that supposi- 
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tion on evangelical principles would have been the case; nor 
on the other of ceremonial obligation holding good under the 
new dispensation, as on the Romish principle would have 
been the case, but neither expiring by limitation on the one 
side, nor living on Levitical principles on the other, but rest- 
ing on the broad principle that there are wants and duties of 
man requiring now, as under the Old Dispensation, a day for 
God. They declare in the second place that this time is “of 
necessity,” “a day,” and that day a “fixed” one, and its fix- 
ing not to be done by the individual, but from another source, 
which is to “determine” a day to be kept in common by ail, 
a day whose observation is a duty, and to the keeping of 
which men are under obligation. 

The Confession then argues here against the Romish Le- 
vitical idea, that the obligation of the sacred day is one that 
arises from the idea of the necessary sacredness of particular 
times, or from ecclesiastical prescription. It removes the 
obligation to keep the Lord’s day holy, from a false founda- 
tion to its true one. It overthrows the Romish principle of 
necessity, and brings in an evangelical principle of necessity, 
and rests the observation of the Lord’s day on the generic 
character of the law of the Lord, that law which is natural, 
moral, primitive, universal, and incapable of abrogation.— 
‘Where the law of Moses,” says Luther, “and the law of na- 
ture are one thing, there the lawremains. Nature gives and 
teaches that there must sometimes be a day of rest, which 
natural cause also, Moses sets in the Sabbath, in order that 
he, as CHRIST ALSO DOES, (Matt. 12 and Mark 3) May sur 
THE SABBATH AMONG MEN.” Let the reader mark in the 
quotation from Luther, first, that when a natural necessity is 
claimed for the Sabbath, the object is not to weaken its char- 
acter as of divine obligation, but on the contrary to strength- 
en the obligation of that command by showing its natural 
necessity and fitness; secondly, that he speaks of this law as 
placed by Moses among MEN, in such features as are natural, 
and therefore moral; and thirdly, that this generic Sabbath 
he represents Christ as placing among men. “It is goodand 

-also ‘necessary,’ says Luther elsewhere, “that a special day 
of the week should be kept... . It is alsothe demand of 
nature, that men should rest one day in the week, and that 
both man and beast should refrain from labor.’ Mark in 
this quotation that it is said not only to be good, but ‘also 
necessary” that a “special day of each week” should be kept, 
itisa “demand of nature that there should be rest one day 
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in the week.” Compare this with his principle, “where the 
law of Moses and the law of nature are one thing, there the 
law remains,” and the inference would be resistless, even if 
he had not so often and so clearly expressed it that the law 
of Moses enjoining one day in the week, of necessity, for 
rest and worship remains, and that there is, therefore, a di- 
vine obligation to keep such a day. ‘Ihe command of the 
Sabbath is in itself a command of all the world...... The 
proper idea of the third command is that we shall teach and 
hear the word on God’s day, in order that we may sanctify 
both the day and ourselves.” These words distinctly assert 
that the Sabbath generically considered, is not commanded to 
the Jews as such, but to all the world. And in the “proper,” 
that is the essential, universal and immutable part of it, is 
embraced not merely the idea of some time for God, but of 
God’s day,” and that day is to be sanctified. “It is useful 
and good, yea, highly necessary that one day should be kept, 
therefore God has given six days for labor, but on the seventh 
day, servants &c., should have rest, as this commandment 
runs. For love’s sake and necessity’s sake, Sunday has re- 
mained, on account of our need, that we may rest and learn 
God’s word.” 

These passages will serve to illustrate the meaning of the 
Confession, when it says, a “certain day” is “necessary,” and 
that it means not that God has enjoined no particular ratio of 
time under the New Dispensation, but that, as Luther well 
says in the last quotation we have given, ‘4t is useful and 
good, yea highly NECESSARY, THEREFORE GoD,has given the 
“SEVENTH DAY’ that we may rest and learn God’s word.”’— 
This then is the necessity affirmed by the Confessors, and we 
shall see hereafter how they overthrew the false necessity of 
the Papists with this true one. ‘They have swept away the 
sand which Rome had drifted about the base of the pyramid, 
and on which they pretended it stood, and have left the py- 
ramid itself withits base of rock no longer hidden. Calvin 
was accustomed to say to Beza: “I retain my baptism, but I 
renounce the chrism.”” So did the Confessors retain the py- 
ramid and renounce the sand. 
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Tur AUGSBURG CONFESSION ~ 


And the Apostolic Institution of the Lord’s Day. 


If the Augsburg Confession denies the Apostolic Institu- 
tion of the Lord’s day, it arrays itself against the belief of 
the earliest church, and the sentiment of all christendom up 
to its date, and takes a false position where the Church of 
Rome takes a true one. We needsnot quote the theologians 
of that Church, to demonstrate what her doctrine has been 
on this point. A single sentence from the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent (chap. 4, quest. 7), will decide it: “ The 
Apostles, therefore, resolved to consecrate the first day of the 
seven to divine worship, and called it the Lord’s day.” 

Is there in the Augsburg Confession a solitary hint of the 
denial of the Apostolic origin of the Lord’s day? Not one. 
On the contrary, it implies the very reverse, as any one who 
will read the argument with care, will perceive. But it is 
wholly unnecessary to go into a vein of inductive evidence of 
this kind, on a point on which the direct testimony is so ex- 
plicit and overwhelming. 

The entire evidence on which the charge rests is, that the 
Augsburg says, “the Christzan Church ordained the Lord’s 
day,’ the implication, therein, it is alleged, being that the 
Apostles did not ordain it. We hope to show that the impli- 
cation really designed, was the reverse—the Christian church 
ordained it, therefore the Apostles, without resting on whom 
no church is christian, did ordain it. 

When the Confessors say “the Christian Church has or- 
dained Sunday,” they donot mean to make an antithesis 
between the Church and the Apostles, as much as to say the 
Church, not the Apostles, ordained it. It is between the 
Christian church, the body of Christ in its primitive purity, 
including the Apostles, and guided by their infallible direc- 
tion, and the Romish church, they design to make the anti- 
thesis, as much as to say, the Lord’s day was not ordained 
by the Romish church, or by any particular church, but by 
the pure Christian church in its Apostolic time, through its 
infallible representatives and guides, the Apostles. And this 
intimation they make, not that Rome claimed to have insti- 
tuted the Lord’s day, for this she never did claim, and would 
expressly disavow, but because she, claiming a power codrdi- 
nate with that of the Apostles, sustained by their example 
her pretended right to establish festival days, and other out- 
ward things as of necessity, to the justification of men. 
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The Confessors design to remind her that though she 
claimed such powers, they denied them, and that they drew 
a distinction between an ordinance of the Christian and Apos- 
tolic church, and an ordinance of the Romish church, if she 
did not. You argue in this matter, they would say to their 
opponents, as if the conclusion from acts of the Christian 
church to your acts, was valid, but the Christian church is 
one thing, and the Romish church is another, no inference 
from what the Christian church has done under the direction 
of the Apostles, to what the Romish church may do under 
the direction of the Bishops, will stand. But moreover, if it 
could stand, your inference as to the power of the Romish 
church to ordain days as necessary to salvation, would not be 
valid, for although the Apostles ordained the Lord’s day, 
they ordained it conformably to the law of the Sabbath, as 
the necessary moral means to a necessary moral end. Our 
Confessors would not, in a word, allow such a view of the 
Lord’s day as would obscure the merit and sacrifice of that 
Lord himself; having rejected the opus operatum of sacra- 
ments, they were not going to allow the opus operatum of 
days. 

We affirm, therefore, most distinctly as the thesis of this 
article, that the Confessors held and meant to teach that the 
Lord’s day is an institution of the Apostolic church, that is, 
of the Apostles themselves, with the concurrence of the whole 
body of Christ on earth. 


Luther on the Apostolic Institution of the Lord’s Day. 


1. That Luther held to the Apostolic institution of the 
Lord’s day, is easily demonstrable. In his exposition of Gen. 
xxix. and xx., he says: “Christians have always kept Sun- 
day, not Saturday, because Christ rose on Sunday.” “I be- 
lieye,” he says, (‘Tischreden. ch. xxxiil. 10) “that the Apos- 
tles transferred the Sabbath to Sunday, otherwise no man 
would have been so audacious as to dare to doit. And I 
believe they did it specially that they might tear from the 
hearts of the people the imagination that they were justified 
and holy through the law, and in order that men might be 
surely and steadfastly persuaded that the lawis not necessary 
to salvation. But the Apostles were moved thereto by the 
resurrection of Christ our Lord and the sending of the Holy 
Ghost on Pentecost.” If Luther had uttered the words just 
quoted, for the express purpose of illustrating the part of our 
Confession now in dispute, he could hardly have said anything 
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more to the purpose. It shows that his view was that the 
abrogation of the Mosaic Sabbath, did not destroy the gene- 
ric Sabbath, but only “transferred it to Sunday,” that the 
change was made by the Apostles, the inspired representa- 
tives of “the Christian Church,” of which they were a part, 
and that the ‘necessity’ denied in the Confession is such a 
one as would imply that justification and sanctification are 
not through faith, but through the law. 


2.—Melancthon on the Apostolic Institution of the Lord’s 
Day. 


Melancthon is no less explicit. In the Augsburg Confes- 
sion of 1540 (the Variata) in regard te which he always sol- 
emnly protested that no change of meaning had been intro- 
duced, he says in the part corresponding with that under dis- 
cussion: “The genus in the Decalogue . .. remains. But 
the species, which was a ceremony, is free; therefore the 
Apostles did not retain the seventh day, but preferred to use 
the first, that they might remind the pious both of their lib- 
erty and the resurrection of Christ.”’ : 

How luminous this extract makes the whole passage we are 
considering, need hardly be pointed out. It lays the basis 
of the Lord’s day in the fourth commandment—it explains 
how far the freedom of the Church extended, that it pertain- 
ed not to the morality of the law, but simply to the determi- 
native part of it, that the reason of changing from the sev- 
enth day, was to show the church her absolute freedom from 
all in the law delivered by Moses which is not moral, so that 
the very parts of the Decalogue which were simply circum- 
stantial, were not obligatory on Christians, that the reason of 
the change to the first day was, the resurrection of Christ, 
and that the change was made not by uninspired authority, 
or at a later period, but by the Apostles themselves. And 
this Melancthon solemnly affirnis to be the meaning of what 
ten‘years before had been expressed less fully at Augsburg. 
No one will doubt Melancthon’s veracity; the plea that he 
had unconsciously changed in the ten years mteryening, 
would be ridiculous, but if it should be offered, a fact will be 
brought out before the close of this article, by which such a 
plea will be annihilated. 

A few more words of Melancthon on this point will suffice. 
“The moral laws. .... are the eternal rules of the divine 
mind, they sounded at all times in the church, even before 
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Moses, and will always remain, and pertain to all nations.” 
(Loe. Com.) “For this end (rest, sanctification, holy works, 
teaching the people and divine services) a day is to be estab- 
lished. - The leading idea pertains to all men and all times.” 
(Do.) “Ihe command in regard to the seventh day is cere- 
monial and was altered. But the generic is natural and 
moral.” (Harlier Expos. Nic. Creed.) “The observation of 
the Sabbath as to the species, that is, as to the seventh day, 
and the Levitical sacrifices and the Levitical observation is 
abrogated, but not as tothe genus. The genus is moral... . 
tis i accordance with this that the Apostles changed the 
day,” (later Exp. N. C.) In these extracts Melancthon 
represents the generic command of an established day for 
rest, sanctification, &c., as unchangeable and of universal 
obligation. He lays the basis of the obligation of the Lord’s 
day in the fourth commandment, and declares it to have been 
instituted by the Apostles. The Lord’s day is a day institu- 
ted by the Apostles in place of the Jewish Sabbath, in ac- 
cordance with that part of the fourth commandment which is 
generic, moral and immutable. Such is Melancthon’s view. 
Does it involve a denial of the divine obligation of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath? Does he who makes the obligation of a fixed 
day for God’s service, rest on the changeless morality of the 
Decalogue, and who teaches that the determination of what 
day in the seven it shall be, was made by the Apostles in ac- 
cordance with that law, does he deny its divine obligation, or 
does he rest it on immutable foundation? 


3.— Views of the Lutheran Theologians. 


The views of Luther and Melancthon on this point, were 
maintained through all the purest period of Lutheranism, 
without one dissenting voice, of which we are aware. 

Fracius Iniyricus, (Clav. 8. 8.)—“It is clear that atthe 
very beginning, the Jewish Sabbath was changed by the 
Christians into the Lord’s day. For Paul (1 Cor. 16: 1, 2) 
says that he had ordained, &c., that on the first day of the 
week, &e. So Acts 20: 7.” Let the reader mark in this 
passage that the change is said to have been made by the 
Christians, and both the proofs are taken from Apostolic acts. 

CuHEMNITZ, on Revelations 1: 10: ‘When the false Apos- 
tles urged the free observations of the Mosaic Sabbath, and 
of other festivals as of the law, with an opinion of their ne- 
cessity, so urged them as to judge the consciences of those 
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who did not observe them the Ayostles determined that those 
days, months and years were not to be observed. .. . The 
Apostles were unwilling simply to retain the Sabbath; but 
on the first day of the week they convened to break bread, 
&e. Acts 20; 1 Cor. 16. But the Apostles are not said to 
have imposed, either by some law or precept, the observation 
of this day on consciences with an opinion of necessity in 
the New Testament.” This passage illustrates the sense in 
which the Confession declares that the observation of days 
under the New Testament is not “of necessity.” The Apos- 
tles changed from the seventh day, to overthrow a false idea 
as to the nature of the necessity of God’s day, and adopted 
the first, to show that the true idea of necessity was left un- 
impaired. 

Lyser, (Harmony): ‘We (Lutherans) deny that the 
change of the Sabbath into the Lord’s day originated from 
the church. Zhe Apostles, whom Christ constituted in his 
own place as teachers of the world, and especially of the 
Gentiles, and whom we justly follow, introduced this change.” 

While no Romish writers have denied the Apostolie insti- 
tution of the Lord’s day, some of them, in their inordinate 
anxiety to establish the necessity of some other rule than 
Holy Scripture, have maintained that we gather our know- 
ledge of the fact from tradition. William Bail, in his cate- 
chism of Controversies, presses the Lutheran theologians 
with the question: “Where are we taught that the Lord’s 
day is to be celebrated in place of the Sabbath, in the face 
of an express command of Scripture, which sets before us 
the sanctification of the Sabbath?” The immortal GERHARD 
answers‘the question in the chapter of his ‘‘Confessio Catho- 
lica,”” on the “Perfection of the Holy Scriptures.”  Bail’s 
very question implies that the Lutheran Theologians main- 
tained that the Lord’s day is to be celebrated in place of the 
Sabbath. Gerhard shows that this, their position on this 
point, does rest on Holy Scripture. His general answer 
would not be in place here. Quoting a sentence from a great 
Romish commentator, which speaks of the Lord’s day as 
‘Gnstituted by the right of the church,” he says:—On this 
point we will not move a strife with any one, if that right and 
institution are referred to the Apostles, in whose time this 
day was solemnly observed, and consecrated to the assemblies 
of Christians, as is clear from Acts 20: 7; 1 Cor. 16: 2.” 
“The Apostles,” says the same great writer, in his Harmony, 
“set apart this day.” In his Loci, (Cotta’s ed. v. 319) he 
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says again: “The Ayostles observed the first day of the 
week,” and discusses in his own exquisite manner, the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why the first day of the week was determined by the 
Apostles ?” 

Franzius (De Interpretat.): ‘What Christ did on the first 
Pentecost as on the first Lord’s day, this he still does. . . . 
On the Pentecostal Lord’s Day he poured forth the Holy 
Spirit upon the Apostles. . . . The Lord in Creation and in 
the law sanctified the seventh day: so now also he has sancti- 
fied the Lord’s day.” 

Caxovius (Bibl. Hlustrat. in Apoc. 1: 10): “From which 
title, ‘Lord’s day,’ it is clear that the day of our Lords re- 
surrection, which we call Sunday, was in the time of the 
Apostles, and therefore by the Apostles themselves, sanctified 
for divine worship in place of the Sabbath.” 

QUENSTEDT (System. Theolog. ii. 97): “Zhe Apostles, by 
their divine authority, established and instituted as the Sab- 
bath of Christians, this first day of the week.” 

It is needless to quote Buddeus, Spener, Mosheim, Walch, 
Baumgarten and the later theologians, who not only held, 
but invincibly maintained the Apostolic origin of the Lord’s 
day. 

We might continue to quote our great theologians, and sus- 
tain, by citation after citation, the fact of their perfect unan- 
imity on this point. Those we have quoted are not only of 
the first rank as theologians, but several of them highly dis- 
tinguished by special works on the Augsburg Confession. 
Chemnitz, for instance, is not only distinguished as the great- 
est theologian of the sixteenth century, after Luther, but 
specially for a master work on ‘the Controversies agitated 
about certain articles of the Augsburg Confession,” (1594.) 
He too was one of the great authors of that Form of Con- 
cord, in whose Preface the Confessors declare “that they de- 
part not one finger’s breadth from the things themselves, nor 
from the phrases” of the Augsburg Confession. The work 
of Franzius on the Augsburg Confession (1609) still remains 
a Classic, and Calovius was the author of three works on the 
Confession, all characterized by immense learning, dialectic 
skill, and intense devotion to the doctrines of the Lutheran 
church. From the authors of the Confession, then, and from 
its greatest theologians and commentators, we have an un- 
broken chain of demonstration, that the Augsburg Confession 
does not deny the Apostolic institution of the Lord’s day. 
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But we might have spared ourselves all this labor, and 
would have done so, if we had not supposed that it would not 
be profitless to hear our Confessors and theologians at some 
length upon this subject. We have made our citations for 
their independent value, as their necessity simply to sustain 
our position in regard to our Confession on this point, is ob- 
viated by a single fact, which makes the soundness of the 
Augsburg Confession on the Apostolic institution of the 
Lord’s day no longer a matter of argument, but a fact of 
history. 


4.—The Original Edition of the Confession. 


By the Confession itself, in the authorized form in which 
it first came before the world, the form in which, in the judg- 
ment of scholars it presents itself with the highest critical 
authority, by the Confession itself we are willing to let our 
thesis stand or fall. 

To enable the reader, whose attention has not been called 
to the critical history of the Augsburg Confession, to appre- 
ciate the demonstrative and unanswerable character of the 
testimony we are about to adduce, it will be necessary briefly 
to recapitulate certain facts. 

On Saturday, June 25th, 1530, the Augsburg Confession 
in the German language, was read before the Emperor and 
the Diet, by Baier, the Chancellor of the Elector of Saxony. 
A copy of the Confes ssion, both in Latin and German, was 
then given by Pontanus to Charles. 

The German copy was deposited in the imperial archives at 
Mayence. ‘The Emperor had forbidden the Confession to be 
printed without his permission; nevertheless it appeared 

surreptitiously several times in the year, printed im no case 
from a copy of the original, but from copies of the Confes- 
sion made before tt had reached the perfect form in which it 
was actually presented to the Diet. ‘These editions of the 
Confession not only being unauthorized, but not presenting 
it in the shape in which it had actually been delivered, Me- 
lancthon issued the Confession both in German and Latin. 
‘The German was printed from his own manuscript, from 
which the copy had been taken to lay before the Diet. It 
reached Augsbur g and was read and circulated there, while 
the Diet was still in session. Melancthon issued it expressly 
in view of the fact that the unauthorized editions were not 
accurate. 
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The first authorized edition, the editio princeps, coming 
from the hand of its composer, and presenting not only in 
the nature of the case the highest guarantee for strict accu- 
racy, but surrounded by jealous and watchful enemies, in the 
very Diet yet sitting, before which it was read, surrounded 
by men eager to mark and to exaggerate the slightest appear- 
ance of discrepance, this edition was received by Luther and 
the whole Lutheran Church, Luther, knew no other Augs- 
burg Confession in the German than this. It was received 
into the Bodies of Doctrine of the whole church. It appears 
in the Jena edition of Luther’s works, an edition which orig- 
inated in the purpose of having his writings in a perfectly 
unchanged form, and was there given as the authentic Con- 
fession in antithesis to all the editions of it in which there 
were variations large or small, 

In the convention of the Evangelical (Lutheran) Princes 
at Naumberg in 1561, among whom were two of the original 
signers, this edition was declared to be authentic, and was 
again solemnly subscribed, and the seals of the signers ap- 
pended. Nothing could seem to be more certainly fixed than 
that this original edition of Melancthon presented the Con- 
fession in its most perfect form, just as it was actually deliv- 
ered in the Diet. 

But unhappy causes, which it would not be in place to de- 
tail here, led to a most groundless suspicion, that even in the 
original edition there might be variations from the very letter 
of the Confession as actually delivered. That there were 
any changes in meaning was not even in those times of mor- 
bid jealousy pretended, but a strong anxiety was felt to se- 
cure a copy of the Confession perfectly corresponding in 
words, in letters, and in points with the original. The origi- 
nal of the Latin had been taken by Charles with him, but 
the German original, as we have said, had been placed in the 
archives at Mayence. Joachim II, in 1566, directed Cocle- 
stinus and Zochius tomake a copy from the Mayence original. 
Their copy was inserted in the Brandenburg Body of Doc- 
trine in 1572. In 1576, Augustus of Saxony obtained from 
the Elector of Mayence, a copy of the same document, and 
from this the Augsburg Confession as it appears in the Book 
of Concord was printed. - Wherever the Book of Concord 
was received, Melancthon’s original edition of the German 
was displaced, though the same edition of the Latin has been 
retained. Thus halfa century after its universal recognition, 
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the first edition of the Augsburg Confession gave way to what 
was believed to be the original. 

Two hundred years after the delivery of the Confession, a 
discovery was communicated to the theological world by Pfaff, 
which has reistated Melancthon’s original edition. Pfaff 
discovered that the document in the archives at Mayence was 
not the original, but a copy merely, and the labors of Weber 
have demonstrated that this copy has no claim to be regarded 
as made from the original, but 1s a transcript from one of the 
less finished copies of the Confession, made before it had as- 
sumed, under Melancthon’s hand, the shape in which it was 
actually presented. While therefore the ordinary edition of 
the Augsburg Confession, the one found in the Book of Con- 
cord, and from which the current translations of the Confes- 
sion have been made, does not differ in meaning at all from 
the original edition of Melancthon, it is, nevertheless, not so 
perfect in style, and where they differ, not so clear. The 
highest critical authority is that. of Melancthon’s own origi- 
nal edition.* That edition is explicit as to the Apostolic in- 
stitution of the Lord’s day, and renders it certain that. the 
Augsburg Confession as actually presented, did not by mere 
implication, but by posztive affirmation, set forth the fact that 
the Lord’s day was ordained not by fallible men, but by the 
ApostLus themselves. 

We need but quote the words of the edition, to settle this 
question forever. 


The words of the Augsburg Confession in its original form. 


“For the church has not removed or disannulled the Sab- 
bath, but God himself has taught that we, in the New Testa- 
ment, should not be bound to the law of Moses. Therefore 
have THE ApostLEs let the Sabbath fall, therewith to remind 
us that we are not bound to the law of Moses. And yet be- 
cause it is necessary in order that the people may know when 
they should come together to determine a certain day, THEY 
(the Apostles) have ordained Sunday, that men should therein 
hear and learn God’s word.” 

These words are decisive, and demonstrate that a denial of 
the Apostolic origin of the Lord’s day, involves a deviatio 
from the authentic letter of our great Confession, Only the 
want of a minute acquaintance with the Confession, can ac- 


_ * For the facts here presented, compare Weber Knt. Geschichle, Hase. 
Lib. Symb., Francke do. Kollner Symb., Luther. Kirch., 342. 
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count for the fact that some who hold the Apostolic institution 
of the Lord’s day, imagine they are in conflict with the Con- 
fession, and that others who deny it, suppose themselves in 
harmony with the Confession. Neither the assertions of 
friends or of foes can absolve the seeker of truth from going 
to its fountains the original authorities. 

He who can find in the New Testament a warrant for the 
divine obligation of the Lord’s day, need only apply the 
same critical process to the writings of our Confessors, and 
he will find it there. The critical manipulation by which 
you explain it out of the latter, will explain it out of the 
former. . 

They who attempt to meet the mass of evidence we have 
presented, with the difficulty thatsome who profess to receive 
the Augsburg Confession implicitly, do not find the divine 
obligation of the Lord’s day recognized in it, must first meet 
the difficulty that some who receive the New Testament im- 
plicitly, do not find the divine obligation of the Lord’s day 
recognized in it. If our argument as to what the Confessors 
teach, is to be nullified by the first fact, theirs and ours as to 
what the New Testament teaches, would be equally nullified 
by the second, if difference of opinion argues want of expli- 
citness in the one document, it may be urged to show want of 
explicitness in the other. If there is danger of our reading 
unconsciously into the Confession what we would like to find 
in it, there is no less danger of our trying to read into that 
Holy Book from which there is no appeal, what we would 
like to find there. 

When the dead who are charged with error or crime, are 
among the common ranks of our race, the reproach may be 
unanswered till the judgment day; but when the dead are 
among the mighty who live on in their works, they can still 
plead for themselves. If the result of these charges against 
our Confessors shall be that their works shall be more search- 
ed, we shall be thankful that they have been made, 


Views of the greatest Writers on the Confession as to tts 
meaning. 


The view we have attempted to maintain, is the one in 
which the grgatest writers on our Confession concur. 


% 
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CARPZOV. 


Carpzov, whose “Intrdduction to the Symbolical Books,” 
is a classic, still without a rival in its kind, makes the follow- 
ing remarks in commenting on the Atigsburg Confession : 

“1. The observation of a day in a week is one thing; the 
observation of this or that particular day in a week is another 
thing. About the former the Old and the New Testament 
are agreed ds about a moral precept, which exacts and com- 
mands the observation and celebration of a day in each week. 
About the latter, however, there is a difference between the 
Old and the New Testament: For in the Old Testament 
that day was determined by a certain positive law, not moral 
but ceremonial, so that it could be no other than the seventh 
day of the week: but in the New Testament the determina- 
tion of this day was left to the liberty of the church, which 
in memory of the resurrection chose the first day in the week 
for public and solemn worship. The Apostles did it from 
liberty, and not alone, but with the church. . . . Hence the 
Lord’s day has a certain accordance with the “order of public 
worship” and with “other sacred days” only with respect to 
its determination, which is indifferent and free in the church: 
but by no means as to the observation itself of a day in each 
week, which is not ceremonial, and ts not committed to the 
liberty of the Church.” —Isagoge, p. 320. 

The same great author in speaking of the part of the Augs- 
burg Confession which we have been endeavoring to vindicate, 
makes the following observations: 

“J, The Lord’s day may be considered in a two-fold way, 
either formally according as it is the first day in the week, a 
period of time extending from morning to night; or material- 
ly, according as it isa certain fixed day in the week solemnly 
set apart for divine worship and the public exercises of reli- 
gion, and the Augsburg Confession in this place considers it 
in the former way. . . . Otherwise when it is regarded ac- 
cording as it is one day from the circle of the week, ¢& rests 
upon the divine institution, by which tt has been ordained 
that a certain day in the week shall be set apart to public 
worship. 

2. But the Lord’s day regarded matertally, may also be 
considered in a two-fold way. First, as it was instituted be- 
fore the fall, and pertains to public worship in itself regarded. 
Secondly, as when after the fall a certain tpyical significa- 
tion was added to it, and which had a certain reference to the 
rest which Christ was to restore. And in this latter respect , 
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it became a ceremonial rite, to which point also the Apostle 
(Col. 2: 16; “Let no man therefore judge you... in respect 
of . . . the Sabbath days’) has reference.’’—Do. p. 751. 

These remarks of Carpzov are not only valuable, as show- 
ing the sense in which our Confession has been understood, 
but as stating with great clearness that distinction which ren- 
ders luminous the apparently conflicting expressions in the 
writings of our Reformers. The key that unlocks the whole 
difficulty is just this—that we are not to apply to what they 
considered moral in the law, the remarks which they designed 
for what is merely determinative. 


WALCH. 


No less explicit is the language of Walch, whose “ Intro- 
duction”’ is the classic work of the eighteenth century on the 
Lutheran Confessions, as that of Carpzov is of the seven- 
teenth. First quoting the words of the Confession on the 
Lord’s day in full, he says: “If these words are so under- 
stood as if the Lord’s day was regarded by our fathers as a 
human institution, we confess that they are by no means to 
be approved. For itis established beyond a doubt, that the 
celebration of the Lord’s day is not a human but a divine in- 
stitution. . . . The Apostles didit not as men, but moved by 
the divine will, and instructed by the Holy Ghost... . We 
have thought fit to preface with these remarks, the examina- 
tion of the question, what is the true meaning of the Confes- 
sors in regard to the Lord’s day? They teach nothing inju- 
rious to the divine origin of this day. . . . The error of the 
Papists was, that the Apostles and bishops had received power 
from Christ to prescribe rites which should be necessary and 
meritorious. This position the Romanists attempted to prove 
by the mutation of the Sabbath made by church authority, 
and thus furnished the occasion to the Confessors for touching 
on the Lord’s day. What therefore they say in regard to it, 
was specially directed against the Papists, and was designed 
to show that this*day was set apart for holy purposes, not to 
the end that we might attain a certain justifying merit. by 
its observance ; nor in order that by it a yoke might be im- 
posed upon Christians which would take away all evangelical 
liberty.” —IJntroductio, pp. 389, 392, 393. 

Vou. VIII, No. 31. 50. 
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CUEMNITZ. 


“In the. Old Testament on the sacred days, the people 
came together; on the Sabbath Moses and the prophets were 
read—common prayers were offered—psalms, hymns, and 
thanksgivings were employed. In brief, those holy days 
were sanctified, that is, that time was spent in the holy duties 
of religion, all ‘impediments and avocations of an earthly na- 
ture being laid aside. Certainly, this genus has not been 
abrogated in the New Testament. And this is the meaning 
of that common and correct expression, that in the command- 
ment in regard to keeping holy the Sabbath, the New Testa- 
ment has abrogated, not. the genus which is moral, but the 
species which is ceremonial.’ —Chemnita : “ Bvamen of the 
Council of Trent.” 


LYSER. 


“The question is raised, ‘As our Lord Jesus Christ himself 
observed the Jewish Sabbath, how is it that we Christians 
have changed it into the Lord’s day, which we keep in place 
of the Sabbath? The Jesuits reply that this change was 
introduced by mother church, to whom we owe obedience. 
And hence they argue: if the church has so great authority 
that she can change what, God instituted, and what was ob- 
served from the beginning of the world, although she has no 
word of God to authorize the change, why i is not that same 
authority valid in other articles ? ‘And why do not you Lu- 
therans observe the other festivals instituted by the Church ? 
We reply to the Jesuit accusation with the plea of not guilty, 
and deny that the change of the Sabbath into the Lord’s day 
originated from the Church. The Apostles, whom Christ 
constituted in his own place as teachers of the world, and 
especially of the Gentiles, and whom we justly follow, intro- 
duced this change.”—Polycarp Lyser: Harmony of the 
Evangelists. , 


GERHARD. 


“On the very day of the Resurrection, which is the Lord’s 
day, or as we call it, Sunday, Christ appeared to Mary Mag- 
dalene, to the women returning from the sepulchre, to Simon 
Peter, to the two disciples on 1 their way to Emmaus, and to 
the rest of the disciples. In this place (John 20: 98), he 
again appears to his disciples on the Lord’s day, and this he 
does to mark with honor the Lord’s day, which Christ in this 
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way wished to consecrate and set apart for the worship of 
God, whence beyond doubt it came to pass that the Apostles 
set apart this day for divine services.” —Gerhard : Harmony 
of the Lvangelists. 


CALOVIUS. 
1.— The Sabbath primitive. 


“The consecration of the seventh day to divine worship, 
was made from the time of the divine Sabbath of Creation. 
This has never been doubted among ows (Lutheran) theologi- 
ans, who here agree “with one consent.’’—Bibl. Ilustrt. I. 56. 

On Gen. 2: 3. “The Sabbath was consecrated from the 
beginning, and was not first instituted when Israel was led 
forth from Egypt; and therefore, even in a state of inno- 
cence, the seventh day would have been sacred. From the 
very beginning of the world, God has sanctified and institu- 
ted the seventh day for his service.” —Do., 232. 


-2.—The law of rest on the Sabbath pertains to Christians. 


“First, it is an error (of Grotius) that rest on the Sabbath 
refers to the Hebrews alone. It is moral, that on the Sab- 
bath it is our duty to rest from ordinary and servile labors, 
but so that works of mecessity, piely and charity are not re- 
garded as thereby excluded. This is perpetual, and re- 
fers to all men, that one day in the seven should be sacr ed, 
on which both domestic animals and men should have some 
rest from toil. This is not only prescribed to the Hebrews, 
but to allmen. For God wishes the Sabbath to be observed 
by all men. . . . ‘Remember,’ ‘says Jehovah, ‘the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work. But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God: init thou shalt not do any work.’ This is by no 
means restricted to the Jews, nor is tt abrogated in the New 
Testament. It was in force before the Israelites were chosen 
as the people of God, nay from the beginning of the world. 
Gen. 2:1. Moreover, the reason is a general one, looking 
to allmen. ‘For it is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. For 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth.’ Therefore 
Christians also are under obligation to rest, themselves to 
cease from servile works, as well as to permit all that belong 
to them to rest. Christ says the Sabbath was made for man, not 
for the Jew only. Mark 2: 22... . The devine sanctification 
of the Sabbath, then, is first segregative from common use, 
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and then consecrative to sacred uses. Both sorts of sanctifi- 
cation are prescribed to ws also; for the second cannot exist 
without the first.’”’—Do. p. 412. 


3.—The Lord's Day substituted for the ‘Qrbbath 


“In the third place, Grotius cannot be acquitted of error, 
in denying that the Lord’s day was substituted for the Sab- 
bath, which he does, doubtless, to gratify the ANABAPTISTS, 
who regard the command of the Sabbath as entirely abolish- 
ed, so that in virtue of Christian Liberty, they think any 
sort of work lawful on all days, which seems also to be the 
position of the Socrnrans, who are near of kin to Grotius. . 
In the New Testament one day of the week has been retained, 
by virtue of the divine commandment, only the Lord’s day 
has been substituted for the Sabbath.” —Do. 414, 415. 


4.—The Divine Authority and Obligation of the Lord's 
Day. 

“It is disputed whether Christ himself, or the Apostles, 
substituted the Lord’s day for the Sabbath, but all agree ea- 
sily in this, that the observation of the Lord’s day derivesits 
validity, not from custom alone, or human constitution, but 
has been sanctioned by some divine constitution, since those 
things which the Apostles sanctioned by Apostolic authority, 
are to be esteemed as divine institutions.” —Do. p. 416. 


5.—The Lord's Day instituted by Christ and his Apostles. 


“The two opinions (one that Chrest, the other that the 
Apostles instituted the Lord’s day) are not difficult to be har- 
monized, if we say that Christ by his resurrection on this 
day, and by his example, has consecrated it, ke... .. but 
the, Apostles by that divine authoritw which they possessed. . 

. sanctioned and instituted the first day of the week as 
the ordinary Sabbath of Christians.’ —Do. p. 416. 


6.—Coloss. 2: 16, does not remove the moral part of the 
Fourth commandment. 


“What is said in Colos, 2: ‘Let no man therefore judge 
you in respect of a holyday... or of the Sabbath days, 
which are a shadow of things to come,’ does not take away 
the moral part of the commandment in regard to the saneti- 
fication of the Sabbath, but only that which was, ceremonial 
in it, and belonged to the shadow of things to come: of which 
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sort is not exemption from the ordinary labors, and divine 
worship, and a certain day of the week consecrated to them.” 


—Do, p. 416. 


QUBENSTEDT. 


“By virtue of that in the third command which is moral, 
there is established for divine worship under the New Testa- 
ment also, one day in seven ; not indeed the seventh counting 
from the Creation, but the seventh in a weekly circle, or one 
fixed day in seven. To the moral essence of the Sabbath 
pertains not only that some fixed time should be left for the 
worship of God, but that a certain day of the week should 
be consecrated to that purpose, because God has consecrated 
a day entire and as his own, and has blessed it. But that 
this one day in seven should be the seventh day (or Saturday) 
is not a part of the moral essence of the Sabbath. The 
seventh as the cardinal number of the day, is moral, as the 
ordinal, it is ceremonial. Only the ceremonial part of the 
precept is abrogated under the New Testament, the moral 
still is in force; to wit, in place of the Jewish Sabbath, the 
day which we call the Lord’s day has been substituted, one 
day in seven, however, being retained by the authority of the 
command of God. The Apology of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and the Confession itself, speak of the Lord’s day as 
ordained by the church, but ‘when the authority of the church 
is mentioned, the Church of the Apostles is included, on 
which the church depends.’ The resurrection of Christ oc- 
curred on this day, and by his example he consecrated it. 
He appeared on this day of the week to his disciples, and 
again to Thomas. On the same day he poured forth his 
spirit on the assembled Apostles, and by the confession of 
all ‘the Lord’s day’ (Rev. 1: 10) is the name of the first day 
of the week, as that day which, if not enjoined. by express 
words by our Lord, was consecrated by his example. The 
antithesis to this view is first that of those who contend that 
the whole of the command is moral, and that the Jewish Sab- 
bath is therefore to be kept; secondly, of the Socinians, who 
deny that any part of it is moral, and assert that all has been 
set aside by Christ, and that no part is obligatory on Chris- 
tians. With the Socinians the Anabaptists agree on this as 
on many other points, so as to give rise to the proverb: ‘The 
Anabaptist is an ignorant Socinian, and the Socinian is an 
intelligent Anabaptist.”"—Quenstedt: “Systema Theologicum.’ 


a 
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SPENER. 


“T find that the opinion is not well grounded, of those who 
from Rom. 14: 5, Gal. 4: 10, Col. 2: 16, would maintain 
that in the New Testament no particular Sabbath is any lon- 
ger enjoined, but that all days are to be made Sabbaths or 
holy days of rest by Christians. There is indeed much truth 
in the sentiment that a Christian should keep a perpetual 
Sabbath in the soul. . . . But this is not the only Sabbath ' 
enjoined in the third commandment, nor can it be asserted 
that this third commandment, as a part of the moral law, is 
entirely abrogated; but as a particular Sabbath was already 
instituted of God in Paradise, (Gen. 2: 2) where also man 
might have kept that constant spiritual Sabbath, for the same 
reason also it is still retained in the New Testament. The 
cardinal feature in the third commandment must certainly 
remain in the New Testament. There must be one certain 
time for spiritual works. . .. The divine wisdom has ap- 
pointed for this time the seventh day. ; 

An earnest sanctification of the Sabbath is obligatory upon 
us Christians. "This sanctification is not a part of the cere- 
monial features. I feel assured that he who will habitually 
keep the Sabbath rightly, will discover by experience, and by 
its uses to his own soul, that this commandment is a benefac- 
tion rather than a burden, that God gives usa day of freedom 
from the toil to which we are condemned, that on it we may 
secure blessings to our souls.” —Spener. Bedenken. 

A systematic statement of the doctrines of the Sabbath 
involved in the views of these great writers of our church, 
may be presented in the following propositions : 

1. The law that one day in seven shall be set apart for the 
service of God, has existed by divine command, from the 
foundation of the world, and its obligation is a part of the 
original law of nature. 

2. The command was repeated in the decalogue and in the 
Mosaic law, with specific ceremonial characteristics adapting 
it to the Jewish nation. 

3. The law itself, generically considered, is of perpetual 
and universal obligation; its specific ceremonial characteris- 
tics pertain only to the Jews. 

4, The law itself has never been abrogated; the specifie 
ceremonial characteristics have been. : 

5. To keep one day in seven holy to God, to abstain from 
all that may conflict with its sanctification, is generic, not 

“specific; moral, not ceremonial. 


i 
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6. The obligation to keep holy the seventh day, or Satur- 
day, is ceremonial and not binding on Christians. 

7. The resurrection of Christ, his successive appearings, 
the Pentecostal effusion of his spirit, on the first day of the 
week, together with the example of the Apostles, and of the 
Apostolic Church, have shown to the church what day in the 
seven may, under the New Dispensation, most fitly be kept 
holy, and have led to the substitution of the first day of the 
week for the seventh, as the Christian Sabbath. 

8. To keep holy the first day of the week, to consecrate it 
to God, and to this end to abstain upon it from all works ex- 
cept those. of necessity, mercy and the service of God, is 
obligatory on all men. 

No church can show a purer record ee the Lutheran 
Church, on this very question of sound doctrine in regard to 
the moral and divine obligation to consecrate one day in every 
seven to God, and to repose from toil. The greatest leaders 
of theology in our church, considered a denial of the divine 
obligation to keep one day in seven as Soctnian. The Sab- 
batarians, harmonizing with the Jews, considered even the 
determinative part of the fourth command as perpetual, and 
contended that Saturday should be kept. Our fathers re- 
jected this error. The Anabaptists and Socinians contended 
that no part of the fourth command is of divine obligation— 
that all is ceremonial. Our fathers rejected this error, and 
rested on this point as in others, on the truth removed ‘from 
each extreme—that the generic Sabbath is primitive and has 
neyer been abrogated—that only what is ceremonial in the 
Jewish Sabbath is abrogated—that the Christian Sabbath is 
a glorious bond of the sovereignty of God in the law, and of 
the freedom of the church under the Gospel; divine in its 
generic origin and obligation, and apostolic in tts specific 
determination. 
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ARTICLE III. 
REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN. 
XXVIII. 

CuaRLES AuGusTus GorrLels STorcH. 


TuE subject of the present sketch, whose memory we desire 
to honor, was one of our earlier ministers, who in obedience 
to what seemed an indication of Providence, immigrated to 
this country during the latter part of the last century, for 
the purpose of ministering to the wants of his brethren in 
the faith, who were deprived of the regular means of grace. 
His heart was moved by the representations he had received 
in relation to the spiritual desolation which here prevailed, 
and he determined, in God’s strength, to devote himself to 
this missionary field, which presented a prospect of so much 
usefulness to one who was anxious to do good, and who, in 
all his decisions, seemed to be guided by motives drawn from 
the divine word. Although he knew he was renouncing pe- 
cuniary and other advantages, which were within his reach, 
in his native land, yet he was willing to make the sacrifice, 
and to forsake everything that was dear to him on earth, for 
a cause which he loved, and to whose interests he had conse- 
crated his. life. He felt that the Good Shepherd’s watchful 
care would be extended to him, that He would sustain him in 
the hour of trial, and strengthen him for the arduous work, 
and that in the faithful discharge of what he considered to 
be duty, he would enjoy that peace of mind “which passeth ~ 
all understanding,” to which an individual, influenced by oth- 
er principles, is a stranger. We have often been struck, as 
we have pursued our inquiries, with the strong faith, christian 
heroism, holy zeal, and self-denying efforts for the salvation 
of souls and the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
which characterized our earlier ministers. No one can read 
the narrative of their toils, or contemplate the character of 
their piety, without instruction and profit to his own soul. 
They were, indeed, devoted men, who would have adorned the 
ministry of any church. They possessed the full confidence 
and unqualified regard of christians of every communion. 
They are bright models, worthy of our grateful remembrance 
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and careful study. Their virtues and their graces we should 
earnestly endeavor to reproduce in our own hearts and lives. 
Mr. Storch was born on the 16th of June, 1764, near the 
town of Helmstadt, in the Duchy of Brunswick. His father, 
George Frederick Storch, was a merchant of Helmstadt, and 
seems to have taken a deep interest in the welfare of his son. 
He not only furnished him with every facility for acquiring 
an excellent education, but also had him instructed im that 
knowledge which is of greater importance, and is able to 
make wise unto salvation. Having in infancy been consecra- 
ted to God by parents who justly estimated his higher rela- 
tions, and who carefully trained him for the great end of his 
existence, he early became the subject of religious impres- 
sions. At the age of fifteen he was received into the church 
by the rite of confirmation, in accordance with the Lutheran 
usage, thus ratifying the vows which had been assumed for! 
him. About the same time, he became a member of the 
High School in his native place, where he continued for the 
space of three years. Having passed over the prescribed 
course, and been pronounced as properly qualified by Profes- 
sor Windeberg, the Director of the Institution, he was ad- 
mitted into the University of Helmstadt, in 1782. Here also 
he remained for three years, giving his attention principally. 
to the science of Theology, as the work of the ministry was 
that to which he proposed to devote himself. His. studies 
being completed, in the year 1785 he became tutor to the 
children of some nobleman of Hadenburg, an appointment 
he received through the influence of Rev. Mr. Velthusen, by 
whom he had, in his youth, been confirmed. He continued 
in this position for one year, when in consequence of the re- 
moyal of his patron to Hanover, he accepted the situation of 
private teacher in the family of a merchant residing in the 
vicinity of Bremen. This office he held for two years, and 
was engaged in discharging its duties, when application was 
made to him to undertake a mission to this Western Continent. 
A petition from members of our church in North Carolina, 
had been received, accompanied with a communication from 
Rey. Adolphus Nussman, who was sent as a missionary to. 
this country, from Germany, in 1773, and who had, for sev- 
eral years, faithfully labored in poverty and privations, ear- 
nestly praying that additional help might be furnished, to 
relieve the spiritual destitution. The harvest was plenteous, 
but the laborers were few. This request was forwarded to 
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Mr. Velthusen, whose heart had been, for a long time, inter- 
ested in the deplorable condition of things that existed in this 
country. His attention was immediately directed to Mr. 
Storch, whose qualifications appeared well adapted to this 
missionary work. ‘The young man, after taking the subject 
into consideration, expressed a willingness to go, and at once 
made arrangements for his departure, at the same time re- 
ceiving from his sovereign the written assurance, that if he 
were dissatisfied, and returnéd home, he should retain his 
claim to promotion in the fatherland. As a candidate for the 
sacred office, he was then examined, by the permission and 
order of the Duke—the examination being conducted by five 
professors—and solemnly ordained as minister to North Car- 
olina, by his pastor, who had from the beginning been his 
warm friend and generous benefactor. He started on his 
journey in the Spring of 1788, and after a protracted and 
dangerous voyage, arrived in the city of Baltimore on the 
27th of June. Here he met with a friendly reception from 
his brethren in the Lord, who gladly welcomed him aga co- 
adjutor in the work, in which they were engaged. . Aiter re- 
maining with them for six weeks, he proceeded onward in his 
journey to the field designed as the scene of his future labors. 
He travelled to Charleston by sea, and here having purchased 
a horse, by an inland route he reached pastor Nussman’s re- 
sidence, in North Carolina, in the month of September. We 
find him, on his arrival, distinctly recognizing the goodness 
of God in the preservation of his life, and giving expression 
to the gratitude of his heart, for the faithful care exercised 
over him, and the kind protection he enjoyed during his 
journey to this land. ‘‘God’s name,’’ says he, ‘be praised, 
who has so wonderfully and paternally led me, and kept me 
safe in the midst of dangers |” 

Arrangements were now made by Mr. Nussman, in the 
congr egations which desired Mr. Storch as their minister, and 
he immediately entered upon his duties. He was elected 
pastor of three congregations—one in Salisbury, where he 
took up his abode, the others known by the names of the 
Organ and the Pine Church. Healso soon after commenced 
to perform regular service in Irish settlement. In progress 
of time he established other congregations in Rowan, Lincoln, 
and Cabarras Counties. In this region he spent his days in 
active service and self-denying efforts, preaching, exhorting, 
catechising, consoling the sick, and putting forth his hand, 
wherever he could do good. Although invited to some of the 
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most prominent charges in the church, he declined them all, 
in view of the great need of ministers in the South. The 
blessing of God was resting upon his labors, and he saw no 
reason why he should make a change. He lived in Salisbury 
for seventeen years, regularly performing pastoral duties, 
and seeing a flourishing congregation gathered around him. 
The first two years of his residence in this place, he was do- 
mesticated in the house of Lewis Beard, Esq., whose daugh- 
ter, Christiana, he married on the 14th of January, 1790. 
From this union there were eleven children. Of these, only 
two survive—Anna, wife of Frederick Brougher, Hsq., of 
Tippah County, Mississippi, and Theophilus Stork, D. D., of 
Philadelphia. 

In the year 1787 he made a visit to the North, and atten- 
ded the annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Synod, “‘to 
strengthen himself,’ as the record says, ‘‘to renewed exer- 
tions in the service of his divine Master.” At this time there 
was no Lutheran Synod in the South. The only ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies in our connexion were the Synods of Pennsylvania 
and of New York, the former of which was organized in 
1748, the latter in 1785. The Synod of North Carolina, of 
which Mr. Storch was the first President, was not formed 
until the year 1803. Our clerical register, at the beginning: 
of the present century, could be readily counted—the names 
were easily recollected.. Our church has grown rapidly. The 
little one has become a thousand. Notwithstanding the dis- 
adyantages under which we labored, God has prospered us. 
The efforts of his servants have been accompanied with the 
divine benediction. 

Mr. Storch, on his return from Synod, not only continued 
to give his services to the congregations, gathered in the dis- 
tricts of his immediate residence, but also paid several visits 
to churches in South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, which 
were unsupplied with ministers. He felt a deep concern for 
the members of our church who were deprived of the minis- 
trations of the sanctuary, who had no one to break to them 
the word of life. He was willing to endure any amount of 
labor, or to submit to any inconvenience, that he might be 
useful to his fellow-men, and fulfil the great mission in which 
he had enlisted. 

During the latter period of his life, Mr. Storch removed to 
a farm, ten miles south of Salisbury, a central point between 
his congregations, where he continued to dwell till his death. 
The last six years of his existence, however, physical infirm- 
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ities prevented him from attending to the regular services in 
the house of God, but he embraced every opportunity to 
speak a word for Christ, to counsel his people, and to comfort 
the afflicted. During his last illness, which was extended to 
several weeks, he was patient and resigned. He remained 
firm until the end in the profession of his faith, and gave to 
his family and friends the clearest assurance of his unshaken 
hope of everlasting life, and his strong desire that true piety 
and the religion of the heart might become general among 
mankind. His final testimony to the value and efficiency of 
Gospel truth, and in honor of the Master who was calling 
him to himself, was unequivocal and decided. Jesus Christ 
was to him everything, the alpha and the omega, the begin- 
ning and the end of eternal salvation. All his consolation 
arose from his deep convictions of the all-sufficiency of his 
Redeemer’s sacrifice. Religious thoughts lingered in his 
mind, when it seemed to have lost its hold of all other sub- 
jects. When the hour of his departure came, he was ready. 
Death to him had no terrors.. It was completely disarmed of 
its sting. Leaning on the arm that is mighty to save, with- 
out any trepidation he “walked through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” and his disembodied spirit gently passed 
from earth to heaven. He died March 29th, 1831, m the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. His remains were interred at 
the Organ church, so long the scene of his ministerial labors. 
A notice of the solemn occasion, in a secular sheet published 
at the South, says: “The deep and unrestrained emotions of 
‘the assembly of his spiritual children, at the grave of their 
departed friend, evinced the magnitude of their loss, and the 
extent of his worth.” 

There was in the subject of our narrative, the happy union 
of the scholar and the christian. He was a man of learning, 
as our earlier ministers generally were, who received their 
education in Germany. He was trained from his youth, and 
devoted many years to his preparation for active duty. He 
had the reputation of being a superior linguist. He was fa- 
miliar with the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and it is said he 
could converse fluently in five or six different languages. Such 
was his thirst for knowledge, that he kept pace with the im- 
provements of the age, and was constantly adding to his 
stores of information. His mind was active and discriminat- 
ing, and so well disciplined, that he had no difficulty in grasp- 
ing any subject that claimed his attention. It is said his 
library was large and valuable, embracing quite a number of 
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distinguished German authors. Many of these he bequeathed 
to our Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, of which he was 
elected one of the first directors, and in whose prosperity he 
always manifested a deep interest. The most of his books 
are, however, in the possession of the Collegiate Institute, at 
Mount Pleasant, Cabarras Co., N.C. 

He was regarded as a devout, earnest, and eloquent preach- 
erin the German language. | He had the rare talent of inter- 
esting, in the truth, the minds of his hearers—the well informed 
as well as those of more limited education. He could render 
the subject intelligible to the most illiterate, and yet attract- 
ive to the most accomplished audience. As a pastor, he in- 
spired perfect confidence by his love and sincerity. He was 
most faithful to the congregations over which he had been 
appointed Bishop. His aim was to secure their union and 
fellowship with the Son of ‘God, as revealedin the Scriptures, 
and thus to cheer them with the bright hopes of an endless 
life—. 

“A skilful workman he, 
In God’s great moral vineyard !” 
His pastorate was one of constantly increasing interest and 
delight to him. With apostolic zeal, he strove to do all the 
good he could, while he lived, and succeeded in performing 
an almost incredible amount of labor. His missionary tours 
to South Carolina are still held in grateful remembrance, and 
spoken of with the deepest reverence and affection, by many 
who, through his instrumentality, were first brought from 
darkness into light, and from the kingdom of Satan into that. 
of the living God. He never seemed happier than when la- 
boring for the salvation of immortal souls, and for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom.. He was always, when present, 
chosen as the President of Synod, and frequently had with 
him, young men pursuing their studies with the ministry in 
view. He possessed the confidence of the church. Writes 
one * who succeeded him in one of his churches, ““Mr. Storch 
was truly a man of God! Many are yet living who formerly 
sat under his preaching, in whose hearts he is sacredly em- 
balmed, and who still cherish for him the most profound re- 
spect.” No one ever questioned the genuineness of his piety, 
or the sincerity of his actions. Stern in his integrity, exem- 
plary in his deportment, he awakened respect. The world 
acknowledged him to be an honest man, and paid to him as 
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such, its tribute of regard. He was a pious, humble chris- 
tian, devoted to his Master’s work, cheerful yet devout, ten- 
der yet earnest, zealous without bigotry or fanaticism, spright- 
ly without levity, grave without moroseness, a model of meek- 
ness and every christian virtue. He was decided in his views, 
and fearless in the discharge of duty— 
“Yet he was humble, kind, forgiving, meek, 
Easy to be entreated, gracious, mild.” 

His piety was of that simple-hearted, child-like nature, so 
characteristic of the pious German. He had, too, a large 
christian heart—a heart that loved the Savior, and beat 
warmly to every great interest of humanity, and took delight 
in tracing the Redeemer’s image in all his followers. His 
manners were unobtrusive, and the modesty which character- 
ized his beneficence, reminded one of the noiseless course of 
a riyulet in a meadow, which discloses its presence only by 
the rejoicing verdure of its banks. He illustrated in his 
daily practice the principles which he professed, and was a 
living epistle of the Gospel, “known and read of all men.” 
No blemish ever sullied his conduct, no stain can tarnish the 
fair name he has left behind him. He is now joined to the 
host of honored witnesses who have fulfilled the ministry, 
and who with silent lips, being dead, speak the word of end- 
less life to those, that yet remain upon the earth. 


XXIX, 
GOTTLIEB SHOBER. 


This aged and venerable father in the ministry, who only 
a few years since passed from among us, and upon whose la- 
bors the verdict of the church has set its approval, is also 
deserving of a place in our series of departed worthies. He 
was long known as an active and useful man in the church. 
It is right that we should pay a tribute to his various excel- 
lencies as a christian and a minister of the Gospel. Deeply 
interested in Zion, he labored zealously to promote its pros- 
perity. Faithfully devoted to the people, so long the objects 
of his pastoral care, his services are still retained in affection- 
ate recollection. His memory should be preserved from for- 
getfulness, his virtues handed down to posterity as a legacy, 
his example permitted to have its salutary influence on the 
church! 
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Rev. Gottlieb Shober,’the son of Andrew and Hetwig Re- 
gina Shober,. was a native of Bethlehem, Pa., and was born 
on the first of November, 1756. He died .at Salem, where 
he located soon after his removal to North Carolina, on the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1838, in the eighty-second year of 
his age, and was, at the time of his death, the only survivor 
of those who had commenced the building of that place.—_ 
His parents were exemplary christians, in connexion with the 
United Brethren church, who, with other members of their 
communion, removed to the South to a new settlement, that 
had just been commenced, by the church, in Bethabera. They 
had consecrated their child im infancy to his Lord and Re- 
deemer, in the holy sacrament of baptism, and amid the perils 
of his early years, the vows which they had assumed, they 
endeavored to observe. They strove to instruct the young 
immortal committed to their care, in the doctrines and duties 
of the Gospel, and to bring him up in the fear of God. The 
hallowed influences which surrounded this period of his life, 
were productive of the happiest results. He became the sub- 
ject of serious impressions, and early devoted himself to the 
Lord. The instructions of his youth had been carefully 
treasured up, and his mind so stored with truth, that error in 
all its forms had been resisted. He himself remarks: “In 
the years of my childhood the Savior drew me to his side, so 
that I loved him tenderly, and often prayed to him sincerely. 
I could frequently repeat to him the infant prayer, ‘keep me 
near to thee.’ specially as I passed into the period of 
boyhood, did the tears flow all the day long, because I was 
concerned with regard to the future, and knew not what would 
_ befall me in the world. Then I promised my Savior to be 
his, and entreated him to take me away from earth whenever 
he should see, that I was inclined to wander from him. Never 
shall I forget that day! In my thirteenth year, as I left 
Nazareth Hall, where I had been attending school, and went 
in company with others to North Carolina, I was often conso- 
led during the journey, and on my arrival to our new home, 
to think of this time, and to believe that my Savior would 
not forsake ime.” He seems to have been a scrious youth 
and his mind continued to be exercised on the subject of re- 
ligion. He felt a great concern in reference to the evidences 
of his acceptance with God and his prospects for eternity. 
He tells us that, on one occasion, when stretched upon his 
bed at night, his thoughts were very much occupied with his 
spiritual condition, and his probable future career. He wished 
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to know what was in reversion for him, and whether he would 
be finally happy in the world to come. Whilst thus engaged 
‘he fell asleep, and during the night he had a remarkable 
dream, which left upon his mind a most vivid impression. 
His future life appeared revealed to him, and he saw, how all 
his difficulties from within and without, his perplexities and 
troubles had arisen from his ardent temper and inflexible dis- 
position. Yet he thought he could see, in the distance, a 
meadow green and redolent, where all was rest, peace and’ 
happiness. He remarks in this connexion, “how often I 
might have been preserved, and how many vexations I might 
have escaped, if I had not been so headstrong, and inclined 
to follow the promptings of my own nature, regardless of the 
consequences! It is certain that he who is, in disposition, a 
child, who loves like a child, believes everything, hopes every- 
thing, and puts the best construction on everything, spares 
himself many unhappy hours. But I was always anxious to 
live a life devoted to the Lord, and I know that he often 
made himself manifest to me, and afforded me extraordinary 
consolation. From this time I could say, ‘the Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall want nothing.’ We have been very much 
interested in the early experience of this man of God. We 
here get some glimpse of his natural disposition, and the 
mental conflicts through which he passed, as well of his ear- 
nest yearnings to be brought completely under the influence 
of grace, and transformed, by the renewing of his mind, into 
the image of his divine Master. He united with the church 
when he reached his seventeenth year, and partook of the 
Lord’s Supper for the first time, on the 23d of November, 
1773. Although he at this time believed that the work of his 
salvation was accomplished, he soon discovered that remains 
of sin were still dwelling within him, that spiritual enemies 
were yet to be encountered and overcome. He writes, “that 
peace I once experienced, passed away; I found faith was 
every day required; love for sin again manifested itself, al- 
ways, however, accompanietl with fear; error of every kind 
presented itself to my mind, and as I grew older, I was even 
tempted to deny Jesus, and to declare the tea¢hings of the 
Bible and all religious experience as false. But how grateful 
I am that nothing could induce me to yield to the evil sug- 
gestions, and to doubt the reality of what I had myself felt.” 
In all that he has written respecting his early religious expe- 
rience, he speaks like one who had felt, in his own soul, the 
power of the truth. Referring to the necessity, on the part 
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of the sinner, of renouncing all self-righteousness, and rely- 
ing solely for acceptance on the merits of the Redeemer, he 
uses the following language: ‘He who does not humble him- 
self at the very cross of Jesus, although in the bosom of the 
church, continues a servant of sin in all his attempts to ren- 
der easy the way of salvation.” Again, in speaking of our 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit, and the insufficiency of’ 
our own unaided efforts, he says: ‘When, after a long, pa- 
tient waiting, I was permitted, for the first time, to partake 
of the Holy Supper, I anticipated heavenly things, and earn- 
estly prepared myself for the occasion, by prayer, singing, 
attendance at church, and the like, and I believed I would 
thus worthily partake of the ordinance. But the result dis- 
appointed my expectations. I was distressed and quite per- 
plexed. The next time, however, I came as a poor worthless 
being, and I cannot describe what my heart then enjoyed. 
The same frequently afterwards took place; but on many 
other occasions it would have indeed been better if I had not 
gone to the table of the Lord.” 

From the beginning of his: christian career, he tells us that 
he was impressed with the conviction that he owed body and 
soul to the Savior. He therefore employed all his time, not 
devoted to necessary business, to the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, so that he might be qualified for the service of 
God. As there was to him, at this time, no prospect of en- 
tering the ministry—although he did not feel satisfied to be 
diverted from this purpose—“‘it remained for me,” he says, 
‘to delight the congregation with music—a science always 
very important, in my estimation—a knowledge of which I 
acquired by my own diligence, almost without any instruc- 
tion.” 

The subject of our sketch was brought up in indigent cir- 
cumstances. In his early years it was his lot to struggle 
with adversity. This traiming proved to him an excellent 
discipline for the future. It made him “self-reliant, versatile 
and the master of expedients.’” 

“Strengthened and braced by breathing, in content, ’ 

The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 

And drinking from the well of homely life,”— 
he was better fitted for the work for which Providence seemed 
to design him, and his future efficiency and usefulness were 
increased. For several years he was engaged in teaching a 
school, but the salary, thus furnished, being inadequate for the 
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support of a family, he sought employment as a clerk in a 
store. In this position he remained for three years. He 
found it necessary, however, to engage in something else, as 
he was getting into debt. He therefore determined to pursue 
some mechanical art. “Although the occupation,’ he says, 
““vas to me entirely new, with the blessing of God upon my 
unwearied efforts, succeeded.” We find him, during all this 
period, active as a christian, and constantly recognizing God * 
in all his ways. His belief in divine Providence was very 
decided, and his cordial acquiescence in the occurrences of 
life, ever apparent. ‘(When I met with losses in my business,’ 
he says, “I clearly saw that it was best for me, in order that 
worldly pride might not beeome the chief aim of life, which, 
with my active disposition, could easily be the result.” Some 
time after this he built, in the vicinity of Salem, a paper-mill 
(the first establishment of the kind south of the Potomae), 
and also opened a book store, serving at the same time as 
Post Master of the place. Here too he was successful. He 
did not, as the consequence however, suffer his interest in 
spiritual matters to diminish. Although prospered in worldly 
concerns, he did not forget God. His love for the cause of 
religion was not impaired, and great was his anxiety to pro- 
mote the good of the people with whom he stood in church 
connexion. It was a feeling of this kind that prompted him 
to study law, and engage for some years as an advocate. His 
Moravian brethren were involved in suits in reference to their 
land affairs. He was desirous of aiding them in adjusting 
these difficulties. He practiced law with success for several 
years, and was repeatedly elected to the State Legislature, of 
which he was a prominent member. 

Having become tired of public life, and lost all relish for 
secular business, after he had passed his fiftieth year, he ded- 
icates himself to God in the ministry of his Son. In enter- 
ing upon the work, at this advanced age, he was only carry- 
ing out an inclination, and obeying an impulse, which had 
followed him from his youth, and which had strengthened 
with his years. The Lutheran church was selected by him, 
as a field of labor, because he believed that in this connexion 
he could be of oveater service than in the Moravian church, 
in whose bosom he had been reared. He saw the great des- 
titution that prevailed among our people in North Carolina. 
There were so many congregations unsupplied with pastors, 
flocks without shepherds, wandering away from the fold, be- 
cause there was none to care for their souls. The Morayians, 
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who felt an interest in their Lutheran brethren, preached 
occasionally to those in their vicinity, to whom the means of 
grace were not regularly afforded. Our laborers were at this 
time few and scattered.* When Mr. Shober, encouraged by 
the leadings of Providence, and a special answer to prayer, 
offered his services to the Lutheran church as a minister of - 
the Gospel, he was received with great joy. 

In the Spring of 1810, in company with Rev. Mr. Storch, 
he yisited South Carolina, during which occasion he preached 
his first sermon. The following autumn, at a meeting of the 
Synod of North Carolina, in the presence of a large congre- 
gation, he was set apart to the work of the ministry— 


“By Jehovah chosen and ordained 
‘ To take into his charge the souls of men!” 


. 


he immediately became pastor of several churches in Salem 
and the neighborhood, where he continued to labor with great 
activity and unabated zeal, until a few years before his death, 
without receiving any pecuniary remuneration—with no other 
reward for his services than that which flows from a conscious- 
ness that we are engaged in the path of duty, and that the 
smiles of heaven are resting upon us. As the Lord had 
blessed his industry, and provision had been made for his 
family, he rejoiced that he could devote himself and his time 
to him who had redeemed him with his own precious blood. 


. *“From Pennsylvania and other States the Germans migrated also to 
North Carolina. The same difficulties which opposed the establishment 
of regular churches and regular clereymen in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, also existed in North Carolina, in an eminent degree. The deplo- 
rable situation having been made known in Wurope, the Lord stirred up 
the heart of the Rev. Mr. Velthusen,'who sent over Rev. Messrs. Nuss- 
man and Arndt, and who faithfully labored in poverty and privations, 
until they groaned for assistance; and on application by them to their 
generous helper, Mr. Velthusen, he warmed the hearts of our members 
in his sphere, so as to enable him to send over Rev. Messrs. Storch, Ro- 
schen and Bernhard, and they arrived about fifteen years after Messrs. 
Nussman and Arndt. Mr. Roschen went back in a few years. Mr. 
Bernhard died, and also Nussman and Arndt. The Rev. R. J. Miller, a 
member of the Episcopal church, was received and ordained as a minis- 
ter, and Rey. Paul Henkel, a member of the Pennsylvania Synod, also 
united with them. A new era for, our church ‘commenced, when the 
ministers met in Synod, for the first time, in 1803; here they formed a 
constitution, entered into rules and regulations, and deliberated and suc- 
ceeded in providing how our church, with the blessing of God, might be 
supplied with Gospel ministers. In the year 1817 the Synod consisted 
of ten ordained ministers, nine candidates and fourteen catechets.”—Sho- 
ber's Hlistory of the Lutheran Church. 
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In the brief notes concerning himself, which he wrote in 
1816, he remarks, “In my labors in the Lutheran church, 
whose doctrine of reconciliation through Christ, corresponds 
so entirely with the instructions I received in the Moravian 
church, I have found the greatest satisfaction, when engaged 
in the prosecution of my studies, in the exercises of public 
worship, or in the administration of the ordinances. Whether 
however, I have been a benefit to the souls of others, I do not 
know. It may be, that I will not ascertain this fact until 
eternity discloses it. Then will I also ascertain the many 
errors which I have committed in my ministerial service. If 
anything be recorded against me, I implore the Savior, 
through his meritorious death, to wash my guilt away, that I 
may, at last, behold him.” In the same autobiography, we 
find also the following reflections with regard to his past life, 
whose end he supposed was, at this time, drawing nigh: “Af- 
ter one has lived sixty years, and reviews the by-gone period, 
it appears hike a dream; examined from a christian stand- 
point, it is worthy of the most careful remembrance ; it pre- 
sents countless evidences of the way in which the great, the 
merciful God and Savior condescends to guide and nourish, 
protect and preserve a poor, helpless, mortal being, and how 
his patience and mercy neither grow cold nor old, until his 
purpose has been accomplished! This is particularly my own 
experience; for the patience which has been exercised to- 
wards me, the kindness which I have experienced, and the 
faithfulness with which I have been guided, often awaken, in 
such a review, great humiliation and self-condemnation. My 
life has been extended to a period of sixty years, but accord- 
ing to many indications, it has almost reached its termination. 
It has been surely long enough! Should it be protracted, I 
commit it to the care of the Lord. If it be his will that my 
life should be continued, it will be for the attainment of some 
end!” Although he so cordially acquiesced in what was the 
will of God, yet he seemed anxious to depart, and anticipated 
with great delight, the change in his condition, and the joys 
of the future world. It pleased heaven, however, to restore 
him to health, and to prolong his life upwards of twenty 
years. He continued his active services as pastor of the 
charge which had so long claimed his attention, until a few 
years before his death, when he resigned in consequence of 
the growing infirmities of age. Although it frequently caused 
him pain that he did not see those fruits from his labors which 
he expected, yet he cherished:the humble hope that his efforts 
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were not in vain, and that his Lord would say to him at the 
Great Day, Here are they, that thou hast been the instrument 
of bringing to an acquaintance with me. His last years 
were devoted to daily preparation for the change which he 
felt so soon awaited him. His thoughts dwelt much upon 
heaven, and he desired to speak of his hope of eternal life. 
He was conscious of his unworthiness, and acknowledged his . 
sinfulness; he trusted only in the meritorious sufferings of 
his blessed Redeemer. Just before his last illness he said, 
with unusual. cheerfulness, to a brother, ‘““When you shall 
hear of my death, you may be sure that I have gone to my 
Savior.” He appeared to entertain no doubt of his happi- 
ness in another world. Although his health had been gradu- 
ally declining, he was confined to his chamber only a short 
time before his death. Without much suffering, he was per- 
mitted to exchange this life for another. He breathed out 
his happy spirit into the hands of his Savior, whom he,had 
endeavored in life faithfully to serve. His remains were com- 
mitted to the silent tomb, where his “flesh shall rest in hope.’ 
They are in the safe keeping of Him who will quicken them 
in due season, and show them to us, when recovered from the 
grave, in all their improvement ! 

The ecclesiastical association with which Mr. Shober had 
been so long connected, and over which he repeatedly presid- 
ed, seemed to appreciate his worth, and on the occasion of 
his death adopted the following minute: “Resolved, That the 
Synod has heard with deep regret of the death of Rev. Gott- 
lieb Shober, who has, for many years, been an efficient and 
useful member of this body. Resolved, That the Synod will 
ever cherish in grateful remembrance, the active zeal and 
eminent services of father Shober.”” One of our ministers 
in the South, in a recent communication to us, thus writes: 
“Mr. Shober was, in his day, one of the pillars of the Lu- 
theran church in North Carolina, a zealous minister, and a 
warm hearted christian; of a very charitable and benevolent 
disposition, and a devoted friend of Sunday Schools, of Bible, 
Tract, Missionary and Education Societies. He gave liber- 
ally of his means to the support of these institutions. He 
preached to a small congregation in the neighborhood in which 
I was raised, where he also established a Sunday School, with 
which I became connected in my youthful days, and which 
continued in successful operation for a number of years after 
J entered the pastoral office. He aided me in getting into 
the ministry. I was poor. He gave me money to defray 
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my expenses as a foot-traveller to Gettysburg. Never can I 
forget his kindness to me!” 

From all that we have been able to gather, relative to the 
subject of our memoir, we infer that he was a good man, very 
much under the influence of christian principle, and anxious 
in every way to do good. His life, even before he entered 
the ministry, was spent in untiring activity and useful labor.. 
After he commenced the work of preaching, he labored in 
every department, in which a minister of the Gospel could 
labor, so long as his strength permitted him. He was an ac- 
tive working man, whose presence was felt in every enterprize 
with which he was identified. He was the warm friend of 
every object designed to elevate the character of our Zion, 
and he was not easily discouraged in the pursuit of measures 
which he believed conducive to the prosperity of the church, 
and the extension of the Savior’s kingdom. He was the effi- 
cient and generous patron of the benevolent institutions of 
the day. Until the period of his death, he was one of the: 
most active defenders of our General Synod, as he had also 
been prominent among its early founders. Regarding a 
general union of the Lutheran Synods in the United States 
as a matter of great moment, he labored very earnestly for, 
its organization. Although the proposition was not at first 
generally received with favor, he did not, on that account, 
desist from the effort. He did not relax his labors until they 
were crowned with success.* He was elected President of 
the General Synod at its convention in 1825, at Frederick, 
Md., and was also placed upon the committees chosen to pre- 
pare a Hymn Book for our churches, and to publish the 
Translation of Luther’s Catechism. He also took a deep’ 
interest in the establishment of a Seminary for the training 
of young men for the ministry of reconciliation, and was ap- 
pointed one of the first directors of the institution by the 
General Synod of 1825, which adopted the preliminary mea- 
sures for the formation of the Seminary, at Gettysburg, Pa. 
In his last will and testament, he remembered this School of 


* The convention which organized the General Synod, assembled in 
Hagerstown, Md., Oct. 22d, 1820. The initiatory step towards this union 
was taken by the Synod of Pennsylvania, convened in the city of Balti- 
more in 1819. At this meeting, Rev. G. Shober appeared as a delegate 
from the Synod of North Carolina, for the express purpose of suggest- 
ing and urging the formation of a General Union among the Synods. 
He had prepared the outline of a plan, which constituted the basis of 
the discussions held on this subject—Vide Evangelical Review, Vol. V. 
p. 240. 
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the Prophets, and left it three thousand acres of land, and 
although the institution did not derive any special advantage 
from the bequest, as the land did not increase in value, as the 
donor anticipated, yet the act is an evidence of his attach- 
ment to the cause, and his desire to give some substantial 
testimony of his affection for the Seminary. He was- much 
devoted to the Sabbath School enterprise, and took an effi- 
cient and practical interest in all its operations. He was re- 
‘garded as the founder of the system, in the region in which 
he lived, and principally through his efforts an auxilary to 
the American Sunday School Union was established in North 
Carolina, of which he was for many years the active Presi- 
dent. He considered the institution asa nursery of tender 
plants for the heavenly garden, and labored most successfully 
to extend its influence and increase its usefulness. He visited 
these schools from time to time, even until old age, and al- 
ways seemed in his element when he was speaking to children 
on the love of Christ. He was a man of considerable zeal, 
great energy, glowing enthusiasm, and deep sensibilities. He 
had a heart warm at its centre, enlarged by an expansive 
humanity, and devoted to truth, justice and integrity. He 
was distinguished for his undisguised frankness and unaffected 
sincerity. He maintained his own opinions without fear or 
hesitation. He pursued no crooked course, no serpentine 
policy to attain an end he had in view. He abhorred equiy- 
ocation in every form. With a mind that knew no dissimu- 
lation, a lofty independence, an ardent temper, anda character 
decidedly affirmative, he frequently experienced difficulties, 
and encountered points other than pleasant, in his pilgrimage 
through life, and which a disposition more pliant could have 
averted, yet upon such occasions, in the conscious rectitude 
of his intentions, and the purity of his aims, he ever founda 
solace. His integrity was his strong security. 
Hic murus aeneus esto, 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 

A conscientious and absolute surrender of the life to the gui- 
dance of duty, will always bring us into the possession of a 
peace more valuable than the world, with all its treasures, can 
bestow. The man who fearlessly discharges his duty, who 
never yields to dishonesty in conduct, but in every vicissitude 
of fortune, and in every relation of life, in all his plans and 
purposes, his words and his actions, is guided by a rigid, un- 
bending integrity, deserves, and will secure, in the end, always 
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the homage of ott hearts. He enjoys too, the approbation 
of his own consciehce, and is certain of the favor of heaven. 
The meekness and condescension which Mr. Shober manifes- 
ted, in seeking out the ignorant and the poor, the kind and 
constant care which he exercised over their spiritual interests, 
the generous sympathy which he extended to them, and the 
eagerness and assiduity with which he brought the entire re- 
sources of his holy office to bear on their improvement, were 
also striking attributes of his character. 

In person the subject of our sketch was rather above the 
medium stature, and in his advanced years decidedly corpu- 
lent. He had an expansive, good forehead, and the linea- 
ments of his countenance gave indications of a strong and 
active mind. God had endowed him with good natural parts, 
and he was a remarkable example of sound, practical wisdom. 
The rudiments of his education were all christian. Although 
he was not a learned man, and did not enjoy the ad- 
vantages of instruction usually afforded candidates for the 
ministry, his good sense and unaffe ted piety made him a 
useful laborer in the vineyard of the Lord. We would not 
undervalue education or learning in the ministry, but we may 
say that humble piety will often accomplish more than splen- 
did talents, or.the most extensive erudition. ‘The real power 
of the minister is concentrated in his piety, and without this, 
his ministry will be a barrenness and a curse. No one, how- 
ever, felt more strongly than this excellent man, the defects 
of his intellectual training; no one was more anxious to re- 
pair the disadvantages under which he had labored, and to 
furnish to those who regarded themselves as called to the 
Gospel ministry, the best facilities for acquiring the necessary 
preparation. 

Mr. Shober preached, as may be inferred from his charae- 
ter, boldly, pungently, and pointedly. His purpose always 
seemed to be to exhibit and enforce the truth, and not to di- 
rect attention to himself. His delivery was earnest and for- 
cible.. There was an ardor in his manner which awakened 
attention and touched the heart. He was interested in his 
work. He did not preach because he had been ordained, but 
he had been ordained that he might preach. He was very 
fond of music, and possessed a high degree of musical skill. 
He was, for several years, an organist, and he often remarked 
that he enjoyed many a blessing whilst discoursing sounds 
upon the instrument, particularly on communion occasions. 
He thought that the solemn tones of the organ were devo- 
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tional, and assisted in preparing souls for those important 
seasons. 

Mr. Shober prepared two volumes for the press, the one, 
translated from the German of Stilling, called ‘Scenes in the 
World of Spirits;” the other entitled ““A Comprehensive 
account of the rise and progress of the Blessed Reformation 
of the Christian Church, by Doctor Martin Luther: Inter- 
spersed with views of his character and doctrine.”’ The latter 
work was written at the request of the Synod of North Car- 
olina, and after an examination of the manuscript, was high- 
ly approved and recommended to the public. 

Mr. Shober was married in the year 1782, to Maria Mag- 
dalena Transu, to whom he seemed most affectionately devoted, 
and with whom he was permitted, on the 17th of December, 
1832, to celebrate a matrimonial jubilee. They were blessed 
with seven children, three sons and four daughters—three of 
whom, with their mother, preceded the father into the eternal 
world. Three of his daughters married clergymen, Rev. 
Messrs. Van Neman Favely, John G. Herrman and Peter 
Walle. The testimony of the children who survive is, “That 
God gave them a faithful and an affectionate father, whose 
constant desire it was to render them useful members of so- 
ciety, and who availed himself of every oppportunity to lead 
them to Christ.” 


/ 
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ARTICLE IV. 


QUERIES IN REGARD TO DR. SEYFFARTH’S LECTURES ON 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


I was much interested in the perusal of an article, in the 
July nymber of this Journal, by Dr. Seyffarth, on Egyptian 
Antiquities. It contains many new things, and treats on 
subjects of grave importance. I hope he has been conducted 
to correct and safe conclusions upon his main subject. A 
thorough investigation, and correct understanding of the his- 
torical and scientific value of the antiquities of Egypt will, 
no doubt, shed an important light upon the early history of 
mankind, and especially upon that portion of it which consti- 
tutes the great stream of biblical history. 
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I cannot, however, conceal the fact, that some portions of 
that article did not prove as satisfactory as was desirable, and 
that quite a number of difficulties arose in my mind during 
its perusal. I especially regretted that Dr. Seyffarth did not, 
for the purpose of enabling us to follow him, give us the data 
for the results which he has obtained, and which, to so great 
an extent, differ from those at which other investigators have 
arrived. The enquiring mind is not satisfied, unless it is aided 
in its efforts to gain, for itself, intelligible reasons for the 
conclusions to which it is asked to come. If the proofs are 
not furnished, so far as the subject admits of them, we are 
inclined to look upon the effort as a display of mere dogma- 
tism, and to turn away with indifference. 

Without referring to all the difficulties which presented 
themselves to my mind, and which Dr. Seyffarth will, perhaps, 
have the kindness hereafter to aid us in overcoming, I will 
direct attention, in the first place, to a statement which he 
makes under section XX. ; 

I. On the ninety-fifth page he sites: “That the Hebrews, 
until after the destruction of Jerusalem, reckoned by fixed 
solar months of thirty days, we learn from Josephus, the » 
earlier Rabbis, many passages of the Old Testament, and the 
dates of the Jewish Sabbaths assigned to certain days of the 
month. ‘The first day of the month Nisan, of the ecclesiasti- 
cal year, began on the 6th of March, Julian time.” By Judz- 
an time, it is presumed, he means the year as regulated by 
Julius Cesar, and which consisted of 865} days, or three 
years of 365 each, and a fourth of 366 days. This being a 
little too long, caused the months to advance slowly in the 
year, so that, at the time that Gregory reformed the calendar, 
there was an error of ten days. This produced the difference 
between Old and New Style. We understand him, then, to 
assert that the month Nisan began on the 6th of March, O. 
S. How this can take place yearly, is a mystery to us, un- 
less the Hebrew ecclesiastical year was a solar year, like the 
Julian, and its months solar months. And here our Wifficul- 
ties increase. 

(a) Josephus (lib. I. cap. X), describing the Hebrew festi- 
yals, in substantially the same manner in which they are de- 
scribed in Leviticus 23, states what sacrifices were offered at 
the new moon, what additional offerings were made at the 
beginning of the seventh month (which was the first of their 
civil year), and on the 10th and 15th of the same, which he 
expressly calls a dwnar month ; and also informs us that the 
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paschal lamb was slain on the 14th of the unar month Nisan, 
which was the 1st in the ecclesiastical year. Whilst the He- 
brews may have derived their civil year from the Heyptians, 
among whom they so long dwelt, the ecclesiastical year was 
divinely ordained or enjoined upon them, and expressly made 
to begin with the month Nisan, which was just six months - 
from Tisri, the beginning of the civil. Their year, regulat- 
ing all their festivals and religious ceremonies, was to begin 
with the regular return of the time of the year in which they 
left Egypt. 

In Numbers 28: 11, we read: “And A the beginnings of 
your months, ye shall offer a burnt offering unto the Lord,” 
&c. In Isaiah 1:14, we further read: “your new moons 
and appointed feasts my soul hateth,” &. These and nu- 
merous other passages, which we find scattered throughout 
the Old Testament, make it plain that the “new moons,” and 
the “beginnings of your months,” mean the same thing, and 
constrain us to regard the Hebrew months as lunar, consisting 
alternately of twenty-nine and thirty days. We are also told 
by various authorities, that the new moon was carefully looked 
for by persons specially appointed by the Sanhedrin, that the 
month began on the evening next after its first appearance, 
and that the fact was proclaimed to the people by the sound 
of the trumpet. 

(6) The lunar month, most probably consisting alternately 
of twenty-nine and thirty days, would make the year to have 
only 354 days, or 114 days less than the solar year. This 
would cause the lunar to run backward in the solar month of 
each year, a little more than eleven days; so that if the 
month Nisan (lunar) were to begin, as the Dr. observes, on 
the 6th of March, in one year, it would on the next year be- 
gin on the 28d of February, and the 14th of Nisan, the day 
on which the Passover was to be slain, would be subject to a 
like fluctuation. When Josephus, in the chapter above re- 
ferred to, states that on the 14th of the month Nisan, ‘“‘when 
the sunis in Aries,” the paschal lamb was slain, he cannot 
mean that on that day in every year, the sun was in the first 
point of Aries, or exactly in the Equinox, but merely in the 
sien of Aries; for neither the solar nor the lunar month will 
admit of it, except after the lapse of some years. In the 
solar calendar, the new and full moons happen at very nearly 
the same times of the year after the expiration of nineteen 
years, which is called the lunar cycle. We shall find it ne- 
cessary to refer to this point again. 
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The whole design, moreover, of the introduction of a thir- 
teenth month, ve Adar, or second Adar, was to keep the lunar 
months in as close correspondence with the same seasons of 
the year. It was important that the festivals and offerings 
should occur as regularly as possible. The offering of the 
first fruits, which always took place on the second day of the 
Paschal festival (Levit. 23: 10-12, and Jos. An. IIT. 10. 5), 
must always precede the harvest. No one was allowed to 
reap before that offering was made; and consequently, the 
festival must not be permitted to deviate many days from the 
ripening of barley and wheat. Accordingly, to accomplish 
this purpose, a thirteenth month, ora second Adar was added 
every third year, or more accurately, four times in eleven 
years. 

(c) But still it may be maintained, that the cdl year of 
the Hebrews consisted of twelve solar months, of thirty days 
each. As we have no positive evidence upon this point, we 
are not prepared to assert or d ay the truth of the supposi- 
tion. Itis asserted that this wos the year with which they 
were familiar in Egypt, previously to their exodus; that five 
days were added to the last month, in imitation of the Egyp- 
tians, in order to make the year to consist of three hundred 
and sixty-five days; and that with the use of this year they 
entered Canaan. This seems to be confirmed by Gen. 7: 11, 
and 8: 3, 4, where it is said that the waters of the flood pre- 
vailed five months, or one hundred and fifty days, making 
each month to consist of thirty days. These are probably 
two of the passages of the Old Testament to which Dr. 8. 
refers, as proving the Hebrew reckoning to have been by so- 
lar months. But in opposition to this, it may be said, that 
Moses might have mentioned one hundred and fifty, not as 
the absolute, but as the approximate number of days, just as 
we are in the habit of using the number ninety for that of 
the days in three months. And further, Moses, in the pas- 
sages referred to, expresses his dates and time elapsed in 
terms of the ecclesiastical, and not the civil year. As the 
civil year began just six months after the ecclesiastical, it is 
improbable in the highest degree, that two kinds of month 
were employed. The lunar reckoning of alternate months of 
twenty-nine and thirty days, with the addition of an interca- 
lary month as often as necessary, without doubt formed the 
basis of the Hebrew chronology. 

(d) As far, therefore, as Josephus and direct passages from 
the Old Testament are concerned, it is difficult to see how 
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Dr. Seyffarth makes out his case. But he says that “‘ the 
dates of the Jewish Sabbath assigned to certain days of the 
month” sustain his conclusion. We would really be very 
much obliged to him, if he would tell us how. Assuming, as 
he does, the solar month to be that which regulated their fes- 
tivals, we do not see that, if Nisan always began on the 6th 
of March (Julian), and if the beginning of the festivals held 
a fived place in the several months, as they did, the Sabbath 
could occur on the same day of the month, except at inter- 
vals five, six, eleven and twenty-eight years. We all know 
that. the solar cycle restores the days of the week and those 
of the month to their original position again. How then 
could any Sabbaths occupy an invariable position in their fes- 
tivals? Was it not, however, customary among the Hebrews 
to designate, as Sabbaths, such of the festival days as were 
wholly devoted to rest, and to religious services? Such, for 
instance, were the first and the last day of the Paschal festi- 
wal (Levit. 23: 7, 8, 11, 15, 21, 24, 25, &.). 

Il. In the second place, it is to be regretted that Dr. §, 
was not more careful to inform us of the precise year in 
which our Savior was born. He tells us on page ninety- 
seven, that Christ came into the world ‘an the sixth year 
thousand (millenium) ;” _ that Luke states that he was born 
during a “census year,’’ or lustrum; that one of such lustra 
“occurred in the year 9, A. C., and another in the year 6, P. 
C.; and that such a census was taken in the year 1, A. C.; 
and that ‘Christ was really born during the first census of 
Quirinus.’’’ On page ninety-nine he further informs us that 
John the Baptist was born im the year 2, A. C., on the 22d 
of June, and our Savior on the 22d December following, or 
six months afterwards; in other words, the latter must have 
been born in the year 2, A. C. But he had just. proved that 
he was actually born in the year 1, A. C. This apparent 
discrepancy may have been no more than a slight inadverten- 
cy. But as positive dates are professedly given, we look for 
something definite and certain. 

He observes that a census of the kind referred to, ‘was 
taken once every seven years.” Now if one was taken in 9, 
A. C@., then the next should have been taken in 2, A. C.; but 
he asserts that it was taken in 1, A.C. Again, if, as he 
states, the christian era began with 0 (naught), then 6, P. C. 
being time elapsed added to 2, A. C., would make 8 years; 
and reckoning from 9, A. C. to 6, P. C., would comprise fif- 
teen instead of fourteen years. This confusion doubtless 
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arises from the fact, that he has confounded current with 
elapsed time. Every body understands the year 1856 not to 
be past or elapsed, but current time; that 1855 years have 
passed since the birth of Christ, and that the 1856th is now 
passing, and the year 1, A. D. is understood to have been the 
first passing year of our Lord’s earthly life. Every one 
knows that the years, months, and days of civil reckoning 
are passing time. We do not say November eleven months, 
but the eleventh month; and not November one day, but the 
first day of November. With the hours and minutes it is 
different. We say half past ten o'clock, that is, ten and a 
half hours of the day have already elapsed. 

But Dr. Seyffarth ought to have favored us with his au- 
thority for telling us that the lustra occurred at intervals of 
seven years. Roman writers inform us that, as a rule, they 
occurred at intervals of five, and rarely of four years. Sev- 
eral exceptional cases occurred, in which the interval was 
seven, and even nine years. ‘Taking five years as the length 
of the interval, and assuming that a census occurred during 
9, A. C., as Dr. Seyffarth asserts, then the next would have 
occurred in 4, A.C. This accords admirably with the com- 
monly received opinion, that our Savior was actually born 
four years before the vulgar era. 

Referring to a lunar eclipse (p. 97) which happened two 
months before the death of Herod, and one month after the 
birth of Christ, he says that it “can have taken place only on 
the 9th of January of the year 0, A. C., therefore Christ 
must have been born shortly before the commencement of our 
era.” Hence we have established for us, with “mathematical 
certainty,” three birth years of our Lord, viz: 2, 1, and 0 
before our era. 

Lastly, on page one hundred and one, endeavoring to prove 
that our Lord was born on the 22d of December, Dr. Seyf- 
farth informs us that the vernal equinox, March 22d, 33 A. 
D., fell on Sunday, and that the same day of the same month 
being the vernal equinox, in the year preceding the com- 
mencement of our era, also fell on Sunday; “from which,” 
he says, “it is again manifest that the birth-day of Christ was 
onthe 22d of December.” It is difficult to see the connec- 
* tion between the conclusion and the premises. But it happens 
that the 22d of March, 33 A. D., fell on Tuesday, and that 
the same day of March, in the year preceding the commence- 
ment of our era, fell likewise on Tuesday. If we are im er- 
ror, we hope we shall be corrected. 
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Ill. The death of Christ. Concerning the time of the 
death of our Lord, Dr. Seyffarth says (p. 101): ‘It is well 
known that this took place on the 14th of the month Nisan, 
on the day before the feast of the Passover, which was called 
the preparation, and this always corresponded, as we have 
already seen, with the 19th of the Julian March. ‘The so- 
lar eclipse of Dionysius Areopagita confirms that asthe day 
of Christ’s death, with mathematical certainty.” .... “This 
solar eclipse, on the 14th of Nisan, could have taken place 
only in the year 33 after Christ: it occurred at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, consequently during the very same hoursin 
which Christ expired on the cross. Christ died, therefore, 
precisely on the same day on which the paschal lamb had been 
typically slain in Egypt; that is to say, three days before 
the vernal equinox.” And thus it is proved with mathemati- 
‘cal certainty, that the darkness which, at the time of our 
Lord’s crucifixion, prevailed over the whole land, from the 
sixth (12 M.) to the ninth hour (3 P. M.) was nothing more 
than a solar eclipse, and consequently, it must have happened 
at the time of new moon. If the precise time of its occur- 
rence is capable of mathematical calculation, then it was no- 
thing but an ordinary eclipse, for if it had been miraculous, 
it could not be brought under mathematical laws. - Now, in 
regard to these statements, several difficulties may be pre- 
sented. 

(a) It is a matter of surprise why Dionysius, who is repre- 
sented as having been witness of this eclipse, in Egypt, and 
who must have seen many others of like character before, 
should have exclaimed, “either God himself suffers, or he sym- 
pathises with the sufferer,” if this phenomenon had happened 
at the time of new moon, and according ‘to ordinary laws. It 
could not have been regarded as miraculous, or as indicating 
anything extraordinary, if it was nothing more than a solar 
eclipse. If this account of Dionysius be not wholly spurious, 
as it is generally believed to be, then we wonder at him, as 
we may likewise do at many of those at Jerusalem, who were 
spectators of the scenes of the crucifixion, for having looked 
with astonishment upon that obscuration of the sun, if it was 
simply an eclipse. 

(6) The early christians were clearly of the opinion that 
the darkness referred to was miraculous; and such has also 
been the opinion of the christian church down to this day. 
Hence she has been singing in her passion hymns: 
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“Well might the sun in darkness hide,, 
And shut his glories in, 

When Christ the mighty Maker died, 
For man the creature’s sin!” ' 


It would now seem that, in regard to one theme, at least, 
of her pious and holy admiration, and in which she thought 
she was joined by the mute external world, she was sadly 
mistaken. The event, which was thought to have testified so 
strongly in behalf of the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth, 
turns out at last to have been but an ordinary eclipse of the 
sun, which may be traced backwards, by astronomical caleu- 
lations, to the time of new moon, at two o'clock, P. M., on 
the 19th of March, 83 A. D. If, however, the christian 
church has hitherto been deceived, it is well that the truth 
should at last be made known, and that she should no longer 
praise God for only a supposed sympathy in behalf of his 
suffering Son, when she has so many real acts of signal favor 
to thank him for. 

(c) And yet it was very natural for the church to have fall- 
en into this error, if error it be. The Jews had, all along, 
been in the habit of celebrating the Passover at the time of 
Full moon, in the month Nisan, which always began with the 
first appearance of the new moon, next preceding the vernal 
equinox. On the evening of the 14th, being the time of full 
moon, between the hours of three and six P. M., the paschal 
lamb was slain; and on the fifteenth day, which began at six 
P. M., or sunset, the lamb or the paschal supper was eaten, 
between the setting of the sun and its rising on the next 
morning. Now as no eclipse of the sun could take place at 
the time of fudl moon, the darkness referred to has been re- 
garded as altogether miraculous. It was, therefore, perfectly 
natural that the christian church should make itself joyful in 
view of such significant testimony in favor of its Lord and 
Savior. 

(d) Dr. Seyffarth further states that the vernal equinox 
always occurred on the 19th of the Julian March, or the 14th 
of the month Nisan. Here then we encounter an insurmount- 
able difficulty. As the full moon occurred constantly on the 
14th of the month Nisan, and as the full moons run backward 
yearly about eleven days, if the paschal feast in one year, 

-had been held at the time of the equinox, on the next year it 
would have necessarily been held eleven days earlier. In 
fact, the paschal festival was kept vibrating backwards and 
forwards about the time of the vernal equinox, so that it was 
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only approximately true, that it was held at that astronomi- 
cal epoch. It seems, therefore, that Dr. Seyffarth here com- 
mitted a capital mistake, and that this has vitiated the whole 
network of his New Testament chronology. 

e) “Finally,” he remarks, on page 102, “since Christ 
diol on the 19th of March, and rose again on Sunday, 
the 22d of March, A. D., 33, he must have remained | 
in the grave three days and three nights: for this 19th of 
March, A. D. 33, was a Thursday. This is evident already, 
from the testimony of the Evangelists.” We respectfully 
ask Dr. Seyffarth whether the 19th of March, A. D. 33, did 
not fall on Saturday, and whether it did not fall on Thur sday 
in A. D. 87? That is, we ought to write 37 instead of 33, 
and refer the Savior’s birth to the year A. C. 4. This would 
accord with the almost universally received opinion that our 
chronology should be dated backward by four years. ‘They 
(Evangelists) make minute mention of all the events of the 
sacred week, and expressly refer Christ’s death to Thursday, 
the fourth day after Palm Sunday, and the third before the 
resurrection.” 


IV. The last Passover of Jesus and the day (of the week) 
of his death. 


In the last sentence above quoted, Dr. Seyffarth has au- 
thoritatively pronounced upon several questions which have 
divided the opinions of the ablest commentators, from an 
early period of the christian church, down to the present 
time. 

(a) Dr. Seyffarth stands almost alone in maintaining that 
our Lord was crucified on Thursday. The almost universal 
opinion has been, and yet is, that he was crucified on Friday, 
the day immediately preceding the Jewish Sabbath, that his 
body was, before the close of the day, laid in a sepulchre 
near by, by Joseph, and, remaining there until the dawn of 
the first day of the following week, he arose, having been in 
the tomb one whole day, and a portion of two others. He 
thus, in a legal sense, remained ‘in the heart of the earth 
three days and three nights.” Nor does Dr. Seyffarth’s view 
literally fulfil the words of the prophecy ; for, from Thursday 
evening until Sunday morning, there are wanting twelve hours 
to complete the three entire days and three nights. 

(6) The question which has mostly been in "dispute among 
commentators is, whether the paschal supper was, in that 
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year, caten on Friday or on Saturday. Some have maintain- 
ed that the 15th of Nisan fell on the Jewish Sabbath, and 
that the Jews ate the paschal lamb in the night, between Fri- 
day and Saturday, having crucified Jesus on Friday—the day 
previous. By far the larger number, however, have main- 
tained that Friday was the 15th of Nisan, and that on that 
day the Jews also crucified Jesus. But here again, opinion 
has been divided; some asserting that the Jews ate the lamb 
on the night of Thursday, according to the requirements of 
their law, and others asserting that the lamb was not eaten at 
the legal time, but that the supper was deferred a day later. 
Those who have embraced the opinion that Saturday was the 
prescribed paschal day for that year, of course maintain that 
Jesus either omitted the paschal supper for that year, or an- 
ticipated the day, in view of the fact known to him, that he 
must die before the arrival of the legally prescribed time. 

If we, however, confine our attention to the Eyangelists, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, there does not seem to be any 
room for diversity of opinion. 

1. That he actually ate the paschal lamb with his disci- 
ples, is plain from Matt. 26: 27. ‘Now the first of the un- 
leavened bread, the disciples came to Jesus, saying where wilt 
thou that we prepare for thee to eat the Passover?’ The day 
before the eating of the lamb was called the first of unleav- 
ened bread, because on that day the Jews were obliged to 
remove all leaven from their houses, and not permitted to use 
any until the close of the festival. 

2. The time at which he ate zt was the regularly prescribed 
time. He did not anticipate the legal requirement. ‘Now 
the first day of unleavened bread, when they killed the Pass- 
over, his disciples said unto him, where wilt thou that we go 
and prepare,” &c.—Mark 14:12. The lamb was killed on 
the 14th of Nisan, between the hours of three and six P. M., 
that is, just before the beginning of the 15th, which was at 
sunset of the 14th. In the beginning ,of the 15th of Nisan, 
at night, the paschal lamb was eaten, according to the require- 
ments of the law. Accordingly our Lord, who was always 
found honoring the law, by strictly observing its requirements 
in time, place, and manner, not on a preceding evening, but 
on that very evening as required, kept the Passover. ‘Now 
when even was came’’—the evening of the first of unleavened 
bread—“he sat down with the twelve” (Matt. 26: 20). “And 
in the evening he cometh with the twelve” (Mark 14: 17). 
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3. Immediately after Supper, Jesus retired with his disci- 
ples to Gethsemene. ‘There he was apprehended, and before 
the rising sun he was subjected to a mock trial. About the 
middle of the day, he was crucified, at three o’clock he ex- 
pired, and at the close of the day he was laid in Joseph’s 
new tomb. If the next day after was the Jewish Sabbath, 
then this, the day on which he was crucified, was Friday. 

4. Was the following day the Sabbath? There are very 
strong reasons for the conclusion that it was. In Luke 23: 
54, after the statement that Jesus’ body had been taken down 
from the cross, we are informed that “that day was the pre- 
paration, and the Sabbath drew on.” Now the common sense 
interpretation of this passage is, that the Sabbath was just 
about to begin; the sun was “yapidly declining, and bringing 
_on the sacred day. If the Evangelist intended to express s the 

fact of such nearness, he could not have used language more 
to the point; but if another day yet intervened, his language 
was most unfortunately chosen, as every reader is liable to 
mistake his meaning. In Mark 15: 42, we find these expli- 
cit words: ‘“‘And now when the even was come, (because it 
was the preparation, that is, the day before the Sabbath).” 
Here we are positively told that the day on which Christ was 
crucified, and on the evening of which Joseph laid his body 
in the tomb, was the day before the Sabbath. Again, in 
Luke 23: 55, 56, we are informed that the “women, which 
* caine with him from Galilee, followed after’ (Joseph) “and 
beheld the sepulchre, and how his body was laid; and they 
returned and prepared spices and ointments, and vested on 
the Sabbath day, according to the commandment.” Rested 
from what? From embalming his body. This they could 
not do, because the next day was the Sabbath. ‘And when 
the Sabbath was past,” Mark 16:1, “they brought sweet 
spices, that they might come and anoint him.” ‘These pas- 
sages can mean nothing else than that the day following the 
death of our Lord was the Jewish Sabbath ; ; consequently he 
died on Friday, and not on Thursday. 

Besides, there was reason for special haste in taking down 
the bodies of Jesus and the malefactors that were crucified 
with him. To hasten the death of the latter, their limbs were 
broken, Jesus: having died at an earlier hour. The reason 
was, that “the bodies should not remain upon the cross on 
the Sabbath day.”—John 19: 51. If the following day had 
not been the Sabbath, why could the bodies not have been 
taken down on that day, and thus have been still out of the 
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way on the Sabbath, which was a high day? On the sixth 
day of the week, especially in the afternoon, as the Sabbath 
approached, the Jews were accustomed to make read y—to per- 
form all necessary labor, and to do all that could not be law- 
fully done on the next day, and hence the later hours of the 
afternoon were called the preparation, and afterwards the 
whole sixth day was often called the preparation day. Be- 
cause therefore this was the preparation, the proper time in 
which to take the bodies away, so that the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, even in its early evening hours, might not be broken, 
they were in such haste to take the bodies down before the 
setting of the sun, John 19: 31 and 42, “for the sepulchre 
was at hand.” 

5. But naturally and simply as these conclusions seem to 
flow from the narratives, by the Evangelists, of the death of 
our Lord, and its attendant circumstances, some distinguished 
critics, not however agreeing with Dr. Seyffarth, but conced- 
ing that that great event transpired on Friday, have found 
great difficulties in perfectly satisfying their minds on this 
subject. ‘They are disposed to come to the conclusion that 
Christ and the Jews ate the Paschal lamb on two different 
nights. Admitting that our Lord ate it in the night between 
Thursday and Friday, they are of opinion that the Jews ate 
it.on the following night. Itis alleged that John 13: 1, “he- 
fore the feast of the Passover,” justifies the conclusion that 
he partook of it in advance of the regularly appointed time. 
But such a conclusion would contradict the express language 
above quoted, Matt. 26: 17 and 20; Mark 14: 12,17, &. 
A more consistent interpretation isto be found in regarding 
‘before the feast,” as meaning “in the commencement of the 
festival,” or at the ‘festival eve” (Robinson’s Harm. Gosp., 
p. 200). . 
i i further inferred from John 18: 28, “and they them- 
selves went not into the judgment hall, lest they should be 
defiled, but that they might eat the passover,” that when Je- 
‘sus was on trial before the ‘high priest, the passover was yet 
future. But this inference, which is in the face of the expli- 
cit statements of Matthew and Mark, assumes that when the 
word passover, is used, it always means the paschal supper.— 
Numerous passages might be cited, from which it appears, 
that itis sometimes.used merely for the eating of the lamb, 
at other times for the whole seven days’ festival, and at oth- 
ers for the numerous free-will sacrifices and offerings which 
the Jews brought during the festival. Such sacrifices are 
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referred to in 2 Chron, 30: 22, 24; 35: 7, 9, and those only 
might partake of them, as likewise of the passover, who were 
ceremonially clean.—Num. I8: 11, 13°; 2 Chron. 30:18. In 
Lev. 15, 17, and 22 chapters, we see how easily one could be 
rendered unclean by touching a great many objects, and we 
can easily see that the Jews would fear to go into the judg- 
ment hall of a heathen magistrate, lest they might be defiled — 
by doing so, and thus be disqualified for participating in 
any of the festival offerings for that day. If, however, the 
paschal lamb was yet to be eaten in the following night, that 
is, on a succeeding day, they could, if they had gone into the 
judgment hall, easily have cleansed themselve yet beforehand; 
for during that day, they could yet have undergone the requi- 
site ablution. It must, therefore, have been from participat- 
ing in the “sacrificial offermgs and banquets,” customary on 
the 15th of the month, and the first of the festival, that they 
were anxious not to deprive themselves.—(See Robinson's 
Harmony, p. 201, 202.) 

But the Doctor takes for granted that, because the day on 
which our Lord was crucified was called the “preparation,” 
it was the day immediately preceding the passover, p. 101. 
Andin John 19: 14, we read, ‘and it was the preparation 
of the passover, about the sixth hour.” But in Mark 15: 
42, weread: “When the even was come, (because it was the 
preparation, that is, the day before the Sabbath),” &e. As 
these two passages must be consistent with each other, the 
same day must have been preparation day, both for the Sab- 
bath and for the passover, that is, if the Dr. is right at all in 
referring the preparation to the latter. The crucifixion, 
therefore, took place on Friday, and not on Thursday. If, 
however, we admit that the preparation had any specific re- 
ference to the passover, then we are compelled to admit that 
the passover for that year was celebrated on the Sabbath day 
or Saturday, the day after the crucifixion. As a proof that 
this was the fact, John 19: 31, “for that Sabbath was a high 
day,” is quoted. But if this had been the passover day, why 
were the Jews so fearful of rendering themselves unclean 
early on Friday morning, by going into the judgment hall, 
when such uncleanness would have been removed by evening, 
that is before the passover day? These apparent difficulties, 
however, vanish at once, when we receive the natural expla- 
nation, that the preparation here referred to, was primarily 
and properly the preparation of the Sabbath, as Friday, es- 
pecially the afternoon of it, was commonly called; that John 
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called it the preparation of the passover, merely because it 
fell on passover day; and that that Sabbath was a high day, 
because it fell in the week of the paschal festival. By adopt- 
ing this view, all difficulties are removed, and John is made 
to agree perfectly with the other three Evangelists. 5 

It may however be objected, that if the day of our Lord’s 
crucifixion was the first day of the paschal feast, the Jews 
would thereby have violated their law. To this it is sufficient 
toreply, that the Sanhedrim were not particularly scrupulous 
upon such a point, when they were bent upon the destruction 
of one whom they intensely hated, for it is a matter of fact, 
that on several other occasions, they made efforts to have him 
arrested, John 7: 22, 87, 44,45; that the reason they as- 
signed for not wishing to arrest him ‘on the feast’’ day, was 
not because it would be unlawful, but because they feared 
lest there should be “an uproar among the people ;” and that 
having delivered him into the hands of Pilate, they consid- 
ered themselves as haying nothing more to do with the act of 
his death. 


V. The death of Methuselah and of Lamech. 


Another point which demands some enquiry, is the remark 
of Dr. Seyffarth concerning the death of Methuselah and of 
Lamech : 

It must seem strange to the ordinary reader of the Bible 
to be informed, that “according to the present reckoning of 
the Hebrew text, Methuselah and Lamech must have sur- 
vived the flood,” pp. 91,938. For in neither the English or 
the German Bible does he find any such difficulty. Methu- 
selah was one hundred and cighty-seven years old when La- 
mech was born; the latter was one hundred and eighty-two 
years of age when Noah was born, and Noah “‘was six hundred 
years old when the flood of waters was upon the earth.’’— 
(Comp. Gen. 5: 25, 28, and 7: 6.) If these three numbers 
be added together, they. make nine hundred and sixty-nine 
years, which (Gen. 5: 27) was the age of Methuselah when 
he died. From this it would appear that he died during the 
year of the flood, and if, as Dr. Seyffarth states, it began in 
September, we may reasonably believe that God kindly re- 
moved him in the early part of the year, before the day of 
vengeance came. Again, adding one hundred and eighty- 
two, the age of Lamech at the birth of Noah, to six hundred 
that of Noah when the flood came, we have seven hence 
and cighty-two years. But Lamech was seven hundred and 
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seventy-seven years old when he died (Gen. 5: 81), so that he 
must have died five years before the flood. These are the 
results we obtain when we consult our English and German 
Bibles. 

But we are led to suppose that there is a difficulty with the 
Hebrew text. Let us then look at it. What do we there 
find? Why precisely the same numbers or dates that we 
found in the translations. We look for Dr. Seyffarth’s diff- 
culty, and cannot find it. Does the Dr. found his difficulty 
upon a reading different from that contained in the ordinary 
Hebrew Bible? Or where is his difficulty to be found? He 
should, by all means, have informed us. Professing to vin- 
dicate the Bible, and to inspire us with an increased confi- 
dence init, he ought not to carry us out into the wide ocean 
of uncertainty, and there desert us. Until sufficient reasons 
can be offered, we prefer remaining at our old safe anchorage, 
rather than to permit him to draw us away to a stormy coast. 

He, however, suggests that the age of Methuselah at the 
birth of Lamech should be read three hundred and forty-nine 
instead of one hundred and eighty-seven years, thus making 
him, his son, and his grandson, live one hundred and sixty- 
two years later in the history of the world, than the Hebrew 
text teaches. These additional years will not, however, re-. 
lieve any difficulty with the Hebrew text, for we have seen 
that none exists. But we may just as well state the reason 
why he has brought the one hundred and sixty-two years into 
requisition. He has made up his mind, from other sources, 
that there were just twenty-four hundred and twenty-four 
years between the creation and the flood. The Hebrew text 
gives but twenty-two hundred and sixty-two years. The Sep- 
tuagint, the chronology of which he, on other occasions, 
quotes with approbation, allows of but twenty-two hundred 
and forty-two, for it makes Methuselah one hundred and six- 
ty-seven, instead of one hundred and eighty-seven years of 
age at the birth of Lamech. If now we can throw the birth 
of Lamech forward one hundred and sixty-two years, we shall 
have the flood to occur in the year 2424, just as it ought to 
do. Would it not be more simple if we were to amend the 
Septuagint, by adding two hundred years, for it is more pro- 
bable that the numeral two was omitted before hundred, than 
that so different a number, three hundred and forty-nine, 
should have been inserted instead of one hundred and eighty- 
seven. Why, however, go back to Methuselah? Why not 
interpolate the one hundred and sixty-two years in the age of 
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Lamech, at the birth of Noah, and make ‘it read three hun- 
dred and forty-four, instead of one hundred and eighty-two 
years. But unless it can be clearly shown that errors have 
crept in during the act of transcribing, we protest against 
any such liberty being taken with the sacred text. 


Vi. The Unwersality of the Deluge. 


The greatest difficulty, however, with which we met in the 
perusal of Dr. Seyffarth’s instructive paper, was to conjecture 
the authority upon which he asserts the universality of the 
deluge. The Bible has been the only reliable authority to 
which recourse has hitherto been had, in proof of that opin- 
ion. But we are led, from a remark “itis he has made on 
page forty-one, to infor that some new light has been recently 
obtained, perhaps from the study of Egyptian Antiquities. 
“It has been asserted,” he remarks, “in numberless books, 
that the deluge was only partial. It has now been posttively 
ascertained that it was universal.’ If some new information 
has been obtained, positively settling the question, the world 
would be greatly indebted to him if he should point out where 
and how we can obtain that definite information. For it must 
be confessed that the opinions of the learned are, as yet, 
greatly divided on that subject. 

Some there are, who, like Lepsius, to whom ‘he refers on 
page eighty-seven, ignore the Bible history, and, following 
the dim hight of their own reason, adopt opinions directly op- 
posed to its positive teachings. Others there are, whose infi- 
delity or whose hostility to revealed religion, leads them to 
the adoption of opinions adverse to the statements of the 
Bible concerning facts or events of far-reaching importance. 
But there are yet others, whose reverence for the Bible is 
profound, who drink from it daily as from a well of living 
water, and who bow submissively to its clearly ascertained 
declarations and instructions, but who do not think that a 
correct interpretation of the terms and intention of the.sa- 
cred history renders it necessary to adopt the commonly re- 
ceived opinion that the flood prevailed literally over the whole 
earth. Considering the design of that divinely ordered visi- 
tation, they do not think it necessary to assume its strict 
universality, or that anything will be gained for the cause of 
truth, or for the glory of God, by maintaining such a view, 
whilst they find difficulties of the gravest character continu- 
ally staring them in the face. 
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1. Manifestly the design of that terrible visitation was the 
sweeping away of the race of man from the face of the earth, 
by one great retributive act, which, whilst it would put a 
present stop to heaven-daring iniquity, and at the same time 
remove the evidences of it which were numerous, would also 
afford a sufficient warning to future generations against a sim- 
ilar course of sin. The destruction of other air-breathing 
animals could not have been primarily intended; it must have 
been only incidental. If the posterity of man did not at 
that day yet extend over the whole earth, and if other ani- 
mals then existed beyond the range of his habitation; we can 
see no reason why God should have caused the flood to extend 
farther than to reach and destroy him; and why he should 
also have destroyed them. We do not see any object to be 
gained by such an. extension of the flood, especially as it 
would then, as we shall presently see, have been necessary to 
create new races in the majority of cases, instead of the orig- 
inal ones, which must have been destroyed. 

It is not probable that the Antediluvians extended over the 
whole of the eastern continent. They probably occupied that 
portion, of which Ararat was the approximate centre ; that is, 
the middle and western portions of Asia, together with the 
parts of Europe and Africa lying adjacent. The whole pop- . 
ulation, at the time of the flood, did not, probably, amount to 
over one hundred millions; it is most likely that it was less. 
For, remembering that polygamy, which is agreed to be un- 
favorable to increase of population, existed before the flood, 
and that licentiousness and kindred vices were prevalent, we 
cannot assume that the increase was more than three timesas 
fast, in proportion to the number of parents, as at present. 
Assuming, therefore, a six to seven-fold increment for each 
parent, we should have in ten generations, if none died ex- 
cept from old age, the cotemporaries of Lamech and of 
Noah amounting nearly to the number above named. These 
all could have been easily accommodated within the range 
of territory already designated. Indeed, it must have been, 
so, for how otherwise could Noah have been a “preacher 
of righteousness,’ a rebuker of their sin, if they had been 
seattered abroad all over the world? 

2. The Bible contains the only reliable information we can 
obtain upon this subject. It is true, the traditions of all na- 
tions contain accounts which evidently refer to a flood that 
destroyed the whole human race, with - exception of sever- 
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al, who were divinely favored. These traditions and fables 
even teach that the whole earth was overwhelmed by the ca- 
tastrophe. But they are mere fragments of truth, and are 
interesting and valuable, inasmuch as they show that the Bi- 
ble narrative has a real basis in the history of all nations, 
and that all these haye descended from a common stock. Be- 
yond this they are utterly worthless. Even the monuments of 
Egypt, if they contain anything in reference to the flood, 
cannot speak-more clearly and positively than the Bible. No 
historic monuments to be found in that region of the world, 
where the event in question without doubt took place, and 
where the Bible also was penned, can afford us any more in- 
formation concerning its universality, than that book. We, 
therefore, cannot appreciate the Doctor’s assertion, when he 
says: ‘but now it is positively ascertained that it was uni- 
versal,” as though something more reliable, or to the point, 
had been discovered. We will venture to say, if the Bible 
is not sufficient to set this question at rest, neither will the 
Antiquities of the land of the Nile. 

But it may be asked, ‘does not the Bible pox aa leet 
that the flood was universal?” In Gen. 6: 15, we read :— 
‘And God said unto Noah, the end of all flesh ig-come béfore 
me; for the earth is filled with violence through them: and 
behold I will destroy them with the earth.”’ ‘In Gen. 7: 19, 
we find: ‘And all the hills that were under the whole hea- 
ven were covered;’’ also in vy. 23, we read: “And every liy- 
ing substance was destroyed which was upon the face of the 
ground, both man and cattle, and the creeping things, and the 
fowl of the heaven; and they were destroyed from the earth, 
and Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him 
in the ark.” Can anything be more explicit than this? In 
reply it may be said, that in ascertaining the meaning of lan- 
guage, whether sacred or profane, we must consider how 
much of it is language accommodated to the knowledge, con- 
dition, or circumstances of the persons addressed, or what 
was the nature of the case, or the design of the event recor- 
ded. In Gen. 41: 56, 57, we read: “And the famine was 
over all the face of the earth;’.... ‘‘and all countries came 
into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn.’”’ Does this mean that 
all Asia, Europe, Africa, America, and the isles of the ocean 
were then inhabited, and came to Egypt to buy corn? No 
one in his senses will suppose this to be the meaning of the 
universal terms here employed. ‘The countries known to 
Egypt, and within reach of it by caravans, are without doubt 
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meant, and no others. But when the Scriptures assert that 
Christ died for all, the nature of the case does not limit the 
merits of his death to a part of mankind, either in the value 
of those merits, or in the necessities and salvable capacity of 
men. ‘The availability of that salvation was designed to ex- 
tend as far as the human race of sinners, and no farther. 
Just so, we suppose the flood was designed to extend as far 
as the human race extended, and no farther; for if it had, 
God would have had in view the accomplishment of other 
objects besides that which was assigned, viz: the destruction 
of sinful man. 

3. A difficulty, upon the supposition of a universal flood, 
must occur to every reflecting mind, in regard to the quantity 
of water requisite to cover, fifteen cubits deep, the top of the. 
mountains, of which the highest has been recently ascertained 
to be more than twenty-nine-thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Unless they had been torn from their bases and 
spread out over the bed of the ocean, this could not have been 
effected with all the water that belongs to our planet. But 
the mountains are spoken of as rising out of the waters again 
after the flood; and hence we conclude that the general out- 
lines of the world have been the same since, that they were 
before that event. ‘To suppose a universal deluge, therefore, © 
would be to require the miraculous creation, and the subse- 
quent annihilation of water sufficient to accomplish this ob- 
ject. But though the flood was in time and place miraculous, 
God yet appears to have used the means at hand for its ac- 
complishment, as he is accustomed to do in nature and in 
grace, if there be such means within reach. For the produc- 
tion of the flood, he used rain, and the rushing in of the 
waters of the great deep, probably by causing the slow sub: 
sidence of that portion of the earth inhabited by man, and 
again its slow upheaval after the intended destruction was 
effected. . 

4. If the ark of Noah had been a thousand times larger 
than it was, it would have been impossible to afford room in it 
for a pair of each species of the more than one hundred thousand 
species of air-breathing animals and insects, which naturalists 
have described, or to store up provision for them—vegetable 
food for some, and animal food for others—for the space of 
an entire year. It may indeed be asserted, that the most of 
these have been created since the flood. But we have no- 
where any intimation of a subsequent creation; and why, 
. upon that supposition, was it necessary to preserve any, ex- 
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cept such as were necessary to Noah’s wants? If we must 
conjecture, let us make such a supposition as is most natural 
and consistent with the case, namely, that the great mass of 
animals escaped destruction, being inhabitants of countries 
beyond the range of the flood; and that Noah was called to 
make provision Only for himself and family, and for such an- 
imals as occupied the regions inhabited by man. 

5. But probably the positive information, which Dr. Seyf- 
farth has now obtained, is derived from Geology. We under- 
take. to say, in behalf of that science, that in its present state 
of advancement, it knows nothing about Noah’s flood as a 
distinctly marked event; and that in all probability it never 
will know enough to speak positively. It knows much of 
floods, of deep erosions of the earth’s surface, and of exten- 
sive and long-continued ice and water currents, but concern- 
ing that particular flood, it will neither affirm or deny any 
thing. ‘The existence, the circumstances, and the effects of 
that event, must be received purely upon the testimony of 
the Bible. 

At one time, it was thought that the earth’s crust afforded 
the most striking evidences of the existence and effects of the 
deluge. ‘The numerous fossils, which abound in the seven to 
ten miles of thickness of the stratified rocks, were supposed 
to be the entombed remains of the animals which lived at the 
time of Noah. Buta careful examination of these fossils has 
dissipated this supposition. Beginning at the top, and going 
downwards, we may group the stratified materials as follows : 
1. Alluvium and Drift; 2. Tertiary; 8. Secondary; 4. Pri- 
mary or Palacozoie; and Hypozoic or non-fossiliferous rocks. 
In the Alluviwm, which is accumulating on the banks of 
streams, and at the mouths of rivers, we find imbedded ani- 
mals and plants, identical in species with those now occupying 
the earth’s surface. ‘This we would naturally expect. Inthe 
Drift, or Diluvium, as it was long called, because it was sup- 
posed to have been deposited by the flood, we find very few 
remains of animals or plants, except such as have been de- 
tived from the broken strata beneath. The few species, 
which were first fossilized in the drift, are marine shells, such 
as inhabit the cold waters of the high latitudes. In fact the 
drift, which consists of materials, generally coarse, but vary- 
ing in size from the huge boulder rock of many tons weight, 
down to the minute pebble, has been carried from high to low 
latitudes, and scattered along for many hundreds of miles. 
The rocky surface of the earth and the mountain sides, have . 
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also been scratched and furrowed, and worn by these materi- 
als, as they were carried forward. Now these effects could 
have been produced only by long-continued water currents, 
bearing masses of ice, or icebergs on their bosom, the masses 
of rock frozen to their bases acting like diamonds, and mark- 
ing their course by tearing and scratching the surface over 
which they were carried. No person, who has devoted him- 
self to the study of Geology practically, that is, who has left 
Kis study and his books, and gone to the personal examina- 
tion of these effects, will any longer maintain, for a moment, 
that these results were produced in a single year, or even in 
a decade of years. In the Tertiary strata we find immense 
numbers of fossils; but only a few species, comparatively, are 
the same as those we find now existing, and these are almost 
entirely marine. If, however, the tertiary strata had been 
deposited during the deluge, why do we not find the remains 
of the species of animals and plants, now filling air, earth and 
seas, imbedded together with those which are extinct? And 
in the Secondary formation, though abounding in fossil re- 
mains, thereby showing that the earth teemed with life when 
. these rocks were deposited, we do not find even a trace of 
any species of animal or plant now living. ‘These rocks 
could not, therefore, have been deposited during the flood, 
unless we make the bold assumption that, as God destroyed 
all animal and vegetable life, except the animal life which 
was preserved in the ark, he afterwards created new species, 
instead of those that had become extinct. This, at best, 
would but be a positive assuinption. 

But we will pursue this argument no farther. The Palaeo- 
zoic or Primary fossiliferous strata carry us still farther from 
the present order of life, and can afford no evidence whatever 
of the fact of the deluge, or of its universality. Geology, 
indeed, proves that there have been, inthe past history of the | 
earth, numerous great and extensive cataclysms, which pro- 
duced important changes in its surface and its denizens; but 
it furnishes no evidences, by which the flood of Noah, so 
gradual in its rise and its subsidence, can be separated from 
the rest as a distinct event. Our belief in its historic exist- 
ence is derived, not from Geology, but from the positive testi- 
mony of the Bible. The Bible, however, when correctly in- 
terpreted, we do not believe teaches its universality. We are, 
therefore, anxious to learn whether the posttive testimony re- 
ferred, to is to be found in the prolific information afforded by 
the study of Egyptian Antiquities. 
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There are several other points yet remaining, principally 
astronomical in their character, to which we would like to ad- 
vert. But having already occupied more space than we in- 
tended, we will withhold them, hoping that our minds may 
be relieved of their difficulties on those which have been pre- 
sented. 


eee 


ARTICLE V. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By Rev. A. H, Lochman, A. M., York, Pa. 


The duty of members of the church sich ae to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper.‘ Do this in remembrance of me.’ 


THE sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, is one of the most 
solemn, impressive, and important ordinances of our holy re- 
ligion, ‘instituted by Christ himself. It is intimately inter- 
woven with the very existence and life of the church, and 
with the spiritual life of the individual christian, _ 

It is, in the church, what the fire and hearth-stone is in 
the hallowed associations of the family circle—the centre of 
attraction. There is an invisible power there, which creates 
a trembling anxiety, an ardent longing, a real home-sickness, 
which cannot be satisfied and healed, until the weary wan- 
derer arises, returns to his Father’s house, and sitting around 
the domestic fireside, beholds its cheerful light, and feels its 
genial warmth. There heart responsively beats to heart, and 
the loved ones are drawn together in holiest bonds. There 
hallowed feelings, tempered with sadness, are awakened, and 
affectionate remembrances of those who loved us, and have 
* done so much for us, are revived. There we are cherished, 
warmed, and invigorated with new life, to carry out the holi- 
est resolutions in our daily walk. There we are fed with 
food, such as love and affection only can prepare, of which 
arenes can have no conception. 

Who! who! would not hasten to this hearth-stone, this 
fireside in our Father’s house, in the family of God’s child- 
ren, to have the ardent longings, the holier aspirations of the 
soul, hushed in peace by him, who can as easily calm the 
troubled spirit, as he stilled the raging kerapieat of Genenge 
reth’s waters. , 
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Who would not hasten to the place, where holier ties than 
those of nature, bind heart to heart. Where the liveliest re- 
membrances chastened with a mellow sadness, of him who 
died for us, are brought to mind so vividly, that our hearts 
begin to kindle, and glow, and burn with love to him. to whom 
we owe our all. Where we are fed with food prepared on 
that hearth-stone, such as Jesus Christ alone can prepare and 
give. Who would not hasten thither as often as the sacred 
table is set, and as often as the Master affectionately invites: 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” 

The Lord’s Supper is not a mere human, but a divine in- 
stitution, for it was instituted by Christ himself. The apos- 
tle Paul informs us, that though he was not among the apos- 
tles at the original institution of the Lord’s Supper, he had 
received what he knew of it, and what he was about to com- 
municate to them by a special revelation from Jesus Christ. 
1 Cor. 11: 23; “For I have received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus the same night 
in which he was betrayed, took bread, and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it and said, take, eat: this is my body 
which is broken for you; this do in remembrance of me. 
After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, this cup is the New Testament in my blood:. 
this do as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.” 

Viewed then merely as an institution of the Savior, inde- 
pendent of its symbolic significance and its hallowed influ- 
ences, the Lord’s Supper is worthy of our highest regard and 
our due observance. 

The time and circumstances under which it was instituted, 
however, stamp upon it additional value, and impress it with 
a peculiar sacredness. It was in the night in which he.was 
betrayed.. The last and most memorable act in the circle of 
his disciples. The betrayer is in consultation to deliver him 
into the hands of his enemies. The bloody sweat and the 
fearful death by crucifixion are in full view—ere another sun 
shall set, he must bear the weight of the guilt of countless 
millions—yet with the consciousness of all this, he loses sight 
of himself, and all the agonies which he is about to endure. 
Wholly absorbed with the one great master passion of his 
soul, the happiness and welfare of his disciples and of the 
world, he institutes this-royal feast in commemoration of his 
infinite love, a love stronger than that of life, and superior to 
the fear of the most ignominious and cruel death, in order 
that the great cardinal doctrine of his religion, salvation 
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through his atoneitient, might not only be kept constantly in 
view, ‘but also really offered to the children of men: 

And can we esteem this ordinance, instituted under such 
solemn and affecting circumstances, lightly? Can we trans- 
gress this dying command of our blessed Savior, without 
self-reproach, and without incurring guilt? How fondly do 
our affections cling to the dying expressions of our friends, 
and how sacredly do we attend to their last requests; bold 
must be that heart, dead to all these tender sympathies of 
our nature, that can view with indifference the command:— 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” 

The Lord’s Supper was not, however, designed to be only 
a commemorating, but also a communicating ordinance. 

If, in this ordinance, external symbols are merely placed 
before us, to aid the mind, to quicken the memory, and to 
affect the heart through the medium of the sense, then it 
would serve the purpose equally as well to have them placed 
before us, merely to look at them. 

When a dying friend leaves me something to keep him in 
remembrance, my remembrance of him becomes vivid, when 
I take these precious tokens from their casket, and behold 
them. But when Jesus Christ. places these appropriate and 
significant emblems before us, he says, take and eat, take'and 
drink, evidently implying that we are to receive and partake 
of something. 

This idea is suggested and supported by the name with 
which this ordinance is designated. It is called a supper, and 
with emphasis, ‘the Lord’s Supper.’ —1 Cor. 11: 20. Now 
at a special supper, to which guests are invited, great prepa- | 
rations are made, not only to excite expectations, to create 
a longing appetite, and then to mock the guests by withhold- 
ing from them the provisions placed before them. No, they 
are toeat and drink, to partake of the preparations made. 
So also in the Lord’s Supper, Christ crucified is not only set 
forth, but imparted and received. 

The preparations made are generally in accordance with 
the rank, wealth and liberality of the person who gives the 
supper. When a prince or king, it will be a princely or royal 
feast. But here Jesus Christ makes a supper for his friends, 
and he does nothing mean. He gives as he alone ean give, 
he gives like a king, yet like a God; not according to what 
we are worthy to receive, but what is worthy of him to give. 

Here then is a royal feast. Simple are the emblems, but 
mysterious the hidden efficacy which lies, not indeed in the 
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bread and wine, but which is connected with the participation 
of the ordinance, and is derived from its divine author. And 
should professors of religion lightly esteem this ordinance, in 
which Christ offers and imparts himself, with all the blessings 
of his salvation? Should they refuse to accept his kind and 
gracious invitation, and either neglect it altogether, or par- 
take of it but seldom? Have we no wants to be supplied ? 
no hunger to satisfy? no thirst to assuage? no sorrow to be 
alleviated? no sing to be forgiven? no faith to be strength- 
ened? no love to be inflamed? no hope to be animated ? 

O! we stand in need of somuch. We have so many wants 
—and yet how many neglect the table so richly laden with 
all that is needful for us. Again and again has the invitation 
been extended to us: ‘Come, for all things are now ready,” 
and shall we grieve the Savior, and rob our souls of all the 
offered mercies, with the reply, “I pray thee have me exeused.”’ 
Why do we find so many weak and sickly among: us, and 
many that sleep ?—1 Cor. 11: 30. 

One reason, no doubt, is, because many neglect this holy 
ordinance, and consequently receive not its strengthening and 
healthful influence, so necessary to the maintenance and 
strengthening of spiritual life in the soul. 

Another reason is, because some approach the table of the 
Lord in a careless, thoughtless, irreverent manner, without the 
necessary, self-examination, and consequently without a feel- 
ing sense of their sinfulness, or of their wants, and without 
_ an ardent desire after the blessings Christ designs to bestow. 

And finally, because they view it merely as a historical re- 
presentation and acknowledgment of a fact, and not as a sa- 
cramental representation and offer of the body and blood of 
Christ as an atonement (sin offering) for our guilt. Of such 
the apostle says, ‘they eat and drink unworthily, not discern- 
ing (because they do not discern) the Lord’s body. 

If I therefore approach the Lord’s table, without a feeling 
sense of my need, without desiring anything of the Lord, 
without an upright and ardent desire after that grace and 
merey which he has purchased for me, and which he desires 
to impart and to renew at his table. Without a desire to de- 
light and feast my soul in him, it will be of but little advan- 
tage to me. I rob this sacred ordinance of its intrinsic worth 
and great importance for my soul. 

No! no! my friends, at his holy table Jesus reveals him- 
self to his own, in a special, most intimate manner. He gives 
himself with all he is and all he has. 
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Who then, would deprive himself of all these blessings set 
forth and offered, either through an entire neglect of this sa- 
cred ordinance, or by venturing to approach without a care- 
ful self-examination. With a cold and unfeeling heart, with- 
out a sense of his wants, without being penetrated with the 
believing consciousness that Jesus can and will give him all 
his soul needs? Who would approach thus, and render him- 
self guilty of the body and blood of Christ? 

There is a sacred and hallowed influence thrown around 
every communion season, which cannot be accounted for, un- 
less upon the ground of a special presence of the Lord. 

Whence is it, that whenever the table of the Lord is spread, 
and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is administered, a 
peculiar solemnity, an almost fearful stillness pervades the 
whole assembly? The feelings of all seem to be chastened 
and hallowed as by some invisible, divine influence, and the 
hearts of all penetrated with areverential awe, which the 
presence of God only can inspire. 

Even those who do not partake of the ordinance, if their 
hearts are not entirely dead to every virtuous and holy sensi- 
bility, if they are not past feeling, feel as they never do at 
an ordinary service of God’s house. A kind of fear lays 
hold of them, as though they felt the place was consecrated 
of anew, and baptized with a holy baptism. 

And with what feelings are those who cluster around the 
table, penetrated? How unworthy do they feel themselves ! 
What a reverential awe lays hold of them. Behold! a holy 
tremor seizes them, as though the Almighty, concealed in 
some burning bush, were about to reveal himself as he did to 
Moses. ‘There tears of penitence flow. There winged sighs 
fly to the throne of all grace. 

Whence all this? How can we account for it? There is 
nothing new, nothing unusual about to take place. They have, 
from their earliest years, witnessed communion seasons. For 
upwards of eighteen centuries it has been a standing ordi- 
nance in the church of Jesus. It is not surrounded with 
dark, mystic, fear and awe-inspiring ceremonies. Everything 
is plain and simple. The emblems employed are not strange 
and unusual, we behold them in every day life. In the con- 
secration of these elements, no enchanting incantations are 
employed. Whence then this awe and reverence, these hal- 
lowed feelings, those sighs, those tears? Must there not be 
more in this ordinance, than many are willing to admit? Can 
we account for all this, without admitting a special, incompre- 
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hensible nearness and manifestation of the Deity? And if 
the celebration of this ordinance exerts such an influence 
upon those who are only witnesses, and upon the communi- 
eants ere they approach the table, what a hallowed influence 
must not the participation have, and what blessings must not 
the true disciples of the Lord receive! 

There they are often constrained to exclaim, “surely the 
Lord is in this place: and I knew it not.” ‘How dreadful 
is this place: this isnone other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.”—Gen. 28: 16, I7. 

There we, as it were, touch the hem of his garment, and _ 
feel the efficacy of the virtue that flows out of him. 

But how can those who profess to be the followers of Jesus, 
absent themselves so frequently, and refuse to meet him who 
presents himself to them, clothed in all the richness and free- 
ness of his grace, and thus grieve and insult the Savior, rob 
themselves of its blessings, give the world occasion to mock, 
and be a stumbling-block to sincere but weak christians. 

That it is the duty of professing christians to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper, is apparent from what has already been 
advanced. But we have the express command of the Savior 
himself: “This do in remembrance of me.’ Can any com- 
mand be more clear, more positive, more reasonable than this? 
Jt is not a matter which is left to our choice, whether we es- 
teem it right and necessary or not. ‘Do this’ is his express 
injunction. It is as authoritative as any other command the 
Savior ever gave. 

And this we are to do, not once or twice in our whole life, 
nor yet once a year, but often, as often, at least, as the table 
of the Lord is set before us, in the congregation of which we 
are members. ‘The command is, ‘Do this as oft.as ye do it 
in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” 

It was designed to be a standing ordinance of the church 
to the end of time. Not merely for the apostles and their 
times, but for the church in all future ages, and shall and will 
be celebrated until the Lord shall come. 

But why do so many professing christians commune s0 sel- 
dom? What reasons can they assign? Some do not pretend 
to assign any reason whatever. They are careless and indif- 
ferent, not only in regard to the Lord’s Supper, but in regard 
to the high and momentous interests of their immortal souls. 
They care nought for Jesus and for what he has suffered for 
them, nor for what he is willing to bestow. They have united 
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themselves with the church by the most solemn vows, and yet 
possess not one trait of christian character. Such either were 
vile hypocrites, or have since stifled the convictions, and 
counteracted and banished the serious impressions then made 
upon their hearts. 

Some have never, or but once or twice partaken of the 
Lord’s Supper since they attached themselves to the ¢hurch. 
O, what a burning shame! What a reproach they bring up- 
on the church! What a daring insult to the Savior! How 
shall such abide the judgment of the great day? How an- 
swer for their awful guilt? O! ye careless, thoughtless, dead 
formal christians, reflect seriously upon your conduct, and 
your perilous condition. O, be concerned about the things 
that make for your peace. Seck forgiveness and mercy; 
then you will no longer slight the table of the Lord. It will 
be a place dear to your soul. With an ardent desire will you 
long after its rich, glorious, and soul-satisfying provisions, 
and hail with gladness the gracious myitation, “Do this in 
remembrance of me.” 

If the inquiry be made of some members of the church, 
why they absent themselves from the table of the Lord, they 
reply, I cannot go as long as so many go, whose lives corres- 
pond not with their profes ssion. We admit and lament that 
this is the case. But, we ask, will the conduct of others ex- 
culpate you for your neglect of it? You might as well say, 
I will not go to the house of God, because so many ungodly 
persons go. See to it that your heart is right in the sight of 
God—that you have the appropriate dispositions, feelings and 
desires, and the attendance of others will not harm you. 

Another replies, my neighbor and I are at variance, there- 
fore Icannot go. ‘To such an one the Savior gives the ne- 
cessary direction: ‘“Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way: first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.”—Matt. 5: 23, 24. 

The excuse of another is, “T am not prepared to approach 
and partake of so holy an ordinance.” This is the language 
of two entirely different classes of persons. With the one 
class it serves merely asa convenient plausible excuse, to 
satisfy their own consciences, and to palliate their conduct 
‘before others. They are careless and indifferent about the 
salvation of their souls. This excuse they have made for 
years, and yet with this professed conviction, they continue 
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in their sins, estranged from God. They resist all the influ- 
ences of the truth and Spirit of God, sin against light and 
knowledge, and perhaps live in the direct violation of the 
moral precepts of the gospel, in the indulgence of gross im- 
proprieties. That such are not prepared to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper, admits of no doubt whatever. They would 
be guilty of the body and blood of Christ, do themselves, the 
church, and the world, great injury. But whose fault is it, 
that they are not prepared, but their own? ‘Their excuse 
proclaims their guilt. They make one sin the occasion for 
committing another. Such an excuse will not justify their 
conduct before men, much less before the righteous Judge of 
the universe. 

Tf such persons go to the Lord’s table they sin, and if they 
do not go they commit sin, for they transgress a positive 
command of the Lord. Some one may inquire, what am I 
to do? according to your view of the case, I may do as I 
may, if I go I sin, and if I stay away Isin. It is even so, 
and you cannot gainsay it. There is but one course which 
can help you out of this dilemma; and that is, to learn to 
know and feel your guilt, penitently to confess and resolutely 
to forsake your sin, and to turn to the Lord, who will have 
mercy, and to our God, who will abundantly pardon. Seck 
to become a new creature in Christ Jesus. ‘Then you can ap- 
proach the table of the Lord without committing sin, and 
then you will not incur the guilt of transgressing a positive 
injunction of the Savior, by staying away; for you will be 
constrained, by a sense of your need, by the ardent longings 
of your heart, and by the love of Jesus, to partake of the 
rich provision of the master’s table, not only now and then, 
but whenever an opportunity is presented. 

The other class, from whom we hear the excuse, “I am not 
prepared, not worthy to appear at the Lord’s table :” consists , 
partly of awakened, penitent, seeking souls, and partly of 
weak, fearful, and desponding christians. They have such a 
thorough, self-pervading sense of their own nothingness, of 
the sacredness of the ordinance, and the richness of its pro- 
visions, that they fear lest it might be presumption in them 
-to venture to approach. 

But for such it is specially designed, and peculiarly appro- 
priate. To such the Savior specially draws nigh. For such 
it is written, “To this man will I look, even to him that is 
‘poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.’”— 
Isa. 66:2. Such are most affectionately invited to come to 
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Jesus: “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest; take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me, for [ am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light.” —Matt. 11: 28, 30. And again, “He giveth grace 
to the humble.”—1 Pet. 5: 5. 

If our approach to the Lord’s table depended upon any 
merit or worthiness in us, none would dare to come. And if 
any presume to come, decked in his own fancied righteous- 
ness, the Savior will address to him the cutting reproof:— 
“Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having a wedding 
garment ?”’—Matt. 22: 12. 

We are to come, not witha feeling of worthiness, but un- 
der the conviction of our utter unworthiness of so great a 
privilege, so great an honor, so great goodness. 

Hence we are to examine ourselves, that we may learn to 
know and feel our need, and come deeply humbled and peni- 
tent, on account of our. sins and unfaithfulness ; and yet with’ 
an ardent desire after mercy, and a filial confidence in the 
mercy of God in Jesus Christ. Thus we may come, and 
though unworthy, we shall not be unwelcome at the Savior’s 
table. 


II II 


ARTICLE VI. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Signs of the Times: Letters to Ernst Morite Arndt on the 
Dangers to Religious Liberty in the present state of the 
World. By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D. D., D. 
C.L., D. Ph. Translated from the German by Susanna 
Winkworth, author of “The Life of Niebuhr,” &. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 329 to 335, Pearl St.—1856. 


Tue chevalier Bunsen is well known in the learned and literary world, 
in which he has achieved a great and most honorable distinction. In the 
present work he communicates to the public, in a series of letters ad- 
dressed to Professor Arndt, his views concerning the religious state and 
prospects of the world, but more particularly of Germany. The book 
bears unmistakably the impress of its parentage: like all the author's 
productions, it is written with great ability, and proves him the possessor 
of great stores of learning. He opens the great discussion with which 
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his pages are occupied, with the following statement: “When on my re- 
turn to my German fatherland, in the summer of last year, I began to 
compare what I saw there in traversing its various districts, with the re- 
sult of similar observations and studies during my fourteen years’ resi- 
dence in England, two phenomena immediately arrested my attention as 
universal and significant characteristics of the age. I refer to the spon- 
taneous and powerful development of the spirit of association, and the 
evident increase of the power of the clergy or kierarchy. I had long 
since fixed my eye on both these facts, and endeavored to understand 
their workings, particularly in England.” p. 28 sq. 

These leading alleged facts form the warp into which he weaves his 
observations and speculations, his reasonings, deductions and reflections. 
A great deal of historical matter of deep interest, connected with the 
christianization of Germany through that strenuous papist, Boniface, 
and others, is presented with a view to exhibit the unsoundness or base- 
lessness of the pretensions of the papal hierarchy to universal ecclesias- 
tical, as well as political dominion, both in Germany and elsewhere. As 
regards Bunsen’s views respecting the arrogant assumptions and daring 
encroachments, and the graspingly ambitious ulterior designs of papal 
Rome and all its prelatical minions, we find nothing to which we could 
take exception. It is well, probably, for the world, that the Romish 
church has, of late years, time and again, so palpably and glaringly 
shown, that she is not a whit changed from what she was in those pip- 
ing times, when she burned heretics by hecatombs: it is well that she 
has recently, in repeated instances, thrust forth, both in Europe and in 
this country, her cloven foot from under her scarlet mantle, so that a 
book like the one before us, abounding in startling statements derived 
from recent history, could be written to warn protestant nations and com- 
munities against the wiley schemes and the unscrupulous measures of 
the hierarchy of Rome, the bitteest enemy on earth of human rights, of 
the mind, the conscience and the happiness of man. We hope that our 
author’s facts, and the sound reasonings and profitable reflections based 
upon them, will be attentively considered, candidly weighed, and judi- 
ciously improved, both in our republic and in foreign lands, where Jesu- 
ists and Romish priests are indefatigably at work in sapping every in- 
stitution, connected with human freedom and national welfare. With 
the author’s opinions and general reflections upon religious toleration we 
agree in the main: he occupies, on the whole, the same position, in this 
respect, that every consistent citizen of our free States must occupy :— 
there is here much acute and sound reasoning, much profound and elab- 
orate discussion and apt illustration, which will be profitable both here 
and abroad. Yet even here we must enter our protest against the ex- 
treme into which the author runs in respect of the general principle 
which he so forcibly advocates: we think every considerate and practi- 
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cal American will agree with us, when we characterize some of the fol- 
lowidg positions as extravagant: “We preach toleration ; what a contra- 
diction if we should be intolerant! No, we will be tolerant toward the 
intolerant, and intolerant only toward intolerance. Motives of personal 
ill-will have, thank God, always lain far enough from either of us.” 
Very well thus far. But he proceeds: “Indeed we are not concerned 
with the ever-changing actors in the scene, nor yet with the religious and 
political convictions or systems which now divide the world. We recog- 
nize them all as Christian, and as having a right to be there, in so far 
as they obtain credence. Nay, on the domain of theology, we are ready 
to concede to the theologians who wish it, that according to their system, 
they are in the right :” Truly, this is preaching tolerance with a wanion. 
But as a Lutheran, we have further to protest, most solemnly, against 
the one-sided opinions which the author expresses, and the partial state- 
ments which he makes, with reference to the relative positions sustained 
by the Lutherrn and by the Reformed church toward the general princi- 
ple which he discusses, and against the unj ust aspersions which he casts 
upon the Lutheran church. Be it that, in evil hours of days gone by, 
the Lutheran church did, where she was a State-church, allow herself to 
- be betrayed into acts of persecution against those who differed from her 
doctrinal system: be it that, even recently, she has again, in sundry 
places of Germany, after having herself been oppressed, persecuted and 
afflicted with disabilities, exhibited a spirit of intolerance toward those 
who, to say the least, had done much to try her charity and weary her 
patience: admitting these things, how exiremely unjust is it in a man 
as thoroughly read in history as Bunsen, not ‘only utterly to ignore the 
same sort of action and spirit, when manifested by the Reformed church, 
but actually to claim, in the most unequivocal language, that the Re- 
formed church has ever been perfectly free from all these offensive de- 
monstrations of spirit and practice. The skill with which he manipu- 
lates and sugars over the notorious affair of Servetus, is simply amusing. 
But surely he must have read certain sections of history with one eye 
closed, if he does not know, that the Reformed church has, at sundry 
times and places, persecuted Lutherans and others. The Reformed 
church of England has at all times persecuted dissenters, and does so 
now, in the disabilities which she inflicts upon them: in the same way, 
the Reformed church of Holland persecuted Lutherans in the earlier 
days of her Reformation, and not a very great while ago: that same Re- 
formed church persecuted Lutherans most scandalously in the city of 
New York, in the palmy days of Dutch rule on Manhattan island; and 
what else has the introduction of the Union in Prussia been, than a ¢o- 
ercive movement on the part of a king whose sympathies were all with 
the Reformed, in behalf of the Reformed church? Did not the meas- 
ures adopted by the government for the purpose of forcing the Union 
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upon a nation of which the vast majority was Lutheran, run into the 
most disgraceful and oppressive persecutions? Those who need ev!- 
dence on this subject, will find it in Guericke’s church history. We 
would not have adverted to these things, had not Bunsen, to whom the 
Prussian Union is the beau ideal of religious tolerance, treated the Lu- 
theran church with such glaring injustice ag regards this matter. We 
know very well, that two wrongs can never make one right; and if the 
Lutheran church has, in the unfortunate position into which the politico- 
ecclesiastical arrangements of Germany have brought her, betrayed, at 
any time, an intolerant spirit, we are quite willing that she should be 
lectured for her misdemeanors; but we do insist that the lecturer should, 
with even-handed justice, deal out his rebukes and blows to his own fa- 
vorite church, when she has been guilty of the same offences. Among 
other rash assertions of Bunsen, we find on page 231, where he speaks 
of the defects of education in the United States, the following: “The 
once famous Columbia College is in decay.” This assertion, which could 
proceed only from downright ignorance, is, in view of the actual state of 
the case, positively ludicrous. Columbia College has, for a number of 
yeaes past, had larger classes than ever before, and at no previous period 
of her history has she exhibited such vitality and vigor, and enjoyed 
such prosperity, as at the present. 

Having thus corrected some of the author’s mistakes, and entered our 
protest against his partiality and injustice in one particular, we are free 
to say, that his book is, in general, written in a candid spirit, that it is 
tich in valuable information, in sound argument, in momentous truths, 
and in important warnings and admonitions. It is well adapted to open 
the eyes of many who are supinely slumbering in the midst of danger, 
and to do much good in countries and communities whose political, civil, 
social and religious rights, privilezes and interests are bound up in the 
maintenance of the protestant faith. 


The old Regime and the Revolution. By Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, of the Académie Francaise, author of ‘Democracy 
in America.’ Translated by John Bonner. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square.—1856. 


To those who have read the first work that made M. de Tocqueville 
yery generally known in this country, the volume before us will need no 
other recommendation than his name. Both works afford abundant eyi- 
dence, that he studies nations with a most sagacious inspection of their 
respective chatacters, with a keen and nice discrimination of their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities, and with a comprehensive view of their points of 
resemblance and contrast in their natural and political constitutions, 
their social, civil, and religious institutions. The work named above is 
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not a history of the Revolution. His object has been to examine, in the 
grave to which the revolution consigned it, the France that is gone, and 
to show how greatly, even in spite of its strenuous efforts to efface eyery 
lineament, modern France still resembles it. He has endeavored to 
grope into the heart of the old regime, which the revolution stroye to ab- 
rogate entirely: he has subjected its principles of state policy, of avil 
and social organization with all its institutions, its habits of thought, 
feeling and action, to a searching and minute examination, to show, at 
the same time, to how great an extent these have survived the agony 
and the death-throes of the revolution, and are still found existing in the 
state of modern France. Every intelligent and reflecting reader will at 
once perceive with what a truly philosophic eye he scans these national 
and political elements, and with what acute and cautious judgment he 
draws his deductions from the extensive and accurate observations and 
inquiries which he thus carries into the very vitals of the subject he has 
undertaken to dissect. He shows, in a distinct and instructive chapter, 
how irreligion became a general ruling passion among Frenchmen in the 
eighteenth century, and what influence it exercised over the character of 
the revolution, in which connexion he refers to the firm conviction held 
by the American mind, “that civilized society, especially if it be free, 
cannot exist without religion.” 

Although not a large work, it is the fruit of great labor. The chapters 
are short; and yet, more than one short chapter cost the author over a 
year’s work. Of course, the style is terse and concise: there is no need- 
less verbiage: elaborate discussions, acute reflections, profound deduc- 
tions, strikingly just generalizations, march along before the reader's 
eye like compact battalions, encumbered by no useless trumpery, ready 
for action.. It is a thoughtful and wise book, and thinking and wise men 
will read it with deep interest and substantial profit, while to the general 
reader it offers many attractions and much valuable instruction. 


Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical: or, The Con- 
dition and Course of the Life of Man. By John Wil- 
liam Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Physiology in the University of New York. Illustrated 
with nearly 800 Wood Engravings. New York: Harper 
& Brothers —1856. 


Berrer judges than we can pretend to be, have pronounced most fa- 
vorably upon the merits of this work. It comes before the public with 
very modest pretensions, by no means claiming to be a complete treatise 
on physiology. It announces itself as the “Text of the Lectures on 
Physiology which the author has given for many years at the Universi- 
ty,” published at the repedted solicitation of his pupils, and primarily, of 
course, for their benefit. Having been prepared directly for the instrue- 
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tion of medical students, the work is distinguished by a very natural ar- 
rangement and close analysis of the several subjects, and a lucid method 
of treating and illustrating them. The first book is devoted to statical 
physiology, commencing with the general conditions of life, and treating 
successively of food, digestion, and all the other animal functions and 
the organs by which they are performed, under distinct sections discuss- 
ing each subject very elaborately, under a great variety of subdivisions. 
The second hook treats, under appropriate heads, of dynamical physiolo- 
gy, exhibiting the course of life under its various aspects, agencies, pro- 
cesses and phenomena. The whole is copiously and most admirably — 
illustrated by means of engravings obtained by the aid of microscopic 
photography, this being, we believe, the first work in which this beauti- 
ful process has been extensively employed for the purpose of illustration. 
As the author printed this book chiefly for the sake of aiding in the re- 
moval of the mysticism which has pervaded the science, it will not only 
commend itself to every sound understanding, but be all the more intel- 
ligible to those who seek for solid and oorrect instruction. Every op- 
portunity has been improved to direct the reader’s attention to those ar- 
guments which the subject offers for elucidating the moral nature of man, 
and, while much valuable information is communicated in this connex- 
ion, the claims of religion are duly honored and enforced. The seventh 
chapter of the second book, treating “of the influences of physical agents 
on the aspect and form of man, and on his intellectual faculties,” will, 
by its facts and reasonings, have a tendency to counteract the absurd 
and mischievous opinions which have, for years past, been brought into 
circulation respecting the unity of the human race. Divested, so far as 
practicable, of the learned verbiage intelligible only to professional men, 
the work has special claims to the attention of general readers, whom it 
is well calculated to instruct upon subjects which ought to interest every 
human being, and which man is seriously concerned to know and under- 
stand. This quality renders it an excellent book for general circulation, 
whilst the rigidly scientific method of treating its great and important 
subjects, commends it to the favorable attention and careful study of 
those to whom physiology has a professional value and importance. 


The Kingdom which shall not be destroyed: An Exposition 
of Prophecy. By Rev. J. Oswald, A.M. York, Pa. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott'& Co. 


Tus is a very readable and entertaining volume, on a most thrilling 
subject. ‘The exposition is based, principally, upon the seventh chapter 
of Daniel. The topics are, when, where and how is the kingdom which 
shall not be destroyed, to be established? Thestime, the author places 
in this latter half of the present century. Its locality is the earth, its 
king is Christ, and its subjects are christians of all times. The first 
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thousand years of itare the Millenium. The personal reign of Christ is 
advocated, and the return of the Jews denied. All probation is to cease 
at the beginning of Messiah’s reign, at which time the righteous dead 
are to rise, but the wicked are still to be trodden under foot a thousand 
years. The book is written in a chaste and lucid style, and deserves a 
place in every Lutheran library. 


The Last Times: An Earnest Discussion of Momentous 
Themes. By J. A. Seiss, A. M., Author of “Lectures on 
the Hpistle to the Hebrews,” “Baptist System Examined,” 
and Pastor of the Lombard Str. Lutheran Church, Balti- 
more, Md. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz. 


Tus volume, written in a clear and vigorous style, is a valuable addi- 
tion to the increasing amount of our Lutheran literature. The following 
positions are assumed and eleverly argued: The author maintains that 
the Scriptures, when properly interpreted, plainly reveal the speedy com- 
ing of Christ, to judge the world, subdue his enemies, and establish his 
Millenial reign. He holds that Jesus will reign in person on this earth, 
after the resurrection of the righteous, a thousand years before “the rest 
of the dead shall rise,” and that he shall continue thus to rule forever ; 
that the Judgment-has already commenced, that the Jews are to return 
to the promised land, and that the time for these things is now very near 
at hand. He has fortified these positions by arguments drawn from the 
prophets, the fathers, the theologians of the Reformation, and by cita- 
tions from numerous authors of the present day. The book has been 
read with much interest and pleasure, and with the forcible conviction 
that there is too much truth in the points advanced, to reject them with- 
out due investigation. No reader can fail to receive salutary impressions 
from a perusal of the work. 


The Church of Christ in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry. 
With a Particular Reference to the Controversy on the 
Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By Edward 
Arthur Litton, M. A., Perpetual Curate of Stockston 
iicath, Cheshire, and Late Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. First American Edition, revised by the Author. 
Philadelphia: Smith & English, 36 N. 6 Str. 


A. capital work, learned, thorough, and in an excellent spirit. Without 
endorsing everything, we cordially recommiend it. 


Smith and English have published a new edition of Bishop M’Iyaine’s 
Evidences of Christianity. Tenth thousand, revised and improved by 
the Author, with the addition of a preface by Olinthus Gregory, D. D., 
LL. D. A well known and excellent treatise. 
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Long’s Classical Atlas, published by Blanchard & Lea, 1856, 
Philadelphia. 


Turis beautiful and exceedingly valuable Atlas contains, by the Amer- 
ican editor, a sketch of ancient geography and other additions. It is 
both cheap and useful. 


Lindsay and Blakiston have published recently, another work from the 
prolific pen of Dr. Cummings, entitled Last of the Patriarchs, or lessons 
chiefly from the life of Joseph. It has the well known characteristics of 
its popular author, and is adapted to do good. 


The Inner Life of the Christian. By Rey. Frederick A. 
Rauch, D. P. First President of Marshall College, and 
Author of “Psychology, or, a View of the Human Soul.” 
Edited by Rey. E. V. Gerhart, President of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston—1856. 


President Rauch was a fine scholar, a polished man, and, judging 
from these discourses, an earnest-christian. The discourses are, by no 
means, commonplace, They are philosophical, with an occasional streak 
of poetry—always practical. For those who can: appreciate them they 
will be useful. 


Harper’s Magazine has commenced (December) its annual round 
with an attractive face, and we believe it will continue to be popular. 


The Peace of the Church. By Rev. J. Ulrich, A.M. Get- 
tysburg: Printed by H. u. Neinstedt—1856. 


This discourse, delivered at the opening of the West Pennsylvania 
Synod, at its recent meeting in Chambersburg, and published by a reso- 
lution of the Synod, is a faithful exposition of the duty of the church at 
present. The author has well presented the truth in the subject discuss- 
ed, and we cannot but believe that his counsels will be salutary. Let 
this sermon be read and pondered. “Blessed,” said Jesus, “are the 
peace makers.” 


Former Days, and these Days: A Discourse delivered in 
the First English Ev. Lutheran Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 
on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 20,1856. By C. P. Krauth. 
Printed by W. 8. Haven, Corner of Market and Second 
Streets, Pittsburg—1856. 


' Published by the congregation. Well conceived and well executed. 
a py greg 


The third number of Herzog has just appeared as we leave the press. 
Dr. Herzog approves the plan and execution of the American Translation. 
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Annals of the American Pulpit: or Commemorative No- 
tices of distinguished American Clergymen of various 
denominations, from the earliest Settlement of the Country 
to the close of the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 
With Historical Introductions. By William B. Sprague, 
D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—1867. 


Tue first two volumes of Dr. Sprague’s great work have, at length, 
been issued from the press, and it is with no ordinary pleasure that we 
welcome their appearance. The author has been engaged in the prepar- 
ation of the work for the last ten years, and if the volumes that follow 
are at all equal in their execution to those now before us, we may well 
congratulate him upon the successful accomplishment of his task. Much 
was expected, but we are confident that those expectations have been 
more than met. It is a production of great interest and value, and will 
be regarded by all who become acquainted with its merits, as a most im- 
portant contribution to the literature of our country. When completed, 
the work will embrace six large octavo volumes, containing sketches of 
prominent deceased clergymen, connected with the leading denomina- 
tions of the land, who are worthy to live in the future, and whose memo- 
ry it is the duty of the church to preserve from oblivion. 

We are not only delighted with the conception of the work, but we re- 

, gard its execution as admirable, and worthy of the high reputation which 
its: gifted author enjoys. Throughout we discover evidences of the 
indefatigable industry, delicate taste, graceful style and excellent spir- 
it, which characterize all the productions of his pen. In the prepara- 
tion of the material, a patience was required which few possess, and an 
amount of labor which would have appalled ordinary men. Dr. Sprague 
was well qualified for the undertaking. A man of enlarged views and 
liberal spirit, extensively and favorably known in the christian commu- 
nity, of kind feeling and christian love, we know no one so competent as 
he for the task. By this effort he has rendered the church a most valua-~ 
ble and permanent service, and he deserves, as he will undoubtedly re- 
ceive, the sincere gratitude of all christian denominations. We aresure ’ 
he has reared a memorial more lasting than brass, which will transmit 
his name to future generations and distant ages, and perpetuate his use- 
fulness, when he is sleeping in the grave. 

With great cordiality we commend the work to our readers, as a com- 
prehensive library of religious biography. It should find a place, in all 
our public libraries, and no clergyman’s collection should be considered 
complete without a copy. A careful examination of the work will satis- 
fy any one, of its claims upon: public favor, and we earnestly desire that 
it may meet with a circulation corresponding to its merits. 
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THE EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 


NO. XXXII. 


APRIL, 1857. 


ARTICLE I. 
DR. SCHMUCKER’S LUTHERAN SYMBOLS. 


American Lutheranism vindicated ; or, examination of the. 
Lutheran Symbols, on certain disputed topics: including 
a reply to the “Plea” of Rev. W. J. Mann. By 8.8. 
Schmucker, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the 
Theological Seminary of the General Synod at Gettysburg, 
Pa. Baltimore: T. Newton Kurtz, 151 West Pratt Street... 
—1856. 


TuHE attempt to introduce a new confession of faith into the 
Lutheran church of the United States, has already: been no- 
ticed in this jouxnal, in various ways. ‘he author of the 
work to which we are now about to direct attention, has dis- 
played great literary, aswell as personal activity in this effort. 
From the appearance of his “Popular Theology” [in 1830], 
to the book now before us, all his publications bearing upon 
the Lutheran church, have had this tendency, either directly 
or indirectly. The whole of this, however, culminated and 
took its most distinct and proper form in the “Definite Plat- 
form,” which, although endorsed by others, was properly his 
work, both in design and execution. The opposition with 
which the “Platform’’ met, not only from our theologians, 
but from the great mass of the church, being everywhere 
promptly rejected and condemned, except by a few Western 
Synods, and a-few of our Hastern ministers, trained under 
peculiar influences; this almost unanimous opposition to the 
“Platform,” we say, necessitated not only reiterated apologies 
and defences of the Platform, by its authors and advocates, 
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but even'a very considerable modification of the Platform it- 
self. The Platform, as originally prepared, not only contem- 
plated, but almost in so many words, proposed a division of 
the Lutheran church. Professing to be written m the spirit 
and in the interest of the General Synod of the Lutheran 
church, and to be only a legitimate and consistent application 
of its principles, “constructed in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the General Synod,” says the title, (“‘perfectly con- 
sistent with the doctrinal test of the General Synod’’—Pre- 
face to Def. Plat. p. 2,) or rather, the proper explanation and 
application of them (Platform p. 4), it was here proposed (by 
resolution ITI) to ostracise all who would not unconditionally 
receive the Platform, and its interpretations and misrepresen- 
tations of the Augsburg Confession and other symbols of the 
church; in a word, to divide the General Synod, by refusing 
fellowship to a certain part of its members. So prompt and 
decided was the rejection of this feature.of the Platform, by 
the great mass of the church, lay as well as clerical, wherever 
it was understood, that the leaders in this movement found it 
necessary to disavow the project, and it was declared that this 
was not the design, or the proper sense of the article, and 
that it was only intended that ministers should receive all the 
doctrines set forth in the altered confession, but that their 
adherence to the unaltered Augsburg Confession, should be 
no bar to synodical fellowship! And yet one of the promi- 
nent reasons urged for adopting the Platform was, that the 
Lutheran church was rendered odious by being represented as 
holding certain doctrines of the Augsburg Confession, and 
other symbolical books, and that they wished to have nocon- 
nection with so called “Old Lutherans.’* 

To meet this, a revised edition of the Platform was soon 
published, with some verbal alterations and notes, which only 
rendered its inconsistencies the more glaring. Thus, for ex- 
ample, whilst it is saidin the last paragraph of the “Preface” 
that “Part II of this Definite Synodical Platform, is not a 
part of the pledge, or doctrinal basis, to be individually sub- 
scribed,” &c., the preceding paragraph tells us that, “any 
District Synod connected with the General Synod, may, with 
perfect consistency, adopt this Platform, ¢f the majority of 
her members_approve of the Synodical disclaimer eontained 
in part IT,” showing very clearly that the second part is 
essential to the whole plan. The clause which we have itali- 


*Sce Essays of Dr. Sprecher, and others, in the late “Hy. Lutheran.” 
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cised, is also added to the revised edition, asthe absurdity of 
expecting a District Synod which received the Augsburg 
Confession entire, to adopt the Platform, was palpable. 

But as all this was not sufficient, in the work before us we 
have not only another defense of the Platform, but a third 
edition, and a new metamorphosis of the ‘Definite Platform,” 
which thus, after all, appears to be very indefinite, and to 
need more alterations than the old Augsburg Confession and 
the other “‘former Symbolical Books,’ so much decried by 
this Chameleon-like document. Here, in an Appendix, we 
have a “Definite Platform, being the doctrinal basis or creed 
—— constructed in accordance with the principles of the 
General Synod.” To say nothing of the new Preface, which 
is, however, a very different thing from both its predecessors, 
we only observe that all traces of the ostracising and exscind- 
ing process, so zealously and definitely urged in the two edi- 
tions preceding, are here carefully removed—part second is 
omitted bodily—and the whole is razeed down to a simple 
avowal of belief in certain articles, altered and unaltered, of 
the Augsburg Confession, together with the presentation of 
some motives for this alteration of the long established faith 
of the church. 

We cheerfully admit that this is some improvement, so far 
as regards, not only the style and language of the article, 
though these are not yet rendered, by any means, faultless, 
but still more the matter, of which the less we have the bet- 
‘ter. And, in view of these facts, we should think that few 
will regard the omens of permanence in this new confession, 
as by any means promising. 

But our main object at this time is, briefly to examine the 
new reasons here urged in defense of this somewhat fluctua- 
ting Platform, which seems to have been called “definite,” 
upop the principle of the Roman etymologist, who says that 
“Jucus’’ is derived “‘a non lucendo.” 

Weshould be utterly inexcusable, if we were here to in- 
-dulge in any personalities. The author is so complimentary 
to his principal opponent, so greatly deprecates the failure of 

“both parties’ heretofore conducting “this discussion, to ex- 
hibit christian comity, and abstain from personalities,”’ that 
we should be very dull scholars indeed, if we did not profit 
by his example; as well as by his warnings. Men are indeed 
responsible for their personal acts, to all who are affected by 
them, and those occupying public stations, are always liable 
to be called to an account by their constituents, and those 
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whom their actions affect. But we have nothing of this kind 
now in view, and speak simply of the book before us, and of 
other literary preductions and public documents connected 
therewith, involving great principles, affecting the faith and 
order of the church, as well as our relations to the same in 
the past, the present and the future. 

Our author admits the importance, and even the necessity 
of a creed, calls the Augsburg Confession ‘venerable,’ but 
reiterates the assertion of the Platform, that it contains many 
very serious errors, and calls upon the Lutheran church to 
correct these errors, and reform its creed. These are very 
serious charges, and involve most momentous consequences, 
and before we act upon them, we owe it to ourselves, to the 
good name of our church, and to her usefulness and position 
in the world, to ascertain how far they are well grounded, 
whether our ereed does really contain the errors alleged, or is 
open to the objections urged. We must, therefore, carefully 
examine our author’s statements, both in order to ascertain 
how far he is a reliable witness, and to understand the nature 
of the errors thus charged upon this fundamental Confession, 
not only of Lutheranism, but of Protestantism itself. We 
cannot, of course, follow him into all his details, but we can 
give various specimens, which will both show the nature of his 
argument, and satisfy every impartial mind how little depen- 
dance is to be placed upon any of his reasonings. We shall 
show that he fails in a correct statement of simple matters of 
fact, which would be sufficient to invalidate reasonings far 
more lucid and logical than any which are presented by him. 

We might join issue with him, in regard to his preliminary 
matter, especially the statement upon page nine, where it is 
said that, “This principle” (of doctrinal indifference) “per- 
vades the Constitution of the General Synod and of her Sem- 
inary.” The Constitution of that Seminary is very spgcific 
in its acknowledgement of the authority of the Augsburg 
Confession, and of both the Catechisms of Luther. (See Res. 
I, of Statutes of the General Synod, and Art. III, Sect. 2, 
of the “Constitution of the Seminary,” where the Professor 
is required to declare his belief, thatthe Augsburg Confession - 
and Catechisms of Luther are a summary and just exhibition 
of the fundamental doctrines of the word of God.”) But 
we pass on to topics more immediately connected with the 
Augsburg Confession itself. 

Our author begins his attack upon the Augsburg Confes- 
sion by stating (p. 22) that, although Luther “approved the 
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Augsburg Confession, as drawn up by Melanchthon, he told 
him that he had yielded too much to the Papists.” This 
charge he endeavors to establish, .in his third chapter, where 
he undertakes to show the great “disadvantages under which 
the Augsburg Confession was prepared,” in setting forth 
which, he labors with a zeal worthy of a Maimbourg or a 
Bossuet. Our most learned and most. acute historians, such 
men as Mosheim and Merle d’Aubigne, have seen the hand 
of God in the Reformation, not only in its great movements, 
and in the gradual preparation of the world for that grand 
event, but even in its minute details, and especially in the 
selection of such instruments as Luther and Melanchthon, 
and in their mutual adaptation to each other. But our author 
ean see nothing of all this—he can only deplore the weakness, 
not to say the wickedness and treachery of Melanchthon! 
We used to regard it as a special interposition of divine pro- 
vidence, that Luther’s harshness was tempered by Melanch- 
thon’s mildness; yea, even Luther himself, seems to have felt 
something of this kind ;* but now we are told that it was thus 
that the Reformation was arrested and betrayed! 

The evidence mainly relied upon to establish the fact that 
Melanchthon had made improper concessions to the Roman- 
ists, and that Luther was, on that account, greatly dissatisfied, 
both with him and with the Augsburg Confession, is contained 
in a letter of Luther’s, written from Coburg on the 29th of 
June, 1530, and so, four days after the delivery of the Con- 
fessiony No one will doubt that, in order to convey a correct 
impression of this letter, the first, and most important step is, 
to quote it correctly. This, we are sorry to say, our author 
has entirely failed todo. How far this is his fault, and how 
far he has been misled by his authorities, we are unable to de- 
termine. But certainly, when he was making so serious a 
charge, not only against Melanchthon, but against the whole 
Lutheran church, which has adopted this Confession, and for 
centuries regarded it as one of the most powerful bulwarks 
that was ever erected against Romanism, it might reasonably 


* So we understand his letter of the 15th of May, where, in reply to 
the inquiry of the Elector of Saxony, as to his opinion of the first draft 
of the Confession, as prepared by Melanchthon, he says: “Most illustri- 
ous prince! I have carefully read (iiber lesen) M, Philip’s Apology : it 
pleases me exceedingly, and I do not know that I could improve it in any 
way, or change it—nor would it beseem me: for I cannot move so mild- 
ly and quietly. May Christ our Lord aid, that it may bring forth much 
fruit, as we hope and pray—Amen.” 
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be required of him that he should examine the original of 
this letter, and not rely, in a matter of such vital importance, 
upon garbled extracts from atranslation. Instead of exam- 
ining the original of this letter, which is so accessible in De 
Wette’s collection of Luther's letters (Vol. 4; No. 1236, pp. 
51—d4), he seems to have relied upon a second hand citation 
of a translation which professes to be taken from the Leipsic 
edition of Luther’s Works, B. XX, p. 185. But in this pro- 
fessed quotation there are two most serious defects; first, the 
connection is destroyed by the omission of a whole sentence 
which is material to the full understanding of the passage); 
and secondly, only a part of the last sentence is given. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Schmucker’s citation reads thus: “Your Apol- 
ogy I have received, and wonder what you mean when you 
desire to know what and how much may’ be yielded to the 
papists. As far as I am concerned, too much has already 
been yielded to them in the Apology.”’ But the original runs 
thus: ‘I have received your Apology, and wonder what you 
mean, when youask, what and how much may be yielded to 
the papists? As regards the Elector, it is a different ques- 
tion as to what he may yield, if danger impends over him. 
But as for me, more than enough has been conceded in that 
Apology, which if they refuse, I see nothing more that I can 
yveld, unless I shall have seen their arguments and citations 
of scripture clearer than I have hitherto seen them. I spend 
day and night in reflecting upon this subject, and examining 
it in every direction, carefully searching all the scriptures, and 
my assurance in our doctrine constantly increases, and I am 
more and more confirmed in it, so that (by the will of God)I 
will now permit nothing more to be taken from me, let the 
result be what it may.”’* Now who does not see that Luther 
here intends merely tosay that, as far as heis personally 
concerned, the Confession (which is here called an “Apolo- 
gy’) has made all the concessions that are to be thought of, 
more, perhaps, than he would have been willing to make, if 


*“Kecessi Apologiam vestram, et miror quid velis, ubi petis, quid et 
quantum sit cedendum pontificibus. De Principe est alia questio, quid 
illi concedendum sit, si huie periculum impendeat. Pro mea persona 
plus satis cessum est in ista Apologia, quam si recusent, nihil video quid 
amplius cedere possim, nisi videro corum rationes et seripturas clario- © 
_res, quam hactenus vidi. Ego dies et noctes in ista causa versor, cogi- 
tans, volvens, disputans, et totam Scripturam lustrans, et angescit mihi 
assidueipsa x%poppto in ista doctrina nostra, et confirmor magis ac magis, 
Da ich mir, ob GHtt will, nu nichts mehr werd nehmen laffen, es gehe dru- 
bev wie ihm wolle.”’—De Wette L. B. 4, p. 52. - 
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he had stood alone. But he knew himself, and the impetuos- 
ity of his own feelings, and was therefore glad to have this 
document drawn up by his cautious friend, as we have seen 
above. Moreover, he did not wish to be a dictator in this 
matter, or in anything else that concerned this mighty work 
of the Reformation. This is a charge that has often been 
made by Romanists, and other enemies of the gospel. But 
this very letter affords an ample refutation of this aspersion. 
In a passage which almost immediately follows the one just 
cited, he says: “I dislike it in your letter, when you write 
that you” (the Evangelical party in whose name Melanchthon 
drew up the Confession) “have followed my authority in this 
matter: J am unwilling to be called your leader (Autor), al- 
though that might be satisfactorily explained; but I object to 
this term. If tt ts not, at the same. time, and equally your 
cause, am unwilling that tt should be called mine, and be 
spoken of as if imposed upon you. I will manage it myself, 
if it belongs to me alone.” Hence it is manifest that Luther 
had no intention of making the Augsburg Confession con- 
form at all points to his own personal feelings and views, and 
he would not, therefore, object to it that it made concessions. 
which he, in the heat of controversy, would have been un- 
willing to make. He wished it to be the confession of the 
church, of the whole body of protestants, and not of himself 
merely as an individual. This is still clearer from a Post- 
seript which he adds to this same letter, and which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the understanding of the passage cited by 
our author, who, however, seems unconscious of the existence 
of such an elucidation of the point at which he was laboring. | 
We give it entire: “After my letter was closed, the thought 
occurred, that you might perhaps think that I had not replied 
to your question, how much and how far we should yield to 
our opponents: but you also have not inquired or indicated 
what demands are likely to be made upon us. J, as T have | 
always written, am prepared to yield everything to them, if 
only they will but leave the gospel free to us. But that which 
is opposed to the gospel, I cannot yield. What else can I 
answer ?”’* 

Here we find Luther checking and correcting himself, as if 
fearful that he had been too hasty in seeming to charge Me- 
Janchthon with a disposition to make improper concessions. 
And, in fact, Melanchthon had merely quired what they 


* Ubi supra p. 54. 
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could do in this direction; that is to say, whether it was pos- 
sible for them to make any kind of a compromise with the 
church of Rome. He did not say that he believed that they 
ought to do so, or that anything of the kind was possible, 
but simply asked Luther’s opinion in the premises, so that he 
might be prepared for any movement which the opposite par- 
ty might make. 

But it is said that “the various charges made by Melanch- 
thon, between the 15th of May and 25th of June,” had led 
Luther to express his dissatisfaction with the Augsburg Con- 
fession, as finally adopted by the protestant. party, and pre- 
sented to the Diet. On the contrary, we know that Luther 
most cordially approved of that confession, and rejoiced in it 
as one of the most glorious triumphs which the gospel had 
ever achieved. Thus we find him, on the 3d of July, four 
days after the date of the letter so confidently cited as con- 
demnatory of the confession, thus distinctly expressing him- 
self to Melanchthon: “I have to-day read over the whole of 
your Apology, and it pleases me greatly.’* And on the oth 
he writes with evident satisfaction to Nicholas Hausmann, in 
regard to the delivery of the Augsburg Confession, among 
other things, ‘One bishop is reported to have said, ‘this is 
the pure truth, we cannot deny it.’ And on the next day he. 
writes to Cordatus, ‘I have a copy of that confession..... 
and rejoice exceedingly to have lived to this hour, in which 
Christ was publicly preached by these, his own most illustri- 
ous confessors, in so great a public assembly, and in a confes- 
sion undoubtedly most glorious ( plane pulcherrima).” Lather 
was too candid, ever to bestow such an eulogy upon a docu- 
ment with which he was dissatisfied, or which he was disposed 
to denounce as “yielding too much to the Romanists.”’ But 
he goes on to add to this strong language: ‘“Thus 1s it fulfill- 
ed, “I will speak of thy testimonies before kings,’ and that 
also shall be fulfilled, ‘J was not confounded.’ Because, 
‘“Whoso confesseth me before men, saith He who cannot lie, 
‘him will I also confess before my Father who isin heayen,’”’ 

On the following day (July 6) he writes to the Elector Al- 
bert, the archbishop of Mainz: ‘Your Grace has, doubtless, 
as well as others, read and understood the Confession presen- 
ted by our friends, and I am bold to say that they have ex- 
pressed themselves in such a way, that they can joyfully say 
with Christ ther king... It does not shun the light, but 


* Briefe IV. p. 68. 
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can sing with Psalm 119: ‘I speak of thy testimonies before 
kings’. . .. our opponents can find no fault with our doctrines, 
and we, by this Confession, clearly testify and prove, that we 
have not taught anything wrong or false.’* What else does 
Luther here do, but make the Confession his own, and declare 
his full conviction of the truth of all its doctrines? This too, 
we take it, is very nearly equivalent to a formal subscription 
of the Confession. 

In the same spirit he writes to the Elector of Saxony, on 
the 9th of July (just two weeks after the delivery of the con- 
fession, and when he had had ample time for considering it in 
all its aspects): ‘Our opponents suppose that they have gain- 
ed an important point, by having had preaching prohibited by 
his Imperial Majesty’s command. But these poor people do 
not perceive that by the answer of our written confession, 
more preaching has been done, than any ten preachers could 
have uttered. ... Verily, Christ is not silent at the diet ; and 
however they may rave, they must hear more from the confes~ 
sion than they could have heard ina year from preaching.”’} 

Finally, on the 15th of July, he writes in the same vein to 
Spalatin, Melanchthon, Justus Jonas and Agricola, when ur- 
ging them to leave the Diet and return home: “More has 
been done than was hoped: you have ‘rendered unto. Cesar - 
the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
Gods; to the Emperor perfect obedience, by attending the 
Diet at so great expense, labor and trouble; to God the cho- 
sen sacrifice of a Confession which shall force its way ito 
all the courts of kings and princes, rule in the midst of its 
enemies, and go forth with its sound into all the earth, so that 
those who will not hear are inexcusable. ... May Christ thus 
confess us as you have confessed him, and glorify those who 
glorify him: Amen.’’t 

At a still later date, Luther expressed himself as follows: © 
“So great is the power of the word of God, that the more it 
is persecuted, the more it flourishes. Consider the Dict of 
Augsburg, which is the final triumph before the last day... 
There our doctrine so came forward into the light, by means 
of our Confession, that in a very short time it was sent to all 
kings, by the command of the Emperor himself. At those 


* Briefe LV. p. 72-75. 
7 Ib. 61—65. 


tSee this and all the other letters of Luther under the date given, in 
De Wette’s “Briefe Luthers,” . 
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courts were gathered many of the brightest intellects, and 
they received this doctrine like tinder, by which a conflagra- 
tion was then kindled in every direction. Thus our Confes- 
sion and Apology were published with the greatest glory, 
whilst their confutation rots in darkness. 


Augustae statibus fidei Confessio cunctis 

Exposita est; Christi gloria laeta redit.” 

[At Augsburg was explain’d to all the realm 

Our faith’s Confession; thus returns Christ’s glory.| 


Again he writes to the people of Frankfort on the Mayn: 
“The glorious Confession and Apology are now published to 
all the world, first confessed and proclaimed at Augsburg be- 
fore the emperor and highest orders of the Roman empire. 
In this the papists (although exceedingly hostile to us) can 
charge us with no fanatical articles. We have not been mum, 
or guilty of any jugglery, but there stand our clear, free 
words, without any subterfuge or evasion.”’* 

The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible, that Luther was 
most fully and thoroughly satisfied with the form which the 
Augsburg Confession finally took, and in which it was pre- 
sented to the Diet, and that if he ever did feel any difficulty 
in regard to it (of which there is no satisfactory evidence), 
this was entirely removed by his subsequent and mature re- 
flection. 

It is, however, alleged that “Luther and his coadjutors, 
subsequently, still further changed their views on some sub- 
jects m that Confession, such as the Mass,”’} and that it was 
the specific object of the Smalkald Articles, which were pre- 
pared by Luther, to express these new and clearer views, and 
thus, as it were, supersede the Augsburg Confession. Such, 
we are told, were the views of the Elector of Saxony, by 
whose order Luther drew up the Smalkald Articles. How 
utterly destitute of all foundation this statement is, is shown 
by the fact that, at this very time, all the preachers who at- 
tended the convention at Smalkald, where these Articles were 
presented and adopted, at the same time, reaffirmed and sub- 
scribed the Augsburg Confession, as follows: “By the com- 
mand of the most illustrious princes, and orders, and cities, 
professing the doctrines of the gospel, we have read over the 
articles of the Confession, exhibited to the Emperor at the 
Diet of Augsburg, and by the blessing of God, all the preach- 


* Coelestin I. 168. 
7 Luth. Symbols, pp. 56,57. 
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ers who are present at this convention of Smalkald, unani- 
mously declare that they believe and teach, in their churches, 
in accordance with the articles of the Confession and Apolo- 
gy.... And they therefore subscribe their names.” This 
declaration, thus signed by Melanchthon and over thirty of 
the leading theologians, directly contradicts the assertion 
that “no pledge to the Augsburg Confession, or to any other 
symbol, was required of the ministers of the church during 
Luther’s lifetime” (p. 22), inregard to which we have also the 
additional and explicit testimony of Melanchthon, that this 
regulation of requiring subscription to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, had been introduced at Wittenberg by the advice of Lu- 
ther, as early as the year 1532 (almost coeval with the publi- 
cation of the Confession), and continued until the time at 
which he wrote (1553). So he tells us, in reply to Osiander, 
who at that time objected, as our author now does, to such a 
subscription of the Augsburg Confession. ‘This is not a 
recent pledge, devised by {us,” says Melanchthon, “but was 
established by our Faculty, over twenty years ago, that is to 
say, by Luther, Jonas, and Pomeranus, the pastor of our 
church.”* In view of such facts, we are at a loss to under- 
stand what our author means by asserting the contrary—are 
we to understand that he has overlooked this appendage to the 
Smalkald Articles, and has never seen Melanchthon’s positive 
statement ? 

But this subscription to the Augsburg Confession at Smal- 
kald, in 15387, has a bearing still more important. It refutes 
most conclusively the charge of opposition between these two 
Confessions, and that the latter was designed to supersede the 
former, for all the leading theologians of the day signed both 
documents, which they could not have done, if they intended 
the one to abrogate the other. It is true that Luther’s name 
is not here subscribed to the Augsburg Confession, but for 
this Carpzov, who wrote in the century following the delivery 
of the Confession, gives the following sufficient reasons. ‘Lu- 
ther did not subscribe, not only because no one doubted of his 
fidelity, and inasmuch as this subscription had been under- 
taken at his suggestion, and by his advice ; but also because 
he was at that time very sick,” unable in fact to leave his 
bed. Of course, there can be no doubt that Luther was will- 
ing himself to do that which he recommended for others. 


* See Harless “Votwm tiber die adliche Verpf. p. 7. 
¢ Isagoge in Libros Symbolicos p. 933. 
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It is, moreover, to be borne in mind, that this Convention 
had express directions, “to read over the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, from beginffing to end, and if they found in it anything 
differing from the saered Scriptures, and that doctrine which 
they set forth in the churches and schools committed to their 
care, they should change and correct tt.”’ Whence it is evi- 
dent that. if either Luther or any one else had regarded the 
Augsburg Confession as containing any error, he here had a 
fair opportunity of pointing it out and having it corrected. 
So too, if there had been any idea of a discrepancy between 
this and the articles just prepared, it would have been yery 
easy-to make the one conform to the other. But although 
we have very full accounts of all the proceedings at Smalkald, 
we have not the slightest intimation of anything of this kind. 

But itis curious to find this question of the agreement or 
difference of the Augsburg Confession and Smalkald Articles, 
again revived in our day, three hundred years after it had 
been so definitely settled by the Lutheran church, and by all 
her soundest theolegians. The incorporation of both these 
documents into the Form of Concord, is sufficient evidence of 
the assurance, of the great body of the Lutheran church, as 
to the entire agreement of these two Confessions. But the 
fact is, that Lutherans never seem to have had any doubt up- 
on this subject: it was only the enemies of the church, Ro- 
manists, Zwinglians or Calvinists, who suggested difficulties. 
And to all these objections, the defenders of the church re- 
plicd with the greatest promptness and decision. Thus Calov, 
in his Introduction to the Symbolical Books,* gives the state 
of the controversy as follows: “Do the Smalkald Articles 
derogate from the authority of the Augsburg Confession 2” 
which he answers in the negative, giving as his authority, 
“the Preface to these Articles,” which, says he, ‘‘shows that 
the Smalkald Articles explain the Augsburg—so also the 
history of the Augsburg Confession.” In like manner he 
gives a negative answer to the question, “Are the Samlkald 
Articles diametrically opposed to the Augsburg Confession, 
and do they contain doctrines plainly contrary thereto?” 
Ie also answers in the same way, the question, “whether the 
article on the Mass, as here set forth by Luther, is inconsis- 
tient with the twenty-fourth article of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion?” But surely it never occurred to this profound theg- 
logian, whilst thus answering the cavils of Romanists and 
other opponents, of his day, that these identical objections to 


* Pp. 174, 830, ete. 
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the confessions of the church would, three hundred years af- 
terwards, be brought forward by men bearing the name of 
Lutherans ! 

It is worthy of notice, that whilst the “Platform” and its 
defense, which we are now considering, both maintain in 
broad and general terms, that ““Luther and his coadjutors still | 
further changed their views on some subjects in that Confes- 
sion,” they do not make the slightest effort to prove this in 
reference ‘to anything, except. ‘the mass.” The reason of 
this doubtless is, that they could not find the shadow of evi- 
dence in regard to any other point. It was also only by de- 
grees that they could make up their minds to take ‘their pre- 
sent position in regard to the mass. The ‘Platform’ does 
not directly charge upon the Augsburg Confession, “the ap- 
proval” of the Romish doctrine “of the Mass,” but only “of 
the ceremonies of the Mass,” and those who charged this up- 
on the Platform, were at first represented as slandering that 
document by such a statement of its position. But the book 
before us comes out more boldly, and devotes its longest 
chapter (V. pp. 63 to 96) tothe argument of this point. 
Here also, the author at first approaches his subject. very 
charily, denies that the ‘‘Platform’’ charges the Confession 
with anything more than an “approval of the ceremonies of 
the Mass,” but finally comes to the conclusion, that the Augs- 
burg Confession uses the term ‘Mass,’ in what he calls “its 
Specific sense’ (p. 91) which he defines (p. 70) as “that long 
ceremonial, including the consecration of the elements, eleva- 
tion of the host, and self-communion of the priest, as an of- 
fering of the body of Christ a sacrifice for the sins of the 
living and the dead, which preceded the distribution of the 
sacrament to the people.” This ceremony, it is asserted, the 
Augsburg Confession approves and pr oposes to retain! And 
yet, in the very same breath, our author is compelled to con- 
fess that “what the Romanists considered as the essential 
doctrine of the mass, viz: its bemg a sacrifice of Christ, of- 
fered by the pricst, and its being offered by him for others 
than himself, either living or dead, and its being performed 
at any other time, or for any other purpose than as a prepa- 
rative for sacramental communion, the Confession rejects |” 
This doctrine, it is admitted, the Confession rejects, “but the 
outward rite’ it professes to retain. And yet, in the premi- 
ses by which he endeavors to establish this conclusion, our 
author himself tells us (p. 71) that Luther, in his “method 
for conducting christian mass,” published in 1523, and serv- 
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ing as the model for public service in the Protestant church, 
until the delivery of the Augsburg Confession,” rejected such 
portions of the Romish mass as he thought wrong;” how 
then could the confessors at Augsburg say that they approved 
of this ceremony, and retained it ? 

But the sophistry of this self-contrdictory argument, is 
most clearly exhibited by the first three sentences of the very 
article of the Confession here assailed. We there read:— 
“Our churches are falsely accused of abolishing the mass. 
For the mass is retained among us, and is celebrated with the 
greatest reverence. Nearly all the usual ceremonies are also 
retained.”* Here a clear distinction is made between the 
Mass and its ceremonies, and whilst it is positively asserted 
that the mass itself is retained, it is admitted that its ceremo- 
nies were somewhat changed. ‘This is exactly the opposite of 
the position taken by our author, who maintains that the cer- 
emonies were retained, whilst the substance or doctrine of the 
mass was rejegted. Of course, they speak of the scriptural, 
not the Romish mass. 

The great point aimed at by our author, is to establish a 
distinction between the terms “Mass” and “Hucharist,” or 
“TLord’s Supper,” and to prove that the term “Mass” in the 
Augsburg Confession, designates the Romish ceremony, and 
not the Protestant sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. This 
we shall first refute out of the Augsburg Confession itself, 
and then glance at his other authorities. 

It is said (p. 83) that “Melanchthon, in translating the 
Latin original into German, always renders the Latin term 
for mass (missa) by the German term messe (mass); whereas, 
if he had used the Latin term in its more general sense, in 
Art. XXIV, he would, at least sometimes, have translated it 
Eucharist or Lord’s Supper. But so fay as we have examined 
the word mass (messe) is always employed in this article, 
where the German is a translation of the Latin.” It is to 
be regretted that our author did not examine this subject more 
carefully than he here professes to have done, as he could 
not, in that event, have failed to perceive that Melanchthon, 
or his translator, has here done the very thing which he him- 
self admits would have shown that the terms “Mass” and 
“Lord’s Supper,” “Eucharist,” or “Sacrament,” are synotty- 
mous or convertible terms. ‘Thus in the fifth paragraph of 
this Art. XXIV., the Latin reads: “Quare mssa instituta 
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est,” (wherefore the mass was instituted) whilst the German 
is, ‘So ist das heilige Sacrament eingesetzt” (the Holy Sacra- 
ment was instituted). And a little further on, it is said in 
the Latin, ‘““Hst igitur ad hoc facienda missa,’’* which the 
German renders, “‘Derhalben fordert dies. Sacrament Glau- 
- ben.” Now it is well known that neither Luther nor Me- 
lanchthon made two sacraments, one of the Mass, and the 
other of the Lord’s Supper. Neither of them would, there-_ 
‘fore, have thought of calling a mere ceremony a sacrament, 
so that it is evident that no other sacrament than that of the 
Lord’s Supper, can here be meant. The terms “Mass” and 
“Sacrament,” or the Lord’s Supper are, therefore, evidently 
convertible terms. 

But still more plainly we are told in the following para- 
graph that the Mass is nothing else than the “Oommunion,” 
by which term we also designate the Lord’s Supper. 

“Inasmuch now as the Mass is not a sacrifice for others, 
living or dead, for the taking away of their sins, but is to be 
a communion in which the priest and others receive the sa- 
crament for themselves: this custom is observed by us, that 
our holidays, as also at other times, if communicants are pre- 
sent, mass is held, and those who desire it commune.’ + Ob- 
serve how positively and diametrically this is opposed to our’ 
author’s statements: he says that the Mass was that ceremo- 
ny which preceded the communion; the Confession says that 
the mass is the communion, and that if no communicants are 
present, there is no mass. But the Latin text puts the case 
still more strongly. In this, the seventh paragraph of the 
article upon the Mass, commences with the sentence: “But 
Christ commands us to do it in remembrance of him’ (Luke 
22: 19), which are, of. course, the words of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, and: being applied to the Mass, show that 
it was regarded as the same thing. 

This view is abundantly confirmed by the Apology, which 
is, of course, the very highest authority for the determination 
of the meaning of the Confession. Having been written at 
the same time, and by the same person, words are undoubt- 
edly used in the same sense. A few instances will here suf- 
fice. The Latin text of the seventh paragraph of the chapter 
“On the Mass,” here says: “For we have shown in our Con- 
fession that the Lord’s Supper (Coena Domini) does not con- 


* Miiller’s Symb. Buecher, p. 53 
7See the German text of the Confession as ahove. 
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fer grace ex opere operato.”’ But here the contemporaneous 
German translation renders the phrase “Coena Domini,” 
“das Abendmahl oder die Messe” (Lord’s Supper or Mass). 
Again (p. 222 of Miiller’s Ed.) we have this passage in the 
German text: “And we have no great objection to any one’s 
applying this to the ceremonies of the Mass, if he do not say 
that the mere ceremony reconciles to God ex opere operato. 
For as we call preaching a sacrifice of praise, so the ceremo- 
ny. of the Lord’s Supper may be a sacrifice of praise.’’ And 
a little further on, in the same paragraph (on p. 256) the 
phrase Coena Domini (Lord’s Supper) is again translated, 
“Messe oder Abendmaht” (Mass or Lord’s Supper). 

There are at least a half dozen other places in which the 
Apology either speaks of the Mass and the Lord’s Supper as 
equivalent to each other, or gives the phrase ‘Mass or Lord’s 
Supper” as the translation of the Latin “Coena Domini’ 
(Lord’s Supper); but we can only refer to the placesin which 
they are found in Miiller’s edition of the Symbolicall Books: 
the first and the last paragraphs on page 257 ; last paragraph 
on page 259; page 263, next to last paragraph; page 264, 
71,72. On page 269, 94, 95, occurs the passage, “but we 
object to the performance of the Lord’s Supper for the dead,” 
instead of the usual phrase “Mass for the dead.” In a word, 
we might almost think that the Apology had been careful to 
translate the phrase “‘Coena Domini,” ‘Mass or Lord’s Sup- 
per,’ inorder to nullify our author’s criticism about “and” 
and “or” (pp. 83 and 84), and to fulfil his demand that “af 
he had used the Latin term in its more general sense in Art. 
XXIV, he would at least sometimes have translated it eucha- 
rist or Lord’s Supper” (see p. 88). : 

These passages, we think, prove beyond all doubt that the 
Augsburg Confession, and its legitimate and authorized expo- 
sition, the Apology, regard the terms Mass, Lord’s Supper, 
Sacrament and Eucharist, as synonymous, and that there is 
no foundation whatever for our author’s argument to the con- 
trary. 

Much less is there any ground for believing that this Arti- 
cle favors what we now properly designate as “the Romish 
Mass.”’ On the contrary, 2 7s the design of this twenty- 
fourth article to protest against this very doctrine, and this 
is the reason why we have herea second article on the Lord’s 
Supper. Every tyro in church history and theology, ought 
to know that the Augsburg Confession is divided into two 
parts, the first of which is positive, giving a plain statement 
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of the doctrines which they believe, and the second negative, 
and setting forth the corruptions and abuses of both doctrine 
and practice which they reject. Hence various subjects are 
taken up twice. Thus we have two articles (XI and XXV) 
with the same title, “of Confession; two (VII and VIII) 


“of the Church;” three with titles and matter very little dif-———__ 


fering; XIV, “of church government ;’’ XV, “of church or- 
dinances, and XXVIII, “of church power.” So that there 
is nothing peculiar in the fact that we here find the same 
number of articles relating to the Lord’s Supper, namely, the 
Tenth, on “the, Lord’s Supper ;” the Twenty-second, or 
“both kinds in the Sacrament,” and the Twenty-fourth, on 
“The Mass,’’ where it would be just as reasonable to say that 
“Sacrament” meant something different from the “Lord’s 
Supper,” as that “Mass” does. But it is the evident inten- 
tion of this twenty-fourth article to point out the abuses of 
the Lord’s Supper, practiced under this name. ‘lo remove 
prejudice, the protestants commence by declaring their rever- 
ence for the solemn ceremony and ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper or Mass, and give the assurance that they have no 
intention of abolishing it. But they do not deny that they 
had made various changes in the prevalent mode of its cele- 
bration, although they put this in the gentlest terms possible. ~ 
“Nearly all the usual ceremonies are retained ;” “public cer- 
emonies, for the most part similar to those in general use, are 
preserved.”* But they very strongly and decidediy condemn 
the existing practice of the church of Rome. Thus they say, 
‘“masmuch as the Mass has been abused in varions ways— 
nor are the bishops ignorant of thése abuses—that the Mass 
isregarded as an atonement for actual sins—a sacrifice for 
the living and the dead—and Masses are multiplied for pur- 
poses of gain.” These are some of the abuses which the 


‘endeavored to reform. But in this they maintain that they 


had the sanction, both of scripture and of the purer ages of 
the church: “Christ,” say they, “commands to do this in re- 
membrance of him’ (Luke 22: 19), “the Mass as celebrated 
by us, has the example of the church, as shown by scripture 
and the fathers; we have only abolished unnecessary Masses 
and priestmasses’ (Pfarrmessen—in which the priest alone 
communes). Hence it is plain that neither the ceremonies, 
nor the Mass here retained, are those of the corrupt church 


* Latin text. 
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of .Rome, as existing either at the time of. the Reformation, 
or in our day; but where the church of Rome is appealed to, 
itis expressly declared to be the Rome of early days, not the 
modern Babylon.* In a word, it was the avowed object of 
the Reformers to free the Mass from its corruptions, and re- 
store the celebration of the Lord’s Supper to its primitive 
purity. 

So much for the teachings of the Confession itself, on this 

joint. Let us now show, as briefly as possible, the sense in 
which Luther and his cotemporaries use the term Mass in 
their private writings. 

In 1520, ten years before the presentation of the Augsburg 
Confession, Luther wrote that most celebrated of all his pro- 
ductions—* On the Babylonish Captivity,” the object of 
which was, to show how Rome had corrupted the sacraments, 
which he declares that she thus held captive. Here having 
maintained that the cup should be restored to the laity, and 
refuted the idea of transubstantiation, he proceeds to show 
the true nature of the Lord’s Supper as follows: ‘‘oF THE 
SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR. In the first place, that we may 
attain a true and free knowledge of this sacrament, we must, 
above all things, be careful to separate from its primitive and 
simple institution, everything that has been added to it by 
human zeal and passion, such as robes, ornaments, hymns, 
prayers, music, tapers, and all that pomp of visible things. 
Let us, thei, turn our eyes and minds to Christ’s pure insti- 
tution alone, placing before us nothing but the very word of 
Christ himself, by which he established, and perfected, and 
commended this sacrament to us. For in that word, and in 
nothing else, is contained the power, nature and whole sub- 
stance of the Mass. All other things are human inventions, 
appendages to the word of God, without which the Mass can 
be very “well celebr. ated, and. continue to exist. But the 
words of Christ, in which he instituted this sacrament, are as 
follows: ‘But as they were eating, Jesus took bread,” ete. . 
Let it therefore stand first and infallibly, that THE MASS OR 
SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR is the testament of Christ, which 
when dying, he left behind him, to be distributed to those 
who are faithful to him.’’} 

Here we have Luther’s definition of the Mass, than which 
a stronger contrast to Dr. Schmucker’s, or more positiye con= 


* See the Epilogue at the close of Art. XXT. 
+ Lutheri Opera Latina Tom. II. 9f. 279. Jenae 1557. 
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tradiction of the sense in which he declares Luther to have 
used the term, could not be well given. Not only does he 
use the expression “Mass on Sacrament of the Altar,” but 
he likewise declares that the “‘ceremonies,”’ in which Dr. §S. 
makes it entirely to consist, have nothing whatever to do with 
its essence. It is also well known that in this celebrated 
work (“The Babylonish Captivity’) Luther attacks and re- 
jects nearly all of the Romish corruptions of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, including Zransubstantiation, the Sacrifice, merit de- 
rived from it, opus operatum, and the like. Such were his ' 
views just ten years before the delivery of the Augsburg 
Confession, in which it is absurd to suppose that he would 
consent that anything different should be placed, as we find 
that instead of receding from these views, he became contin- 
ually more and more decided in their, maintenance. 
Altogether accordant with this are the views embodied in 
Luther’s “Formula for Mass and Communion,” written in 
1523, and in which Dr. Schmucker insists (pp. 70, 71) thata 
broad distinction is drawn between the two. On the contrary, 
we here find the strongest proof that they are identical. Thus 
in the first paragraph, we find thislanguage: “For wecannot - 
deny this, that masses and the communion of bread and 
wine are a rite divinely instituted by Christ himself, which ' 
was, at first, observed under Christ himself, and then under’ 
the apostles, most simply and piously, and without any addi- 
tions ;”* where they are spoken of together as one rite. And 
upon the same page he proceeds to say: “In this book we 
omit saying that the Mass is not a sacrifice or work of a sac- 
rifice, which we have elsewhere abundantly shown. Let us 
understand it as a Sacrament or testament, or, as the Latins 
say, benediction, or the Greeks Hucharist, or the table of the 
Lord, or the Lord’s Supper, or the memory of the Lord, or 
_the Communion, or whatever pious name you please to use, 
only let it not be polluted with the title of a sacrifice or a 
work (meritorious), and let us exhibit the rite as we think it 
ought to be performed.”+ How Luther could more plainly’ 


* Missas et communionem panis et vini riéum esse a Christo divinitus 
institutum, ete.—Luth. Op. Il, 589-595. 

+“Verum hoc libro dicere omittimus, missam non esse sacrificium seu 
opus sacrificantis, quod alias abunde docuimus. Apprehendamus eam 
ut sacramentum seu testamentum, seu benedictionem Latine, Eucharis- 
tiam Greece, vel mensam Domini, vel coenam Domini, vel memoriam 
Domini, vel communionem, vel quocumque nomine pio placet, modo sac- 
rificii aut operis titulo non polluatur, et ritum monstremus, quo visum 
est nobis illa uti.” Contrast this denial of the sacrificial ‘character of 
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tellus that he uses the terms Mass, Sacrament, Eucharist, 
Lord's Supper and Communion as synonymous, we are at a 
loss to imagine. 

But two circumstances have here created difficulty in the 
minds of those who are not familiar with Luther’s style, which 
abounds in what rhetoricians call hendiadys, or the use of 
two words in the same case, where the ordinary comeing 
would put them in different cases; the first is, that the phrase 
“Mass and Communion” is employed as though two ee rent 
services were to be’ considered, and the other that after hay- 
ing spoken of the Mass in general, he considers the commu- 
nion of the congregation more particularly.’ Now that the 
first objection has no weight, is shown by the fact, that in 
Luther’s Latin works (Jena 1557) the title at the head is from 
beginning to end, “Formula Missae” (Formula for Mass”) 
except in one instance (f. 590), where it reads “Formula Mis- 
sae sew Com.” (Formula for Mass ov Communion.”) As to 
the division of the subject, the first part treats of the subject 
in general, and of the priest’s duties im its administration ; 
the second part, of the qualifications and procedure of the 
communicants. That the Mass here embraces the communion 
of the congregation, is shown by the sixth point, which is as 
follows: ‘Then let him both take the Communion himself, 
and administer it to the people.’”’* So also, 4 in the second 
part, when speaking of the Communion of the people (on f. 
591) he employs the term “Mass,” thus: “Again, when Mass 
is celebrated, those who are about to commune should stand 
together, apart from the rest, in one body.” 

It may be, also, that Luther’ employed the phraseology 
“Mass and Communion,” in order to distinguish this service 
from the private Mass, in which the priest alone communed, 
which he cgnsidered as one of the abuses of the Mass, and 
against which he had, in the preceding year (1522), written 
his well .known treatise, ‘On the <Abrogation of Private 
Mass.” But even this Mass was only a perversion of the 
Lord’s Supper, as is evident from the second part of Luther’s 
discussion, where he speaks “of the words of the Mass,” 
which he cites from the three Evangelists, and from St. Paul 
(1 Cor. 11) according to the words of the institution, in re- 


the Mass-with Moller’s view, in his “Symbolism,” p. 315, where its sac- 
rificial character.is the essence of the Mass. 


* Ubi supra f. 590. 
{De Abroganda Missa privata. Jiuth. Op. Lat. IL. 465—494, 
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gard to which he says (f.474): ‘We shall now, in the second 
place, after our wars, show the same thing by peaceful proofs, 
and quietly building upon the foundation just laid, adapting 
our language to our object, shall treat of the Mass itself, in 
reliance, not as the priests of Satan do, upon our own words, 


but only upon those of God. Wherefore let us hear the in- | 


stitution of the Mass from the beginning, and the words of 
its institutor. But they are as follows: The first is in Mat- 
thew 26: “But as they were eating,” &c. In accordance 
with these views, adverse to all private masses, he commences 

the second part of his ‘“Formula,’”’ which might be called his 
~ “Manual for the celebration of Mass,’’ with the following 
statement: “So much for the Mass and service. of the minis- 
ter or bishop. Now we shall speak of the ceremony of ad- 
ministering the communion to the people, on account of which 
chiefly that supper of the Lord was instituted, and is called 
by that name.” Here he evidently means to say that the 
communion of the congregation was the great object for which 
the Mass was instituted, as is also further evident from what 
he immediately adds: ‘For as it is most absurd for a minister 
of the word to be so foolish as to proclaim the word where no 
one is present as a hearer, and to cry aloud to himself alone, 
amid rocks and woods, or in the vacant air, so it is most per- 
yerse if the ministers prepare the public supper of the Lord 
where there are no guests to eat and drink, and they who 
ought to minister to others, eat and drink alone, in an empty 
hall, and at a vacant table. Wherefore if we would truly fol- 
low the example of Christ, no private Mass should be left in 
the church, unless this infirmity also should be tolerated for a 
season.” Here, again, Luther most pointedly condemns that 
which Dr. 8. represents him as establishing, viz: a service or 
Mass separate and distinct from the Communion. And he 
does the same thing in his letter to Lazarus Spangler in 1528, 
where he says that ‘all masses at which there are no commu- 
nicants, should be absolutely omitted ;” that is to say, the 
Mass and the Communion service are the same thing, and, as 
a matter of course, there should be no service where there are 
no communicants. But if the two things were entirely dis- 


tinct, as Dr. 8. represents, there could have been no reason: 


why the one should not be performed without the other. We 
are therefore surprised that Dr. S. does not see this manifest 
bearing of the. several passages of this kind which he cites 
from Luther in his book, pp. 71—73. 
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Still clearer is this in regard to the passage quoted from 
the “Exhortation to the Sacrament,” where Luther says, “I 
make neither the Mass nor the Sacrament a sacrifice, but the 
remembrance of Christ,” where, instead of any antithesis, 
we find both repr esented as sig gnifying the same. thing, viz: 
“the remembrance of Christ.” 

But this fact ought to put an end to all controversy as to 
Luther’s views of the identity of the Mass and the Lord’s 
Supper: in 1519 he delivered a “Sermon on. the Sacrament 
of the Altar,’* in which this passage occurs: “Above all 
things,.we must most carefully remember the words in which 
Christ instituted this Saer ament, as follows: “Our Lord Je- 
sus in the night in which he was betrayed, took bread, and 
when he had given thanks, brake it and gave it to his disci- 
ples, saying, take eat,” etc. But in his treatise “‘on the ab- 
rogation of private. Mass,’ "+ written two years afterwards, he 
quotes this same passage “of ser ipture, in order to explain the 
institution of the Mass thus: ‘‘Wherefore let us hear the 
words of the institution of the Mass. But they are these: 
“But as they were eating, Jesus took bread,” ete. Christ is 
thus represented as instituting both the Lord’s Supper and 
the Mass, in the same language, at the same time and place, 
and that Luther regards them as identical, is as little to be 
doubted as that he has thus expressed himself. 

How then are we to understand Luther, where in the Sone 
cald Articles (II) he says, “That the Mass in the papacy is 
the greatest and most horrible abomination.” Plainly he 
means, as he also says, the papal doctrine of the Mass,” 
which the Augsburg Confession also distinctly rejects, when 
it protests against the abuses of the Mass in the second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth paragraphs of the Article upon that 
subject, which also contain the substance of what Luther says 
in the Smalcald Article. 

We have already shown by our quotations from the Apol- 
ogy, how Melanchthon used the term Mass. But the follow- 
ing extract from the seventeenth article of his “Synopsis,” 
pr ‘epared at the request of Valdez, the Secretary of Charles 
V., as some say, for the personal satisfaction of the emperor, 
and bearing the date of June 18 (just a week before the de- 
livery of the Augsburg Confession) is so plain and pointed, as 
almost to super sede the necessity for all further proof or illus- 
tration: “Of the Mass.” We, mm accordanceywith the sacred 


* Opera Lat. I., 347. 
7 Ibid. IL, 475, 
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scriptures, name that rite most simply the Lord’s Supper, 
according to 1 Cor. 11, not only because those words of Paul 
confirm our views, but because the learning of antiquity sup- 
ports us in such language, where we read that it was. custom- 
ary that in every church, Mass should be celebrated, in which 
mass the presbyter gave those who desired it, the true body 
and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, to-eat and to drink... . 
Some of the ancients called this rite “cyanny’’ (the love-feast) 
“because this union is, as it were, a pledge of mutual love 
among the pious, and because formerly loaves of bread, and 
similar things, were brought for distribution to the poor. Fi- 
nally, we celebrate Masses, not that they may be empty, vain 
and ridiculous spectacles, but that in such meetings the sa- 
crament of the true body and blood of Christ may be admin- 
istered and distributed according to his direction and com- 
mand.’ Here also we have another article (the sixth) “On 
the use of the Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ,” 
where, after having stated the nature and design of the sa- 
crament, he adds: ‘This use is manifestly changed and per- 
verted in the Papal Mass and Canon.”* 

So also the following “judgment of Philip Melanchthon, 
written at Augsburg in the month of July 1530,” and con- 
tained in the second yolume of Coelestin’s History, p. 278, is” 
so clear as scarcely to require a word of comment. ‘Only 
five views,’ says he, ‘can be entertained in.regard to the 
Mass: ... The first view is, that the Lord’s Supper is a feast 
established among christians.... The second is not very 
different from this, namely, that the Supper was instituted as 
a mark of their profession, whereby christians may be dis- 
tinguished from others. ... The third view is that of Luther, 
which I also regard as most accordant with the truth, that 
the Supper was instituted, not that we might there offer the 
body of Christ, but that something may be offered to us, that 
is to say, that it may be a sacrament,” &c. 

Here we find Melanchthon using the terms Mass and Lord’s 
Supper as perfect equivalents for each other, and there is not 
a syllable to be found in any of his writings of this period, 
that does not show that he regarded the Mass and the Com- 
munion as inseparable. 

As to the Lord’s Supper and the Mass being separately 
mentioned by Melanchthon, it is no evidence of diver sity in 
the two things, any more than the separate mention of the 
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Lord’s Supper and the two kinds in the Lord’s Supper; they 
are only different aspects of the same subject. It was agreed 
upon all sides, that the Lord’s Supper was to be observed, but 
what was the nature of tlie Lord’s Supper, whether bread and 
wine should both be distributed to the communicants, when 
and where, and with what ceremonies this rite should be per- 
formed, were all different questions. It was to the last of 
these, namely, how the Lord’s Supper should be dispensed, 
that the discussions under the head of the Mass related.— 
The Romanists maintained that it was enough for the priest 
alone to take the Eucharist; that he might administer it to 
himself, either in public or in private ; and that an atonement 
was thus made for sin, and grace conferred upon any ore to 
whom the priest chose to apply it. The Protestants, on the 
contrary, insisted that the Mass should always be public, and — 
that it must be participated in by others besides the priest— 
that it was a communion of the members of the church with 
each other, as well as with Christ, and that for the priest 
alone to participate in it, was utterly subversive of its design, 
and inconsistent with its nature. Thus there were three great 
questions to be answered in regard to the Lord’s Supper :— 
First, what is its nature? Secondly, is it to be administered 
to the laity in both kinds, that is to say, with the two ele- 
ments of bread and wine? And thirdly, is it proper for the 
priest to celebrate it in private, and to confine its participa- 
tion to himself alone? This last was the great question dis- 
cussed under the head of the Mass, in regard to the ceremo- 
nies of which, the Protestants were but little concerned. The 
great point with them was, shall we allow the Lord’s Supper 
to be entirely taken away from the people, or shall we insist 
upon the public nature of this service, as a communion of the 
whole congregation of the faithful? This, and questions 
growing out of this, were the points discussed under the title 
of the Mass. By the invention of transubstantiation, the 
cup had been taken away from the people, and by another 
application of the same doctrine, namely, that the priest, by 
receiving the elements thus changed into the body and blood 
of Christ, offered a sacrifice and “made an atonement for the 
sins of the living and the dead, they were preparing to take 
away the other clement also. 

Hence Melanchthon employs the language so inaccurately 
translated, and so irrelevantly quoted by Dr. 8. on page 78 
of the book before us, which should read as follows: ‘That 
the Mass is not a work which, applied to others, can merit 
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for them grace ex opere operato, but the Lord’s Supper is, as 
the whole church confesses, a sacrament through which grace 
is offered to the recipient, and which the recipient does not 
attain ex opere operato, but through faith, if he believes that 
grace and the remission of sins are there offered to him.”’* 
Here “Mass” and “Lord’s Supper’ are evidently the same 
thing, the contrast lying not in these terms, but in “merit” 
and “grace,” “works’’ and “faith.” 

In short, the Augsburg Confession and Apology, Luther 
and Melanchthon, in the Smalkald Articles, and in their oth- 
er writings, use the term “‘Mass”’ just as all other writers of 
that period do. What that usage was, is sufficiently set forth 
by George Major, who, in a work written in 1557, and sanc- 
tioned by a preface from Melanchthon, thus expresses him- 
self: “The Mass is the office in which the minister administers 
and dispenses the sacrament to others.... That such a.dis- 
tribution is the Mass, the institution itself testifies. .... In 
Basil’s time the Mass was nothing else than the communion.” 
Or if we wish the highest authority i in the theology of the 
Lutheran church, we may take that of Gerhard: «The Latin 
writers everywhere repeat these Greek appellations, calling 
the Holy Supper Eucharist. .... They call it also the sacra- 
ment of the altar. They employ, moreover, the term Mass. 
The true Mass is that sacred office of divine worship in which 
the Eucharist is consecrated and distributed.” 

That this usage is not peculiar to Lutheran writers, is wgll 
known. Bucer, Calvin, Turretin, the great Reformers of the 
church of England, as well as of the continent, all employ 
the term Mass: in the same way, as synonymous with the 
Lord’s Supper. So well established is this fact,’that Dr. 
Hook, one of the most recent English writers, in his “Church 
Dictionary” thus defines the Mass: “Zhe Mass, from signi- 
fying the church service in general, came at length to signify 
the communion service in par ticular, and so that that most 
emphatically came to be called Mass.” 

Tn view of all these facts, we must be allowed to express 
our surprise that our, author has been willing to risk, we will 
not say the peace of the church, but even his theological re- 
putation, inso desperate an attempt as that of contradicting 
all christian antiquity, and all the theology of the Reforma- 
tion, in regard to the use of the term Mass. We can readily 


* See ,the original in Coclestin IT. 68. 
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understand how an English or an American divine might fall 
into sucha mistake, but how one trained in the Lutheran 
church, familiar with its church usages, and having as house- 
hold words, its great theological names, Chemnitz, Hutter, 
Gerhard, Carpzoy, Calov, Quenstedt and Buddeus, ‘should so 
mistake facts, and be led into a position so utterly untenable, 
we are at a loss to conceive. But certainly it does seem to 
us almost too absurd for argument, that this doctrine of the 
Romish Mass should have been in the Augsburg Confession, 
and yet neither Luther nor Melanchthon, nor any of the 
mighty host of Lutheran divines who have adorned the annals, 
and sustained the honor of the church for more than three 
centuries, have known anything about it. For our part, we 
shall certainly remain content to believe with them that there 
is nothing either of the Romish Mass or of its ceremonies, in 
this most ; glorious symbol of our church. 

Having “found our author so unsafe and unsatisfactory a 
guide in regard to the main point which he labors to estab- 
ish, it is scarcely worth while to go into a\minute examina- 
tion of his other positions. In regard tothese we have much 
to say, for there is scarcely a single position which he as- 
sumes, that is not radically unsound, or that does not do gross 
and glaring injustice, either to the person, the doetrine, or 
the church (Lutheran) which he assails. Bat a few brief il- 
Justrations of our meaning must suffice. 

Of this injustice, perhaps no one has more reason to com- 
plain (but he is fortunately beyond the “rabies theologorum’”’ 
from which he so earnestly pre ayed to be delivered) than “the 
great schoolmaster of Germany,” the bosom. friend of Luther, 
the gentle Melanchthon. Assailed with the fiercsst invectives 
during his lifetime, and even after his death, for making so 
many concessions to the Reformed, or extreme Protestant 
party, he is here denounced for having sacrificed the Refor- 

mation to the Romanists. He is repr esented as haying made 
such concessions, and so altered the Augsburg Confession, 
that Luther was deeply dissatisfied, not to 1 say disgusted with 
him. But no representations could be more groundless—of 
which this is sufficient proof—During all this time he was in 
constant correspondence with Luther, consulted him at every 
step, and enjoyed his unabated confidence, both then and 
throughout his life; in proof of which, we might cite scores, 
if not hundreds of Luther’s letters. But we shall content 
ourselves with a single citation. After all these rumors of 
concessions, weakness, treachery and the like,.on the part of 
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Melanchthon, Luther thus writes to him on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1530: “Grace and peace in the Lord. It seems to 
me an age since you last wrote tome that the conference was 
at anend.... I begin to grow sick with the long delay of 
your return.... But, what I had almost forgotten, I beg 
you, my dear Philip, not to trouble yourself with the judg- 
ments of those who either say or write that you have yielded 
too much to the Papists. For some of our friends must needs 
be weak, whose ways and weakness you should endure, unless 
you would despise Paul, according to Rom. 15: 1.* So much 
for those who seek to embroil Luther and Melanchthon, All 
such attempts were fruitless during their lifetime, and now 
that they have rested together for nearly three centuries, we 
do not think that even the ashes, and much less the blessed 
spirits of those noble martyrs, will be disturbed. 

In regard to private Confession and Absolution, the repre- 
sentations of the book before us are more reasonable, and 
less destitute of foundation. But even here, great injustice 
is done to the Confession, and positions of a most dangerous 
character are taken. First, no adequate idea of private con- 
fession, as approved by the Augsburg Confession, is given, 
inasmuch as attention is not directed to the fact that it was 
designed for enlightening the ignorant and consoling the dis- 
turbed and anxious conscience, as is sufficiently set forth In 
the Confession and Apology, but more particularly explained 
in Luther’s “Brief Admonition to Confession,” commogly 
given as an appendix to the Larger Catechism. 

Secondly, its voluntary character, though admitted, is not 
properly considered. That this puts it in its true position of | 
pastoral care and conversation with individuals, in regard’ to 
their spiritual condition, is evident. What faithful minister 
does not desire to converse with his people in regard to the 
state of their souls, to awaken the careless, to. reclaim back- 
sliders, and to give the consolations and assurance of the gos- 
pel to the weak and humble, though doubting believer? Who 
will say that the minister; the pastor shall not converse pri- 
vately with any one, and especially with the members of his 
flock who feel the burden of sin upon their souls, and who 
dare say that he shall not announce the certainty of God’s 


-* De Wette Luther’s Briefe, IV. 162. We must here also express our 
surprise at Dr. Schmucker’s translation of a passage in Melanchthon’s 
letter to Campegius, p. 52, where he renders “reverenter. colimus,’ we 
reverently pledge obedience,” instead of “we sincerely respect.” Here 
also he appears to be misled by a German translation. 
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forgiveness to the penitent and believing? But this is all 
that is included in Private Confession and Absolution. 

Thirdly, the fact is not considered that the forms of Con- 
fession and Absolution are a matter of church discipline, and 
may, therefore, according to Lutheran principles, be changed 
and regulated according to circumstances. 

Fourthly, the impression is conyeyed that the minister 
here professes to forgive sin in his own name, or by his own 
power. (see pp. 104—106), than which nothing could be more 
unjust, alike to the letter and to the spirit of the chureh and 
her Confessions. The Reformation itself started with the 
contradiction of this error. The fifth and sixth. propositions 
in Luther’s memorable “Winety-five Theses,” which were the 
first blast of the trumpet of the Reformation, *declare :— 
5. “The Pope neither wishes nor ts able to remit any pun- 
ishiment of sin, except that which he has imposed of his own 
pleasure and that of the canons.” 6. “The Pope cannot 
yemit any sin, except declaratively, and by expressing his 
approbation of God's remission of the same.”* Of course, 
if the Pope cannot forgive sin personally, or by his own pow- 
er, much less can the priest or minister.. So Sylvester Prie- 
rias understood the “matter when, in opposition to these pro- 
positions of Luther, he said: “Not only the Pope, but every 
priest remits sins officially and ministerially.”+ Such a doe- 
trine, the worst form of the opus operatum, would haye been 
utterly subversive of the great doctrine of Justification by 
faith alone, and it is utterly out of the question to suppose 
that any part of the Confession can. favor it. Nor do the 

‘qjuotations from the “Form of Confession’ conyey such an 
idea. When the minister there asks, “‘believest thou-that my 
forgiveness is God’s forgiveness ?’”’ he simply means. to say, 
“do you believe that the forgiveness which I offer is God’s 
forgiveness,” the person confessing being taught to request 
the minister not to “forgive his sins,” but to “announce to 
him’’ the divine forgiveness. .At the same time are we free 
to say, that we object to this form of Confession (which is no 
part of our Confession of faith), as unsuitable to the present 
state of christian society and life, and moreover, liable to be ~ 
misunderstood. Z 

Fifthly, the position taken (pp. 103—106) that the forgive- 
ness of sinis not to be announced to individuals, or that the 


* Luther Opera Latina I, fol. II, b. 
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penitent and believing are not to be assured of the free and 
full.pardon of their sins, is utterly subversive of the gospel, 

and of the ministerial office. For what is the gospel but the 
announcement of grace, the favor of God, and the forgiveness 
of sins through our Lord Jesus Christ? And of what value 
is the gospel to a penitent soul, if the minister cannot assure 
it in answer to. its anxious inquiry, ‘What must I do to be 
saved?’ that faith in Christ is the pledge of its salvation? 
And it is a most startling announcement, that no individual 
is to be assured of his salvation, that not “even the inspired 
apostles, in a single instance, undertook to announce the par- 
don of sin to any individual personally |’ Wow then are we 
to understand Peter’s first sermon in Acts 2: 88, where, in 
answer to the question, ‘Men and brethren what shall we 
do?” he replies, “‘Repent and be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall: receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Did he not 
thus assure every one whom he baptized, individually, of the 
remission of his sins? And so when Philip baptized the eu- 
nuch (Acts 8: 38), he undoubtedly gave him the same indi- 
vidual and personal assurance, when he baptized him for the 
remission of his sins. Such a system robs the ministry of 
its richest consolations, and consigns souls mourning under: 
the burthen of sin, to the most wretched uncertainty. But 
we only call public attention to this new doctrine, not propos: 
ing to examine it any further at this time. 

Not the least unreasonable part of this unreasonable assault 
upon the Augsburg Confession, and this elaborate fanlt-find- 
ing with it, is that which relates to the so called «hristian 
Sabbath,” or divine institution of the Lord’s Day. Tor, in 
the first ‘place, the Augsburg Confession does not professedly 
discuss this subject, does not make an article of faith of it, 
one way or the other, and should not, therefore, be held. re- 

‘sponsible for the opinions of its adherents , in regard to it.— 
Reference is only made incidentally to the subject, under the 
twenty-cighth article, which relates to “Ecclesiastical Power.’ 

The greater part. of ‘the article is directed against traditions, 
and it is. only incidentally stated, in regard to the. Sabbath, 
that the Bishops have no power to change the Decalogue, to 
transfer the Sabbath from one day to another, or to burthen 
the conscience with their ceremonial arrangements.. But when 
it is said “that the ordinance concerning ” Sunday instead of 
the Sabbath, was not enacted as necessary, and that the ob- 
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servance of neither the Sabbath nor any other. day is neces- 
sary,” itis to be understood as previously expressed, that it 
is not ‘necessary to salvation,” that is, that the observance 
of Sunday is not a meritorious work, or one that secures sal- 
vation. It is, therefore, a very serious misrepresentation, 
when Dr. Schmucker says (p. 117) that the Augsburg Con- 
fession teaches (6) that those who suppose that the ordinance 
concerning Sunday instead of Sabbath, is enacted as neces- 
sary, are greatly mistaken,” for it teaches just the contrary, 
declaring in.so many words that the appointment of a partic- 
ular day for divine service ‘“¢s necessary.” Nor is it involved 
in anything stated in the Confession, that the substitution of 
Sunday for the Sabbath, was not of apostolic origin. When 
it is said that “the christian church appointed Sunday,” the 
reference is naturally to the apostolic: church, which the con- 
fessors undoubtedly regarded as guided by the apostles, and 
as receiving especial communications of the will of God and 
the mind of Christ, through them. It is true that we have 
no record of an apostolic injunction for the establishment or 
observance of Sunday, but as we can trace its observance up 
to that period, we are assured that it had the sanction of the 
apostles, and was, in all probability, appointed by them. The 
Confession declares that the observance of Sunday was estab- 
lished by the church, and doubtless means the apostolic church, 
and thus gives it an apostolic, that is, a divine sanction. 

But it is a very singular charge against the Augsburg 
Confession, with which Dr. Schmucker “begins to sum up his 
case, that, ‘Here we are distinctly taught, (a) that the Jew- 
ish Sabbath is entirely abolished,” as though this were a 
most dangerous heresy. Is it not a matter of fact that the 
Jewish Sabbath is abolished? Does any one but Seventh 
day Baptists and similar Sabbatarians, deny this ? Does any 
one pretend that the Lord’s day and the Jewish Sabbath are 
the same? ‘To be sure, our learned friend, Dr. Seyffarth, 
maintains thatthe first day of our week is the original sev- 
enth, but that is still a different point, and the transfer of the 
Sabbath has never hitherto been defended upon that ground. 
But we fear that this statement was intended to make the 
impression that the Augsburg Confession is opposed to the 
observance of the Lord’s day, and that this is to be added to 
the numerous instances in which the Platform and this, its 
commentary, endeavor to excite odium against the Confession. 
If this is the object, we protest against it in the name, not 
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only of christian charity and truth, but of everything that is 
honest and honorable among men.* 

Finally, our author does gross injustice to the Confession, 
and grievous injury to the church, by his representations of 
the views therein inculcated in regard to the nature and effi- 
cacy of the sacraments. Although he does not make the 
charge in so many words, it is implied in the whole drift of 
his argument, that the Augsburg Confession, and other sym- 
bols of the Lutheran church, favor, if they do not inculcate 
what is commonly called “‘a saer amental religion,’ OY a SyS- 
tem in which the sacraments are the great source, the begin- 
ning and the end of spiritual life. Now, whilst it is true that 
Lutheranism and its Confessions do attach more importance 
to the sacraments than those who regard them as mere out- 
ward signs or representatives of spiritual blessings, it is, on 
the other hand, certain that their fundamental principle of, 
justification by faith alone, is uttérly subversive of all such 
ideas. Accordingly, we find that Puseyism has no sympathy 
whatever with Lutheranism. Nowhere, except among Roman- 
ists, will you find Luther and the Reformation so bitterly de- 
nounced, as among English Tractarians and Puseyites. The 
doctrine of Justification by faith, is the object. of their spe- 
cial abhorrence, and they very well understand, if our author 
does not, the force of the thirteenth article of the Augsburg 
Confession, ‘‘On the use of the sacraments.’ Here the con- 
cluding sentence cuts up all such theories of sacramental 
justification by the roots, when it is said, ‘They, therefore, 
condemn those who teach that the sacraments justify ex opere 
operato, and that faith which believes that our sins are par- 
doned, is not required in the use of the sacraments.” 

How, in view of such plain language as this, and upon this 
specific subject, can our author justify such statements as he 
makes upon p. 123, where he says, that “the symbols seem to 
regard forgiveness of sins, that is, justification, as the imme- 
diate effect of every worthy reception of these ordinances ; 
they speak as though, in those who do believe, it was the sa- 
crament, and not their faith in the Redeemer, which secured 
the blessing ;’”’ but also the whole drift of his argument which, 
without declaring this to be the doctrine of our Confessions, 


*See the Evangelical Review for January 1857, Art. IJ, for an able dis- 
cussion of the Sabbath by Rev. C. Porterfield Krauth ; which supersedes 
the necessity of our entering more minutely into this question, as does 
also the first Article of the same No. on “Baptismal Regeneration,” any 
further discussion by us, of the general principles involv ved in that topic. 
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leaves it to be inferred, and undoubtedly conveys this idea to 
the great mass of his readers. Such a mode of argument, or 
rather of innuendo, for it really amounts to little more, can 
certainly never satisfy the intelligent and candid inquirer, 
and should only excite the stern reprobation of all who aim 
at the acquisition of simple, unadulterated and unperverted 
truth. ‘There is no more certain mode of exciting prejudice 
than this, for it is taken for granted that these errors, so 
boldly set forth, and. so strongly denounced, are, of course, 
contained in the documents under consideration, and they are, 
accordingly, condemned in advance, without a hearing. 

Having shown that Dr. Schmucker’s premises in regard to 
the nature and efficacy of the sacraments, as set forth in our 
Symbolical Books, are entirely erroneous, it would be super- 
fluous for us to enter upon an examination of their applica- 
tion to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, nor would our limits, 
upon this occasion, admit of it. We only direct attention to 
the fact, that the Augsburg Confession employs simply the 
language of scripture, in those points to which Dr. Schmuck- 
er takes his chief exceptions.. He emphasisés the words;— ~ 
“born again by Baptism and the. Holy Spirit,” but how does 
this differ from the declaration in John 3: 5; “xcept aman 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” So also he seems to have equal aversion to 
the phraseology that the Lord’s Supper presents to us “the 
true body and blood of Christ,” and yet our Savior himself 
says, in John 6:54, “Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day.” Hence we infer that, as the scriptures are the great 
standard by which all doctrines and all systems are to be 
tested, that the presumption is, so far at least, on the side of 
the Confessions which thus seek to conform their teachings to 
the divine word. 

But these are subjects that require fuller elucidation than 
we can here pretend to give them, and we leave them to oth- 
ers who will, doubtless, examine with that thoroughness for 
which they,call our author’s theories, both of the sacraments 
in generalf and of regeneration, justification and _sanctifica- 
tion. Attention has recently been turned to these subjects, 
as well as to his peculiar theory of native depravity, and 
some other fundamental doctrines of christianity, and we 
trust that the. matter will be thoroughly investigated, as its 
seriousness and. magnitude demand. We have only endeay- 
ored to give a general view of the book, and to elucidate one 
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or two points, and now leave it to others to do justice to those 
aspects of our author’s performance, to which we could, upon 
this occasion, only allude in general terms. 


PPELPELPLPLPLOO_LLLO___ 


ARTICLE II, 
ISRAEL AND THE GENTILES.* 


By the Rev. H. I. Schmidt, D. D., New York. 


History does not furnish a more striking or imposing evi- 
dence of its supreme control of human affairs, in accordance 
with its own will and infinitely wise purposes, than we have 
in the origin, rise, growth, vicissitudes, calamities and final 
dispersion of the Hebrew nation, the object first of prophecy 
and promise, next of wonderfully glorious fulfilment, after- 
wards of terrible denunciations, the accomplishment of which 
has been rolling along with the lapse of centuries; and no- 
thing can more signally confirm the truth of sacred history 
and prophecy, than the record of Israel’s national life and 
death. The world does not contain a more stupendous monu- 
ment of the infinite power, wisdom and righteousness of the 
divine government, than Israel’s distinct existence among the 
nations of the earth since the calling and emigration of Abra- 
ham (A. M. 2083: B. C. 1921), down to the present day ;.a 
period of 3778 years. This distinctness of Israel as a pecu- 
liar people, at one time enjoying a national existence con- 
temptible or glorious, at andther in disgraceful bondage to 
neighboring nations: now dwelling in peace and plenty on the 
soil of promised Canaan, the tribes coming up annually from 
far and near to the temple of the city of David; then defy- 
ing for years the embattled forces of imperial Rome ; and at 
length, after seeing the temple burned, and Jerusalem laid 
waste, scattered to the four winds of heaven, dispersed among 
all the other nations that dwell on the face of the earth; and 
yet, always remaining essentially one, a nation separate from 
all others and altogether peculiar, retaining its own religion, 


*Tsrael and the Gentiles. Contributions to the History of the Jews, 
from the earliest times to the present day. By Dr. Isaac Da Costa, of 
Amsterdam. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, Broadway. 1855, 
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institutions, rites, usages, language and laws: this, we say, 
presents a phenomenon so unique, so marvellously singular, 
so entirely unparalleled, that the man who, with the writings 
of the prophets before him, cannot here discern the finger of 
God, and recognize the directing and controlling power of 
divine Providence, must be afflicted with a degree of mental 
blindness and obtuseness, to which no amount of pity can 
bear any appreciable proportion. The national career of Is- 
-rael, their many extraordinary vicissitudes, their denational- 
ized, but continued and perfectly distinct existence, through 
eighteen centuries of oppressions and persecutions unequalled 
in the history of mankind, this phenomenon. possesses all the 
attributes of a stupendous miracle, that sets at nought all hu- . 
man experience concerning the fate of nations: a miracle so 
striking that, while to us it is confirmation strong of the truth 
of divine Rev elation, Our modern philosophers are under the ~ 
most solemn obligation to their own avowed doctrines or prin- 
ciples, to disbelieve it and utterly to deny that such a being 
as a Jew, to say nought of the Jewish people, ever existed. 
Or is this one link in that chain of necessity, of necessary 
sequence, which, according to modern philosophers, cannot 
be broken? Certainly human history knows of nothing else 
remotely resembling it. The first empire of which we read, 
with its vast, proud capital, is* gone, and for some thousand 
years nobody knew where that capital had stood, until it was 
recently dug up again out of the sands of the desert. Baby- 
lon, with all of which it once was.the mighty centre, is gone. 
The empire of the Medes and Persians, with all its power and 
glory, is gone. Hgypt can now be found only in the muse- 
ums of Kurope and America: it lives only in its colossal 
ruins, its pyramids, and its hieroglyphics which scholars have 
only within a few years past learned how to read and inter- 
pret. All that remains of that city, whose merchants were 
princes, and whose commerce compassed the world, is a few 
fisher-huts. Athens, the brilliant home of philosophy, letters 
and art; Sparta, the burly mother of a rugged race, mighty 
as a school for war, and in its_stern patriotism, are the worn 
out themesof prize poems and of beardless orators at college 
commencements. ‘To Rome, once the world’s proud and 
bloody mistress, nothing is left save the ancient metropolis — 
itself and the circumjacent country, wretchedly misgoyerned 
by a silly old priest, whilst of the great empire itself, it would 
not even be true to say, “stat nominis umbra:’’ the very 
shadow has flitted away. Of these nations several oppressed, 
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some led captive, the Hebrews; the last-named destroyed 

‘their city, broke up their commonwealth, and scattered the 
nation to wander homeless over the face of the earth: they 
are gone, whilst Israel remains.. It is true, the Chinese em- 
pire, and the empire of Japan claim to be some thousands of 
years old; but they have been shut up within themselves, and 
left to themselves by others: nobody has meddled with them 
from without: nobody has conquered them, persecuted or 
‘sought to exile their people. The Mongoland Mandshu con- 
quest of China cannot be taken into account here; for it left 
its petrified culture and political organization untouched :— 
both empires are nothing but mummies, embalmed by a pro- 
cess which preserves and perpetuates a torpid and sluggish 
organization. But inthe midst of this ever changing world, 
in which empires, dynasties and nationalities are coming on 
the stage, playing their part, and passing away, and concern- 
ing which~the law of decay and death i# the only law which 
altereth not, the Jewish people have remained—and remained 
the sane. ‘Their national existence terminated, their city 
and temple utterly destroyed, the population driven from its 
beloved soil, the Hebrews have, ever since, been found a dis- 
tinct and a peculiar people, scattered over the whole face of 
the earth, dispersed among all nations, undergoing hardships, — 
persecution’ and suffermgs, which would long since have ut- 
terly exterminated any people, for whose preservation almigh- 
ty power was not specially pledged and exerted. The history ° 
of such a people, even without any reference to the church 
of Godand human salvation, would be one of profound inter- 

est. Of this history, we mean the history subsequent to the 
dispersion, we have a spirited and exceedingly interesting 
narrative in the volume before us. We design, if our space 
should permit, to communicate in these pages a variety of 
other interesting matter concerning the modern Jews; but it 
will be our first duty to give an account of Dr. Da Costa’s 
admirable work, and to present copious extracts from its 
pages. 

Since the commencement of the present century a number 
of works of considerable value and mterest have appeared, 
treating of the condition, political; moral and religious, of the 

, Jews of our day; but they refer either to particular localities 
inhabited by this people, or tosome special affairs concernmg 
them ; and we know of no work which presents, like this, a 
complete history of the Hebrews, in their connections with 
and relations to the gentiles, from the time of Moses down to 
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the present day. This is the design of the work before us. 
“In my Lectures on Jewish History,” says the author, “which 
form the groundwork of this sketch, | have endeavored to 
notice especially the relations of my people with all the na- 
tions of the world, from the earliest days of their existence 
to the present time; to remark upon what the Gentiles are 
for the Jews, either as means of instruction or of chastise- 
ment, and what-Israel has been, and still is, for the Gentiles, 
either as witnesses to the truth, and victims of their own un- 
belief, or as the people kept apart, to impart light and salva- 
tion to the Gentiles.” —p. x. sq. Yet he disavows every pre- 
tension to his work being considered a regular history, or 
even an attempt at one. ‘‘A universal history of the Jews 
in modern times, relating to their wanderings, and entering 
into the details of their manners, customs, literature-and bio- 
graphy, on the scale of Basnage, but written in a more correct 
and interesting maffmer, with the additional light which time 
and science have now thrown upon the subject, is still to be 
. desired. What is here brought forward, can only be consid- 
ered as the contribution of a stone to the building; for we 
have but attempted a glance into the chaos of materials, 
though a glance happily directed may, perhaps, lead to a dis- 
covery valuable to science, or the confirmation of faith.””—p. x. 
Surely there is no people on earth, whose history, whose 
state and prospects can possess a greater interest for chris- 
tians, than those of the Jews, the vessels by means of which 
the truth and worship of the true God were preserved among 
men; the channel through which salvation came into our 
world. And while, therefore, we fully agree with our author 
in regarding a universal history of the Jews in modern times 
as a desideratum, we would fain hope that he will himself be 
induced to undertake the vast labor of supplying it. He 
possesses peculiar qualifications for executing the work in a 
manner most acceptable and satisfactory to protestant chris- 
tendom. Himself a descendant of one of those Jewish fam- 
ilies who, in the seventeenth century, sought refuge in the 
Netherlands from the persecutions of Spain and Portugal, he 
had, from his earliest youth, made the history of his forefa- 
thers “‘an object of meditation and study;” but it was the 
task of exploring the annals of Israel’s dispersion and exile, , 
that captivated his heart and imagination. His eager search 
for the reason why his people continued to be a ‘nation, after 
having lost all the requisites usually essential to a national 
existence, led, through the grace of God, to his most decided . 
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conversion to christianity. ‘More than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has now elapsed since the epoch which decided the fate 
of my whole life, and yet Isracl’s history, as written in the 
book of books, or found in the scattered records of their 
eighteen hundred years of exile, has never ceased to occupy 
my thoughts, and to employ a portion of: my time. While 
entering into the details of this wondrous history, I have dis-. 
covered more and more its perfect harmony with the dispen- 
sations of God, and the declarations of his word; and the 
Jewish nation has been brought to my view more strikingly 
as an abiding te8timony to the truth of the christian religion, 
a living commentary upon the Scriptures, a certain pledge of 
the entire fulfilment of prophecy.” —p. Ix. 

If to these brief personal notices we add, that the author 
is aman of extensive and profound erudition, and that he 
had access to the most valuable materials belonging to his 
field of inquiry, it will, we think, be evident that he is a most 
competent witness, one most likely to present the subject in 
a manner gratifying and interesting to protestant christians. 

Profound, indeed, and varied is the interest of this subject. 
The remote antiquity of their origin, so firmly established by 
the testimony of tradition and history, that no candid mind 
for a moment questions it, alone constitutes the Hebrew na- 
tion an object of the deepest interest. ‘This people is the 
only nation that can, with certainty, trace its origin, through 
one family, to a single individual.” ‘As children of Abra- 
ham, guardians anid confessors of the law of Moses and the 
predictions of the prophets, they bear, by a personal mark, 
the testimony of their genealogy, in.the ordinance of circum- 
cision. As disciples of Moses, they have now for thirty-four 
centuries raised the cry, ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one God;’ and every Sabbath day, even to the present 
time, Moses anc the prophets are read in their synagogues, 
in the same order as when the Apostle St. James mentions 
the fact, eighteen hundred years ago, as already, in his time, 
an ancient custom.” —-p. 2. 

The marks and features of their oriental extraction, which, 
although naturalized for some thousand years in the West, 
remain unchanged, render them objects of interest to those 
among whom they dwell. This interest is enhanced by the 
consideration, that ‘they have ever been a people of sojourn- 
ers,” found, even long before the fall of Jerusalem, among 
all the other nations. of the East, and since that event, dis- 
persed among all the dwellers upon the face of the earth ; 
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and yet, though assuming something of the character of the 
people among whom they dwell, preserving a principle of 
unity, stamping them everywhere most unmistakably as de- 
scendants of one family and one father. When to this is 
added, that “two powerful religions derive, though in a very 
different manner, their origin from the existence of this peo- 
ple:” that both in the gospel of truth, and the imposture of 
the Koran, the’fathers of Israel are recognized as the fathers 
of their respective faith: that im both these creeds the pro- 
phets of Israel are honored as men of God, and the city of 
Jerusalem as a holy-city, and that, notwithstanding this high 
antiquity, and the possession of a history full of touching 
and sublime incidents, Israelite has become a term of re- 
proach, a Jew a contemptuous epithet, both among Mahomet- 
ans and Christians: when we consider the proofs which they _ 
afford of prophecies fulfilled, and the prospects which they 
have before them in prophecies still to be accomplished, sure- 
ly we have before us an object marvellous in its singularity, 
imposing in its historical relations, and absorbingly interesting 
in all its various aspects.” What a theme for anxious con- 
templation to the whole world, is the people whose. history 
spreads over four thousand out of the whole six thousand 
years that contain the records of the human race ! while even 
the modern part of it can be traced back during a period of 
eighteen hundred years ! 

Were there now in existence, even a. single individual who 
could, with certainty, trace his pedigree from one of the an- 
cient Greek or Roman families, with what care and interest 
would such a cir ir oe be investigated, as a living rem- 
nant of antiquity! And yet Israel, the very Israel whose 
annals extend to the most remote periods of sacred and pro- 
fane history, still remains, not as a remnant only, consisting 
of a few solitary individuals or families , but the whole body 
of the people still exists, scattered over every part of our 
globe.’”’—p. 4 sq. 

Let us endeavor to present as condensed a view as possible 
of the ample details, that fill up the animated picture set be- 
fore us by our author. He-is not simply the narrator of facts 
and events: with philosophic acumen he traces these to their 
sources, unfolds their connexions, and points out their rela+ 
tions to other historic streams, and to future developments 
and results. In his portraiture of character, and exhibition 

_of the separate scenes of the great historic drama which he 
rolls along before our eyes, he displays much poetic. genius 
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and artistic skill, while the whole performance is irradiated 
by that deyoutly christian spirit, which animates all his works. 

Kyery reader of Scripture knows, that it is in Egypt that 
Israel, no longer only a family of which the individuals can 
be named in a few minutes, assumes a position of historic 
importance. Although it would be deeply interesting to pre- 
sent the views and observations of our author upon the varied 
influences exerted upon the Hebrew nation and the Hebrew 
mind by the long sojourn in Egypt, or to follow him in his 
narrative. of the many vicissitudes, sufferings and achieve- 
ments of the Jews, down to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
in his brief, but spirited account of the remarkable destinies 
of the Holy City, since the Roman conquest, especially un- 
der the Crusaders, and down to our day, we must pass all this 
by,.and proceed at once to his second book, in which he first 
‘examines the Talmuds, the Masorah and Cabbala, and then 
recounts the history of the Jews in the Eastern Roman em- 

ire. 

; Notwithstanding the entire destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the complete dispersion of its inhabitants, the Jewish people, 
though now without metropolis, without temple, without coun- 
try, yet continued a nation. And the first point to be noted 
here, is, the means employed by the providence of God, to. 
effect the national preservation of Israel, down to the pres- 
ent time. 

A most important influence was here exerted by their strict 
observance of the ceremonial law, and especially of the rite 
of circumcision. “As disciples of Moses, and children of the 
prophets and sacred writers, they at all timesand in all places 
carried with them their Scriptures in the original language ; 
handing them down from generation: to generation, They 
tried to make amends to themselves for the loss of ‘their city 
and temple in various ways, and manifested afresh their re- 
markable perseverance of character and ingenuity of mind, 
by the measures they took to form a completely new centre 
of nationality.” —p. 112 sq. 

“Directly after the triumph of Titus, the great council of 
the Israelitish Rabbins was established at Tiberias in Galilee. 
The school of scribes, instituted in that -city, soon took the 
place of that Temple, whose restoration has never ceased to 
be the object of their hopes and prayers.” Here. was pro- 
duced ‘the Mishna, and eventually the Talmud; the so called 
Oral Law reduced to writing, arranged, commented upon and 
explained; which became, in the course of a few centuries, a 
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complete Digest, or Encyclopedia of the law, the religion and 
the nationality of the Jews.” It would’be deeply interesting 
to present here the views which our author, himself once .a 
Jew, but writing entirely as an enlightened ‘and devout chris- 
tian, expresses respecting the Mishna and Gemara, and the 
judgment which he pronounces-upon the monuments of Isra- 
el’s blindness and hardness of heart; but, as we have a vast 
field to traverse, we must hasten onward. 

With the Talmud, the Masorah and the Cabbala, a triple 
panoply of tradition, the sons of Israel entered upon the 
many centuries of their dispersion, and, by its means, pre- 
served their nationality through the time of their deepest hu- 
miliation and misery. ‘The dispersed Jews, even before the 
fall of Jerusalem, had classed themselves under three desig- 
nations. The Rabbins understand by the “Captivity of the 
East,” the remains of thé ten tribes; by that “of Egypt,” 
the Jews under the dominion of the Ptolemies, particularly 
those of Alexandria; by that “‘of the West,” the Jews dis- 
persed over every part of the Roman empire.’”’—p. 119. We 
regard here only a twofold division into Hastern and Western. 
‘“‘Both in the Hast and West, but especially in Europe, their 
history records little else than a continuation of misery, hu- 
miliation and degeneracy.”” Yet we must not imagine that 
the Jews fell at once into this condition. History shows us 
that the judgment of God upon great cities, condemned on 
account of their sins, advances upon them slowly and by de- 
grees, till the time of its complete accomplishment. . It has 
been the same with the prophecies against rebellious and un- 
believing Israel. Because of their sins, (as they themselves 
confess at gredt length in their daily prayers, only omitting. 
the greatest of all sins—their rejection of the Savior) judg- 
ment has come upon them gradually, waxing ‘stronger and 
stronger, and: fulfilling more and more exactly to the letter, 
the prophecies of the Lord.’”’—p. 119 sq. 

In the Roman empire, down to the time of Constantine, 
the Jews were, in general, honored and distinguished, rather 
than despised or oppressed. -Even when the christians were 
suffering under bloody edicts, the Jews enjoyed favors and 
privileges. But with the conversion of, Rome’s emperor to 
christianity, a complete reverse came over the condition of 
the Jews. They now became a*condemned and persecuted 
sect; and as the first period of their humiliation begins at 
this epoch, we find them heaceforward visibly. sinking into a 
state of continually progressive oppression and misery. The 
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gleam of hope which shone upon them in the days of Julian 
the Apostate, was now quenched, and under his christian suc- 
cessors their condition grew worse and worse. Both in the 
Eastern and in the Western empire, emperors and bishops 
visited them with disabilities, oppressions and persecutions. 
These became so®evere under the government of the emperor 
Justin, and the Code of Justinian, that during the reign of » 
_ the latter, many rebellions broke out among his Jewish sub- 
jects—the dying throes of their national existence; and al- 
‘ready in 530, a false Messiah, named Julianus, arose, who 
was beheaded a year or two after, and his followers dispersed. 
After a number of other fearful commotions, the Jews were, 
during and after the reign of Justinian, reduced, in the Greek 
empire, to a condition in which even the last vestige of polit- 
ical importance was lost. In the far East the Jews continued 
to enjoy a degree of comparative prosperity, until the triumph 
of the Koran swept all before it; and in the eleventh centu- 
ry the dignity of Resh-Glutha, which is the proper title of 
the Patriarch of Babylon, ceased entirely. In Parthia, in 
Persia, and in the Arabian peninsula, peculiar circumstances 
and affinities had obtained for the Hebrews many favors and 
privileges, and in Arabia, even Mohammed smiled for awhile 
upon them; but as soon as they declared against him, they 
became the especial objects of his hatred. He-called them 
very hard names, and treated them with great severity. Al- 
though after his time the Mussulmans did not again actually 
persecute the Jews, they have ever since maintained a hostile 
attitude toward each other. ‘Popular hatred and contempt 
has ever been the portion of Israel under the crescent, as 
well as the cross: as in christian Europe, so in Mahometan 
Asia and Africa, the Jew was compelled to bear a distinctive 
mark in his garmehts—here the yellow hat, there the black 
turban.” —p. 138. 

Yet it is well known that Muhammed sid Sar: acen Mussul- 
mans, as well as Arabians, esteemed it a high honor to be 
descended from Abraham, and that the followers of Muham- 
med regarded the Jewish prophets, including Issah (1. e. Je- 
sus) as holy men, Jerusalem as a holy city, Sinai as a holy 
mountain, and that “they look upon the valley of Jehosha- 
phat as the spot where Jesus, the Judge of the nations, with 
Mahomet at his side, will judge the “world, seated upon a 
stone, which the Mahometan points out to the traveller. But 
a still closer connexion with the Talmud and the Jewish tra- 
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ditions, has been. of late found to exist in the Koran. It has 
long been a matter of difficulty to reconcile the undoubted 
marks of a biblical influence in the composition of the Koran, 
with its author’s palpable ignorance of the real contents of 
the Bible. The kind of half-knowledge it manifests, both of 
men and facts in'the Old Testament, and of our Savior’s life 
in the New, has been attributed to a supposed intimacy of. 
Mahomet with the historians. New light, however, has been 
thrown upon the subject, since attention has been drawn to 
a person who is entitled to a distinguished place in the biog- 
raphy of the founder-of Islamism. Warakha Ibn Naufal 
was nearly related to Kadisha, the first wife of Mahomet.— 
An Ishmaelite by birth, but disgusted with the idolatry of 
his nation and contemporaries, he sought for. a purer faith,— 
first in the bosom of pharisaics ul Judais m, and-later, m the 
deeply degenerate christianity of the East. 

At last he attached himself to Mahomet, and soon obtained 
considerable influence over the Prophet of Mecca and his 
doctrines. It is more than probable, that by Warakha Ibn 
Naufal’s acquaintance with the holy writings of both the 
Jews and Christians, and also with the Rabbinical traditions, 
many circumstances were brought to the knowledge of Ma- 
homet, which subsequently found their way, with more or less 
adulteration, into the Koran. At least the Biblical legends 
of this singular book, are also to be met with in the. Talmud 
and other ancient writings of the Jews. The Koran may be 
looked upon, in some respects, as a kind of ‘military Mish- 
na.’ ”—p. 138 s 

The following pages communicate much interesting mfor- 
mation relative to the Jews who have, since the dispersion, 
been met with beyond the boundaries of either the old Roman 
or the Byzantine Empire, both in the most remote parts Of 
the interior of Asia, and upon the coast of Malabar. We 
have room to notice only the Jewish population, which has 
long existed in the far-distant regions of China. This colony 
was first discovered by the Jesuits, in 1642, who met the 
Jews at Pekin. The careful research of French Savans, par- 
ticularly of the Orientalist, De Sacy, have led to the follow- 
ing conclusions respecting theses Chinese Jews. ‘Between 
the time of Ezra and the destruction of the second Temple, 
Jews from Persia emigrated to China, and ‘established them- 
selves in five of the principal cities of that vast-empire. This 
is confirmed by the fact, that the Chinese Jews are well ac- 
quainted with Ezra, whom they regard with almost as much 
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veneration as Moses, while they appear to be quite ignorant 
of the pharisaical traditions of the Talmud... Their Persian 
origin (probably by way of Chorazan and Samarcand) i is at- 
tested by the mixture of Persian words in their language.— 
The whole population of the Chinese Jews sprang from seven 
tribes, or families, whose names *.* * * * * * seem to be 
derived from those of the different emperors under whom, at 
successive periods, those families established themselves in 
China. ‘To the first of these emigrations we certainly cannot 
- assign a later date than the early part of the second century 
before the birth of Christ.”—p. 144. “They do not pro- 
nounce the name of Jehovah, but substitute that of the Lord. 
They have no knowledge whatever of the name or history of 
our Savior.”—p. 145. 

In the Western empire, the condition of the Jews was ex- 
ceedingly deplorable, after the conversion of the Roman em- 
perors to christianity. The Merovingian line treated them 
with extreme rigor, and inflicted upon them the most galling 
disabilities. But “under the dynasty of the Carlovingians i in 
France, we find the Jews of the eighth and ninth cehturies 
enjoying so great a degree of prosperity, that the Romish 
bishops took alarm, and thought it necessary to enter-a pro- 
test.’ The privileges granted them by Pepin le Bref were ' 
greatly multiplied and extended by his illustrious son, Char- 
lemagne, whose enlightened policy exhibited, notwithstanding 
his zealous devotion to Catholicism, the essential elements of 
protestantism. His son and successor, Louis le Debonnaire, 
although narrow-minded and bigoted, continued to treat the 
Jews with benevolence, and conferred upon them numerous 
and most important privileges. But a sad change was at 
hand. “The position of the Jews underwent an entire change 
at the downfall of the Carlovingian dynasty, which began to 
decay after the death of Louis le Debonnaire. The invasion 
of the Normans, who, in the latter years of the reign of 
Charlema gne, began to overrun Hurope, was partly the cause, 
and partly the sional, for a complete change of the whole. 
state of things in that quarter of the world. The whole sur- 
face of affairs in Germany and France, and to a certain. ex- 
tent in Italy and England also, was, (if we may so express 
it) completely flooded, and its aspect from that time entirely 
changed. An age of barbarism spread over the whole face of 
christianity, [christendom ?| during which the power of kings, 
the commercial prosperity of nations, their internal and ex- 
ternal means of communication, and, in a. word, all general 
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peace and order were involved in one common ruin. During 
this age of almost revolutionary anarchy, the feudal system 
developed itself. This striking characteristic of the middle 
ages, the sole remedy for so many existing evils, became so 
firmly established, that its remains still exist, and continue, 
though with a decreasing power, to exert their influence over 
the institutions of the present time. To the Jews, this new 
system was in every way injurious. With the growth of the 
feudal system in Hurope, the rise of the Capetian dynasty in 
France, and the establishment of the Duke of Normandy on 
the throne of England, commenced a period of seven centu- 
ries, the time of the most cruel oppression and deepest de- 
basement which that unhappy nation ever underwent.”— 
p. 154 sqq. 

We caanot pretend to give even a sketch of the animated 
and deeply interesting narrative which here. follows in our 
author's work. The persecutions and grinding oppression 
which the Jews were made to suffer during this long and dis- 
mal period, necessarily tended to degrade their moral charac- 
ter, which is here fully analyzed, and minutely portrayed.— 
The Normans were constitutionally and on principle, the ene- 
mies and oppressors of the Jews; but while they were distin- 
guished for the exquisitely refined cruelties which they prac- 
tised upon them, this unhappy people fared little better in 
other Huropean countries not under the sway of the Normans. 
Many of these oppressions and cruelties were, undoubtedly, 
practised in direct violation of existing laws, which, however, 
were of little avail to the Jew, in the state of public opinion 
and feeling that prevailed in those ages. And, indeed, “the 
laws themselves were but little more lenient to the Jew. They 
excluded him from every dignity which might raise his posi- 
tion, and from every employment which might ameliorate it. 
The Jews were debarred by law from holding landed proper- 
ty, from exercising any civil or military office, and even from 
the right of citizenship ; while many humiliating obligations 

. were imposed upon them. They were shut up within the 
narrow bounds of a peculiar quarter, often, as In many towns 
of Italy, and Rome in particular, locked up at night like cat- 
tle in a yard. Open marks of degradation were imposed up- 
on them, such as yellow clothes, peaked hats, and the like. 
In Bohemia, there was an edict issued, prescribing a peculiar 
manner of hanging the Jews, in ‘order that a distinction 
might be made between their body and that of the christian 
erminal, who might share the same fate.””—p. 167 sq. 
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Admitting that the Jews incurred this lamentable fate, in 
consequence of their own national sins, and of their obstinate 
rejection of the Savior and his gospel, this by no means jus- 
tifies those who visited them with treatment, which was no 
more in accordance with the spirit of christianity, than it was 
calculated to win them from their pertinacious adherence to 
their errors to the reception of the truth and the profession . 
of the gospel. But, whatever secular causes and human 
agencies may have combinedly operated in the production of 
these results, nothing is. more certain than that these results 
themselves were foreseen and ‘distinctly foretold twenty-five 
. centuries before, by the great Hebrew prophet and historian, 
Moses, in that remarkable passage in the book of Deuterono- 
my (xxvii: 29), here cited by our author: “And the Lord 
shall scatter thee among all people, from the one end of the- 
earth even unto the other; and there thou shalt serve other 
gods, which neither thou nor thy fathers have known, even 
wood and stone. And among these nations shalt thou find no 
ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest; but the 
Lord shall give thee there a trembling heart, and failing of 
eyes, and sorrow of mind; and thy life shall hang in doubt 
before thee; and thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt 
have none assurance of thy life; im the morning thou shalt 
say, would God it were even! and at even thou shalt say, 
would God it were morning! for the fear of thine heart 
wherewith thou shalt fear, and for the sight of thine eyes 
which thou shalt see.” (Deut. 28: 64—67.) 

Whoever reads any full account of the Jews during the 
middle ages, or an¥ accurate description of their condition on 
the European continent in more recent times, cannot fail to 
be struck with the fact, that they were nowhere recognized as 
citizens, nowhere regarded as constituting a component part 
of the body politic: they were looked upon as -interlopers, 
barely to be tolerated, and expected to be thankful for the 
minimum of the most shabby toleration that could be accorded 
to them: viewed thus, as intruders, they were treated like 
some foreign substance that has got into the human body, 
having no vital connection with its organism, and to be en- 
dured or ejected, according to circumstances; according to 
the caprice of the person into whose system it had intruded, 
or the degree of inconvenience or trouble of which it might 
be supposed to be the cause. 

Our author, having given a general view of this period, and 
added a variety of instructive and profitable reflections, pro- 
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ceeds to particulars, and relates what befell the Jews in the 
several principal states of christian Hurope. This copious 
and deeply interesting narrative, in which we have not space 
to follow the eloquent historian, we commend to the particu- 
lar attention of our readers. It contains not only history, 
but special accounts of prominent families, and most interest- 
ing particulars concerning eminent men, distinquished either 
for learning or other important merits. In Spain and Portu- 
gal the Jews passed through the most striking reverses, en-~ 
joying at one time the highest honors, at another subjected 
indiscriminately to the most virulent and ferocious perseeu= 
tions, especially at the hands of that ruthless monster, the 
Inquisition: here flourished their most eminent scholars, 
among whom was the celebrated Maimonides, of whom a very 
full account is given: here they nost successfully cultivated 
the sciences, and even distinguished themselves in polite lit- 
erature ; and from here other parts.of Hurope, besides Afri- 
ca, received them in gréat numbers, when the Inquisition, 
under the savage administration of Torquemada, expelled 
them from Spain. We quote here the following appropriate 
observations of our author, in connexion with this matter: 

“In the year 1570 the doctrines of the Reformation ap- 
pear to have been completely crushed in Spain, and the per- 
secutions of the Inquisition again turned against the con- 
cealed Jews or Mahometans. . This tribunal exerted itself 
with less success, and apparently with far less zeal, to eradi- 
cate infidelity and the teachings of the French philosophers, 
than it had used in its efforts to crush the protestant faith. 
And how could it be otherwise? when stfperstition and infi- 
delity, whether they allow it or not, are so closely allied! 
The Sadducees and Pharisees agreed to crucify our Savior, 
and to persecute his witnesses and disciples. A warning of 
deep moment in these our days ! 

The short-sighted hatred of the Inquisition had rather 
converted the Judaism of Spain into a festering wound in the 
body of the nation, than effectually combated or uprooted it. 
The unity ‘thus obtained was only in externals, while in se- ~ 
cret the Jewish religion was propagated with a system of dis- 
simulation which could not but exercisé a most pernicious in- 
fluence on character, and become the source of most reyolting 
blasphemies against God and our Lord Jesus Christ. Unani- 
mous testimony is bor ne, both by Jewish and Spanish writers, 
to the fact, that there is scarcely a family of note im Spain 
or Portugal, which is not descended, either in the male or fe- 
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male line, from Jews who had embraced christianity by con- 
yviction or from other motives. | 

Is it, then, surprising that the religion their fathers had 
professed for so many ages, should posssess great attractions 
for their descendants, while placed in the midst of a church 
whose idolatry and saint-worship the Israclits was as much 
justified in condemning, as he was wrong in rejecting the suf- 
fering Savior, who had been foretold by his own prophets ?— 
When, in addition to this, there sprung from the midst of the 
Papacy, and flourished in Spain, a sect whose doctrines incul- 
cated ‘mental reserve,’ ‘simulation,’ and ‘hypocrisy,’ in mat- 
ters of religion, is it wonderful that the Jews of Spain should 
also have had recourse to rabbinical subtilties to reconcile an 
outward ‘profession of christianity with an inward love and 
secret performance of the Mosaic worship? Hence arose 
the fearful evils which are said yet to exist in Spain, posts of 
dignity in the church, the priesthood, and the cloister occupi- 
ed by men who in heart are Jews, and who meet at stated 
Seasons to mourn over and abjure their outward profession of 
the Romish faith, and to curse, with fearful imprecations, the 
memory of Ferdinand and Isabella. No! itis ‘not by might 
nor by power’ that Israel’s conversion will be brought about, 
‘but by my Spirit, saith the Lord,’ the God of, Israel, his - 
Redeeimer.’’—p. 362 sqq. 

Yes: Israel has indeed been most persistently obstinate in 
refusing to acknowledge Jesus of Nazareth as the promised 
Messiah, and in rejecting the covenant of grace set forth and 
offered to a perishing world, in the gospel. From the history 
before us, and from the better and more encouraging experi- 
ences of more recent days, we are to learn, that nominal 
christendom is doubtless, to a very great extent—to what ex- 
tent, it would be most appalling to estimate—accountable for 
Tsrael’s obstinate continuance in their bondage to error and 
superstition. ‘The sword, the rack, the faggot, anda thou- 
sand other means of torture and death, are sad and worse 
than useless instrumentalities for the conviction of the mind, 
and the conversion of the soul. Had christian governments 
and those who professed to be ministers of Christ, ever since 
Constantine’s profession of christianity, approached the Jews 
in the same spirit and manner in which Christ himself and 
his apostles labored for their conversion, who may venture to 
say what might have been the glorious result, not only among 
the Jews themselves, but through them, among other people? 


Since christian nations have changed their treatment of the 
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Jews, a great change has taken place among them as respects 
their views of christianity, and great numbers have embraced, 
and continue to embrace the gospel; and, although the policy 
so long pursued toward them has served to raise their preju- 
dices and superstition to a state ef almost inflexible invetera- 
cy, yet we see, in this country and.elsewhere, that the total 
change in their external circumstances and their relations to 
christian communities and governments, has effected a mar- 
vellous change in their views and feelings relative to the chris- 
tian faith and church. When we consider that they either 
have obtained, as here, or are obtaining, as in Europe, equal 
rights and privileges with their christian fellow-citizens; nay, 
when we regard the prominence which they have attained, of 
late, in many Hurepean countries, in the most important re- 
lations, pursuits and interests of the state, may we not hope 
that, under God’s blessing, the enlightened and christian pol- 
icy thus pursued toward them, will, as it has already measu- 
rably done, more and more draw them out of the strongholds 
and away from the entrenchments of their superannuated and 
effete faith, to the green pastures and still waters of divine 
grace in the gospel, and from the bondage of their supersti- 
tion to the glorions liberty of the children of God? 

Our author’s history of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, is 
a narrative of profound, often most painfully thrilling inter- 
est: scarcely less interesting is the account of their experi- 
ences and fates in the countries to which, when expelled from 
the peninsula, they fled, or which their brethren had inhabit- 
ed for centuries. The author’s account of ‘The Jews and 
the Reformation: of Sabbathai Sevi, their false Messiah in 
the East: of the Jewsin Italy, Hungary, Russia and Poland; 
of the Sabbathaism derived from the false Messiah before ~ 
mentioned: of a number of Jews, who have, of late years, 
acquired high distinction in Germany and elsewhere, and of 
other kindred subjects, will be found replete with most impor- 
tant and valuable information. The dimensions to*which this 
article has grown make it necessary that we should defer the 
communication promised at the beginning, of a variety of mat- 
ters connected with the modern history of the Jews, to some 
future day. Meanwhile we again commend to our readers the 
valuable work before us: it isrich in varied and most interesting 
instruction: the production of a master-pen, it is written in a 
most attractive and fascinating style, tolerably well rendered 
in the English translation: none can rise from its perusal with- 
out deriving from it the most substantial profit and profound 
delight. 


va 
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ARTICLE III. . 
REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN, 


XXX. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM GEISSENHAINER, D. D. 


As we plant the cypress over the graves that we would not 
have forgotten, and rear a monument to the memory of our 
illustrious dead, we must not omit the name of this eminent 
Divine, so distinguished for his talents and acquirements, and 
who, during life, occupied a prominent position in the minis- 
try of the Lutheran church in America. 

Frederick William Geissenhainer was the son of Henry 
Athanasius and Sophia Henrietta Geissenhainer, and was 
born at Miilheim on the Ruhr, Dukedom of Bergen, now be- 
longing to the kingdom of Prussia, the 26th of June, 1771. 
Death deprived him of his father, who was a merchant, and 
in good circumstances, when he was only three years of age. 
Fortunately for him, however, he was blessed with a pious 
mother, and a deep interest was taken in his welfare by his 
grandfather, Rev. Dr. Geissenhainer, who was regarded as 
one of the most learned and pious Theologians of the day. 
He furnished him with the means for obtaining an education, 
and superintended his studies. Early destined for the church, 
the best advantages were afforded the child for mental im- 
provement. It happened that, just. about this time, the last 
Monks of a Catholic cloister, in that region, died, and his 
grandfather was appointed by the Duke of Bergen, to estab- 
lish in its place, an institution in which might be taught the 
various branches of an Academic course. Although a rigid 
Lutheran, Dr. Geissenhainer selected Catholics exclusively, 
as instructors for the school, influenced by a sense of justice 
towards those to whom the property had formerly belonged, 
‘and by the fact that the best teachers of that day were to be 
found in the Catholic church. The grandchild entered this 
Seminary before he was eight years of age, and as the Latin 
was the language commonly spoken by the Professors, and 
the medium of all the instructien, he soon became more fa- 
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miliar with it than wit, his vernacular tongue. In a short time 
he gave evidence of great intellectual precocity, and a won- 
derful facility in acquiring knowledge. His youth was marked 
as one of great power and promise, and at the age of thirteen, 
he had finished the prescribed course. With the design of 
pursuing the study of Theology, he now enters the Universi- . 
ty of Giessen, where he remained for three years. Having 
completed the regular curriculum, but being only sixteen 
years of age, and therefore too- young to assume the active 
duties of the ministry, he became a member of the Uuiversi- 
ty of Gottingen, where he continued two years in the further 
prosecution of his theological studies. In the meantime, his 
grandfather having died, and being still too young to take 
charge of a congregation, he returned to Giessen, and became 
Professor Extraordinary, in anticipation of a regular appoint- 
ment as Professor, a course often adopted by young men 
possessing talent and means, in connexion with the German 
Universities. He soon, however, received a call as Professor 
of Languages in some Institution, which he accepted, and in 
this situation he was engaged for two years, still adding to his 
stores of knowledge. When he reached his twentieth year, 
in compliance with the wishes and advice of his friends, he 
applied for ministerial ordination, which, although usually 
withheld from all under twenty-five years of age, was granted 
to him, as an honorable exception to the general rule, on ac-: 
count of his superior qualifications for the sacred office. 
Immediately after his ordination, the youthful pastor took 
charge of two village congregations, to whom he ministered 
for the space of eighteen months. During his oceupancy of . 
this position, he received an invitation to Rotterdam, where 
he was expected to officiate in the Dutch language, a know- 
ledge of which he had, in a very short time, acquired, but as 
the situation did not suit him, he rejected the call. _ Whilst 
on the visit to Holland, a Missionary Society proposed tosend 
him as a missionary to this country. ‘This offer he also de- 
clined, preferring to remain in the field of labor which he 
then occupied. ‘This connexion-was, however, soon after ter- 
minatéd, in consequence of the political convulsions which 
were then agitating his native land. ‘These were-troublous 
times. The French Revolution’ was diffusing consternation 
and distress, and the country was visited with all the dangers 
and calamities of war. In the midst of the excitement, he 
received the sad information of the death and burial of his 
beloved mother, intelligence of which had been delayed by 
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the difficulty of communication, in consequence of the dis- 
turbances that existed. About this time, an only brother 
paid him a visit, and as there was no particular tie of affec- 
tion now to bind them to their country, they resolved to 
transfer their residence to this Western hemisphere, whither’ 
the tide of immigration was taking its way, and which pre- 
sented so wide a field of usefulness. Here they supposed 
they would find exemption from many of the évils to which 
they were exposed, and enjoy peace and happiness. 

They accordingly took their departure from their native land, 
without even visiting their old home, anjl leaving, as they imag- 
ined, whatever patrimony was coming to them, to their only 
surviving relative, a maiden aunt, who had dwelt under the 
same roof with their mother. ‘They reached Philadelphia in 
the Summer of 1793, under inost unpropitious circumstances. 
The yellow fever had just broken out, and the citizens who 
were able, had fled from the scene of pestilence. The broth- 
ers, too, fell among thieves at the public house at. which they 
had stopped, whilst the landlord tried to alarm the fears of 
the young preacher, by telling him how -much ill-treatment 
clergymen were accustomed to suffer in this land, and that it 
was a common thing, particularly in the rural districts, for the 

_ people to beat them, if their sermons did not satisfy their pre- 
judices, or please their vitiated taste. Itis not surprising 
that, in a strange country, with little experience of the world, 
of a delicate constitution and slender stature, the subject of 
our sketch was easily frightened, and resolved to return in 
the first vessel that sailed for Europe. In the meantime, 
however, he went with his brother to Wilmington, leaving his 
trunks and many of his effects, at the hotel in Philadelphia, 
in charge of the keeper. But when the fever had subsided, 
and they returned to the city with the view of making their 
arrangements, preparatory to sailing, they found that their 
trunks had been broken open, and their money and most of 
their articles abstracted, the landlord professing profound ig- 
norance on the subject. More than ever they now desired to 
hasten away from a land in which they had already encoun- 
tered so much to discourage them. But Mr. Geissenhainer 
concluded that, before he left, he must visit the Lutheran min- 
isters living in Philadelphia. Calling therefore, upon the 
Rey. Dr. Helmuth, as soon as the Doctor heard his name, he 
said, “Why did you not call before? An invitation from 
congregations has been lying here for you these three months.” 
He replied, “I am aware of the fact, and on that account 
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have studiously avoided you, as I intend to return at once to 
Germany.” The Doctor urged him to remain, begging him 
at the same time, to explain the reasons uf his strange resolu- 
tion. When he learned how his fears had been excited by 
the cruel landlord, he tried to assure him that imposition had 
been practised upon his credulity, and that ministers did not 
suffer-in the way he apprehended. But it was all in vain. 
His mind was made up, and he could not be dissuaded from 
his intention. He however consented, as a favor, before his 
departure, to fill an appointment at Barren-Hill for Rev. 

Dr. Schaeffer, who was at the time pastor of the Lutheran, 
congregation at Germantown, Pa., and the vicinity. He rode 
out on horseback, but all the time was very much depressed 
in spirit, and when he reached the place, he tied his horse 
fast, and stood for a considerable time at some distance off 
from the church, as if afraid to venture in. The congregation 
waited for a whole hour, expecting the minister every minute 
to enter, but at length growing impatient, one of the elders 
approached the stranger, a small and timid looking man, who 
was not recognized-as a clergyman, perhaps from his youth, 

and his having on a light colored overcoat, as the day was 
cool, which he had worn on board the ship. On the elder 
making inquiry whether he knew of any minister who was 
coming on that Sabbath from Germantown to preach for them, 
Mr. Geissenhainer summoned up courage to say, that he had 
come for that purpose. On which he was conducted to the 
church, but as soon as the services were concluded, he hurried 
off as fast as he could, in dread of the beating, which he 
thought would be inflicted. Being a good rider, he quickened 
his pace, but how great his alarm, when suddenly looking 
back, he saw some one coming towards him at a most rapid 
rate! And now the race began. The man called upon him - 
to stop, but the more he called, ‘the faster the preacher urged 
on his steed. ‘The elder at last overtook him, and now the 
clergyman was filled with trepidation, as he felt there would 
certainly be no escape, and that he would have to submit to 
the castigation which he had so much dreaded. His fears 
- were, however, somewhat dissipated, by the gentle and kind 
words of the elder, who requested him to accompany him to 
his home and dine with hini. He said that he wished to con- 
verse with him on a matter of conscience, as he was convineed 
from the sermon, that he could give him the best advice. But 
regarding this as only a cunning device to get him into his 
power, he declined the invitation, and hastened on to Phila- 
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delphia. On relating to Dr. Helmuth these circumstances, 
the Doctor told him he ought, by all means, to have gone 
with the elder, and also tried to deliver his young friend from 
the false and painful misrepresentations under which his mind 
was laboring. He finally succeeded so far, that Mr. Geissen- 
hainer decided he would accept the call to the congregations 
tendered him in Montgomery County, about forty miles from 
Philadelphia, and for a season, at least, make trial of the min- 
istry in this country. An incident, however, occurred at the very 
_ begining of his experience, that almost made him regret the 
step he had taken, and served to confirm him in the opinion he 
had conceived with regard to the rudeness of the country peo- 
ple. On his arrival at Goschenhoppen, he put up at an inn, 
and on the following Sabbath preached his first sermon. Af- 
ter the services, the vestry met and decided that, as it was 
improper for the pastor to remain at a public house, one of 
their own number must take him into his family. But so 
profound a reverence for the youthful preacher was enter- 
tained, that all made objection to his reception. Finally two, 
who lived on fine farms, and possessed ample accommodations, 
were selected, one of whom, it was said, must consent to the 
arrangement. Both stillexpressing very great aversion to the 
proposition, they resolved to cast lots for the purpose of ascer- 
taining upon whom the necessity should be laid. Mr. Geis- 
senhainer had been all the time a silent spectator to the dis- 
cussion, but now he could no longer restrain his feelings and 
keep silence. He told them that he did not wish to obtrude 
upon any man’s hospitalities—that under the circumstances, 
he could not remain, and that he would at once return to 
Philadelphia. His host of the inn, a christian-minded man, 
who was present, now interfered and asserted, that there was 
not a member of the Board who would not most cheerfully 
receive him into his family, and consider himself highly hon- 
ored to have the minister dwell under his roof, but they all 
feared that the accommodations they could furnish, would not 
be good enough for such a man as he was. This explanation 
presented the casein quite a different aspect, and the preach- 
er assuring them that on that point there need be no difficulty, 
Mr. Michael Reiter offered to give him a home in his family. 
Mr. Geissenhainer soon found that the churches to which 
he had been called, were ina very distracted condition. As 
in other places, unprincipled men, wearing the garb of reli- 
gion, and preaching without any authority, had thrust them- 
selves upon the congregations, and done immense* mischief, 
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in sowing seeds of discord, and producing a feeling of dis- 
trust in reference toall clergymen. ‘There was a general in- 
difference on the subject of piety, and immorality was greatly 
on the increase. A change was, however, very soon effected 
under the administration of Mr. Geissenhainer. The churches 
were revived. A deep interest was awakened in divine truth, 
and a fresh impulse given to the cause of religion. Peace 
and harmony were restored among the members, and the con- 
gregations flourished as they had never before. The youthful 
minister exercised an unlimited influence, not only among the 
people of his own charge, but in other parts of the church. 
His fame as a pulpit orator, and asa devoted servant of 
Christ, spread far and wide, ‘and very soon he was regarded 
as one of the very first Divines in the Lutheran church in this 
country. As we had no Theological Seminary at that day, 
he was one of the few clergymen, appointed by Synod, to 
prepare young men for the christian ministry. Many availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered, and among the number 
were some of our most influential and useful pastors. His 
brother Henry, who immigrated with him to this. country, 
and who had already commenced his studies in the father- 
land, was one of his first pupils.* 

The subject of our sketch, in the year 1794, entered into 
a matrimonial alliance with Anna Maria Reiter,+ with whom 
he continued to live in uninterrupted harmony, until death 
closed the relation. From this union there were six children, 
two of whom still survive, Rev. F. W. Geissenhainer, of N. 
York city, and Anna Maria, the widow of Jacob Miller, D. 
D., for many years pastor of Trinity Church, Reading, Pa. 

‘After a residence of some years at Goschenhoppen, Mr. 
Geissenhainer removed to New Hanover township, and in 
connexion with his other congregations, took charge of what 
is known as the Swamp church, one of the Collegiate church- 
es, to which the venerable Muhlenberg had ministered. In 
that day the scarcity of ministers was so great as to render 
it necessary for one man to attend to as many congregations 
as lay in his power. It was not the best arrangement for our 


*Rey. Henry Geissenhainer was settled for atime at the Trappe, 
‘ whence he removed to Pittsburg, but in the year 1821, whilst on a visit 
to his son at the Trappe, he took sick and died. His remains repose in 
the cemetery connected with the old church, in which several of our ear- 
lier ministers lie buried. 


} An older sister was married to Rey. Mr. Reeller, a worthy minister 
of the Lutheran church. 
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people, and yet how much better than that they should receive 
no attention at all, and altogether famish for want of spiritual 
food. Whilst in this field, Mr. Geissenhainer’s influence in- 
creased and his labors multiplied. New congregations around 
him were formed, and there was a constant demand for: his 
services. His preaching was everywhere popular. Even a 
congregation of Mennonites, whose elders preach, without - 
any remuneration, made application to him to become their 
regular pastor. He-replied, “Your preachers receive no sal- 
ary, and I am paid for my services.’’ To which they said, 
“We know this, but there is a vast difference between your 
preaching and theirs. We will pay you a good salary, if you 
will only consent to serve us.’ “But how will your elders,” 
said he, “like your propositign?’’ ‘To this they answered, 
‘We are ourselves the elders, and we have come to make the 
contract with you.’”’ When they learned that he had no part 
of the Lord’s day unoccupied, on which he could officiate, 
they besought him to preach to them on Saturday afternoon. 
But even this he could not promise, for in several churches 
he was in the habit of preaching every Saturday. 

From the commencement of his labors in this country, Mr. 
Geissenhainer manifested a deep concern, not only for the 
religious advancement of his charge, but for their intellectual 
and social improvement. He established in their midst more 
efficient schools, and sought to eradicate many superstitious 
notions that prevailed, and to remove the strong prejudices 
existing against the English language. He also introduced 
useful inventions, and did much to improve agriculture and 
the mechanical arts among them. He also founded a public 
library, and imported from Europe many excellent books, re- 
- ligious and scientific. He himself served as the librarian, 
and it was his practice to select for the members, such works 
. as he deemed most profitable to them, and when they returned, 
the books, to converse with them on what they had read. So 

reat a desire for reading -and self-improvement was thus 
Forined among these plain persons, as it was before supposed 
they were incapable of attaining. It is not surprising that 
such a man should be held in high estimation, and his influ- 
ence be extended throughout the whole region of, country. 
So high was his reputation, that individuals, from a feeling of 
curiosity, would come from remote points to visit him. Ona 
certain occasion, an elderly gentleman from a great distance, 
called and inquired for old Mr. Geissenhainer, supposing that 
aman so distinguished for wisdom, and possessing so much 
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influence, must necessarily be advanced in life. When the 
young minister presented himself, appearing even more youth- 
ful than he really was, the stranger surveyed him from head 
to foot, and said, “I wish to see your father!’ “My father,” 
he replied, ‘died many years ago in Europe.” “Then,” said 
the gentleman, “I have been misdirected. Is there any oth- 
er clergyman in these parts by the name of Geissenhainer ? 
for I have come a considerable distance to see that renowned 
old pastor, and to converse with him on the subject of reli- 
gion.” ‘The preacher said, ‘They call me old pastor Geissen- 
hainer, inasmuch as I have a younger brother than myself in 
the ministry.” The stranger still seemed incredulous. He 
thought that this could scarcely be the man he sought. But 
he remarked, ‘“As I have comaso far, I may as well commu- 
nicate my difficulties, and freely unbosom to you my mind.” 
After talking with him for more than half a day, apparently 
much delighted, and fully satisfied, he took his hat to depart, 
exclaiming as he went, “I now believe, sir, that you are old 
Mr. Geissenhainer!”’ 

With all his influence, Mr. Geissenhainer, whilst laboring 
in this region, had great difficulty in overcoming the general 
belief in witchcraft. These popular notions, received in 
childhood, had strengthened with their growth, and it seemed 
almost impossible to dispel them. arly impressions are not 
easily eradicated. 


Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 


Observing the deleterious, and often fatal effects of the 
delusion, he felt that it-was his duty to direct his energies, 
in the pulpit and out of it, to the removal of these supersti- 
tious errors. He, however, found a most strenuous oppo- 
nent to his efforts, in a notorious impostor, who feigned 
that he possessed the power of exorcism. As he derived 
no small gain from his craft, he regarded Mr. Geissenhainer 
with little favor, and put forth the most active exertions to 
counteract his influence. Fortunately a most trifling cir- 
cumstance exposed the ridiculous pretensions of the fellow, 
turned the current of sentiment against him, and arrested 
the evil, accomplishing that which argument had failed to, se- 
cure. It happened that one Sabbath evening Mr. Geissen- 
hainer, in passing from one church to another, was obliged 
to go through a thick dismal woods, for a distance of three 
miles. It was already quite dark, and, as he was not able to 
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see the road, he let his faithful white horse pick out the way 
as well as he could. Content to ride leisurely along, he kin- 
dled his German Meerschaum, and thus, in his gloomy soli- 
tude, resolved to indulge in his wonted luxury. When he had 
reached the middle of the thicket, he heard a human sound, 
which saluted him with ‘Good evening !’’ Not being able to 
discern any one, he felt that he was not recognized, yet he at 
once detected the voice of the magician, who had been the 
terror of the whole neighborhood. The idea immediately 
occurred to him, that he would ascertain whether the breast 
of the man, who had made others his victims, was himself en- 
tirely free from the influence of superstition. He therefore 
determined to keep perfectly silent, and when the salutation 
was uttered the second time, he blew the sparks of his tobacco 
pipe through the holes of the lid. This so alarmed the pre- 
tended enchanter, that he at once took to his heels and ran 
as if for his life, a mile and a half, to the first house, which 
he reached pale and trembling. At first he was unable to 
speak, but, after a little, recovering from his fright, and being 
asked the cause, he answered that he had just encountered in 
the centre of the dreaded woods, a most frightful ghost—a 
white horse without a head, and upon it a spirit with a head 
of fire. Soon after the man had departed, the young cler- 
gyman leisurely approached the house—it was the house of 
one of his deacons, who expressed his surprise that he would 
venture out alone on so dark a night, and along so dreary a 
road. The clergyman asked why he should be afraid? ‘“Be- 
cause,’ said the deacon, ‘‘the wood is haunted. The exorcist, 
this very evening, escaped from a most formidable apparition, 
and came hither a few minutes ago, almost frightened to 
death.” “What was it?” inquired the clergyman. The 
deacon answered, ‘‘It was*a white horse without a head, and 
a spirit rider, with a fiery head!” “Why, sir, that appari- 
tion was | and my Whitey,” said Mr. Geissenhainer, and he 
told how he had purposely frightened the impostor. The 
family enjoyed the joke, and on relating the ludicrous story 
to others, it soon spread through the community, so that the 
poor fellow’s gain was now at an end, and feeling very much 
mortified with what had occurred, he went to other parts, and 
after this there was little more heard of witcheraft. 

In the year 1804, during a trip which the subject of our 
sketch made, for the resuscitation of his health, to the North, 
in company with his brother, an incident oecurred, which, 
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whilst it was grateful to his own feelings, is also an illustra- 
tion of the eagerness with which the destitute brethren of our 
faith sought to have the word and the ordinances administer- 
ed to them. He had reached a settlement almost exclusively 
compesed of Germans, and on stopping at the inn, great was 
his surprise to find that the hostess had been a former mem- 
ber of his congregation, who begged him to stay over Sabbath 
and to baptize her child. ‘‘For,” said she, ‘we have no sanc- 
tuary, no public services, no opportunity to attend the ordi- 
nances in these parts.” She urged him to preach for them, 
and proposed to invite the neighbors to come together for 
worship. Mr. Geissenhainer acceded to her request, and the 
next day a large number of attentive hearers assembled to 
hear the truth, and after service the rite of Baptism was ad- 
ministered to eleven children. They then consulted with 
him as to the best plan to be pursued, in order to secure the 
recular ministrations of the Gospel! During the course of 
the conversation, some one inquired, if they had come in that 
direction to purchase land, as this was the usual errand of 
strangers, andthe land was extremely beautiful and fertile. 
Mr. Geissenhainer replied that it was not; he was trayelling 
merely for the benefit of his health. There being, however, 
a very fine farm in sight, he asked what price, land like that 
brought? The owner, who was present, replied, “If you will 
purchase the farm and move upon it, I will let you have it at 
half its value, although I have no desire to part with it.”— 
Several of the company then withdrew and, after some con- 
sultation, returned and offered to make him a present of the 
farm, promising him a regular salary m addition, if he would 
only become their pastor. 

Some years after his arrivalin this country, Mr. Geissen- 
hainer, during a visit to Philadelphia, incidentally learned 
that there had been a mistake in the intelligence communi- 
cated to him, whilst yet in Europe, in reference to the death 
of his mother—that she still lived, but that her sister had, 
at that time, deceased. On the reception of this gratifying 
report, he at once made arrangements to haye his beloved pa- 
rent brought to this country. She arrived in 1807, at the 
advanced age of sixty-four years. In the family of her son, 
surrounded by every comfort, her life was protracted to its 
seventy-third year, when, as the record says, “‘she quietly fell 
asleep in Jesus.” 

In the year 1808, Mr. Geissenhainer reluctantly relinquish- 
ed the charge in which he had pleasantly and successfully 
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labored for fifteen years, and accepted an importunate call 
from the associated German Lutheran churches in the city of 
New York, as successor to the lamented Rev. Dr. Kunze. 
At this period, the German population in this city was small, 
and the Lutheran church did not exceed five hundred mem- 
bers. Comparatively few accessions were made to the church, 
to fill up the ranks occasioned by death and removals; immi- 
gration was limited, and the young were disposed, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of the English, and the want of 
acquaintance with the German, to unite with other denomi- 
nations. It was evident, that if such a state of things con- 
tinued, and no provision were made for the introduction of 
the Hnglish into the services of the sanctuary, our church 
must necessarily become extinct. In the year 1814, Mr. 
Geissenhainer, therefore, without any regard to his personal 
convenience or interest, determined to make the effort to have 
English preaching introduced every Sabbath afternoon, in 
order that the children, if possible, might be retained in the 
church of their fathers. The arrangement, as he expected, 
met with opposition. It was regarded as an innovation upon the 
rights of the Germans, although from the beginning, occasion- 
ally, English services had been performed in the same church. 
As his motives were misapprehended, and some alienation 
excited, he regarded it advisable to resign his connexion with 
the church, and recommended as his successor, Rev. Christian 
F. Schaeffer, of Harrisburg, Pa., who, coming as a stranger, 
he thought might be able to adjust the difficulties, and recon- 
cile the conflicting interests. 

About this time Mr. Geissenhainer’s health was much im- 
paired. He had passed through severe domestic affliction, in 
the sickness and death of several of his children. He was a 
tender father, and these trials deeply affected him. He there- 
fore proposed for a season to suspend his ministerial labors, and 
devote himself to the resuscitation of his physical strength. 
He repaired to Clearfield County, Pa., where he had some 
property. Although with no pastoral charge, he frequent- 
ly preached, without any remuneration for his services, and 
sought to do good whenever the occasion offered. Whilst re- 
siding in this region he enjoyed excellent opportunities for 
giving attention to the study of the Natural Sciences, to which 
he had, from early life, been devoted. Mineralogy was his 
favorite pursuit, and often did he delight in making excur- 
sions, in search of specimens. His interest in this branch of 
science continued until his last days, and it is said he was one 
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of the first mineralogists, at that time, in the country. He 
was fond of Chemistry, Mechanics, and kindred subjects, and 
was the author of many important discoveries and inventions 
—among them the smelting of iron ore with anthracite coal, 
the making of stecl of all qualities from the same pig metal 
or bar iron, and the rendering of cut-nails as pliable as wrought- 
nails, although the credit which he deserved, was never awar- 
ded him. He did not derive any pecuniary advantage from 
these services, but was frequently subjected to annoyances, 
and encountered many losses in his experiments. 

After remaining a few yearsin Clearfield, he removed to 
Chester County, where his son resided, but his health havymg 
very much improved, he was induced to resume the pastoral 
office. In 1819 he accepted a call to the congregations at 
Pottstown, Trappe, etc., and about the year 1820, he estab- 
lished a Sabbath School in the church at Vincent, the first 
one known in that region, which met with much favor and 
success. 

In the year 1822 he received an invitation to return to hig 
former position in the city of New York, the English portion 
of the congregation having withdrawn to St. Matthew’s church, _ 
which had been erected exclusively for English services, and 
elected Rey. Dr. Schaeffer as their pastor. Although he was 
called to pass through many difficulties and trials, he contin- 
ued his ministrations here as long as his physical ability per- 
mitted. His last sermon he preached on Easter Sunday, 
March 26th, 1837. He also, on the same occasion, adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper to a large number of communicants. 
The protracted services, however, proved too much for his 
strength. A long and Serious illness succeeded, from which, 
although he partially recovered so as to be able to attend to 
the lighter duties of his office, yet he was never again suffi- 
ciently restored to peform pulpit labor. On the following 
Christmas he met his beloyed flock, and once more dispensed 
the Sacrament, yet he did not venture to preach. This was 
his last public work. His strength was gradually declining, 
and his body becoming more infirm. The powers of his 
mind were, however, unimpaired, and retained their usual 

igor and natural vivacity. He knew that death was ap- 
proaching, but he manifested the utmost tranquility. There 
was an entire resignation to his Master’s will, and a willing- 
ness to obey the summons, at whatever hour he might be re- 
quired to depart. He realized that God was calling him, and 
he was ready to go, submissively and cheerfully home. Not 
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a feeling of dismay seemed to disturb the calm serenity d 
his spirit. 
“Tis a vile thing to die, 
When men’are unprepared and look not for it !” 

But death was to him a familiar subject, one on which he had 
long and prayerfully reflected, and he could descend to the 
dark portal of the grave without any tremulous shudder. He 
spoke freely of his departure, with the most blessed assu- 
rance in the boundless mercy of his Heavenly Father, through 
Jesus Christ our Savior. To the Rev. Joseph Harrison, a 
Congregational minister, with whom he had long been on 
terms of intimacy, a few days before his death, he said: “I 
shall not die! he christian never dies, he only lays off the 
old garment, to receive a new one. This body is worn out, 
but the Lord will give me a new one, that I may be active 
and useful again.” ‘During life,” he remarked, “T put m 
trust in the ‘Lord, and he never forsook me.” On Sabbath 
morning, when dissolution seeriied to be near, his son, who 
was to fill an appointment, inquired, as the hour approached 
for the service, ‘Father, shall I stay with you, or go to 
church?” Warmly clasping his hand, and looking him stead- 
ily in the face, he said in his usual loud voice, ‘Go, son, in 
God’s name, and perform your duties!’ To his wife, who 
stood weeping by his side, he said: ‘Wife, do you think that 
I have lived so long in the world, and do not know what death 
is? Weep not! In a little while it will all be over. I have 
been with you a long time, and have a larger family in hea- 
ven than on earth; I must now go to them. Oh what must 
it be to meet in the world above!’ In expectation of so soon 
seeing his Savior and his beloved ones, he seemed filled with 
the greatest joy. Only fifteen minutes before he ceased to 
breathe, he addressed pious counsels to those around hin, 
and admonished a member of his congregation to continue 
faithful to the Redeemer. After speaking to him most affec- 
tionately, he stretched forth his hand, and said, ‘Farewell, 
on earth we shall shake hands no more, but in heaven we 
shall meet again!” His dying testimony to the value of the 
truths he had so early professed and so long proclaimed, was 
most unequivocal and satisfactory. His death occurred on 
the 27th of May, 1838, on the anniversary of his marriage, 
just forty-four years before, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, and in the forty-seventh of his ministry. His remains 
were carried to their resting place amid sorrowing friends, 
who wept that they should see his face no more, and deposited 
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in the cemetery of the church over which he had so long 
presided.* The services on the occasion were performed by 
Rev. Dr. Wackerhagen, at the time President of the New 
York Ministerium, Rev. Dr. Strobel and Rev. Joseph Harri- 
son, of the Congregational church. On the succeeding Sab- 
bath, discourses appropriate to the occasion, were delivered 
in German and English, by Rev. Dr. Wackerhagen and Rey. 
J. Harrison, the former from the text, “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live. And whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die. Believest thou this ?’’—and the latter 
from the words of the Psalmist, “‘Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they comfortme.”’ 
The church, of which the deceased had for so many years 
been pastor, was deeply enshrouded in the habiliments of 
mourning, for the purpose of expressing the sincere grief 
which the members felt on account of their painful bereayve- 
ment, whilst the President of the New York Ministerium, at 
the next convention of Synod, in his official address, on re- 
ferring to the loss which the church had sustained by the 
death of Dr. Geissenhainer, declared, ‘That his deep and 
extensive learning, his great urbanity, and various other mer- 
its, could not but cause his memory to be cherished -by all 
who were acquainted with his character and worth.” 

Dr. Geissenhainer enjoyed the reputation of being a very 
able Divine. In the language once applied to a distinguished 
Roman— Animo vidit, ingenio complexus est, eloquentia w- 
luminavit. He possessed an intellect of the highest order, 
which had been brought under the influence of the most thor- 
ough discipline. His mind was strong, logical, well balanced 
and inquiring, his taste refined and cultivated, his attainments 
varied and extensive. He had gathercd together a vast fund 
of classical and scientific knowledge, to which he was con- 
stantly making additions. He was an admirable linguist. 
The Latin and Greek seemed as familiar to him as his native 
tongue. He was skilled in the various departments of human 
learning. He was fond of study. He loved to seek for the 
hidden treasures of truth, and from his accumulated informa- 
tion, he would always advance some ideas to throw light upon 


* They have since been removed by his son, Rey. F'. W. Geissenhainer, 
to the family vault in the Lutheran Cemetery, near Middle Village, Long 
Island, where they rest in the midst of those, to whose spiritual wants i in 
life, he so long ministered. 
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any topic that was suggested. From early life until the year 
before his death, it was his practice to devote his evenings, 
often beyond the hour of midnight, to reading, and with a 
mind so active and so well disciplined as his, valuable results 
might naturally be expected. He could not be other than a 
man of varied and extensive erudition. From the University 
of Pennsylvania he received the degree of Doctor of Divini- 
ty, at its annual commencement in 1826. Although a man 
of much learning, he published very little. He delivered to 
his students a course of lectures on Church History, in Latin, 
in order to familiarize them with that language, and also, in 
German, Exegetical Expositions of portions of the Old Tes- 
tament, some of the Gospels, and most of the Epistles, which 
are said to have been very able; these, together with 
other valuable manuscripts, now in the hands of surviving 
relatives, we hope will yet be given to the ehurch as its lega- 
ey. He had some acquaintance with music, and his poetical 
talent was considerable. He composed a number of hymns 
for festival occasions, one of which is still extensively used 
in the church, adapted to confirmation seasons, beginning 
thus : 


“Fiihlt das heiligste Entzticken.” 


He was very fond of the good old congregational singing, in 
which all participated. He had a strong dislike to choirs, 
and that artistic style of music which has become so fashion- 
able of late, particularly in our city churches. He thought 
its tendency was to banish all devotional singing from the 
exercises. He always reverently united in these services, 
regarding them as a part of the worship in which it-was the . 
duty of all to take part. He invariably seated himself, du- 
ring the singing, with the congregation, that he might with 
them unite in the praises of God. 

Dr. Geissenhainer also possessed an extensive acquaintance 
with medicine, which he had acquired whilst at the Universi- 
ty, and to which, in his native land, all students of Theology 
were obliged to attend. Doctor Hosack used to say of him, 
that his knowledge of this science was superior to more than 
one-half of the physicians in the city of New York. This 
knowledge he found very useful to him in his visitations to the 
sick, and when all hope of the patient’s recovery had been 
abandoned, his prescriptions were successful, and the man, 
who seemed on the threshold of the grave, was often restored 
to health. Many such instances occurred in his experience. 
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He also had a profound acquaintance with human nature, 
and could almost intuitively see into character. In his inter- 
course with others, there was often the “‘word fitly spoken,”’ 
which proved “like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” So 
also in preaching, when he apparently “drew a bow at 
a venture,” it “smote between the joints of the har- 
ness.’’ Frequently circumstances were so minutely described, 
and the sinner’s actions so accurately depicted, that the im- 
pression prevailed that information had been communicated 
to the preacher in reference to what had occurred. We re- 
collect hearing, that on a certain occasion, when preaching at 
the Swamp church, he spoke of the prevalence of immorality, 
the causes, and the responsibility of those who were in any 
way participants. _In the course of the discussion, he gave a 
very graphic description of what was, in that day, termed a 
“frolic,” and the destructive influence of such scenes upon 
the young. {t happened that there had been, just the eve- 
ning preceding, one of these gatherings, at the tavern in the 
neighborhood, although Mr. Geissenhainer was not aware of 
the fact, and the landlord, a member of the church, who was 
the next day in attendance at the sanctuary, supposed that 
the whole discourse was aimed at him. So conscience-strick- 
en was he, and overpowered by the force of the truth, that 
he first turned red and then white, and afterwards actually 
crept beneath the seat of the pew, that he might be concealed 
from the public gaze. He seemed so satisfied at the time, 
that the account of the previous night’s irregularities had 
been derived from personal knowledge, that he charged one 
of Mr. Geissenhainer’s students with being present and re- 
. porting the facts. 

As a preacher, Dr. Geissenhainer was evangelical and elo- 
quent. He did not write out his sermons, but preached from 
a full skeleton, carefully studied. Itis said that as he ad- 
vanced in years, he became much more impressive in the 
pulpit. His sermons were plain and practical. Divine truth 
he presented with great clearness and force. His grand aim 
was the inculcation of the great doctrines and lessons taught 
in the word of God. His veneration for the Scriptures was 
most profound, and to their habitual and faithful study he de- 
voted much attention. He wasa diligent reader of the sacred 
volume in the original languages, and his preaching may be 
said to have been eminently Biblical. The spiritual wants of 
his hearers he kept constantly in view. He always thought 
that he could never do too much for his people in the service 
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of God. Wherever suffering was to be relieved, want sup- 
plied, consolation administered or instruction imparted, he was 
always prepared to afford assistance and bestow his. efforts. 
Many were the beneficiaries of his kindness, and the recipi- 
ents of his favors. 

In his religious belief, Dr. Geissenhainer was thoroughly 
orthodox. He revered the standards of the church, and 
without any reserved qualification, cordially adopted, them. 
He retained his attachment to the symbols till the end of 
life. Yet we never heard that he was illiberal or intolerant 
in his views, or proscriptive towards those who differed from 
him in sentiment. He was on the most intimate terms with 
those who entertained opposite opinions. Although he had 
no sympathy with what are termed Calvinistic doctrines, yet 
he cherished so high a regard for many distinguished Divines 
of the Calvinistic faith, that the walls of his study were 
adorned with their portraits. Ona certain occasion, when 
Drs. Schmucker, Sr., and Krauth were partaking of his hos- 
pitalities, some reference was made to these portraits, and 
Dr. Schmucker remarked, “Ah sir, you must be a Crypto- 
Calvinist!” “So Crypto,” he replied, “that I have not yet 
been able myself to make the discovery.” This incident, 
whilst it shows his position on a question which has excited 
great difference of opinion, is also an illustration of his re- 
spect for those who entertained sentiments different from his 
own. 

Dr. Geissenhainer was, at the time of his death, Senior of 
the New York Ministerium. He was also a member of the 
Convention which met in 1820, to organize the General Syn- 
od of our church, and preached a sermon on the occasion, 
which is still remembered as a masterly effort. He was treated 
with great consideration by his brethren, and a high estimate 
placed upon his character. 

In his personal appearance, Dr. Geissenhainer was very 
youthful, particularly in the early part of his life, small in 
stature, about five feet and a half, of slender form and well 
proportioned. He had a fine head, with an expansive fore- 
head, a frank, open countenance, a large, mild blue eye, a 
keen sight, and could, at great distances, see objects unob- 
served by others. His vision became partially impaired 
when he was about fifty years of age. It returned, however, 
before his death. His face was sallow, and somewhat pitted 
with small-pox marks. His hair brown and thin, his teeth 
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remarkably good, and showed no evidence of decay until the 
last year of his life, when he suffered for the first time from 
the effects of tooth-ache. His walk was quick and graceful. 
In his latter years his appearance was considerably changed. 
His color became more sallow, his hair thinner, and entire- 
ly white. His visage was care-worn, and indicated that of 
an individual twenty years older. 

Dr. Geissenhainer was a man of affectionate disposition 
and tender heart. In speaking of the subject of religion, he 
was often deeply affected, and the tears would profusely 
trickle down his cheeks. ‘T’o his family he was most warmly 
attached, and separation, even for a few days, was a great 
trial to him. Frequently, when he had said “Farewell,” and 
gone some distance, overcome by his feelings, he would turn 
back and remain another day, as if he felt that it might be 
the last privilege he would enjoy, of being with those whom 
he so muchloved. In his social relations he was affable, 
courteous and dignified. He was an intelligent, agreeable, 
and cheerful companion. He often remarked that the ehris- 
tian had the best right to be cheerful, that he ought to be the 
happiest of all men, having so good and so mighty a Father 
in Heaven, and prospects so glorious of a blissful hereafter, 
through faith in the Redeemer. He would also say, that he 
would not remain in the society of those, from whom he could 
not, with pleasure and confidence, turn his thoughts to his 
Heavenly Parent, and feel assured that his course and conyer- 
sation would meet the Divine approbation. His dwelling was 
the abode of hospitality and kindness. His conversation was 
marked by pleasantry and good humor, and abounded with 
general information and apt illustration. Yet, in the language 
of one of the young men whose privilege it was, for several 
years, to enjoy his instructions, and to be brought into inti- 
mate intercourse with him: ‘He never lost sight of the great 
end of life, and daily spent some time, communing with his 
God.” His useful life and happy death, is another evidence 
of the Father’s faithfulness to his children. ‘Say ye to the 
righteous, that it shall be well with him!” 

“Tn every state secure, 
Kept by Jehovah’s eye, 
"Tis well with them while life endures, 
And well when call’d to die.” 
“Hye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” ‘The Lamb which is in the midst of 
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the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of water; and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” 


XXXI, 


Joun Daniet Kurtz, D. D. 
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To the roll of deceased Lutheran ministers is also added 
the venerable name of him who, for so many years, formeda 
connecting link between the ministry of the past and the 
present generation in our church. The aged patriarch, on 
the 30th of June, 1856, entered upon his rest, exchanging 
the toils and sufferings, incident to this life, for the rewards 
and glories of the eternal world. He died in the ninety-third 
year of his age, loved and honored by all who knew him.— 
For nearly a half century he ministered to the same church, 
and had secured the attachment of a large congregation, as 
well as the regard of the community in which he lived. In 
every relation, public and private, which he sustained, he was 
most exemplary, and left no room to doubt his sincerity or 
piety. The language of his fellow citizens, on the occasion 
of his death, was, ‘That no man in Baltimore ever spent sixty 
years so blamelessly as he,” whilst the brethren, with whom 
he had long been ecclesiastically associated, in convention 
assembled, with united voice exclaimed, ‘(Help Lord, for the 
godly man ceaseth, for the faithful fall from among the child- 
ren of men!’ Everywhere he inspired confidence and love, 
and produced so decided an impression on the minds of those 
who came within the circle of his influence, that none will 
ever forget him in the happy combination of qualities which 
attracted him to all hearts. We met him for the last time, in 
the Spring of 1855. Being on a visit to the city, which had 
so long been the scene of his active labors, we gladly availed 
ourselves of the opportunity afforded, to look once more up- 
on his countenance, ere his gentle spirit passed away. He 
kindly welcomed us to his home, and whilst we listened to his 
words of instruction, we rejoiced in the privilege we enjoyed. 
He referred freely to by-gone days, and seemed pleased to 
revive the reminiscences of the past. He spoke with interest 
of the prosperity of the church, and gratefully acknowledged 
the goodness of Him, who had thus far conducted it in its 

- onward course. His conversation abounded with profitable 
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information. The allusions to himself were marked by his 
characteristic modesty, and when we rose to depart he thanked 
us for our visit, just as if our object had not actually been to 
sit at the feet of Gamaliel, but to confer a benefaction on 
himself, 

This eminent servant of God, who was born in German- 
town, Pennsylvania, in the year 1763, was descended from a 
German Protestant family, whose lineage can be traced back 
as far as the year 1599. Several of his ancestors were either 
engaged in the active duties of the ministry, or connected 
with institutions of learning as instructors. His father was 
the Rev. John Nicolas Kurtz,* a man of great intellectual 
and moral energy, who immigrated to this country in 1746, 
and labored long and efficiently in the ministry of our church. 
He was a good man—“‘one that feared God with all his house, 
and prayed to God always’’—whose soul was imbued with the 
spirit of his Master, and who earnestly sought to carry into 
practice, the principles he professed. 

“The sweet remembrance of the just, 

Like a green root, revives and bears 

A train of blessings for their heirs, 

When weary nature sleeps in dust!” 
His children were furnished, by precept and example, with 
the best instruction in practical godliness. They were the 
objects of the strictest parental care, and were. shielded from 
the influence of evil associations. Indelible impressions were 
thus made upon their minds, and the most permanent effects 
produced. How often, as parents, are we unmindful of the 
almost omnipotent power which early training exercises over 
character, shaping it to good or evil issues, apparently with 
the force of destiny! Children will obey the lessons and fol- 
low the impulse given them at the fireside. Their plastic 
nature takes the forms and images around them, traces of 
which they retain the remainder of their life. The likeness 
will be stamped with more or less faithfulness. Everything 
noble and generous, as well as everything base and selfish, 
will awaken a lasting echo in the susceptible heart. The in- 
fluence of a wrong bias, or a sinful example, may operate up- 
on the youthful mind, like a spray of water that has fallen 
upon polished steel, which no subsequent effort can efface. 
Even a heathen moralist hath said: 

Nil dictu feedum visuque hee limina tangat, 
Intra que puer est. i 
* Vide Evangelical Review, Vol. Vi. p. 261 sqq. 
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The son entertained a most profound veneration for the mem- 
ory of his father. Although he had preceded him more than 
three-score years into the eternal world, he always spoke of 
him with great tenderness, and with much affection. Even 
in his last illness, when his mind wandered, he distinctly saw 
him in imagination, he conversed with him as if present, and 
words which he had heard uttered almost a century before, 
lingered on his lips. 
E “The record fair 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced.” 

The subject of our sketch was sent toschool at a very early 
age. In his sixth year we find him busily engaged in acqui- 
ring the rudiments of an education, at Tolpehocken, where 
his father was at this time settled. His teacher was a Ger- 
man, and a man of limited abilities. The only branches 
taught in the school were reading and writing, and the entire 
library consisted of the Bible, Luther’s Catechism, and the 
Wurtemburg Lutheran Hymn Book. Very early in life, he 
felt the first inward desire towards the ministry. ‘This feel- 
ing,’ many years afterwards he remarked, ‘‘was indeed vague 
and indefinite, and wholly inexplicable to myself, but still the 
general idea took hold of my mind, that 1 must preach the 
Gospel. I must have manifested this idea, some how or oth- 
er, to my schoolmates, for they and my elder brothers would 
insist on my preaching tothem. They helped me on a bench 
or some other elevation, and then I would recite to them, in 
the most earnest and solemn manner, children’s hymns and 
hymns on death, judgment, heaven and hell, which I had 
committed to memory. I was probably more affected by these 
exercises, than any of my juvenile hearers. I shall never 
forget them whilst memory holds a place in my mind, and I 
can recollect as vividly as if they were of yesterday’s occur- 
rence, how deeply my heart was moved, and. what burning 
tears ran down my checks, while holding forth on these occa- 
sions. Whether my father was aware of these facts, and 
whether they had any influence in determining him to devote 
me to the ministry, | cannot possibly say. * * * * I soon 
learned it was my father’s wish that I should study for the 
ministry, and this fell in exactly with my own secret and ar- 
dent desire.’’* 


* Vide Autobiography furnished by the Hditor of the Lutheran Ob- 
server, to which we acknowledge our indebtedness for the most interest- 
ing facts in this sketch. 
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In the year 1771 the father was induced to take charge of 
our Lutheran interests in York, Pa. The son preserved in 
his memory a distinct recollection of the thrilling scenes con- 
nected with this period, and with which, in his childhood, he 
so warmly sympathized. He was in his twelfth year when 
the war with England commenced. Like all who lived in 
those perilous. times, he was fond of relating incidents con- 
nected with our struggle for independence. Some of these 
incidents came under his own eye, which, of course, made a 
deep impression upon his mind. He remembered very well 
the time when Congress sat in York, being compelled, because 
General Howe, with his fleet, had taken possession of the 
the city of New York, to flee to Philadelphia, and not feeling 
secure from danger there, had crossed the Susquehannah to 
hold their sessions. \There was also stationed, at this time, a 
division of the American army, quartered in part among the 
citizens, and partly residing in tents pitched in the vicinity 
of York. Bishop White, who served in the capacity of Chap- 
lain to Congress, made his home with Pastor Kurtz, and it 
was the duty of young Daniel, and his twin-brother, to carry 
every morning, to this pious Divine, bread and milk, which 
constituted the whole of his breakfast. It was the habit of 
the Chaplain to dine out with different members of Congress. 
Subsequently the Spanish Ambassador was accommodated im 
the same room, and when he vacated it, it was given to the 
French minister, and finally it was occupied by a member of 
Congress from Charleston, S. C. During this period, the af- 
fairs of our country wore a gloomy aspect. Money was scarce, 
and the means of prosecuting the war limited. As an evi- 
dence of his father’s interest in the cause, the son would tell 
how on Sabbath, after preaching, he invited his hearers to 
collect all the articles of apparel that they could spare, such 
as coats, hats, shoes and stockings, shirts, bed-clothes, &e., 
and send them to his residence, for distribution among the 
destitute, suffering soldiers. Our ministers who lived during 
the period of the American Revolution, were inflexible patri- 
ots, ready to render service for their country as occasion or 
opportunity required, and for their devotion to the principles 
involved, they were frequently the victims of persecution and 
suffering, 

When peace was concluded, in 1783, the subject of our 
sketch was in the twenticth year of his age. He no longer 
attended school, but his time was not unemployed. He still 
pursued his studies, under the direction of his father, with 
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the same object in view, which had in early life arrested his 
attention. Although he labored under great disadvantages, 
his mind was gradually developing, and making progress in 
knowledge. His father, however, in consequence of his nu- 
merous and multiplied pastoral duties, concluded to send his 
son to Lancaster, for the purpose of prosecuting his studies 
under the instruction of H. EK. Muhlenberg, D. D., of whose 
family he became an inmate, and for the kindness with which 
he was treated, he ever seemed most grateful. The first book 
which his preceptor placed in his hands, was a copy of the 
Latin Grammar, which he soon committed to memory. He 
was interested in his studies, and pursued them with much 
delight. “The hours of recitation,” he says, “‘were the most 
pleasant I had, and I regretted that they were not more fre- 
quent and of longer duration. But my teacher, a man of end- 
less labor and untiring industry, soon told me that I must 
learn to help myself, while he gave me the free use of his li- 
brary, and liberty to occupy the room as the place of my 
study. His collection of books was, fortunately, large and 
judicious, one of the best then in this country.” 

As an illustration of his childlike simplicity and great in- 
experience at this period of his life, he gives the following 
amusing incident: ‘One day I found a work by Dr. Lardner, 
entitled ‘Thoughts on the Demoniac Possessions recorded in - 
the New Testament.’ My curiosity I found unusually excited 
in discovering this book. I put it carefully away, and when 
the family had retired, I began to read it, and the more I 
read, the more I became interested. I continued to read and 
read, until finally I was ordered to retire. With fear and 
trembling I took my candle, alarmed at reading, ‘as I, in my 
simplicity supposed, so profane a book, and filled with deep 
repentance and terror, I threw myself upon my bed, praying 
God to forgive me, and promising to be more faithful in the 
future.” 

During his residence in Lancaster he had an opportunity 
of meeting with a number of distinguished savans of Kurope, 
who visited Dr. Muhlenberg, at the time justly regarded as 
one of the best Naturalists in the United States. Among 
these was Professor Schepf, of Jena, who appeared to take a 
lively interest in his welfare. “One day,” says Mr. Kurtz, 
when it was made my duty to show him my preceptor’s min- 
eralogical collection, he asked me if I felt any inclination to 
go to Europe to study there. I replied that I would do so 
with pleasure. He assured me that I could obtain gratuitous 
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instruction in medicine, and that he would make an arrange- 
ment with Dr. Lessz, to give me instruction in Theology 
without charge, and that a few hundred dollars would be suf- 
ficient to support me there for several years. I wrote to my 
father immediately, requesting him to furnish the requiste 
sum, and-I would relinquish all claim to my patrimonial in- 
heritance. But my request. was denied with the expression 
of opinion, that I could learn just as much, where I was, as in 
Europe.” 

He remained in Lancaster for some time, pursuing his stu- 
dies with unwearied diligence. Ata meeting of the Synod 
of Pennsylvania, held in Philadelphia in 1784, after a satis- 
factory examination, conducted by Rev. Dr. Kunze and Rey. 
J. L. Voigt, he was licensed to preach the Gospel. In the 
year 1786 he was permanently invested with the sacred office, 
Rev. Dr. Helmuth being at the time President of the Synod. 

On Mr. Kurtz’s introduction into the ministry, he at first 
assisted his father in preaching, catechizing, and in visiting 
the sick. Soon after he took charge of the congregations in 
the vicinity of York. He had been invited by Dr. Helmuth 
to become his assistant in Philadelphia. The communication 
most earnestly urging the wish, was addressed to his father, 
who immediately handed it to his son, saying, “1 do not ad- 
vise you to accept or refuse—examine the question yourself, 
ask God’s guidance, and then decide for yourself!” After 
mature and serious reflection, he felt that 1t was. his duty to 
decline the offer. He was a modest man, and his limited ex- 
perience in the ministry, made him conclude that he did not 
possess the qualifications requisite for the position. His de- 
cision incurred Dr. Helmuth’s displeasure, yet he remarks, 
“The good Doctor did not know how much I revered him, 
how heartily I loved him, and how much his sermons moyed 
me whenever it was my privilege to hear him, and how often 
he was the means of awakening me to renewed zeal in the 
discharge of my ministerial duties!” The alienaty a of feel- 
ing did not, however, continue. The warmest friendship sub- 
sequently sprang up, and the most intimate relations existed 
until Dr. Helmuth’s death, in 1825. 

Two years after he had entered the ministry, Mr. Kurtz, 
with his brother-in-law, Rev. J. Goering, was appoimted, to 
make a missionary tour to vacant congregations, and scattered 
members of our church in Maryland and Virginia. They 
visited a number of important places, and were everywhere 
most cordially received. The following year Mr. Kurtz re- 
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peated the trip. On his way homeward, he passed through 
Baltimore, which was then beginning to attract attention by 
the growth of its population and the rapid increase of its com- 
merce. He called to see our Lutheran minister, Rey. Sieg- 
fried Goerock, who appeared very much gratified to meet with 
the son of his valued friend, and requested him to fill his 
pulpit on the approaching Lord’s Day. He cheerfully acce- 
ded to his wishes. Soon after his return home, his father 
received a letter from Pastor Goerock, expressing the desire 
that he would allow his son to become an assistant to him in 
the ministry. The father making no objection, and the young 
" man acquiescing in the proposition, the call was accepted, and 
the duties at once assumed. ‘The offices assigned him were, 
to preach once on the Sabbath, visit the school and instruct 
the children. He soon became a favorite in the congregation, 
and the most of the members desired him to perform pastoral 
labor for them. This very naturally gave offence to the Se- 
nior Minister, who, at the expiration of the year, let his 
assistant understand, that his services could now be altogether 
dispensed with. Mr. Kurtz accordingly told the people that 
the time having passed, for which he had been engaged, he 
would return home, and entreated them to remain united, and 
to live in harmony. He, however, very soon received a call 
signed by the vestry and several members of the congrega- 
tion, urging him to resume his labors among them. Mr. 
Geerock occupied the old church. Mr. Kurtz’s friends se- 
cured the use of a Methodist church. A conference of the 
two ministers was held, and terms agreed upon, by which the 
rights of each were clearly defined and plainly understood. 
The former, however, died a few years afterwards, when the 
congregations united, and the latter became the exclusive and 
regular pastor. 

The subject of our narrative labored in this situation for 
nearly half a century, with great diligence and fidelity. Me 
was repetiedly called to other fields, to Alexandria, George- 
town, Lebanon and Hagerstown, but he felt that it was his 
duty to remain where he was. In 1823, after he had been 
minister here for thirty-seven successive years, Rev. J. Ul- 
horn became associated with him in his labors. Dr. Kurtz, 
however, continued connected with the church as Pastor until 
the year 1832, when, in consequence of advancing physical 
. infirmities, having reached his three-score years and ten, he 
resigned—preaching, on the occasion, a valedictory from the 
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words, “Finally brethren farewell. Be perfect, be of good 
comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and the God of love 
and peace shall be with you.” ‘The church, on his retire- 
ment, gave him the use of the parsonage so long as he lived, 
and settled upon him a pension during life. Although he 
had retired from regular pastoral service, he still occasionally 
preached, and was disposed to make himself useful whenever 
a suitable opportunity offered. We find him, when im his 
eighty-eighth year, delivering a discourse at the dedication of 
a church, from the words: ‘One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, that will I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord and to inquire in his temple,” and in his ninetieth year 
participating in the exercises connected with the laying of 
the corner-stone of two Lutheran churches. Also, by par- 
ticular request, he officiated at a funeral when in the ninety- 
second year of his age. A church paper,* at the time, thus 
describes the occasion: ‘‘He delivered an impressive, con- 
nected and appropriate address in German, which would have 
reflected credit on his head and heart, even in the prime of 
his protracted and useful life. The scene was exquisitely 
touching: there, in the centre of the parlor, stood the time- 
worn veterar, the venerable man of God, who had endured 
the peltings, and passed through the vicissitudes of nearly 
one hundred years, surrounded by the grand-children and 
great grand-children of his primitive cotemporaries, long since 
descended to the silent darkness of the tomb. Supported by 
one hand resting on the back of a chair, and by the other on 
his faithful cane, he stood erect, and bore glorious testimony 
to the doctrine of salvation by faith in a erueified Redeemer, 
and to the inexhaustible richness of the consolation of the 
Gospel in Christ Jesus, in a tremulous voice indeed, but with 
a freshness and vigor which afforded proud evidence that God, 
in his mercy, had not yet permitted the fair fabric of the in- 
ner man to be invaded by imbecility, or.even impaired by 
decay.” His last official act was the baptism of his great 
grand-child, Edward Moreton Schaeffer. He reluctantly 
consented, because he could not see sufficiently well to read 
the form, and he was afraid his memory might prove treach- 
erous, but his children and grand-children insisted. He there- 
fore performed the service extemporaneously, and all present 
acknowledged that so solemn and impressive an administra- 
tion of the ordinance they had never witnessed. 


* Lutheran Observer, March 3d, 1853. 
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He seemed to retain much of his mental power and vigor 
almost until the last. He was confined to his bed only a 
short time before his death. No particular malady preyed 
upon his frame. His death was marked by the greatest tran- 
quility and freedom from pain. ‘The resources of animal life 
seemed only exhausted. His mind was calm and full of 
peace, his faith clung with an unyielding tenacity to the pro- 
mises of the Gospel. With a serene and peaceful counte- 
nance, he anxiously awaited the summons to depart. 

“ He turns his steadfast eye 
Beyond the grave, whose verge he falters nigh, - 
Surveys the brightening regions of the blest, 
And like a wearied pilgrim sinks to rest.” 


Christ was with him and strengthened him in the hour of dis- 
solving nature, and gave him a sweet release. The silver cord 
was loosed, the golden bowl broken, and the spirit returned 
unto Him who gave it. His mortal remains were borne by 
his friends to the Green Mount Cemetery, where 


“ They laid his silver temples in their last repose.” 


“Karth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” confidently 
“looking for the general resurrection on the last day, and the 


life of the world to come, through our Lord Jesus Christ, . 


who shall raise his followers to the participation of his own 
happiness and glory in heaven.” And as they stood around 
the opening tomb, profound silence reigned whilst the minis- 
ter of God uttered those comforting words: “I am the re- 
surrection and the life. He that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.’ “Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 

On the 5th of September, 1790, Dr. Kurtz was united in 
marriage to’ Maria Messersmith. ‘She was to me,” he re- 
marked on a certain occasion, “a valuable and faithful wife, 
a useful counsellor, active and frugal, and had a feeling heart 
for the poor and needy, and was generally beloved by all her 
acquaintances. We lived more than half a century in wed- 
loek ; harmony and love dwelt under our roof.’”’ She died in 
1841, but her image in subsequent years never faded from his 
heart. This union was crowned with eleven children—three 
of whom are still living. Several of his children he lost in 


their infancy, in reference to whom he says: ‘1 consider all 


s 
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children as saved who die in their innocence; nevertheless, I 
have felt how painful it is to parents to follow their offspring 
to the grave, though we know to die is gain to them, and that 
after death they quickly mature to the happy state of holy 
angels. JI believe that many. adult persons, with all their 
pious wishes, by tottering, falling and rising, and with all 
their endurance, scarcely attain to a child’s salvation.” 

It is the concurrent testimony of all who knew Dr. Kurtz, 
that he was one of the most upright and conscientious men 
that ever lived—a firm, yet unpretending believer in Christ, 
a most decided and consistent christian. Candor, sincerity, 
and strict moral purity characterized all his actions. Gene- 
rosity, disinterestedness, and a lofty integrity, were promi- 
nent throughout his whole course in life. His noble mien, 
his benign and conciliatory spirit, and affable intercourse, 
secured the respect and admiration of all. Perhaps no one 
ever passed through so protracted a term of existence so dis- 
tinguished in all the traits of a thoroughly good man. No 
one was further removed from every suspicion of intrigue or 
management for selfish ends. No one ever enjoyed, toa 
greater extent, the confidence and esteem of those who were 
intimately acquainted with him. His forbearance, gentleness, 
benevolence, were well known. His meek and quiet spirit 
was appreciated. His nature was that of genuine kindness, 
and he sought to promote the happiness of those around him. 
He was most tender of the feelings of others, and was not 
disposed to speak disparagingly of the absent, or to detract 
from any person’s character. He was always careful in his 
remarks in reference to others. Perhaps his excessive prudence 
and timidity may have sometimes interfered with his usefulness, 
and embarrassed his efforts for doing good. He was retiring, 
modest and unassuming, possessed “great humility, and was 
devoid of all that ambition which aspires to notoriety. He 
manifested no desire to refer to his own good deeds, or to 
claim any credit for what he had done. He rather depreci- 
ated his own ability. When reminded, only a year or two 
before his death, of some incidents in his own lie, his. reply 
was, “Let them pass—if the motive was pure, and the act 
good and useful, God knows it, and that is sufficient |’? When 
his attention was directed to some severe trials he had expe- 
rienced, he remarked, ‘“‘We will say nothing about these. I 
have long since forgiven all my enemies, and prayed God also 
to blot out their sins. ‘They no doubt think they were right, 
and intended not so much harm to me as might be supposed.” 
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“This was all his care 

To stand approved in sight of God.” 
There were no stirring events in his life, no remarkable epi- 
sodes to distinguish the “even tenor of his way;” in the 
language of the clergyman* who officiated at his funeral, 
‘not even a ripple ruffled the uniform calm;” but there was 
a beautiful harmony in his whole life, a combination of noble 
qualities, which enabled him to exert a constant and noise- 
less influence, to go forward in the faithful discharge of his 
duties and the fixed exertion of his purposes, conscious of 
his own integrity, and looking to God for the result. 

He seems to have been a man of experimental piety, of 
deep religious experience. We find him, towards the close 
of life, using the following language: “I acknowledge it costs 
much to be a christian; many wrestlings, combats, prayers 
and labors are necessary, and afaithful perseverance through- 
out life. I praise my God that his anticipating grace, gratia 
perveniens, has been mine from my youth. I can recollect 
no precise period of time in which I can say that the great 
work of converson has taken place. It is known that child- 
ren, brought up by christian parents to early piety, have 
grown gradually in christianity. I am not one of those who, 
through storms and earthquakes, have been brought to a 
knowledge of the Savior, but through the still small voice of 
the precedent and preparing grace of God. But I do not 
find any fault with others, whose experience differs from my 
own. I only regret that I did not maintain and act out more 
faithfully, the christian sentiments wrought in my heart by 
the Holy Spirit. I had often and much to combat with flesh 
and blood, and I have still greater cause to watch over my- 
self, that I may not be torn away from my Savior by the al- 
lurements around me, and the temptations of my own heart.” 
Again he says: “I have much cause to lament that I have 
not lived a more holy and devout life. Far from all proud 
humility, I confess with shame, from the inmost feeling of my 
soul, that I have need to pray, ‘Hide thy face from my sins, 
and blot out all mine iniquities,’ and I have often prayed, 
‘Lord enter not into judgment with thy servant. “Remember 
not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions: according 
to thy mercy remember thou me, for thy goodness sake, O 
Lord!’ He was thoroughly evangelical in all his views. 
The cardinal doctrines of our holy religion were most precious 


* J. G. Morris, D. D., Baltimore, Md., whose services on the Sabbath, 
he was in the habit of attending the last years of his life. 
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to his soul. All self-righteousness he renounced. He claimed 
no merit for any work that he had done. His hope of accept- 
ance was based solely on the merits of the blessed Redeemer, 
to whose service he had solemnly devoted himself. “I hope 
to be saved wholly,’’ he says, “through the free grace and 
mercy of Godin Christ Jesus. I desire more and more to 
love, honor and serve God, who is my gveatest Benefactor, 
both in life and in death! I adore Christ as my only Re- 
deemer, who has died on the cross for me, and for the sins of 
the whole world; I wish to love him a thousand times more 
ardently and faithfully, and my neighbor ds myself.”’ “When 
I reflect,”’ says he again, “on the mercy, forbearance and 
love, with which God has borne with me, his unworthy ser- _ 
vant, I am a wonder in my own eyes, and am constrained to 
exclaim, ‘What is man, that thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him?’ <I was cast upon thee 
from the womb; thou art my God; I am not the least wor- 
thy of all thy members, and of all the truth which thou hast 
shown unto thy ser vant.’ 5 

Although Dr. Kurtz was very much attached to the reli- 
gious views under whose infiuence he had been reared, he was 
exceedingly tolerant and liberal towards those who occupied 
a different stand-point. He was eminently conservative.— 
Creeds and Confessions, in their proper place, he regarded as 
excellent things, but he did not wish them to occupy a wrong 
position. His motto was, ‘‘/n necessariis, unitas—in dubiis 
liberalitas—in omnibus caritas.” Loving his own church, 
and sound in its faith, he was eminently filled with the spirit 
of christian love. “If only sinners,’ he would say, “are 
rescued from ruin, and trained for Heaven, let us bear and for- 
bear.” When told that the Methodists were gathering in our 
German Lutheran emigrants, and organizing churches among 
them, his reply was, “And is it not better that they should 
go to Heaven as Methodists, than be neglected and overlooked 
as Lutherans ?”’ 

As a preacher, Dr. Kurtz was ardent, instructive, and 
thoroughly scriptural. He presented the truth seriously, 
plainly, and most faithfully. His manner was earnest and 
deeply impressive. His countenance, as well as his lips, 
spoke the sentiments which he uttered. He was inclined to 
dwell on the great truths of christianity, in a simple and 
practical way, carefully avoiding everything like metaphysi- 
cal speculation. Repentance towards God, and faith in the 
- Lord Jesus Christ, were prominent doctrines in his discourses: 
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The truth proved “quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword.” The most marked results often accompa- 
nied the delivery of a single sermon. Once, when preaching 
at Frederick, on the danger of procrastinating the great 
question of eternity, a man after church went to the house of 
‘a friend and remarked, “I will now go home, make my will, 
and follow the good counsel of the preacher.’ On the same 
occasion, a celebrated physician came to him and said, -“I 
acknowledge myself to be the bad servant, who knew the 
Master’s will and did it not.’’ A discourse he preached at 
another time, from the text, “One thing is needful,” resulted 
in the conversion of several of his hearers. As a pastor, he 
was regular in his ministrations. He addressed himself to 
the work with great vigor and alacrity—ever the untiring, 
self-denying, devoted shepherd of his flock—and it is sup- 
posed that he effected as much good, by his pastoral visita- 
tions, as by his labors in the pulpit. In the home of the af- 
flicted, and at the couch of the sick, his sympathetic virtues 
rendered his influence most appropriate and soothing—his 
intercourse, it is said, was useful beyond most of his fellow- 
laborers. His people generally regarded him with veneration 
and love, which could have resulted only from their long ex- 
perience of his tender and diligent regard for their welfare. 
During his ministry, he baptized 5156 persons, buried 2521, 
and solemnized 2386 marriages. 

Dr. Kurtz took a deep interest in everything connected with 
the welfare of “Jerusalem,” to use his own favorite expres- 
sion. He was one of the founders of the General Synod, a 
Director of our Theological Seminary, and was closely iden- 
tified with all the benevolent institutions of the church. He 
sympathized with every effort that was designed to elevate the 
character of our people, and build up the waste places of Zion. 
He was also actively connected with the leading religious and 
eleemosynary associations in the city, of which he was so 
long a resident. He was one of the founders of the Mary- 
land Bible Society. He, with Drs. Allen and Inglis, met, 
and after prayer for God's blessing upon the enterprise, re- 
solved to form a union forthe dissemination of the word of 
God throughout the State. He was a member of the Balti- 
more Dispensary, and served for several years as President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Female Orphan Asylum, 
until the infirmities of age incapacitated him for the duties. 

The subject of our sketch was honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the University of Pennsylvania, in 
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1816. He hada vigorous and inquiring mind, which he had 
improved by careful reading and study. He was a diligent 
student, and being an early riser, and never idle, he was able 
to accomplish more than men generally do, with the same 
amount of official labor. His library was large and well se- 
lected. He had an extraordinary memory. In his last days” 
he would repeat the longest German hymns without the omis- 
sion of a single word. In the early part of his life he devoted 
considerable attention to the study of the Natural Sciences. 
Botany and Entomology were his favorite pursuits, and he 
had gathered together quite arespectable cabinet. Its value 
was greatly creased by his correspondence and exchanges 
with distinguished naturalists of Europe. But in the latter 
part of his life he abandoned these pursuits, and devoted 
himself exclusively to the work of the ministry. Everything 
was made subordinate to his unreserved consecration to the 
cause of Christ. He conscientiously surrendered himself to 
the highest interests of his fellow-men, and to the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘He counted all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
his Lord, that he might win Christ and be found in him.” 
‘Neither did he count his life dear unto himself, so that he 
might finish his course with joy, and the ministry which he 
had received of the Lord Jesus Christ, to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God.” 

Thus one and another of our great and good men, our be- 
loved and honored ministers of the Gospel, are passing away! 
Thus are we all passing away! This sentiment is inscribed 
upon all things earthly. And soon will come the time, when 


“The cloud capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind!” 


Let us, therefore, be “followers of them who, through 
faith and patience” have inherited “the pronises!”” So that 
when “our earthly house of this tabernacle,” which we now 
inhabit, is dissolved, we may have a “building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens!” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE GROWTH OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


By Edward McPherson, A. M.; Gettysburg, Pa: 


Our subject has reference to the history of the Race. It 
involves the past trials and present position of the Human 
-Family, and has an intimate connexion with its future aspi- 
rations and fortunes. It is, the distinct recognition by 
some governments, of individual rights denied almost from 
the beginning of human authority; the disenthralment of 
THe INDIVIDUAL, in mind, body and conscience, from the 
oppression which had almost crushed him; the gradual growth, 
in the State, of the man—each individual man, as a being 
whose rights are worthy of preservation and protection; the 
acknowledgment that it is not beneath the dignity of govern- 
ment, but is its rightful duty, to guard from injury every 
subject, and to secure to each his share in the dignities and 
honors, as well as the burthens and responsibilities of the 
State; the increased respect paid to the man as contrasted 
with the ancient idea of the mass; in one phrase, Tum GRAD- 
UAL GROWTH OF INDIVIDUALISM. 

This thought, not yet fully developed, is at the basis of all 
rational improvement in government. Without its distinct 
recognition, there can be no really progressive movement. 
The equality of all before the law is the grandest idea in 
government, and is the necessary corollary of that comforting 
truth of Religion, the equality of all before God. Thus, 
Christianity—in giving man a priceless individual value, in 
teaching him that he was created by God, is responsible to 
God and will be judged by God, in establishing, by means of 
conscience, a newand personal relation between man and his 
Creator, and in tracing all to a common origin and holding 
all to a common accountability—is, in truth, the parent of 
Individualism, and promises to work out a double redemption 
—saving Mankind finally, from the twin oppression of Sin 
and Tyranny. Before Christianity was revealed, this thought 
Was not grasped; and Ancient Civilization, lacking Moral 
Power, lacked alike that spitituality which was reserved for a 
later period, and that true equality in government which is 
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now advancing to perfect development, with the increasing 
spread of Christian principles. 

Ancient History abundantly illustrates this remark. Turn- 
ing to hoary and imbecile InpiA, and viewing its firm 
Force-fixed organism—the iron-walled castes which offered 
liberty to one class and slavery to the rest; the system’s 
claimed and conceded Divinity of creation; the abjectness of 
worship which the Brahmins wrung from the obedient merce- 
naries, the helpless tradesmen and the debased slaves; the 
polygamic practices which the lifeless religion sanctified; the 
enforced ignorance of the governed class ; and the fearful’ 
vices which corrupted the rulers and the ruled—we see no- 
thing of that brotherhood in Man, before which no such ab- 
solute inferiority of rights in some, and absolute superiority 
of rights in others, is possible to be maintained. Formed to 
agerandize the possessors of power at the expense of its 
subjects, it maintained its unnatural position by the pow- 
erful weapons of Superstition and Force, and by its in- 
tended debasement of the mass and its degradation of the 
individual, gradually effected that mental and moral torpor 
which yet overspreads that Nation, lying now as then, un- 
moved by the shocks of centuries, and sternly, sullenly con- 
tent in its despairing degradation. There INDIVIDUALISM 
never had a home, and men toiled in ignorance, and careless- 
ness, of the approaching day. 

The records of Eaypr show us little improvement. Its 
more active life, its less enervating climate, its more frequent 
contests, its unwearied industry and its less persistent pas- 
siveness developed one feature which the gloom of India does 
not present; but this was a modification, not so much of the 
enslavement of the people, as of the relative rights of the 
governing classes. ‘The people were yet subjects—victims. 
And the splendor of portions of Egyptian History, its con- 
quests over nature, its gorgeous temples, its massive and en- 
during pyramids, are proofs only of the loyalty and moral 
enervation of the subjects, not of the wisdom and kindness 
of the rulers. Old Heypt also, must be associated with a de- 
nial of the dignity of Labor to which it owes most of its fame, 
and with the degradation of the millions who inscribed upon 
wondrous and eternal monuments the records of the nation’s 
achievements, and the names of, its most glorious defenders. 

PHENICIA was a nation of, Laborers, and first emancipated 
Labor from the severest of the penalties under which it had 
suffered. Its people, from roving pirates became estab- 
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lished traders, and carried the works of ingenious artizanship 
over the wide waste of waters to the limits of the then known 
world. In this pursuit of the quiet occupations of peace, 
which required the constant plowing of distant Oceans, they 
increased their knowledge, gained new ideas of government, 
obtained new aspirations, inhaled a hatred of restraint, devel- 
oped a bold and enterprising spirit which could not brook the 
mean restraints of priestly or royal power, and created con- 
ceptions which, however feeble when compared witl. the recent 
past, and however imperfectly shadowed forth in their insti- 
tutions, should be acknowledged as theirs, and properly t»aced, 
as direct results, to their industrial habits, so different from 
the brutal conquests, bloody wars and destructive tendencies 
which absorbed the energies and marked the course of most 
of Heathen nations. There was developed the germ of that 
sturdy oak which, nurtured by the MIDDLE cLass, afterwards 
overspread the nations and gathered, under its protecting 
boughs, millions who had long languished for want of its con- 
genial shade. But their religion was barbarous and defiled 
them; their trade tempted the cupidity of their stronger 
enemies; and soon the Pheenicians disappeared, haying but 
feebly illustrated those humanizing maxims whose spirit 
has shed a peculiar lustre upon Modern times. 

- In GREECE, appeared a people with a marked taste for 
arms, an exceeding restlessness of spirit, an intensity of pa- 
triotism previously unknown, a then unparalleled strength of 
feeling, a singular refinement of nature, a wonderful capacity 
for intellectual improvement, an absorbing love of the beauti- 
ful in Nature and in Art, and with ardent longings after Lib- 
erty, which they never understood and never obtained. One 
of these characteristics found gratification in constant wars 
which, sometimes with each other and sometimes with a com- 
mon enemy, exhausted the contestants, and at last sunk the 
nation inits grave. Another was manifested ina discontent with 
the present, an aversion to indolence, and in ceaseless aspira- 
tions after an indefinite better. Another made them willing 
sacrifices for the good of the State, converting weak women 
into heroes, and nerving warriors to do and dare aught re- 
quired for their country’s safety or glory. Another gave 
directness to their efforts, unity to their purposes, and power 
to their resolves. Another quickened the development, and 
sharpened the perception, of beauties in moral feelings which 
their grosser predecessors had never realized orenjoyed; and 
found fitting expression in a milder and less terrifying form 
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of religion than had-preceded. Another burst forth in those 
grand achievements which have inseparably connected the 
Grecian name with much that is attractive, inviting and en- 
nobling in Literature, and have given their great masters the 
reputation of having, of all Heathens, made the nearest ap- 
proach to the discovery of The Truth. Another induced the 
cultivation of those graceful tastes which furnished apprecia- 
tive admirers to those matchless works of Art, whose surpass- 
ing excellence is yet a never-failing source of keenest pleasure. 
And another was the remote, but effective cause of those 
repeated grasps, those terrible throes, amid which, it was hoped, 
some plan of deliverance would be appointed to suffering, but 
aspiring Humanity. Of such were the components of the 
Grecian chaoui Their institutions, more liberal and more ~ 
nearly individual than any which had gone before, called 
forth the powers of the cLAss, rather than of the Man. ‘The 
State was adored. The individual was subordinated. Politi- 
cal duties were ranked as the highest—higher than those of 
Religion, to which the State was preferred, and whose laws 
those of the State absorbed. Thus, while the State was ele- 
vated, the individual, in person and mind and conscience, was 
subjected, not to a few as hitherto, but to the aggregation of 
all—yet subjected, stripped of his privileges, his rights, his 
prerogatives. And in Greece, brilliant, immortal, glorious 
Greece, the home of sages, the nursery of philosophy, the 
birth-place of gentle Art, the venerable home of venerated 
men, we see no development of that grand thought, beyond 
which in sublimity only one other, its twin, was ever entrusted 
to the care of fallen, erring man. 

In Roz is pr esented an evidence of the power of unquail- 
ing energy, devoted to material conquests. The Roman’s 
theatre was the actual, not the ideal world. He revelled in 
the excitement of battle, and was never satiated with the 
pleasures of victory. His country was his God; her service 
his glory. He swept over the earth, overthrowing kingdoms, 
razing cities, devastating colonies, blotting out nations. He 
made his Capital the Mistress of the World, and forced 
through her streets, in galling chains, the chiefs of her con- 
quered peoples. He made the Roman name known at the 
ends of the earth, and its utterance became his shield against 
oppression. He conquered the country as well as the people, 
marking the subjugation of the latter by taxes, and the former 
by monumental works connecting it with the Central City. 
But while conquering others, the Roman was not himself 
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free. That liberty had always been the liberty of Rulers, 
and it ultimately became the liberty of One to rule. The duty 
of the others was obedience. Their religion could not relieve 
them from this position. It was of human creation, was sus- 
tained by human laws, was dependent upon the State, was 
controlled by the State and was served by officers of the State. 
It spread superstition among the people, binding men to 
earthly things instead of lifting them to heavenly, and neg- 

lecting that government of self, without which no man or 
people ever rose to the’ enjoyment of actual liberty. _It did 
not come between the strong and the weak, but permitted the 
father to sell or murder his child, and the master his slave. 
Tt did not bridle human passions or check human vices. And/ 
soon corruption overspread all classes. Wealth, Irreligion 
and Slavery consumed the former conquerors of the world ; 
and the fierce Barbarians of the North won an easy victory 
over the enervated frames, broken spirits, and corrupted na- 
tures of the last of Heathen Nations. Rome, with its thor- 
oughly centralized government, followed in the wake of others 
who sought to tread where Human Principles pointed. It 
buried Man under imperial magnificence; and both fellin a 
common ruin. But while all were humiliated, they were not 
destroyed ; for amid the darkest gloom of that fearful period, 
when Man’s powers for good had been fully tested and had 
wholly failed, the Day-star arose, and the Curist, long pre- 
dicted, came, promising the elevation of Man, the destruction 
of his oppressor, and the regeneration of the world from the 
thraldom of passion, ignorance and vice. 

Such, in brief, was Ancient Civilization, in its relation to 
Individualism. It possessed no law of right and wrong. It 
knew not God or the worship due Him. Of necessity, it was 
ignorant of the regard due to Man, who was created in His 
image. It embodied human ideas, but lacked those Divine 
Truths which alone can give lasting life and fadeless glory to 
_ a@nation. It accomplished human purposes, but fell far short 
of those grand conceptions which were beyond the reach of 
unaided man. It, for a time, seemed to elevate the few, 
though at the expense of the many, but at last brought all to 
a common level in the dust: for, all connected with it— 
whether as Priests at the altar, Emperors in the palace, Phi- 
losophers in the Academy, Orators in the forum, Tradesmen 
in the marts, Senators in the Capitol or Citizens in their 
homes—all, the purest and wisest and greatest of them, wan- 
dered in dark valleys, whose gloom they could not penetrate. 
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They perceived dimly, so dimly that they could never grasp, 
the object of their search, and at last, in ignorance of its 
actual existence, they fell headlong under the weight of their 
manifold errors, follies and crimes—the issue of that Religious 
system which chained the many in debasement, conferred 
upon the few only the right to liberty, connived at the spread 
of slavery, established combats in which man was slain for 
sport, destroyed the moral sensibility, weakened the domesti¢ 
feelings and stimulated the worst passions of the people, and 
degraded woman, sensualized man, and finally humiliated all. 
Man, polluted, degraded, despised in Rome, was yet to rise; 
but not by man. To the Maker of all, must we look for the 
redemption of all. Thus expecting, we turn.afew more of 
the wondrous pages on which are recorded God’s doings with 
His creatures. 

In falling, the Romans gave two elements with which the 
new civilization was to be, in part, constructed. In conquer- 
ing, the Barbarian tribes contributed also two—their charac- 
teristics of personal independence and individual attachment. 
Those of the Romans, were the Municipal system and the 
Christian church, which, at the close of the fourth century, 
had become a corporate body, with a complete government, 
Our attention, at present, will be more particularly with the 
latter. We have seen in the Heathen Religion, the causes of 
the downfall of Heathen Civilization. We will find in the 
Christian Religion, the causes of that wonderful prosperity, 
and that glorious liberty which later nations have secured. In 
this, we do not undervalue the influence exerted by the great 
political convulsions of the period to which we refer, but be- 
hind them all is to be recognized that influence which pene- 
trated society, and gave tone and direction to its combinations. 
As Heathenism corrupted the world, Christianity purified it, 
by changing the motives to action, by modifying the opinions, 
improving the morals, and elevating the aspirations of the 
people. Yet this also had its conflicts, but, unlike Man’s law, 
it conquered. 

The Christian faith, properly understood and practised, 
would have at once redeemed the world from the folly and 
wickedness in which it had longbeen plunged. But its agents 
were men, and they often failed to meet the necessities of the 
times. This law of Love was a sweet sound to the multitudes 
who, and whose ancestors, had for ages suffered under the law 
of Force. But it was not a sweet sound to rulers, whose 
pride it would subdue, whose cruelty it would stay, whose -~ 
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avarice it would check, whose anger it would quell, whose 
revenge it would proscribe, and whose favorite indulgences it 
proclaimed as sure to be punished hereafter with ceaseless 
penalties. Moreover, the prevalence of this law involved 
change in domestic customs, reforms in domestic institutions, 
modifications in internal policy. But change. involved risk to 
permanency. Hence, when the new Religion had so far 
prevailed as to attract attention, it was viewed with hostility, 
but with a hostility modified by an expressed contempt for 
the flippantly-termed ‘outburst of fanaticism’—a convenient 
mode, not yet extinct, of accounting for, by sneering at, all 
new thoughts whose existence and agitation are offensive to 
the non-progressive members of society. Despised by those 
in power, Christianity. slowly made its way among the lowly, 
the unpretending, teaching them priceless secrets not known 
before, not taught elsewhere, opening exhaustless fountains 
of consolation, reforming dissolute lives and directing anxious, 
beating hearts in those paths which lead to contentment here, 
to glory hereafter. Soon the number of the professors of 
the Christian faith increased, and extended from the lower to 
the higher walks of life. Then, Heathenism took alarm. Its 
priests feared for their livelihood—its retainers for their places 
—its advocates for their supremacy. Bitter hate arose; and 
ere long, biting persecutions visited those Christians who 
could not, and would not, renounce their glorious faith. The 
secular arm was outstretched—not to save—but to strike ; 
and numerous, worthy, devoted were its victims. But human 
power could not reach, or remedy the disorder. It spread. 
Persecution purified the ranks of believers. It itensified 
the devotion of the steadfast. It made their heroism sublime. 
It developed in its victims a nobleness of resolve, a purity of 
purpose, which aroused sympathy in friends, and extorted 
admiration from foes. It raised Christians above the ordinary 
level of men; and in making them superior to human suffer- 
ing, proved the claim that their religion was, indeed, from 
God. The persecution wholly failed in its purpose. The 
Church was not to be overthrown by violence, by Force. These 
weapons had hitherto laid low all the enemies of Heathen 
Rome; but against Christianity they were powerless. 

The Christians persevered, teaching their doctrines, prac- 
ticing their holy precepts, and amazing a corrupt and decay- 
ing world with their consistent, lovely life. In time, they 
became a large class intheempire. Ultimately, the persecu- 
tion was stayed, the Christians were allowed to re-assemble 
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for worship in the buildings they had formerly occupied, and 
all exceptions against them wereremoved. Shortly the Em- 

eror became a Christian, and took under his protection what 
he defined to be the church—a position far more dangerous 
to its integrity than the frowns and hatred of his predeces- 
sors. The Imperial Government confirmed the Bishops in 
their sees, and recognized their authority ; whereupon the 
Bishops, strengthened by the civil arm, exalted their offices, 
extended their powers and magnified their dignity. The 
government of the church was modeled from that of the State; 
and below the Bishops were placed various grades of subor- 
dinate officers, with the laity divided into various ranks pos- 
sessing varying privileges. New influences entered the church; 
and soon a council, held about the year 300, declared that 
freedmen whose former owner was living, were debarred from 
promotion to any rank of the clergy. A tone of contempt 
for inferiors, runs through its canons, showing how the church 
had lost its spirituality, how fearfully it had already yielded 
to the blandishments of the worldly-powerful, and how the 
liberty it then enjoyed was rather the liberty “to scheme, to 
quarrel and to oppress, than the higher liberty to endure, to 
forbear and to rest.” The church soon became torn with 
dissensions, which continued to rage, though met+by some 
earnest spirits with words of quiet, sober remonstrance. Old 
controversies were revived. New controversies arose. And 
the Christian world was kept in perpetual antagonism. In 
one of these contests, one party declared for the liberty of 
the individual to make his own creed; the other advocated 
the power of the church to form doctrine for all to believe. 
The latter prevailed, assisted by the influence of the Emperor; 
and another step was taken toward the same centralization in 
the church as was prevailing in the State. But thes cen- 
tralization was destined to be greater than that, for it was to 
overshadow the Empire. Ambrose fought this fight and con- 
quered—exalting the ecclesiastical above the temporal. But 
the liberty he gained was for his order, not the subject-classes 
whose liberty was rather diminished than increased by the 
newly-extended dominion of the Bishops. The tendency to 
centralization continued, and soon a Council declared the 
inequality of the Bishops, erected another and far more 
exclusive order, and elevated the Roman and the Constanti- 
nopolitan Bishops above the rest. Siricius, recently elected 
to the former, enforced the decree, and exercised and consol- 
idated the pre-eminence awarded to his office. The celibacy 
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of the clergy was established for the double purpose of effect- 
ing by it their isolation from the people, that the people 
might be more securely controlled, and of making the clergy, 
by separating them from their inferiors, more dependent upon 
their superiors. Under the influence of a policy of which 
this is an example, clerical indulgences reached such an ex- 
treme, that scourging was by no means an unusual mode of 
punishment, and with this condition of morals among the 
clergy, what must have been the condition of the laity? The 
existence of these disorders was urged by some as proof of 
necessity for a more vigorous government; whilst by others, 
as a reaction against centralization, Monasticism was origi- 
nated. ‘The monk, in his retirement, was at first liberated 
from the excessive watchfulness of the clergy, and was inde- 
pendent of the priesthood. Such was the oppression of cen- 
tralization that many devoted themselves to monastic life, 
But soon their dream vanished. The monastery was invaded 
by unhallowed footsteps. Force became an essential of its 
government, and the liberty pursued for centuries, again dis- 
appeared as a phantom. Centralization prevailed among the 
Roman Christians, and liberty was virtually abandoned. The 
rulers of the church became as oppressive as those of the 
empire; and the Northmen came to dethrone both. We 
know how the ponderous blows of Alaric curdled the blood in 
the veins of the Emperors—how “‘the blasts from the North 
covered the earth and the seas with gloom; how, as the tem- 
pest rose and the ocean heaved beneath it, the ebb of central- 
ization began; and how, in place of an unbroken dominion, 
there appeared from beneath the waters, the peaks and 
jutting lands upon which Liberty would one day be enthroned.” 

Likewise, but not so markedly, did they disturb the Religious 
Centralization which overshadowed the church. The Northern 
Christians aroused the Roman Christians from their lethargy, 
haying brought with them the principle of the PROMINENCE 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL, whose protection, in contrast with the 
Roman idea of the prominence of the State, was the great 
object of the Northern codes. But this influence proved tem- 
porary, and soon signs are visible of a tendency to return to 
as vigorous anti-Individualism as the church had assumed 
under Constantine. The inferior clergy were deprived of the 
power to choose the superior; while the superior retained the 
power of choosing the inferior. Then the church formally 
denied the “rights of individual reason,” and claimed the 
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right to persecute for heresy. The church also early deprived 
the laity of any influence in its government, and claimed for 
the clergy the exclusive power to study and decide upon all 
theological questions. Jt became, in time the defender of 
religious and civil despotism. Not at all, was it the exponent 
of individual Liberty. It often defended the people against 
the bad government of their rulers; but when “any step was 
proposed to be taken to establish a ‘system of permanent in- 
stitutions, which might effectually protect liberty from the in- 
vasions of power in general, the church always ranged itself 
on the side of despotism.”” Despotic in its organization, hav- 
ing condemned free inquiry and shown contempt for indiyid- 
ual reason, what more natural for the chiefs of such an 
establishment than to array its power with those who, sym- 
pathizing with it in religious opinions, held the strong places 
of the earth, and were capable of adding to its stores and 
increasing its importance ? 

The principles indicated as having governed the Church, 
gradually grew in strength; and some were added to meet 
emergencies. The crossest "abuses followed; and when the 
resurrection of the modern mind came, the church essayed to 
trample upon it—to re-inter it, and to make still more dismal 
and revolting, the black and dreary despotism which had been 
erected upon its grave. In this it failed. It had departed 
from the peaceful spirit of the Gospel it professed to teach. 
It had set at naught sacred, eternal principles. It had at- 
tempted to destroy, when it should have assisted the growth 
of, the earnest aspirations after coming good. More than this: 
It placed itself between the anxious spirit and its God, requi- 
ring that all their converse should be through its priests. It 
instituted auricular confession, that terrible engine of oppres- 
sion, invented that through it the priest, informed of the 
heart-secrets, might be made the more absolute master of the 
man. It inflicted upon him severe penances, as though physi- 
cal suffering was the proper atonement for spiritual trans- 
gression. It divested the man of all his attributes within its 
reach, and conferred them upon the church. It deprived 
him of all means of spiritual \improvement, save in the narrow 
mode of its appointment. It condemned all individuality of 
opinion. It claimed infallibility for its judgments, tolerating 
no exceptions to its decrees. It invented imposing ceremo- 
nies, gorgeous forms, attractive rituals, to captivate the Bar- 
barians and please the i ignorant, superstitious masses—cere- 
monies and forms and rituals, under whose magnificence were 
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buried, as all formalism is sure to bury, the simplicity and 
vitality of religion. It seized the man in its iron arms, and 
squeezed money out of him, or consigned him to perdition. 
It enveloped the man in the thing. It made permission to 
commit crime, and immunity from punishment for crime, a 
matter of barter, and filled its coffers to overflowing, by the 
violation of the most sacred precepts. It coldly, designedly, 
murderously, built itself—a huge, overshadowing, desola- 
ting despotism—upon the ruins of Man’s Personality. Such 
was the vast corporation—the vast, soulless corporation, 
as it presented itself to the view of the men of the Sixteenth 
Century. It had become so, step by step. One by one, 
those monstrous claims had been made, insisted on, and wrung 
from an oppressed people—a people, however, not yet so 
schooled to oppression as to be beyond indignation at its 
enormities. ‘This indignation ensued, having spread over 
many nations; and at length the time arrived, for the battle 
between the Champions of the Church and the Champions of 
Humanity. Germany—part of that portion of. it on which 
the Roman soldiery had never trod in'triumph, the birth-place 
of the virtuous, home-loving, woman-respecting, liberty-claim- 
ing Teutons, who furnished the “regenerating element in 
Modern Europe’’—was the fitting theatre for this grand con- 
flict, big with the fate of millions. The contest we need not 
describe. All know it. All, also, know its glorious issue— 
how the first well-aimed, well-struck blow was given to a 
grasping and tyrannical Hierarchy—how a conflict was begun 
which is not ended, and will not be, uritil Man be everywhere 
freed from civil and religious oppression—how philanthropists 
rejoiced, and greedy, bloated churchmen mourned, over the 
first victory of the long-vanquished—and how the Protestant- 
ism of Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli and Calvin spread over 
neighboring nations—how it broke fetters from thought—how 
it laid the foundations of large, free and prosperous empire 
’ how it first.sundered the firmly-forged chains of Religious 
Despotism—how it rescued Religion from the false interpre- 
tation of the corrupt and designing, and made it accessible to 
all through The Book which contains the development of its 
doetrines—how it broke the artificial barriers with which a 
eunning church had separated Man from his Maker—and how 
distinetly it enunciated those never-dying truths which, hay- 
ing their origin in the Bible and their basis in the excellence 
ef God’s design and the completeness of His work, are des- 
tined to regenerate the world, and drive Wrong back to the 
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dark den in which it had its birth. Thus, by mighty men, 
through a mighty Revolution, and by giant efforts, was rescued 
from unhallowed purposes, the Church of God, whose high 
destiny it was and is, to be an important instrument in the 
deliverance of Man from the depravity of earth to the glory 
of Heaven. May its Ministers always realize the importance 
of this mission, and their responsibility im it; and never may 
they flag in their fidelity to this great cause, or in their efforts 
to effect this matchless achievement ! 

The noble principles enunciated by the Reformers, were 
the nourishment which suffering mankind needed. They 
filled the public want, and promised to create the strength 
which would ultimately give deliverance. But everywhere, 
their old enemy resisted their growth; and the old weapon, 
Force, was unsheathed to drive back the new invasion. Blood- 
shed followed; and, amid deep internal convulsions, mutually 
exhausting efforts and rivers of martyrs’ blood, in too many 
nations Liberty was again chained and buried beneath the 
triumphant tread of the heartless tyrant. Pursued by a re- 
morseless Power, and sometimes betrayed by irresolute friends, 
the Reform ceased its rapid progress, and whole nations re- 
lapsed into sullen hopelessness. There they lie to-day, and 
we need make no further reference to Continental Europe. 
Without material exception, it sleeps in chains. It has had 
spasmodic wakings. But the Church and the Crown yet 
hold it in their brutal grasp. Over all those fair fields, MAN 
pines—the ruler, in Church and State, grows fat, corrupt, 
fiendish. This will some day end; and terrible, without a 
parallel, will be the avenging horrors of that day. We need 
not seck to portray them. 

But for one bright page, we might close the book of Hu- 
ropean History. Briefly interpr eting it, we shall turn from 
the painful recollections of the past to the substantial joys of 
the present, and the pleasant anticipations of the future. 
The bright page is, of course, the history of ENexisn Instr- - 
TU TIONS, which proved, in many a critical period, the impass- 
able barrier Despotism could not overcome—which often 
saved liberty in Europe from utter overthrow—and which, 
though imperfect, have done a great work, of which the 
friends of Human Liberty, and we especially, have no right 
to be ignorant, and to which we have no right to ebe im- 
sensible. We speak not in commendation of every act of 
the English government. We could do that of no govern- 
ment. Nor of ever y feature of its Institutions. We could 
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do that of no government. But of the general usefulness of 
their liberal system in the progressive development of Indi- 
vidualism. In connexion with the growth of their Institu- 
tions, and as essential to the proper appreciation of them, as 
well as our own, we must briefly refer to the various people 
who haye contributed to the formation of the English nation. 
The Celts were bold warriors, were without fortified towns, 
and were divided into numerous independent tribes, having 
many kings and petty rulers. They were Druids in Religion, 
and their priests were almost the only civil magistrates. 
With the Romans came the division of the country into town- 
ships, each possessing powers of self-government, taxation 
and election of Senators—the beginning of that municipal 
freedom and self-rule which has distinguished English eivili- 
zation, and is its vital spirit. The Saxons brought an aris- 
tocracy of wealth. Hach township had its lord and its chief 
officer, who was elective—elected its representative to the 
courts of the hundred and shire—regulated its own police— 
and was bound ‘‘to keep watch and ward.” The hundred court 
was held monthly, and the County courts twice a year, from 
which there was an appeal to the Supreme Court—an aristo- 
eratic body presided over by the king and attended by the 
Bishops and Earls. Every member of the commonalty was 
bound to place himself in dependence upon some man of 
rank. The Saxon Ceorls were personally free, were legal 
witnesses, had certain political rights, and could become 
thanes. The Saxon Thralls were in a state of slavery; and 
criminals who could not pay their fines, were liable to be re- 
duced to that condition. Thus, the democratic and aristo- 
cratic elements entered largely into the Saxon polity—the 
latter prevailing. The system of the Danes was substantially 
the same. And while the Saxon nobles were beginning seri- 
ously to menace the independence of the Crown and the 
freedom of the people, the Normans subdued the island, and 
ruled it with aniron hand. They established new tenures for 
land, introduced new divisions of race and class, confiscated 
and divided among themselves the greater part of the lands 
of the conquered, rejected as servile and barbarous the Eng- 
lish language, filled the high offices in Church and State with 
men of foreign birth, and placed themselves upon the necks 
of their despised victims. While William the Conquerer thus 
agerandized his followers, he was careful to strengthen the 
throne by introducing the Feudal system, modified so as to 
make himself the supreme lord of all the land, and as such 
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requiring an oath of fealty from each land-holder, to prohibit 
sub-infeudation, ‘and to scatter the nobles and thus diminish 
the probabilities of rebellion. He enlarged the jurisdiction 
of the royal tribunal, and contracted that of the baronial 
courts. He discouraged, by severe penalties, the private 
warfare which the Feudal system had elsewhere encouraged ; 
and he established his authority upon a firmer footing than 
any cotemporary monarch in Europe—in his anxiety to 
strengthen the throne, weakening alike the nobles and the 
people, and thus, in the future, necessitating that union of 
those two powers, elsewhere hostile, which finally resulted in 
the diminution of the royal prerogatives, the comparative Im-= 
dependence of the other orders, and the beginning of English 
Liberty. 
Under the severe legislation established by William, and 
maintained by his successors, up to John, the condition of the 
people became pitiable in the extreme. Of the two millions 
who inhabited the island at the commencement of the Thir- 
teenth Century, nearly one-half were in a state of slavery— 
either vilicins regardant, who were attached to certain lands 
and passed with them, or villeins in gross, who were bought 
and sold, and passed from master to master, without respect 
toland. ‘The latter villeinage involved an obligation of -per- 
petual service which only the consent of the master could 
dissolve, created an incapacity of acquiring except for the 
master’s benefit, allowed the master to alienate the person of 
the slave in the same manner as other property, descended 
from parent to child, and gave the master an arbitrary power. 
of punishment, in which the life of the slave was inadequately 
guarded. Slaves “knew not in the evening what they were to 
do in the morning, but they were bound to do whatever they 
were commanded.” ‘They were always liable to chastisement 
and imprisonment, and to be sold and separated from their 
families. At one time the law provided that if a male villein 
belonging to one lord, married a female villein belonging to 
another lord, their children were equally divided between the 
two slave-owners. Slaves were carried to Denmark and Ire- 
land and elsewhere, and sold; and “into Saxon hands the 
price was paid for Saxon peasants.” Such was the pitiable 
condition of the English peasantry but six centuries ago! 
Our Saxon forefathers early acknowledged the cruelty, the 
inhumanity, the wrongfulness of such a relation; and m this 
same century, offered facilities for the emancipation of slaves, 
while they placed obstacles in the way of an increase in their 
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number. Among the obstacles were these, named by Creasy: 
A lord might enfranchise his villein, and the law inferred 
enfranchisement from many acts, such as the lord’s vesting 
the ownership of lands in the slave, or accepting feudal hom- 
age from him, or entering into a sealed obligation with him, 
or pleading with him in an ordinary action. There werealso 
many modes of constructive enfranchisement, such as the 
villein’s remaining unclaimed a year and a day in a privileged 
town. The burden of proof always lay upon the lord, and 
villeinage could only be proved in one of two ways: either 


by showing that the slave’s ancestors had been the property 


of the claimant and those through whom he deduced title, or 


-that he had confessed his villeinage in a court of justice. But 


if the alleged villein could prove that himself, or one of his 
ancestors through whom villeinage was claimed, had been 
born out of wedlock, he was liberated. or the law held an 
illegitimate child nullius filius, and, of course, unable to in- 
herit the condition of villeinage—a rational rule, far more 
defensible than that of partus sequitur ventrem. Thus, with 
the commencement of the common law of the complete Eng- 
lish nation, we find it providing means for the gradual.and 
ultimately certain extinction of slavery, which was finally 
effected, to the lasting honor of the English people, and of 
those English judges who, having too few imitators in our day, 
hedged up, by their decisions, the way of the claimant, and 
bent the whole power of the law to the relief of the weak and 
oppressed, who most needed its protection. The result of the 
English policy was to assist in the construction of a grand 
system of Individual Freedom, which has covered with glory 
the names of those who, in early times, laid broad and deep, 
its firm foundations; but the harsh and unmanly policy of 
too many of our American judges, is disgraceful to our posi- 
tion, variant from our principles, and demoralizing to our 
people—thus threatening to be fatal to the liberties of all. 
From William to John, there was no mitigation of the laws 
enforced by the former—the intermediate Sovereigns having 
carefully guarded their prerogatives. One hundred and forty 
years after the Norman Conquest, John ascended the throne. 
His was exactly the character to provoke the contempt and 
hostility of a virtuous people.* It was also the character to 
be overcome by the perseverance of a determined. people. 
For he was utterly destitute of high moral qualities, and was 
as feeble to retain, as William had been powerful to achieve, 
the supremacy of the Crown. Lingard says that he was full 
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of dissimulation and suspicion ; was polluted with meanness, 
cruelty, perjury and murder; was ambitious and pusillam- 
mous; and was arrogant in prosperity and abject in adversity. 
History burns with the records of the outrages of the mon- 
ster against, alike the honor of many private families, his 
ecclesiastics, his barons, his peasants and every class of his 
subjects—outrages which quickly developed throughout the 
kingdom a deep-seated feeling of hatred, before which he was 

soon deservedly humbled. The contest to which his policy 
led, need not be related—how he defied, and then tamely 
submitted to the Pope—how he sought to detach the clergy 
from the Opposition, first by intimidation and then by en- 
treaty—how he braved, then supplicated, and then offered to 
bribe the stern and uncompromising Barons—and how he- 
attempted, by numerous cunning evasions, to avoid affixing 
the royal seal to Macna Carta, whose grant has made the 
name of Runnymede immortal, andthe 15th of June, 1215, 
one of the most lustrous days in National History. This 
Charter, which became the bulwark of English liberties, was 
general in its provisions, defining the extent. of the feudal 
obligation of the Barons and other immediate tenants of the ° 
Crown, extending to the sub-vassals the mitigations obtained 
by the Barons, securing the ancient liberties of cities and 
boroughs, prohibiting arbitrary imprisonment and arbitrary 
punishment of any kind, limiting the power of the Crown 
over the property, as well as the person, of the subject, en- - 
couraging trade and those engaged in it, furnishing the germs 
from which afterwards grew the representative principle em- 
bodied in the English Parhament, guaranteemg trial by a 
jury instead of by one person and that the nominee of the 
crown, and containing the foundation of the right to the great 
writ of Habeas Corpus. But its grand feature, which was, 
in Lord Chatham’s opinion, “worth all the Classics,” was its 
protection to the personal liberty.and the property of all 
freemen, as given in these words: ‘‘No freeman shall be taken, 
or imprisoned, or be disseised of his freehold, or liberties, or 
free customs, or be outlawed or exiled, or any otherwise de- 
stroyed, nor will we pass upon him nor condemn him, but b: 

lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. We 
will sell to no man, we will not deny or defer to any man, 
either justice or right.” Thus completely, and for the first 
time in the history of earthly governments, was recognized, 
what was taught eighteen centuries ago in Judea, the com- 
plete equality before the law of every citizen; and was guar- 
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anteed the protection of him in his claim to the enjoyment of 
his Individual Rights. For a mode was established, by which 
the King could be compelled to respect and obey all the obli- 
gations of the Charter, which has been solemnly confirmed by 
Kings and Parliaments more than thirty times, and has re- 
ceived the addition of important privileges, during the many 
years of conflict between the King on the one hand and the 
Barons and People on the other. But, as was said of the 
Roman, may be said of the English Constitution: “No one 
man and no one age sufficed for its full production.” On the 
contrary, it was the accretion of many centuries of faithful 
labor, and the work of many fearless, upright, intelligent and 
Sagacious generations of men. 

So thorough has become the importance of the Individual, 
that the supremacy of law over royal power is now an estab- 
lished rule in England, and every individual has the right to 
resist an illegal act against his person or property, by whom- 
soever attempted. The right of Freedom of Debate in Par- 
liament, and the immunity of the representative from all 
answer elsewhere, long contested by the King, were ultimate- 
ly wrested from him, as also the Freedom of the Press and 
the personal Freedom of legislators —valuable principles 
without which free government is impossible, and every inva- 
sion of which, upon however specious pretexts, should be 
sternly resisted. Parliament also wrung from the King and 
his Council, the right to determine the qualifications of their 
members, to regulate the right of suffrage among the people, 
to check the direct interference of the Crown in the elections, 
and, in various ways, to protect the nation from the grasping 
tendencies of Royalty. It was made illegal to raise and 
keep a standing army in time of peace, without consent of 
Parliament. ‘Trials for treason—once a common mode of 
destroying men odious to the King—were surrounded with 
peculiar safeguards. Judges were made independent of the 
Crown by appointment for life and removal in a specified 
manner only for cause shown; and the King was estopped 
in his efforts to overawe Courts (as James had memorably at- 
tempted with Lord Coke), and to drive them to the denial of 
justice. And thus amid perpetual controversy, sometimes 
amid sanguinary conflicts and the dethronement and behead- 
ing of tyrannical monarchs, the brave people of England have 
risen from an oppressed, down-trodden mass, to a position 
which no other Europeans enjoy; and they have given an 
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impetus to the cause of free institutions everywhere, which 
will be felt to the latest period of time. In this country, 
much ignorance prevails concerning the safeguards which 
surround the liberty of an Englishman; and much prejudice 
exists against aught which has an English origin or bears the 
English name. But such prejudices, however natural to be 
felt, and however improperly sought to be perpetuated, are 
unworthy of an intelligent people, and will be dissipated, the 
more generally become known the facts, that English Institu- 
tions were the basis on which ours were built, and that our 
Common Law had its origin and partial development among 
the baronial castles, the free towns, the unpolished society of 
the early English. The civilization of England is one of 
Liberty. Its people are more imbued with the. spirit of Lib- 
erty than any other in Europe; and when the freedom of 
that Continent was threatened to be destroyed twice in the 
personal recollection of many—first by Napoleon with his 
brilliant centralized government, and next by Nicholas with 
his ponderous Autocracy, England was the nucleus of the 
league which drove back the invader, defeated his purposes, 
and saved Individualism from an early and untimely graye. 
For all this, our thanks are due to that great power which, 
with its many errors, with its inequalities, with its oppressions 
and with its wrongs, is the repository of European liberty, 
the hope of Europe’s regeneration, and the breakwater upon 
which the waves of despotism have spent themselves in vain. 
Its institutions are eminently individual in their character ; 
and its flag waves over not a single slave, over no man whois 
not, in his right to life, liberty and property, the equal of 
every other. They have elevated the man, surrounded him 
with securities, given him substantial certainties, protected 
him in the enjoyment of what he has, guarded his family and 
property from the hands of the spoiler, and placed below him, 
above him, around him, the guardian influences of a liberal 
polity—a polity which the first William insidiously sought 
forever to make impossible, but for which the falsehood, 
treachery, avarice and tyranny of James and Charles com- 
pelled a conflict, and which the firmness and wisdom of 
Hampden, the learning and integrity of Selden, Coke and 
Glanville, the address and eloquence of Pym, the patience 
and fortitude of Elliot, the courage and impetuosity of Crom- 
well, and the sturdy principles of an aroused, outraged and 
indignant people painfully evolved and inaugurated, and 
which the blood of a host of willing, glorying martyrs has 
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cemented, and made, we trust, as’ permanent as the principles 
it seeks to perpetuate, and as lastingly brilliant as the bold 
White Cliffs of that sea-girt coast—those glittering battle- 
ments which ceaseless waves have washed and howling storms 
have beaten for centuries, which first greet the gaze and re- 
joice the heart of the returning, and last linger in the vision 
of the departing voyager, and which have been transmuted, 
by the alchemy of eight centuries of toilsome experiment, 
into joyous, radiant Watch-towers of Liberty. In church, as 
in State, England fails equally in the complete development 
of Individualism. But let us hope that as greater abuses 
have yielded to the pressure of the truth, ere long those re- 
maining will also vanish, displaying a governmental structure 
which, enduring for ages, will constantly grow in usefulness, 
beneficence and glory. 

Thus, wherever we look—in Asia, Africa or Europe—we 
see much to sadden, much to remind us that MAN is still ris- 
ing, not having yet risen from his long and deep debasement. 
The process. is slow and painful. For its nearest approach to 
completion, we must leave those old and blood-stained fields, 
polluted by Force, contaminated with fraud, soiled by crimes, 
and covered, mountain-high, with the innocent slain. We 
must turn to a virgin soil, dedicated by a new people to the 
beautiful experiment of showing that it is possible for men to 
be brothers. _ 

Some centuries ago, numerous brave, bold, conscientious 
men left England and the Continent, to seek homes in a new 
hemisphere, where they might, unmolested by jealous govern- 
ment, unawed by tyrant officials, develop the radical truth 
proclaimed to the world by the sturdy Republicans of the 
Netherlands, that ‘Liberty must not be a boon of the gov- 
ernment, but that government must derive its rights from the 
governed; where they might, without danger to estate or 
life, believe, assert and practically enforce the nervous decla- 
ration of Algernon Sidney, that ‘the liberties of Nations are 
from God and nature, not from kings.” Bearing with them 
an intense love of liberty and an earnest desire to be free, 
they came to an unbroken forest untouched by old and cor- 
rupt institutions, among savage Indians without long-confirmed 
despotic government, with its train of deeds of Violence and 
Wrong. ‘They sailed toa land which was then, substantially, 
as it came from the hand8 of its Creator—pure, unsullied—a 
tabula rasa from which there were no marks to be erased and 
on which all marks would at once become visible. They came 
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from under the rule of the Oppressor, intent upon founding a 
government under which no tyrant should ever lift his horrid, 
front, no legal inequalities of class should exist, no wrong- 
doing should be sanctified, no right should be denied; but 
under which MAN might have a worthy theatre for the full 
and untrameled development of his moral and intellectual 
endowments. With these high resolves, these noble purposes, 
those Puritans, Presbyterians and Cavaliers left their ancient, 
and approached their future homes. They were, most of 
them, men of Education, and all had brave, honest hearts. 
They had read how grinding had been the hierocracy of India, 
how hopeless the mixed despotism of Egypt, how fitful the 
liberty of Greece, how ephemeral that of Rome, and how 
Man had long and vainly struggled on the Continent with a 
centralized State and a centralized Church above him. They 
knew how hardly won had been the precious concessions ob- 
tained by their courageous Fathers, and how repeated had 
been the efforts of the rulers to revoke the privileges granted. 
Some of them had been imprisoned in the Tower for too 
great boldness of speech. Others had refused to pay the 
ship-money and been wearied with long and iniquitous perse- 
cutions. Others had aided in the dethronement of Charles, 
and at the Restoration, had been compelled to flee their coun- 
try. Others had refused to pay their tithes to the Church, 
and to their sorrow discovered that their home was not the 
home of Religious Liberty. And others, who had not per- 
sonally suffered, had been told these wrongs until they were 
a famihar tale; and had religiously sworn, as they knelt by 
their patriotic, Liberty-loving mothers, an eternal enmity to 
every form of Oppression over the mind or body of Man. Of 
such was the early emigration from Europe to America, men 
trained to hate—not merely to dislike and delicately disap- 
prove, but in their deepest heart to hate—the tyrant and his 
deeds—men raised up by God to lay the foundation-stones on 
which the first great Temple to Liberty was to be erected. 
And well, almost worthily of they Guardian Spirit, they did 
their work. But not at once was it accomplished, though 
soon it was begun—for in healthy hardship they sorely spent 
their long apprenticeship. The first trenches were dug, deep 
and wide, into their mother earth. But slowly the ground 
was cleared, the spot prepared, the materials gathered. The 
workmen studied each his duty, the architects carefully pre- 
pared their plans, the people thoughtfully amassed the neces- 
sary means. All—the order of the scene, the calmness of 
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the principals, the determination, industry and single-mind- 
edness of those engaged, indicated a full knowledge of their 
position, and gave evidence that here no ordinary men were 
gathered, that here no ordinary work was in progress. vil 
rulers at their old homes had pursued them into their wilder- 
ness-fastnesses, with harsh and unconstitutional legislation. 
Our Fathers were then law-abiding men, and had confidence 
in their brethren who composed the English people. They 
did not rashly meet the crisis. They protested against the 
Wrong, and petitioned for a redress of grievances. The 

avowed their loyalty to the Highest Authorities of the Realm, 
but asked those Authorities not to remove the old and cher- 
ished landmarks of the Constitution. _Modestly but firmly, 
and with marvellous skill and ability, they addressed succes- 
sively the Throne, the Parliament, the People. They appealed 
to each, for the repeal of the illegal acts; but England’s ear 
was deaf. Her justice slept. She had espoused the wrong. 
She had refused to retract, and her colonies were free—not 
yet free in fact, but free in this: that they were strong in the 
Right, and were favored by Heaven. The tocsin sounded 
through these beautiful valleys and along these grand tower- 
ing mountain-tops.. The people heard, and obeyed the sum- 
mons. ‘They sent their best men to a Continental Congress, 
where, after careful deliberation, prayerful thought and much 
wise counsel, they resolved to be Independent. They ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of their intentions, and to the God of Battles committed the 
decision of the contest which the Mother had provoked, and 
which the children could no longer avoid. The conflict en- 
sued, and at last the decisive battle was fought. The Right 
was triumphant. The weaker had conquered the stronger ; 
and the world was again taught how necessary that Nations 
should do right before God if they would be strong before 
men. ‘The enemy departed vanquished. The colonists were 
in undisturbed possession of their long-beleaguered homes ; 
and now the time had come for the erection of the Temple 
for which they had been for years preparing. Eventful pe- 
riod! Vitally importantundertaking! Butthere were giants 
in those days—moral as well as intellectual—and they were 
equal to their duties. They had read, pondered, and, most 
of all, felt. They were not theorists merely. They were 
practical statesmen of great learning, acute perception, en- 
lightened conscience and unsurpassed wisdom. They were 
not perfect. They did not wholly avoid error. But they 
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wrought marvels, as Europe and America unitedly proclaim. 
They addressed themselves, absorbingly, to their task, and 
well‘and in the proper place, they firmly fixed every block, 
where it would best knit the rest, best sustain the whole. In 
the building, they used, besides the pure granite of their na- 
tive hills, every stone which had been laboriously hewn by 
their Fathers from the flinty thrones of the Plantagenets, the 
Tudors and the Stuarts. And for the “head of -the corner,” 
they used that stone, of which we read that other builders 
once rejected it. Massive, but graceful, the Temple rose to 
completion, sixty-nine years ago, when, as it was surmount- 
ed with the Cap of Liberty, the Nation was struck»with its 
fine proportions, its elegant dimensions, the wonderful fitness 
of its parts. As it was on the grand gala-day of the Union, 
when its adoption was celebrated by a grateful and joyous 
people, it is this day—as bright, as beautiful. Long may it 
continue to fill our admiring gaze, and never may it fall be- 
fore the violence, the anger, the degeneracy of the sons of its 
’ builders. 

In their deliberations, our Fathers early encountered a 
great difficulty—the unfortunate prevalence, in most of the 
States, of a condition of slavery, which is at variance with 
the declared principles of our government. All those wise 
and good men lamented its existence, and sincerely regretted 
the apparent impossibility of its prompt removal. They, how- 
ever, relieved themselves, as far as possible, of all connexion 
with it, and handed the control of the “‘institution’”’ and the 
responsibility- for its continuance therein, to the States in 
which it existed. They carefully and intentionally avoided 
giving, in the Constitution, any sanction to the idea thatman 
could have a right of property in man, and with an emphasis 
which cannot be misunderstood, they described as persons 
those unfortunate beings now claimed, by sectionalism, to be 
as thoroughly property, by virtue of the action of the Na- 
tional Constitution, as the beasts of the field. Even in the 
rendition clause, the language used applies as well to appren- 
tices as slaves, and contains no recognition of a master’s 
ownership in either. Thus the horrible theory that Human 
Slavery is recognized by our National Constitution as part of 
American Institutions, to be as indefinitely extended as 
American emigration to the Nation’s Territories, is over- 
thrown as well by the language of the Constitution as by the 
well-known wishes and intentions of its framers, and by the 
Congressional legislation of the period of its adoption. What- 
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ever rights of property masters possess are created and se- 
cured by State Law, and are therefore, confined to State 
limits. The Constitution is nota Slavery-establishing or 
Slavery-extending instrument. It was framed in an enlarged 
spirit of liberty, and was intended to confer the blessings of 
liberty, not the curses of slavery, on all, as far as practicable, 
within its reach. But while doing this, while protecting, as 
far as in them lay, the Constitution from being turned into a 
means for the extension and perpetuation of a monster wrong, 
and while making it, as far as in them lay, a means for the 
‘extension of freedom, its great framers were not authorized, 
and did not undertake, to settle the details of the relation 
between the master and his servant. That has been done by 
the States. With these details we have no especial concern. 
They have, however, so far modified the natural rights of 
portions of the residents of this country, as to make it ne- 
cessary to say, that when we proceed to speak of the guar- 
antees our laws give to Inpivipuan Liperty, the remarks 
must always be considered as having exclusive reference to 
the unmixed white Race alone—whose weaker, and more ig- 
norant and debased members were once in as abject slavery 
in England, as the negroes and the numerous crosses of the 
negro with the white, are in the South. And not only must 
these remarks be confined to pure Caucasians; but, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the whites of the North—since it is too true 
that in the South many social privileges are seriously modified 
by the “peculiar institution,” and that poor white laborers, 
poor white school-teachers, poor white servants and others 
not connected with the local Aristocracy, have not that ade- 
quate protection against personal injuries and even destruc- 
tion t@life, which our government in theory recognizes as 
equally the right of all. So restrictive, if not subversive, 
is the slave “‘institution’”’ of the rights of portions of the 
white Race; and so perverting is its influence upon even the 
course of justice. It is the existence of Human Slavery— 
the antipode of that InpIvipuatism for which we plead— 
which alone detracts from the sublimity of our Institutions. 
Sustained by Force, and denying natural rights, it is such as 
has marked painfully the world’s history through the long 
path we have pursued it—such as has disgraced and destroyed 
many other governments—such as materially limits our influ- 
ence for good—such as will set bounds to our National Exist- 
ence if, in its treatment, we are unfaithful to our religion, 
our age and our declared principles—such as we hope wld 
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soon disappear from the face of the earth and as must disap- 
pear before universal peace and good will among men are: 
finally established. In America as in Europe, grievous op- 
pression still abounds. May more holiness be infused into 
the counsels of both Continents, and may justice soon be 
done to all, not withheld from any, bearing the likeness of 
our God! 

As might be inferred from what we have said of the earl 
training and the matured feelings of the men of ’76, they 
were fully aware of the evils inherent in priestcraft as well as 
kingcraft—and among the earliest-settled of their principles, 
was the utter repudiation of any union of Church and State. 
They wished no consolidation of the temporal and spiritual 
power. They wished no church establishment to eat the sub- 
stance of the people, and impair the vitality of religion. 
They wished no religious orders to introduce pride and self- 
sufficiency among the clergy. They wished no stately mag- 
nificence to crush the meekness—a crowning beauty—from 
the religion of the Lowly Man. And they went beyond the 
Mother country, and decreed that there should be no estab- 
lished religion in the Republic. After providing that spirit- 
wal oppression should not subdue the energies of our people 
and stain our soil with martyrs’ blood, our Fathers sought to 
make civil oppression impossible. They placed the Execu- 
tive power in one of the people’s choosing, gave him a limited 
tenure of office, and defined his powers so clearly that, if 
ever exceeded, the act has been of design, not accident. 
They deprived him of all legislative power, except in con- 
junction with the Congress .of the Nation, in which the 
‘States as corporations and the People as individuals” are 
represented. They denied him the right, though wifortu- 
nately not deprived him of the power, to bring on a state of 
war, and they lodged that great right in ‘Congress alone. 
And they so hedged up his way with checks and difficulties, 
that an Executive cannot do much evil, without a virtual dis- 
regard of his oath. The powers of Congress are also accu- 
rately defined, and a Supreme Court is established, with a 
life tenure of office, to hold and adjust the balance between 
the various branches. Thus the people have protected them- 
selves in limiting the powers of their servants, and have most 
wisely guarded against the destruction of their liberties. 

Voting is a most important civil duty; and upon its intel- 
ligent and conscientious discharge, the stability of our msti- 
tutions depends. Hence, as a security against undue influ- 
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ence upon the Individual, the voting of the people, except in 
those few States which have not yet fully grasped the idea of 
the Liberty of the Man, or having grasped it fear to embody 
it in their legislation, is dotie by ‘ballot, “to the end that the 
greatest independence of action may be secured, and the poor 
and: weak may be protected from the overawing influence of 
the wealthy and powerful. On the other hand, the voting of 
our representatives is done viva voce, that the constituent may 
know whether his sentiments have been represented. The 
elective franchise. is, except in @ few of the less progressed 
States, given to the man, not to his property, as in England. 
And the right to a seat in our Legislative Assemblies is not 
confined to certain classes by a property qualification*—the 
idea expressed in June last upon the floor of the National 
Senate, and there endorsed by sundry members, that no man 
without the amount of property required in the Constitution 
of South Carolina, is fit for a legislator, being repudiated by 
the mass of the people, as out of harmony with our theory of 
government. 

Our Courts are carefully guarded so as to protect the many 
and facilitate the dispensing of justice. The English Com- 
mon Law—“‘the living vigorous law of a living people’’—the 
law of seven centuries’ growth which the men of the Revo- 
lutionary period placed as a shield between them and their 
Home Oppressors—the law of liberty which tolerates no such 
thing as superiority and inferiority of rights—the law which 
overbore the Civil Law when it threatened such destruction 
to English liberties as has everywhere followed its reception 
—the law which repudiates the slavish maxim of the Insti- 
tutes that “‘the will of the Prince has the force of law,” and 
substitutes that other and wiser maxim, “that the King is 
subject to God and the Law’—this healthy, sturdy law is 
above all, watching all, protecting all, equalizing all. Every 
man’s home is made sacred, and is protected from the pollu- 
tion of even an officer’s footstep, except in a few specified 
eases—a precious right which the police of the Continent 
daily and atrociously violate. The right to the great writ of 
Habeas Corpus has become a most important privilege, and, 
as intended, protects the individual from all unlawful and in- 
definite imprisonment—except, indeed, he be jincarcerated 
for alleged contempt of Court, for which our Judges general- 
ly claim the right to imprison, without question or interfe- 
rence from any quarter, an alleged but not convicted offender, 
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‘ until they choose to order his release—a claim which, if well 
founded, gives those officers a dangerous authority, the most 
absolute in the country, which it is contrary to the genius of: 
our government shduld be deposited in a single hand, and 
which, if it has not been, may become here, as it has been 
elsewhere, the source of much personal wrong from an irri- 
tated Judge to an odious or proud-spirited suitor. A well- 
guarded penal trial is secured to all indicted for crime; which 
requires distinctness of accusation. by the prosecutor, gives 
the accused the benefit of all presumptions of law, secures 
publicity of trial and furnishes all the essentials to the com- 
plete protection of the Maw from the immense power of the 
government—essentials which were unknown in Rome and 
Athens, and are almost unknown on the Continent of Kurope, 
where the presumptions of law are against the prisoner, 
where the judge is uncontrolled by settled rules of evidence, 
where he is permitted to subject the accused to rigid ex- 
aminations, to conceal the offence charged and to refuse to 
compel the attendance of the defendant’s witnesses, and 
where every artifice which ingenuity can suggest, is used to 
bear down the accused and unprotected.. We have a fair trial 
before a jury who are required to give'a unanimous verdict ; 
and no citizen is excluded, as in England, from the jury- 
box—a mode of trial, the fairest ever devised, anda most ne- 
cessary and valuable protection against general injustice. 
We have no attainder of blood, and visit no man’s offences 
upon his children. We have a written Constitution, the 
general guardian, which, though threatened to be somewhat 
changed from its original intention by the violence of party 
feeling exerted upon judicial officers, we may hope will be 
spared serious mutilation. We enjoy the benefits of an un- 
fettered, and generally escape the evils of an unlicensed, 
press. We have the right of free locomotion within the 
country, of free egress from it and of free regress to it—a 
privilege that those do not lightly value who know the annoy- 
ances of the passport system, and the vile uses to which it ig 
frequently applied. We have perfect protection in our epis- 
tolary correspondence; and the mails, secure from such Van- 
dalism as exists in France, are daily freighted with missives 
of every variety. We have the inestimable liberty of wor- 
ship, which it cost Englishmen many a perilous conflict to 
wrest from unwilling hands, and which other nations have 
fairly earned by blood but have not yet obtained. We have 
freedom of trading and freedom of producing, either of the 
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fruits of the field or of the cunning of the hand. We have 
protected the person of the man from debasing and mortify- 
ing punishments. We have secured to woman the control and 
enjoyment of her property ; and while elevating her socially, 
have given:her a legal position she nowhere else occupies. 
We have subordinated the military to the civil power. We 
have the invaluable right of petitioning our legislators—a 
right solemnly guaranteed and generally yielded cheerfully. 
We have, especially in the North, no peculiarities of social 
system, to make manual labor disgraceful, to socially and po- 
litically debase the poor, and, thus much, to crush the ener- 
gies and wound the sensibilities of the Man. We have no 
taxation such as’ afflicts Europe, nor are the contributions of 
our people spent in supporting privileged classes, ministering 
to depraved appetites, or corrupting any portion of the pop- 
ulation. 

Such are some of our privileges, which, in comprehensive- 
ness and variety, have been equalled by those of no other 
people. -We have all of value in every system which has 
preceded ours, and we have added much which was only pos- 
sible to be obtained in a new country, isolated from. jealous 
and powerful neighbors, and separated, by time and distance, 
from the political centres of the Old World. Our Liberty is 
not the highest capable of realization. But it is a vast pro- 
gression upon what has been elsewhere realized. In the 
opinion of many excellent, sagacious and patriotic men, we 
are loosening in our hold upon fundamental principles; and 
are thus endangering the permanency of what we have. If 
this be so, the fact is another illustration of the tendency of 
nations to forget in prosperity the virtues which carried them 
safely and honorably beyond the perils of adversity. And 
that it is so, is too probably indicated by the recent unparal- 
leled violence in various portions of the country; by the fre- 
‘quent assaults and murders upon the public streets of many 
of our cities and towns; by the fearful prevalence, every 
where, of disregard for the personal rights of citizens; by 
the substitution of the more rapid, but more dangerous, arbi- 
trament of force for that of the law; by the brutal beating 
of one Congressman in the Senate House by another for 
words spoken in debate, and the shamefully inadequate pun- 
ishment of the violator, as well of the privileges of the Sen- 
ate as of the laws of the country; and, above all and worse 
than all, by the vitiated public sentiment which quietly con- 
hives at, and even openly commends, the more atrocious of 
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these violations of the spirit of the Constitution and of the 
foundation-principles of Individual Liberty. We have a “‘solid 
embankment of institutions,’ which it is cheering, inspiring 
to contemplate—which it would be shameful, dastardly to 
weaken, by departing from the sublime spirit in, which they 
originated—the love of Individual Freedom, the desire to 
dignify Man, the anxiety te advance the Human’ Race. Let 
that spirit ever animate us; and let that be’ promptly dis: 
countenanced which, however plausibly concealed, aims a 
blow at the virgin bosom of our American Divinity. : 
A brief comparison yet claims attention. We have seen 
what Man was under the lifeless despotisms of Asia and Afri- 
ca. We have seen how little of good, Greece and Rome 
brought to those beneath their sway. We have seen how 
Europe flowed with blood in the protracted, and yet uncom- 
pleted struggle between Man and those in authority. We 
have seen how, under Providence, England troublously ob- 
tained the large measure of liberty which, in the progress of 
events, has been vouchsafed to her. And we have seen what 
has been accomplished for Man on this Continent, in a period 
marvellously short, compared with the ages which are past. 
The review gives us much for thankfulness—not anything for 
vainglorious boasting. Yet consider the most advanced of 
Heathen nations, compare the condition of Man in them with 
his condition im America, and how striking, amazing, appal- 
ling the contrast! In Greece or Rome, Man separated-from 
the State, was nothing. ‘He existed in and for the State. He 
was useful, valuable only as belonging to the State. His 
rights were worth preserving, only because likely to benefit 
the State. An intense State-feeling, swallowing up affection 
for parents, for lover, for wife, for children, almost for self, 
everywhere prevailed. Patriotism was a Greek or Roman’s 
strongest passion—a patriotism which was thus excessive be- 
cause destitute of the moral element which came with Chris- 
tianity, to subordinate its exercise to high and binding princi- 
ples. And the man was most honored and most dignified, 
not when he became wise, virtuous, learned; not when he 
mastered science, made great discoveries, and explored Na- 
ture’s mysteries ; not when,he unrayelled Truth, exhorted to 
purity of life and practised what he exhorted; but he was 
most honored and most dignified when he was introduced into 
the citizenship of the State! Such was the Ancient, the Hea- 
then, the Natural, the Human conception of Man’s dignity— 
such their estimate of his value—such their idea of his desti- 
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ny. They thought citizenship “the highest phase of Human- 
ity,’ and classed duty to the State as the highest of earthly 
. obligations. No comment can better show how fearfully the 
ancient civilization was tainted with earth, how little it knew 
of Heaven. 

Turn to America. In the ages which have intervened 
between the decay of the Roman and the birth of the Amer- 
ican, the true Religion has been revealed. Christianity has 
come, teaching Man his origin, his duties and his end. It 
has shown him his individual consequence involved in his in- 
dividual accountability ; and, lifting him from the meshes of 
government, has planted upon his brow the signet of the 
Almighty. It views him as a Man, not as a Citizen. It 
teaches him to demand his privileges because they are his 
birthright, and to yield others theirs, because they have an 
equal title. It prescribes his duties to the State, but enjoms 
that the State shall not receive his adoration, for naught that 
is earthly is worthy of the worship of an immortal soul. It 
has created within him deep spiritual wants the Heathen never 
knew; and in filling them, has lifted him far above the reach 
of the passions which destroyed Antiquity, infinitely beyond 
the cravings of the Ancient heart. It leads him from the low 
instincts of life to the higher; and in fixing his love and 
duty ugon the Great I Am, it has elevated his nature, refined 
his feelings, purified his heart; and, in making him a worthier 
man, it has given the State'a better citizen than ever gloried 
in the title of a Roman. His country no longer absorbing 
all his feelings and duties, Patriotism—a blind, bigoted, un- 
reasoning Patriotism—is no longer the sole passion of life. 
And the Man is now most honored, not when he seeks. to 
“place himself upon a level with the Gods by means of labor, 
misery and combat ;” not when he delights in the use of de- 
structive agencies against his fellows; not when he conquers 
his country’s enemies and lays waste their homes; not when 
he merges all other feelings in a burning passion for his coun- 
try’s glory, and not when he receives the apotheosis of an 
excited people; but when he conquers himself, suppressing 
the evil of his nature and drawing forth the good, when he 
practices virtue and is as a shining light in the world, when 
he exhibits in his life the beauty of holiness, and is just to 
- others, watchful of himself, dutiful to God. Such is the 
Modern, the Divine, the Present glorious conception of 
man’s dignity—such our estimate of his value—such our idea 
of his destiny. The Man, the State and Citizenship are ex- 
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istent as before, but with how changed relations to each other 
and for how different purposes. Then Citizenship was the 
low aim of life, and the State was before the Individual, re- 
ceiving his affections, expecting his services, and governing 
his duties. Now, the Individual is before the State, and is 
bound by an immutable law to serve his Divine Master with a 
perfect obedience. Man is elevated to a higher existence, 
requiring more exalted duties and ending in a more glorious 
future; but the State and Citizenship are dethroned. Instead 
of being ends, they are but means—means to develop what 
they anciently destroyed, means to ‘secure the highest possi- 
ble development of Humanity in this world and for the world 
to come.” Such is the purpose, the animating spirit, the 
pervading genius of American Institutions—the Improvement 
of Man, the Regeneration of Man, the Immortalization of 
Man—these three grand thoughts being the concentrated 
utterance of the sixty centuries of mockings, imprisonments, 
scourgings, and martyrdoms which our Race has lingeringly, 
sometimes restlessly, and always agonizingly endured. An 
aim which would require for its fitting portrayal, a heart of 
gentlest purity, a brain of highest gifts, a tongue of intensest 
brilliancy of flame. 

The education of man here to fit him for the presence of 
his God. Suchis the exalted, the inspiring mission of*Amer- 
ica—not the mere intellectual development, but with it the 
moral, that seeing the Right, Man may know it, do it, and 
glorify his Maker. Man needs such a government, such a 
friend, such a teacher. For centuries, he has been defiled, 
bruised, marred by harsh and cruel treatment. His dignity 
has been disregarded. His rights have been denied. His 
faculties have been stupefied. His Divinely-given powers 
have been undeveloped. His spiritual nature has been but 
feebly enlightened. He has been chained in ignorance, vice 
and superstition. Church and State have conspired to rob 
him. ‘The one has refused him happiness here or hereafter, 
except upon conditions its hypocritical priests imposed. And 
the other has prohibited the enjoyment of his inherent rights, 
that the purposes of designing knaves might be accomplished. 
Thus for centuries has it been. But it continues so no longer. 
Here, a beginning—a bold, promising beginning in Man’s 
complete emancipation has been made. Among Americans, 
has this great work been almost exclusively commenced. To 
us, has been offered the honorable privilege of participating 
in the keen pleasure it promises, in the exceeding honor its 
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fulfilment will involve. Let us gladly, but thoughtfully, ac- 
_ cept the position assigned us. .Let us seek to fearlessly per- 
form the duty devolved uponus. Let-us prove worthy of the 
singular distinction. Let us work, with tireless hands, with 
exhaustless energy in the noble cause. Let us labor:to check 
the universal tendency of our depraved nature to outrage the 
dependent and defraud the unprotected. Let us aim to culti- 
vate among all, a high-toned morality which, without other 
than an inherent compulsion, will promptly yield to each his 
rightful demands. Let us resist all organized systems of 
corrupting the public, by vitiating their morals, exciting their 
passions, or dethroning their reason by inflaming their brains. 
Let us seek to diffuse among the people the blessings of an 
education for mind and heart, which, teaching men their du- 
ties, their powers, their rights and their destiny, will make it 
impossible for others to become masters or themselves slaves. 
‘And, with this great purpose in view, let us support, guard 
from mutilation, and assist to increased development the 
Common School system of our State. Let us try to improve 
ourselves, do good to others, and thereby carry out, at once, 
the sublime injunction of the Bible and the beautiful theory 
of our government. Let us assist in fillmg the great wants 
of the Country and the Age, that, with Editors more inde- 
pendent our newspapers may be more reliable ; with a popu- 
-lace more intelligent and more virtuous, our Fathers may be 
more domestic in their habits, and our Mothers: less frivolous 
in their conduct; with teachers more faithful, our youths may 
be better trained; with tradesmen more honest our purchases 
may be more secure ; with politicians more honorable, our 
politics may be less offensive; with statesmen more moral and 
less rash, our National. Policy may be, in many things, less 
indefensible ; with legislators less corrupt, our legislation may 
be more reputable; with a judiciary less innovating and more 
Freedom-loving our rights may be more stable and our Courts 
saved from becoming outposts of Tyranny; with a Bar more 
conscientious, guilt may be more surely punished and inno- 
cence more securely shielded; and that with a Clergy more 
earnest, more courageous, more radical and less temporizing, 
we may have a Church more pure, more spiritual, more vital- 
izing and more scriptural. And, finally, let us pray for the 
universal prevalence of our Holy Religion, to the end that 
all unnatural distinctions between men may be leveled, that 
virtuous principles may be strengthened, that the Right may 
be advanced, and that the world may be improved, progressed, 
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converted. Having done this, having given of our thought, 
our prayers and our labor to the cause of INDIVIDUALISM, we , 
may justly feel as if we had not failed in our duty to God the 
Creator, or to Man the Creature; and we may, with confi- 
dence commit the issue to the Wise Disposer of Events, 
“who doeth all things well.” 


\ ARTICLE V. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ACTRESS, AND THE TRNDENCTRS 
OF THE STAGH.* 


Iv has been said that each individual life, with some modi- 
fications, would furnish material for a romance, and that per- 
sonal recollection might take the place of invention. -This is 
certainly the case with the book before us. The incidents in 
the life of its subject are sufficiently diversified'to make an 
attractive volume to the lovers of light literature. Whether 
it will be as harmless as some of these mere creations of the 
Imagination and fancy, is another question. With this auto- 
biography there is a defence. of a certain thing, which is 
utterly indefensible. We followed the real actings of the, 
heroine with interest, until she stood upon the stage. We 
then became wearied and sated with her varied imitations. 
As she-stood in the ‘‘star dressing room,”’ on the first night of 
her appearance, and witnessed the discomfort and sham of 
everything behind the scenes, did it not occur to her that 
these things were typical of the life upon which she was about 
to enter? and that as the stream can neither rise higher, nor 
become purer than its fountain, so every moral influence pro- 
ceeding from the stage must partake of its own empty and 
artificial, if not positively vicious, character. 

In an autobiography of personal experiences, the veil of 
the heart is torn away or-put aside, and strangers are per- 
mitted to look into the inner sanctuary: As our object, 
however, is mainly an examination of some of the arguments, 
here advanced, in defence of the stage, we can only glance at 
the autobiography. As we have gone over its pages, enam- 


* Autobiography of an Actress: or eight years on the Stage. By 
wie Cora Mowatt. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields.—1854, “Eighth 
housand.” 
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elled with flowers sparkling with dew, the authoress reveals 
herself as possessed of talent, spirit, and energy, with, a 
strong will which, in a cherished plan, will not brook disap- 
pointment.. So vivid ig the portrait that she has incidentally 
given of herself, and so transparent the medium through 
which this portrait is presented, that we see her revealed as a 
woman of much beauty, with engaging manners, a voice as 
musical as Apollo’s lute, and what is better thau all, a loving, 
kind dispositf®n. Of the strength of her will we have an 
exemplification in an act of her early life: a dark spot im- 
pairing the sunny whiteness of her youthful experience. At 
fifteen years of age, a very “Young America,” of the gentler 
sex, she left her father’s house, clandestinely, to go to that of 
a clergyman, in the same city, where she was married to Mr. 
Mowatt. She was accompanied by one of her-Sisters, who 
had most earnestly, but in vain, dissuaded her from the step. 
Her chidings of conscience, and her emotions at parting from 
her unsuspecting parents, are well brought in to soften and 
shade the self-will and defective delicacy of an act, which no 
parent can think of but with feelings of the deopest disap- 
probation. That a female should never marry against the 
will of a parent, we have no idea of asserting. There is a 
period of life when law, and good sense, and intelligent con- 
scientious conviction, make every female the ultimate arbi- 
tress in her matrimonial destinies. But this is not in her 
minority. Indeed it is seldom, as a matter of fact, that.a 
daughter either wisely or safely marries at any age, without 
the consent of her natural guardian; and certainly. never 
during her minority, without a breach of that first command 
with promise, which requires honor to the parental relation. 
And if it be urged, as it sometimes is, that this matter of 
runaway matches is rather one for jocose remark than moral 
disapproval, our reply is, that it seldom proves so in the end, 
to any of the parties concerned. They who know the aching 
solicitudes of a parent’s heart, recognize no pleasantness in 
anything which would extenuate, or make light of it. Our 
authoress, moreover, in the course of her biography, enters 
upon the discussion of a question which deeply affects the 
health and welfare of human society. We may, therefore, 
properly note any antecedents which may vitiate, or give 
force to any of the arguments brought forward. 

But a reconciliation was very soon effected. ‘Tears pass 
away. ‘The authoress is the mistress of a beautiful villa on 
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Long Island. From “dewy morn to quiet eve” her time is 
all her own. She divides it between studies and recreations. 
Eyer and anon there is a gala day, upon which she and her 
sisters enact original plays for the amusement of their friends, 
or give concerts, or exhibit tableaux vivants. About this time 
she visits Europe, and spends fifteen months abroad. Her 
passion for fetes, and displays, and theatrical performances 
was, of course, amply gratified. In the meantipe, Mr. Mow- 
att has been threatened with loss of sight. ‘The most famous 
physicians of Paris are-consulted with little good effect; par- 
tial relief finally being obtained from an eminent American 
surgeon. Upon their return to Amerita, a fete is gotten up 
by the authoress, at her beautiful house on Long Island, to 
celebrate the fact. The play written and performed for the 
occasion, was Gulyard, or the Persian Slave. ‘This was pub- 
lished in the New World, with many flattering accompani- 
ments. : 

Up to this time, life seems to have been asa joyous holiday, 
Here, however, the scene changed. Mr. Mowatt lost his 
fortune; and the authoress seems to have borne this reverse 
with as much equanimity as she afterwards did the shifting 
of the scenes in the unreal and mimic representations of life 
upon which she subsequently entered. With womanly hero- 
ism she determined to use her talents, the gracious gifts of 
nature, to the removal of her husband’s embarrassments. It 
was, therefore, determined to begin a course of public read- 
ings, from Dramatic authors. Her first appearance was in 
Boston. She was heard with sympathy and admiration. 
Thus encouraged, she appeared in other cities, and finally in 
her native city, New York. Here, after fulfilling an engage- 
ment, her health broke down: involving in its restoration the 


application of Mesmeric agencies, and the conversion of the” 


patient and her husband to Swedenborgianism. This last 
phase of experience is so much out of the usual course, and 
yet contains so much of what has been lately disturbing the 
ill-balanced minds of our public, that we may turn aside for 
a moment, to subject it to an examination. 

To mesmerism, Mrs. Mowatt says she is indebted, more 
than once, for relief from prostration: a relief which, could 


not be obtained through any other agency. She sometimes 


remained in what is. called the somnambulic state, for hours, 
and on one occasion for weeks. While in this state she often 
conversed with her husband on the subject of religion; her 
conversation being much more fluent than ordinarily, with a 
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facility of improvising verses on any given subject. On one 
occasion she gave as her creed a synopsis of the doctrines of 
Swedenborg, before she had ever read a line of his writings. 
So clear was the exposition of this faith—would that this 
first and last clear exposition had been taken down in writing, 
if not for the benefit of the authoress herself, when awake, 
yet for all the after defenders and opponents of Swedenbor- 
gianism—that it was recognized and claimed by a disciple of 
the New Church. She was informed that her inner revealings 
were in exact accordance with the utterances of the Arcana. 
This led her, together with her husband, to examine Sweden- 
borg’s works. . The result of the examination, to both of them 
and to several other members of her family, was a full con- 
viction of the truth of the doctrines of the New Jerusalem 
Church. The amount of the argument seems to be about 
. this: mesmeric agencies have the power of translating one 
into a state of higher consciousness; a state out of which the 
patient passes when demesmerized, but into which, by these 
agencies, he passes again, and takes up the same train of 
ideas and associations, which were broken off by the act of 
restoration to ordinary consciousness. In the movements of 
this higher consciousness—why should it be called higher 
rather than lower, from above rather than from beneath, is 
not stated—she recognizes a light superior to that which 
comes through the exercise of our ordinary powers; a light 
equivalent to that of inspiration; for this is substantially the 
claim of Swedenborg: that of putting a new and occult in- 
terpretation upon the dictates of the revealed Scriptures. 
She has confidence in these dreams of the mesmeric state, 
and the external things that surround her do not dispel the 
illusion. 

We might leave the argument just as it is, for the benefit 
of the curious, were it not for the light which it incidentally 
throws upon other phenomena; and its resemblance to the 
manner in which certain other pseudo revelations have been 
made to our world. The fact of which the authoress speaks, 
is not confined to the mesmeric sleep, but is frequently expe- 
rienced in the ordinary process of dreaming. We have some- 
times, when in perfect health, and frequently, when the sys- 
tem was ina morbid state, like that of the authoress, had an 
experience, in ordinary sleep, very much like that which she 
describes: the mind reasoning in sleep to certain ideas, and 
trains of thought which had formed the material of a previous 
dream, and following them out, forgetful of the waking inter- 
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val which came between. We have little doubt that more 
than oné of our readers with that amount of dyspepsia vouch- 
safed to ordinary students, and with a moderate observation 
of their mental states, have hada like experience. Something 
of the same character, although different in degree, is de- 
scribed by De Quincey in his confessions. The reader will 
remember his troubles with the Malay, the Consul Romanus, 
and the constant recurrence of the same pictures to the mind, 
and the same class of ideas during his dreams, produced by 
opium. The ‘‘Suspiria,” published subsequently, seem, in 
fact, to be a continued delineation of these opium experiences. 
We have little doubt that the Epileptic experiences of Ma- 
homet, in the cave on Mount Hara, and the revelations of 
Swedenborg, a much better man, were very much of the 
same character; and they are to be met with in abundance 
among the religious experience of the uneducated, especially 
of the African race. ‘There is a short cut through these 
knots by saying that they are all imposture. But it is not at 
all a satisfactory one. That there is a state of sleep, in 
which the experience of former sleep is taken up again, as 
broken off by a waking interval, there seems to be little doubt. 
That such mental state is the usual accompaniment of an ab- 
normal physical condition, is as little to be questioned. With 
Mahomet, and Swedenborg, and our authoress, and our col- 
ored religious population, these dreams of a distempered sys- 
tem are accepted as revelations from aboye. And as a natu- 
ral consequence, the individual, although reasoning correctly 
and vigorously on all other subjects, finds himself unintelligi- 
ble upon this particular subject to almost every one else. It 
is quite refreshing to those who like to understand what they ~ 
are reading, to pass from some of the results of Mahomet’s 
higher consciousness, into that lower vein of plain common 
sense rascality to which he manifestly gave utterance in his 
waking moments. The same manifest change, we ‘are told, 
is seen in passing from the scientific works of Swedenborg, 
with which we have never met, to those which are more strict- 
ly theological. And we have little doubt that had our Au- 
thoress recorded some of her experiences, in full, in her auto- 
biography, they would have presented quite as greata contrast - 
with the other portions of her graceful andsprightly narrative. 
AAs to the fact which seems to be so much insisted upon, the 
correspondence of her own dreams with the doctrines of the 
New Church, it is really not all remarkable. The same gen- 
eral correspondence will be found among all the systems of 
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Mysticism, most of them originating, as they do, in the same 
abnormal state of the physical and mental systems. It may 
be mentioned, for the benefit of the reader, that’ it has been, 
and is now, a disputed point, among the members of the New 
Church, as to what are the views of their apostle upon cer- 
tain points. The revelations of our authoress correspond 
with the right views of course! : 

With the full acceptance of New Church doctrines came— 

“The cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 

All things in life wore a different aspect. I realized that 
the things which befall us in time, had no true importance, 
except as they regarded eternity. Whatever we received 
from above was good, whether it came in the shape of pros- 
perity or misfortune, for it was but a means to fit us for our 
future states. It became easy to perceive that the most 
trivial of 
’ ‘Our daily joys and pains advance 

o a Divine significance.’ y 
Life’s trials lost all their bitterness.’’ What does this mean ? 
There is a christian sense in which it may be charitably in- 
terpreted, and we would fain give the writer of it the benefit 
of all doubts. But she has expressed herself in a very un- 
guarded manner: a mode of expression but too accordant 
with much that we are hearing from certain writers of the 
present day. As wé have read her language we have been 
reminded of the sentimental theology of Byron’s Hebrew 
Melodies, of Moore’s sacred poems, and still more forcibly of 
certain lines of Burns’, which were not improbably composed 
under the discomforts of a previous course of debauch* 


“If T have wandered in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun, 

As something loudly in my breast, 
Remonstrates I have done. 


* Thou knowest that Thou hast formed me, 


With passions wild and strong, 
And listening to their witching voice, 
Has often led me wrong. 


Thy creature here before thee stands, 
All wretched and disttest ; 

Yet sure these ills that wring my soul, 
Obey Thy high behest. 
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Sure Thou, Almighty, canst not act 
From cruelty or wrath, 

Q! free my weary eyes from tears, 
Or close them fast in death.” 


Or to put it still more forcibly in the language of Carlyle’s 
American Ape: 

“The Divine effort is never retarded, the carrion in the sun 
will convert itself into grass and flowers, and man, though in 
brothels, or jails, or on the gibbet, is on his way to all that is 
good and true.” 

We trust that our authoress would not endorse the theology 
as presented in these quotations. But is it not substantially 
the same? If whatever we receive from above be good, 
where is that wrath of God upon the wicked, and his con- 
demning judgments upon the sinner, of which the Bible so 
often speaks? ‘Allthings,” we are told, “work together for 
good,” to a certain class, not to all alike, as this question 
would indicate. ‘They work together for good to them that 
love God;” for evil, to those by whom God’s love is perse- 
veringly rejected. There is an immense amount of this reli- 
gious sentimentalism to be found in our light literature. And 
it- exactly: falls in with the indolence and depravity of the 
natural heart. What an opiate to the conscience of the 
worldling, who is living altogether without God, or to the 
high-handed offender, who has outraged every‘taw of His pro- 
mulgation, to know that everything which we receive from 
above is good; to merge all the Divine attributes into one, 
that of an unreasoning and sentimental benevolence! 

We lose sight, however, of mesmerism and Swedenborgi- 
anism; in the glare and splendid successes of the theatre. 
The scruples hitherto entertained by the authoress against 
going upon the stage were removed. She became an actress, 
running a successful career, both in this country and in Eu- 
rope. During this career she was brought in contact and 
social intimacy with some of the most refined and elevated of 
both sexes. Statesmen and authors, and editors,*alike joined 
in their expressions of admiration; and, toa certain extent, 
gave their sanction to the argument which she has presented 
in favor of the stage. We are perfectly willing to take them 
all together, Mayor Seaver, Professor Longfellow, Mr. Whip- 
ple, and Mr. Clay, as giving it a full endorsement, in all its 
parts. If sound, their names or practice cannot help it; if 
unsound they cannot save it. 
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Before entering upon this argument, however, suppose we 
look at the thing to be argued about. -A glance at the thea- 
tre, as 2 7s, will best enable us to appreciate its force or its 
worthlessness. 

To do this, let us take our stand in front—not of the How- 
ard Athenzeum, with its throng of refined intellectual Epi- 
cures, such as probably never before, ‘and will never again 
meet within the walls of a theatre, nor of some four or five 
more of rarely exceptional cases—but of those of the ordinary, 
or better class, in our large cities. Some great attraction 
evidently is about to be presented. The rather dingy-looking 
building, by daylight, with its closed doors and shutters, is 
becoming filled with new life, and light, and animation. From 
a little distance, we notice the throng as they press in, each 
one to his respective place, and through the well regulated 
places of admission. There is no danger of the frail daugh- 
ter of Eve—whose particular sin and its consequences will so 
soon, perhaps, call forth abundant tears of sympathy, ‘from 
floor to ceiling—coming in contact with her purer sister. 
There are ample accommodations for both, well known to 
their respective associates, and the paths are so arranged that 
they never cross. Neither, again, is the intellectual voluptu- 
ary at all interfered with by his coarser brother in the pit, 
the bar room, or “among the gods.” The tastes of all ex- 
cept the serious, earnest child of God, are recognized and 
provided for ; and all, with the exception of this class, vanes 
themselves of the offered banquet. 


“How fast the flitting figures come, 

The mild, the fierce, the stony face, 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Whose secret tears have left their trace.” 


Yes, there are aching hearts, and eyes tearful from real 
sorrow, even in that palace of earthly pleasure; pains and 
sorrows not unfrequently finding their origin in this very 
scene of fascination, which is now resorted to, as affording - 
temporary respite from their corrodingnfluence. 

But the crowd begins to slacken, for the house is filled, and 
the performance ‘is “about to begin. With an involuntary 
pang, in the recolection of hours wasted years ago, we again 
in imagination cross those portals, and look round upon “the 
foil and gilt, which in the glare of gas light, seem like gold 
and silver. There they all are. And there behind the scenes, 
although we cannot see them, are the caterers for the evening: 
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the ‘‘Star’’ in her chamber, the “Stock” in the green room, 
the “‘supernumeraries” lying about in their sphere of misery 
and contempt, the “property man” with his thousand petty 
troubles, and the “‘manager’’ with an equal number, of great- 
er importance. We cannot hear any of the petty difficulties 
which set Damon and Pythias at fisticuffs, or create a coldness 
between Juliet and her Romeo. We cannot pause to mark 
the patronizing way in which Mr. third-rate speaks to Mr. 
fourth-rate, or the half disguised contempt with which Mr. 
second-rate looks down on both; to note the still lower grade 
of estimation in which they all hold the ballet dancer and the 
supernumeraries, or the cool way in which Mr. Star cuts the 
whole of them, and sometimes takes mean little advantages of 
them while on the stage. All this we cannot see, as indica- 
tive of the artificial, and often vicious society behind the 
scenes, and we therefore confine our attention to the specta- 
tors. We have time, before the curtain rises, to note the 
variety. Where shall we begin? Above, or below? Sup- 
pose we take the latter; for here a gentleman can venture 
without loss of character; though the majority in the pitare 
not at all to his taste. He has a good view of the stage; his 
satisfaction, however, being interfered with by the impatience 
of those around, to get through the tragedy, so that they 
may enjoy the obscene fun and double entendres of the farce ; 
or by the coarse gusto with which they discuss the lower ex- 
tremities of the flimsily arrayed dancers. Just above this 
group of the pit, we see the elite of the audience, the refined, 
the intellectual, the sentimental, the godless; for though the 
serious christian may be there, by enticement, he soon feels 
that it is not his place, nor is his visit repeated. Church 
members are there in abundance, perhaps. But they are the 
same who are to be found in all other scenes of worldliness 
and folly; who have neither the world’s respect nor the 
church’s confidence. Above we see the second tier, rather 
more miscellaneous and doubtful: its inhabitants making oc- 
casional forays, during the dance, into the pit, or to the story 
above: this and the®pper story each having a bar for all 
purposes of genteel stimulation, with police to take care that 
this common privilege to all the male spectators be not 
abused. ° 

Shall we go any further in our upward course? We dare 
not. Nor can any one who would tell the whole truth, hope 
to find admission to the pages of any respectable publication. 
Let it suffice to say that there are the daughters of shame, / 
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and that they are not alone. That the gambler, the bully, 
the Roué are there also; and, worse than all, that the half: 
grown youth of sixteen and eighteen, often. there begins the 
career which ends in licentiousness and crime. Our author- 
ess wisely passes by this ulcer, with the remark that a woman 
cannot discuss it. Neither can a man, who has any regard 
for the purity of his own mind, or that of his readers. 

But our reflections are broken in upon, by a pause in the 
music. ‘The curtain rises. Our neighbor lends us a bill and 
we find for the evening, but slight entertainment, even for 
“the mere intellect.’’” We note with some curiosity the dra- 
matis persone; and are arrested by the appearance of the 
principal. character. Itis-a female. She is beautiful, mar- 
vellously so. 

“Quanto splendidior, quam caetera sidera, fulget 
Lucifer, et quanto, te Lucifer, aurea Phoebe 
Tanto virginibus praestantior omnibus Herse 
Ibat, eratque decus pompae, comitumque suarum,’ 

We have been arrested by that same face of almost 
angelic loveliness, as hung out at the fruit shops, for pub- 
lic admiration ; and have wondered where could be the ori- 
ginal. That original we now see, with her proper name; 

and we begin to ; understand why there are so many less of 
one sex, and so many more of another, in the genteel 
boxes. Who isshe? Of her realname, we have no definite 
information; but that by which she is known has rung with 
infamy thr ough two continents. And this discarded mistress 
of one of the ten acre sovereigns of Europe, and the divorced 
wife of one or two, or perhaps three other men, has called 
together this audience, not to see good acting, for to this she 
makes little pretension, but simply to see herself, and this 
call they have obeyed with alacrity! Heart sick and dis- 
gusted, we turn from this school, where no morals are to be 
learned, but those which are foul, and debasing, and loath- 
some ; amazed to see the fathers, and husbands, and brothers 
of virtuous women in such a place, and to hear them.speak of 
it afterwards with profound indifference ! 

“But this,’ some one will say, “is an abuse.”’ It is an 
abuse, like that of the third tier, and the bar rooms, which if 
taken away, will destroy their use; for the attraction which 
draws will, to a great extent, be taken away also. But 
glancing over this plea, and the reply to it alike, we will im- 
agine ourselves in the same position, with somewhat more of 
a feminine audience around us, as the curtain rises, for a very 
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different performance, upon those same boards, and by a very 
different personage. Here, as on the previous occasion, the 
cynosure of all tyes isa female; possessing no less loveliness 
than “the woman of Samaria,” of whom we have been speak- 
ing above. Even there, and while standing upon those boards, 
polluted as they were, by such contact and association as that 
which we have lately witnessed, we look upon her with pro- 
found respect. She is the daughter of one American gentle- 
man, the wife of another. She is there, with the approval of 
both; and actuated by the noble resolution to retrieve’ the 
fortunes of a beloved protector: nor has the tongue of slan- 
der dared to utter aught to her detraction. And this lady, 
we would not venture to say it but upon. her own authority, 
personates Mrs. Haller, for the evening. Strange professional 
fascination, which can induce her to personate such a charac- 
ter, to put forth her own exquisite powers for the production 
of such sympathy in behalf of a penitent as hides from the 
vast majority of minds the nature of the sin of which she has 
been guilty, the moral disapproval of which it should be pro- 
ductive. The play goes on. The audience are convulsed. 
There is so little suffering in actual life, and so few real Mrs. 
Hallers’ overhead to claim their sympathy and be really ben- 
efited by it, that they are completely overcome with delicious 
emotion. Most, even the performers are completely absorbed. 
And if there be one in the audience, who in the tumult of 
his own emotion, can think of them as actors, he is surprised 
at. the depth of real feeling which they exhibit. But not so 
with all. One- of the performers has told us better.” Mr. 
Stranger, who has a faculty of cracking dry jokes, without 
the, quivering of a muscle, in the most professionally distress- 
ing scenes, has just exploded.a squib at the lugubrious ap- 
pearance of the audience. And Mrs. Haller, forgetful alike 
‘of her children, her sorrows, and her penitence, forces a 
handkerchief in her mouth, to prevent the audience from see- 
ing that she is laughing at them! Such is the Drama. Its 
best is but a sham on one side, and the cold-blooded selfish- 
ness of mere sensibility and sentimentalism on the other. Its 
worst, and what seems ingrained into the very system, as we 
have said above, no man dare describe. 

We have thus seen the thing.* We will now look at the 


*Tf it be objected that this is not a fair exhibition of the usual run of 
dramatic exhibition, our reply is twofold: first, the objection is not 
founded in fact; secondly, if it were, the occasional representation of 
such plays would indicate the essential morals of the theatre. We do 
not confine the term immorality to breach of the seventh commandment, 
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argument in its favor. This we believe will do mischief. It 
may induce some, with far less preparation and capability of 
resistance than our authoress, to tread with unpractised feet 
ai path peculiarly beset with temptation: too often the inclin- 
ed and slippery plane of theatrical exhibition which ends in 
ruin. And it may tempt many others to frequent theatres, 
who have doubted the propriety of sodoing. Had Mrs. But- 
ler written a book in defence of the stage, it would have had 
comparatively little effect. It was an inheritance to which 
she was born. The majesty, the elevation, the grace and pu- 
rity of .a Siddons had fallen as a mantle upon her shoulders. 

She belonged to a caste. But we are startled when a lady, 
an American woman with all the influences of religious and 
moral instruction, comes otit from the sweet sanctities of 
home, to exhibit her gifts in support of an Institution which 
has ever been deemed of a questionable character ; which has 
ever been deemed by the religious world unfriendly to the 
best interests of virtue. ‘All must admit,” says John Fos- 
ter, “with ordinary moral perceptions, the depravity of the 
theatre in the collective character of its constituents, the 
plays, the players, and a large portion of the spectators.” 
The argument as we understand it, is to show that this in- 
stinet of the religious world, which is stronger than a logical 
demonstration, is wrong. ‘And that in spite of these evils, 
many of them frankly admitted, the Drama, if not positively 
good; is not essentially bad} and may, therefore, be purified 
and encouraged by all classes. 

First, we are told that the theatre is capable of being made 
an engine to promote the cause of virtue. Has it ever been 
so? Does its general tendency encourage any such anticipa- 
tion? We suppose the experience of ages has settled this 
question. It is well known that the most sublime and eleva- 
ting truth loses its power when uttered by those who do not 
exemplify it in their lives. Admitting, for the sake of argu- 

Z 
Marder, revenge, suicide, and the other host of evil deeds often extenu- 
ated and glorified on the stage, come under this same designation. Re- 
venge and suicide especially, find in theatrical exhibitions their strongest 
incitements. It would be hard to find a tragedy in which these ‘two 
vices are not enrolled. Mrs. Mowatt in her argument tells us that the 
play, “Bertram,” a favorite with many great actors, and now constantly 
performed, was written by a clergyman. If the reader be curious to see 
how vile a play a clergyman can write, we can refer him toa criticism 
upon this, of Rev. Mr. Matarin’ s,in the twenty-third chapter of Coler- 
idge’s Biographia Literaria. The taste and morals correspond. And 
they are, alike, infinitely and ludicrously atrocious and disgusting. 
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ment, that the Drama has been usually on the side of virtue, 
what has been the prevailing character of the Dramatis Per-- 
sonae?, The unsettled mode of life, the late hours, the inti- 
mate and exceptionable relations that men and women bear 
to each other on the stage, and more than all, perhaps, the 
low estimate in which they have been held by society, has 
reacted upon them, making them more reckless than the ne- 
cessary tendencies of their position would have done. The 
theatre, of course, has in the lapse of centuries had lustre 
shed upon it by genius and virtue. We are reminded, for 
instance, of Mr. Garrick. His untainted morals in a situa- 
tion exposed to temptation, his amiable domestic: behavior, his 
generosity and fidelity to his relations, his charity to the poor 
and distressed, will be remembered by the age in which he 
lived, and recorded: to ages to come. ‘The greatest Poet of 
any age, has chosen this form of composition to embody his 
conceptions of the good, the beautiful, and the true. Yet 
the surpassing genius of Shakspeare, the occasional appear- 
ance of such stars, few and far between, as a Garrick, a Sid- 
dons. or a Mrs. Mowatt, cannot dispel the cloud of obloquy » 
that has ever hung over the theatre in the eyes of the moral 
and religious. The theatre, from the time of Aristophanes 
to the present day, has reeked with the fumes of dissipation, 
debauchery and riot.. Its hue has varied somewhat with the 
morality and refinement of the age. But it has been the 
creature of public sentiment, and ‘not the creator of it; when 
vice and iniquity have unblushingly stalked abroad, it has 
been their mouth-piece; and the ready panderer to make bad 
worse. Witness the dramas of the seventeenth century, 
when the cause of morality and virtue were bleeding from the 
shameless profligacy of King and court. ‘This part of our 
literature,” says Macaulay, “isa disgrace to our language and 
to our national character. It is clever indeed, and entertain- 
ing, but is, in the most emphatic sense of the word, ‘earthly, 
sensual, devilish.’”” Dryden defended or excused his offences _ 
and those of his contemporaries, by pleading the example of 
the earlier English dramatists.” The crime charged is not 
coarseness of expression, for this varies with the taste of the 
age, but it is the serious crime of presenting what is immoral 
to the imagination of the young and susceptible, in connec- 
tion with what is attractive. We have said that from the 
reign of Charles IT. to the reign of George II., the English 
drama was in a high degree impure and immoral, and this 
too, was the age of the best British classics. There are a | 
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few exceptions to this category. Milton and Addison have 
adopted this form of composition asa vehicle of pure and 
refined sentiment. But as in Addison’s Cato, or Shakspeare’s 
Othello, they are uttered by the suicide, the profligate, or the 
revengeful murderer, and a sympathy is created in their fa- 
yor, which leads to an extenuation of their evil deeds. Cor- 
neille and Racine have even made use of Christian subjects 
in some of their best tragedies, though one of these regretted 
his work im after life. . And it is well known that plays of 
this class have never been favorites with the theatre. The 
majority of theatre-goers have ever been the frivolous, pro- 
fane and profligate, with: tastes utterly uncongenial with the 
purer and sublimer effusions of the tragic muse. If we go 
back to the drama of Ancient Greece, we shall find that the 
comedies, at least, were full of gross obscenity, and that the 
wit of the actors was not unfrequently made use of to defame 
and ridicule the best citizens of Athens.. In the Augustan 
age actors and actresses were a despised class. And the 
christian church has ever been hostile to the theatre, with the 
exception of a short period during the middle ages. Dean 
Milman, in his history of Christianity, when speaking of the 
hostility of the church to theatres, and other public specta- 
cles, and their consequent decline, says: ‘In all European 
countries, the christian mystery has been the parent of trag- 
edy. It reappeared as a purely religious representation, and 
was at one period, perhaps, the most effective teacher in times 
of general ignorance and scarcity of books, both among priest 
and people, of christian history as well as christian legend.”’ 
“But at a later period, the old hereditary hostility to christi- 
anity has constantly revived.” For the allaying of which 
hostility, we suppose, this writer has himself written one or 
two plays, which have about as much of the christian myste- 
ries or christianity in them, as is to be found in the Prome- 
theus Vinctus, or the idipus Tyrannus! We have italicized 
the word perhaps, ig this quotation, for the purpose of calling 
attention to the inference hazarded by the author. With due 
deference to his authority, we receive his facts, and question 
the correctness of his inference. And this, not only on the 
general principles which control the movements of human 
nature, but in view of certain facts connected with these reli- 
gious theatricals. Prior to all experience, we should be slow 
to conceive that the extreme familiarity with which the actors 
in such case would handle the most sacred subjects, and the 
eritical state of mind natural to the spectator, of anything 
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known to be only a performance, could add much to the rev. 
erence and religion of the people, even if it increased their 
knowledge. And the facts of the case show that such anti- 
cipation is wellfounded. These plays were introduced by the 
Pilgrims when they returned from Palestine. And they are 
continued, in a modified form, by those who visit there at the 
present time. “The history and death of our Savior was one 
of the subjects chosen for representation. So great became . 
the rage of the people for such performances, that the priests 
were obliged to hold service at an earlier hour, on Sunday, - 
that the people might have time to attend both the church 
and the theatre. But the exhibitions were not confined to 
the Monks, nor to the representation of sacred subjects. And 
a change and separation in these matters gradually occurred. 
The dramatic exhibitions of sacred scenes by the priests, 
took place, as it now does, grossly in Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, with great taste and ‘refinement, in France and Italy— 
in the morning, and the dramatic exhibitions by the actors, 
of other subjects, as they now do, in those same countries, 
took place in the evening. And we need hardly say, to any 
intelligent reader, with what effect upon the religion and 
morals of a community. The drama has been tried and tested 
by a variety of experiments, and through a long series of 
years, with always the same general resuls. Even when it 
has been enlisted, not in the cause of mere pleasure, intellec- 
tual or sensual, but in that of religion, this same result has 
been gradually elaborated. Let any one bear in mind the 
Sunday morning religious theatricals, at High Mass in the 
Parisian Cathedrals, and those in the evening of an irreli- 
gious character, at the theatre, with the same audience pres- 
ent on both occasions, and then remember what. are the capa- 
bilities of that population for everything mischievous, and he 
will behold the results of this trial infull development. Judg- 
ing the tree by its fruits, he will know what to think of our 
authoress’s and J Mary Howitt’s assertion » “That they consider 
the stage as capable of becoming one of the great means: of 
human advancement and i improv ement.’ i 
Not less inconclusive is the argument derived from the pets 
sonal experience of our authoress, the effect produced upon 
her mind, upon the first sight of the stage. At fourteen she 
tells us she was taken for the first time to the theatre. Up 
to this time she had believed, under the teachings of her pas- 
tor, that it was the favorite abode of sin and wickedness, 
She saw Fanny Kemble, and all her prejudices | melted into 
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thin air. The extent and depth of these prejudices may be 
judged, when the reader remembers that she was devoted to 
private theatricals, was anxious to see Fanny’ Kemble “just 
once,” and could not attend to her studies the day previous 
to this first visit to the theatre, in thinking of what she was 
about toenjoy! When to this is added the confident assump- 
tion that her pastor, a man of integrity and experience, merely 
“supposed” he knew what he asserted, we can hardly con- 
ceive a more favorable or thorough preparation for the laying 
aside of these prejudices. . Hofy would it. have been, could 
she have been taken that first night, behind the scenes, and» 
through the whole building? \There would have been no ne- 
cessity for the request “‘to have the goodrfess to point out the . 
harm.” And it would have been seen that Dr. E. spoke up- 
on something more solid than what’ he merely ‘‘supposed:” 
But leaving out the idea, and the effect of such exploration, 
and confining our view simply to the performance itself, it 
should be remembered that prejudices do not always thus in- 
stantaneously vanish,at the sight of a theatrical performance ; 
that this very sight sometimes creates them. ‘When taken 
‘by a parent,” says a female friend, who has read this autobi- 
ography, ‘“‘when taken by a parent, at about the same age, to 
the theatre to see the greatest actor of the day, every feeling 
of reverence was shocked, not so much by the profane ex- 
pressions as by the prayers and addresses to the Deity. These 
which when read, seemed to give point and significance, now, 
when uttered by the impassioned actor, thrilled the religious 
sense with horror, and seemed to demand a genuine prayer 
for forgiveness in being found in such a place.” “And yet we 
have no doubt that had this lady been seasoned by a previous 
course of private theatricals, this natural shock of her reli- 
gious nature would not at all have been experienced. The 
amount of the authoress’s information and argument is sim- 
ply this: that from childhood she has been fascinated by a 
~ certain form of amusement. Nobody, however, denies this 
its fascinating and absorbing character. It tas the power to 
steep the conscience in forgetfulness of every duty, and hold 
spell-bound the intellect. All classes catch the infection. 
The artisan deserts his work, the merchant has trade, the ser- 
vant follows his: master. But the same may be said of gaming, 
and of many other ruinous vices.. And the fascinating ex- 
citement may be just as artificial, unhealthy and ruinous. ‘ 
But we are told that many good men and women, and pious 
clergy have contributed, by their writings, to the drama.— 
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doubtless they have. And, with sorrow be it said, they have 
done. many other inconsistent things. And the same result 
has followed from this, in some instances well meant, but ill 
judged attempt to do good by. means of theatrical exhibitions. 
Pious clergymen and laymen have written plays, that they 
might be substituted for those of questionable character, of 
which the authoress speaks, and in which she has taken part. 
But how did they succeed? Every theatre-goer knows. The 
plays of Hannah More, and Dr. Young, and Mrs. Hemans, 
and Coleridge, and many others of the same class, are read, 
perhaps. Bertram, and the Stranger, and Jane Shore, and 
the Lady of Lyons, with coarser after pieces to correspond, 
are played. Hyver though political feeling may sustain a 
play, from one of this first class of writers, as was the case 
with Addison’s.Cato, when it came out, or though it may be 
galvinized into life for a brief interval, by a great artistic 
performer, as was this by Vanderhoff, yet, at all other times, 
it is dead and worthless, for all the purposes of successful 
exhibition. _ Such plays ‘‘don’t pay.’’ And if they did, the 
matter would not be much mended. Even these writers seem 
to have felt that there is a sort of pabulum in genuine chris-' 
tianity, which the theatre-going population would not either 
take in or assimilate. Asa general thing, theirstaple moral- 
ity never rises above the common places of heathenism;. and 
the finale almost always involves.an apotheosis of some one 
of its vices, suicide, murder, or something equally bad. And 
if it be said. that it would be absurd to represent Cato, dying 
like Richard Baxter or Robert Leighton, we reply, very true. 
But why represent the former at all, and ignore the latter? 
Except it be, as we assert, and as these writers perfectly un- 
derstand, that the heathen death scene of a Cato would, if 
well done, be looked upon with sympathy. and delight, by an 
immense and profitable audience, while that, of a christian 
Baxter or Leighton, however well played, would have no one 
but the performers to witness it. To purify the theatre, the 
audience must be purified. But this audience, if even puri- 
fied by some other process, to an appreciation of genuine, 
earnest christianity, will turn from theatrical artificialities, 
with profound jadifference. And this, even if there were 
nothing in them of a positive character to give offence. 
“When I became a man,’ says the great Apostle, “I put 
away childish things.”’ 

Again, as to the allegation that St. Paul quoted from cer- 
tain dramatic poets, and that neither he nor our Lord ever in- 
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express terms, called attention to the theatre, as immoral. 
Which allegation, if it really proves anything, would show 
that the gladiatorial shows, and contests of strength in the 
various games, are of a like harmless and laudable character. 
Would any one infer from the fact of an illustrative exhorta- 
tion based upon the figure of a race, that foot-races were 
sanctioned? Or that because gaming, and the btoody com- 
bats of the Amphitheatre are not mentioned by name, they 
are then not blamable? The fact is, the sacred writers do 
not concern themselves with ariy of the peculiar Institutions, 
as such, existing then in human society. Their work was to - 
lay broad and deep the foundations of pure christian morality, 
for the individual; to teach a set of doctrines, which if adop- 
ted throughout the world, would destroy every form of vice. 
They laid the axe to the root of the trees the corrupt fruit, 
in the form of any particular vicious institution, must needs 
perish with it. If it be remembered, moreover, how inti- 
mately theatrical representations were associated with gross 
vice, and some of the foulest pollutions of heathenism, it will 
be seen that to denounce one, was to denounce the other. 
“The more ascetic christians,” says Milman, “condemned 
alike all the popular spectacles. From their avowed connec- 
tion with.Paganism, and with the worship of the Pagan Dei- 
ties, according to the accredited notion that all these deities 
were permitted to delude mankind, the theatre was regarded 
asa kind of temple of the evil spirit. The profession was 
_ considered infamous, and the indecency of attire upon the 
public stage, justified the low estimate of the moral character 
of the actors.” This quotation will show the value of the 
argument, in favor of this institution, drawn from primitive 
sentiment, or apostolic silence, as to its particular culpability 
or innocence. ‘The argument from the plays of Gregory 
Nazianzen, which it seems were never acted, and not written 
with the intention of their being thus used, we have antici- 
pated in our remarks on the sacred dramds of the middle ages. 
-“Some have supposed,” says a learned writer, “that the 
tragedies written on religious subjects, in the time of Julian, 
were represented upon the stage. ‘There is no ground for 
this opinion. ‘They were intended as-school books, to supply 
the place of Sophocles and Menander.” 
Perhaps the most forcible; in appearance, but the most un- 
satisfactory, in reality, is that portion ‘of Mrs. Mowatt’s ar- 
gument, which consists of quotations from the writings of 
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various great and good men, as to the possible tendencies and 
effects of theatrical amusements. It is manifest from these 
quotations, that these writers contemplate a state of things 
which has never existed; and which, with the ordinary ten- 
dencies of depraved human nature, can never be reasonably 
anticipated. Many of these sentiments were doubtless -utter- 
ed in view of the works of the great Masters, stripped of 
demoralizing adjuncts, and are perfectly consistent with de- 
cided opposition to the theatre, as it now is, and ever has 
been. When we discuss a particular institution, we must first 
look at that- institution, as.existing, with its general tenden- 
cies, as manifested by past experience : not merely or mainly 
at some ideal, which lies in some remote region of possibility. 
And even that ideal, which may be bodied forth by the most 
sober intellect, must have regard to the agents by whom it 
will be realized: not demand the capacities and tendencies of 
creatures of pure reason and supreme conscience, as angels 
and archangels, but those of fallen men and women. And 
the all-sufficient reply to these assertions, as to what the dra- 
ma, as acted, may do,-is to ask what has it done? what-is it 
doing? Weknow.very well that certain States, im ancient - 
and modern times, have recognized the theatre as a school of | 
morals; and we know, too, what kind of morals they have 
been taught by it. Nor could anything better have been 
anticipated. How could the State expect to be purified, and 
instructed by a class, which public sentiment, justly or un- 
justly, regarded as disreputable? We suppose the reply to 
this will be, that itewas the noble or elevating sentiment, not 
the man who was to utter it, which they had in view; areply 
which shows about as profound ignorance of human nature, 
as can well be imagined. ; 
The musical words and fluent sentences of the following 
extract, have doubtless had their effect upon more than one 
inexperienced reader: “Art is either right or wrong. The 
sanctioning voices of ages have pronounced it to be right.— 
One branch of art includes the Drama. Shall this branch be 
lopped off because the canker worm of evil has entered some 
of its fruit? Like sculpture, like painting, like music, like 
the poem, the novel, the drama is an instrument either of 
good or evil, as it is rendered the one or the other by the use 
or abuse. This is the veriest truism. The theatre, like the 
press, is one of the most powerful organs for the diffusion of 
salutary, or pernicious influences. Vicious books haye been 
written, .shall we, therefore, extirpate the press? Plays of 
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questionable morality have been enacted; but is that a cause 
for ‘abolishing the stage, sacrificing, for thé present abuse, 
the great and permanent use?” &e., &c. Now in all this 
there are two assumptions. First, that the acted drama does 
constitute a proper sphere of christian art; for it is to chris- 
tians that the argument is addressed. The true christian 
actor exhibits the ; graces of the gospel in his daily conduct, 
and for their own sake, not putting them on on special occa- - 
sions, and for the pleasure or amusement of others. There 
is yet to be a great adjustment between christianity and the 
heathenish and polluting art, by which society is now so much 
corrupted. The Sydenham correspondence, within the last 
few months, and the exhibition of the Modele Artistes, some 
few years ago, in this country, will help to explain our allu- 
sion. ‘The other assumption here made, and-itis the assump- 
tion of the whole book, is that there is a great and perma- 
nent use of the theatre. Whereas, in point of fact, it has 
even in itself provedan abuse. And this, too, in spite of the 
legislation which has protected it, and the good men who have 
written for it, and have anticipated so much from its influ- 
ences. Upon the authoress’s own showing, and from her 
many quotations, it is manifest that it has wanted neither 
sanction, protection, nor: good wishes, to afford it a fair trial. 
But where have the oreat and permanent uses appeared ?. 
Where have not the abuses gone up to heaven, in their rank- 
ness and enormity, ‘when any such trial has been made for 
any considerable length of time: The class to whom this 
argument is addressed, do not admit the premise upon which 
-itis’based. Who ever thought of arguing against the use of a 
necessary thing from its abuse? The consuming flames com- 
mit fearful ravages; shall the element from which they arise, 
therefore, be excluded from our habitations? In the sea lies 
many a precious and ‘buried thing; shall we therefore despise 
it as ameans of communication? Some few lunatics commit 
suicide; shall therefore the rest of mankind go handcuffed ? 
In this world there is nothing unmixed with evil. The trail 
of the serpent has passed over every earthly thing. Yet for 
all this, there are some things which have necessary uses, 
among which the theatre is not numbered. And there are 
certain other things which, if not in our abstract ideal of 
them, yet in their concrete existence are always full of abuse, 
are, so to speak, themselves an abuse of time, energy and 
human labor; and among these is the acted drama. 
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And this brings us to the very gist of the argument, upon 
this subject. One of which our authoress seems to have no 
conception. ‘Thus far, we have confined ourselves to the the- 
atre, as it is, and as it has been, in reply to an argument, to 
the serious christian, to subject himself and his family, to its 
innumerable evils, that by his and their influence it may be 
purified and made a school of virtue and morality. Upon 
this argument alone, the probabilities are infinite that such 
an experiment, if made, would eat out the vital heart of 
evangelical christianity, in a quarter of a century. This- 
would be abstaining “from all appearance of evil,” and “‘hay- 
ing no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness,” 
with a vengeance. ‘The drama would doubtless flourish, as it 
now does in Berlin, in Paris, and in Vienna. But vital reli- 
gion would either be extinguished, or driven out into the most 
unfrequented walks of human society. We do not, however, 
choose to stop with these facts, conclusive as they may be, in 
answer to this and similar appeals. When we see certain 
facts reproducing certain other facts, and this, too, in succes- 
sive periods, and in different communities, we naturally infer 
that there is a causal connection. We do not get rid of this 
invariable tendency by calling it an abuse. The question 
will recur, why does this abuse, as you call it, so invariably 
appear, and so overwhelmingly predominate? Is there not 
something essentially vicious in the first set of facts by which 
these others are produced? We believe that this question, 
as applicable to the acted drama, is properly answered in the 
affirmative. Leaving altogether out of sight, for the present, 
the theatre as it is, there are certain things which will ever 
render it unfit to be an aid tothe moralist ; which will render 
it detrimental to the general health of human society.. Some 
of these we shall briefly indicate. 

One of the first of these is the very position which the 
actor occupies. He may regard himself as the teacher, but 
his audience regard him as “the caterer for their pleasure ; 
whatever may be the nature of that pleasure, whether gross 
or refined. If he does well, he is applauded; if not, he is. 
hissed, and driven from the stage. The audience are ina 
critical state. They have the legal right to be so, and this 
right is exercised in a most merciless, and often brutal man- 
ner: the actor being regarded, in the large majority of cases, 
as one of a caste, not current except rarely, and by very 
special license, in general society. How can any one, who 
knows human nature, anticipate that when hearer and speaker 
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occupy these respective positions, the hearer will receive any 
real instruction from what is said? that he will be benefitted 
by such instruction? How would it be, how .is it in fact, 
_ when speaker and hearer occupy, to each other, the same re- 
lative position, in a very different place, the house, not of 
amusement, but of public worship? The christian minister, 
we will say, and his congregation, come together just. as actor 
and audience. It is a fine, wealthy, and intellectual body of 
hearers. ‘The arrangements for comfort are exquisite. The 
- speaker is well paid; for that congregation will not put up 
with anything ordinary or commonplace. He isa refined 
gentleman, in his intercourse with his charge; nor has he ever 
shocked an individual hearer by vulgar allusions to the subject 
of personal religion. His voice, manner, and elocution are 
unexceptionable. And there is a grace and brevity about his 
discourses that while away every sensation of weariness.: “It 
is the best prayer.that was ever made to a Boston audience.” 
And one of the most gracefully delivered discourses of that 
same performer. The building gverflows weekly. And the 
additions, in point of number and respectability, are of a 
most gra atifying character. But who expects souls to be con- 
verted under such process? The ‘doctrine may be orthodox, 
sound, complete, the eloquence of the highest order. It whiles 
away the half hour pleasantly, and it passes criticism. And 
that is the end of it. And why is this? Simply because 
he and his people have made the church a theatre, and the 
pulpit a stage. He is not recognized as the ambassador of 
the King of kings, he does not stand forward in the majesty 
of his commission. And the result corresponds. Hx nzhilo 
nihil fit. And if the very life-giving truths of inspiration, 
are thus stripped of their power, when presented under such 
circumstances ; when the preacher is the actor, and the hearer, 
a mere critic or intellectual epicure, seeking pleasure, what 
can be expected from the mere vapid moralities—we are as- 
suming that there are no immoralities—of the theatre? The 
moral or religious teacher must, first of all, be respected. 
And the truth which strikes, must come, and be regarded as 
coming, from his own heart. Without these prerequisites he 
can amuse, and interest, and startle, and electrify. Butit is 
the effect of the moment. He will never convert, elevateand 
purify. The question is asked: “does the mere translation 
of the parable—the prodigal son, for instance—into repre- 
sented action, render it pernicious?” We answer yes; for 
the parable would then become perfectly worthless, for all the 
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purposes for which it was given. It would be converting 
high moral truth into mere amusement. Human nature isso 
constituted, that the mere theatrical reading of that parable, - 
understood to be such, would be perfectly destructive, for the 
time being, to the hearer, of its moral vitality. 

Now this would be the case, evenif the plays were every 
thing that could be desired. Supposing these plays to be 
destitute of all positively immoral tendency, to be like some 
of Johnson’s and Hannah More’s, strictly moral as to their 
tone and teachings, to be not merely moral, but in the true 
sense of the word, christian, at the same time free from all 
of that morbid and unhealthy sentimentalism by which the 
modern drama is pervaded; suppose, additionally, that the 
actors were men of known purity of character, and the audi- 
ence corresponded, even then but little could be anticipated 
from the theatre, as a school of morals. We cannot, if we 
would, think of certain individuals, as our equals, or look up 
to them with those feelings which open the-mind for the re- 
ception of moral influenceg That respectable individual, 
whose services in the bath-room contributed so much to our 
comfort, that other one whose well sharpened razors we so 
much enjoy, that other one upon whom we depend for a sup- 
ply of Day and Martin upon our pedal coverings, that other 
one who amuses or interests us upon the stage, and that other 
one whose admirable discourse was so well delivered, each 
and all of them; as ministers of our pleasure, and as under- 
stood so to be, may claim our kindly and patronizing feelings. 
But they have voluntarily assumed a position which, while 
held, unfits them for another: that of associates, of guides 
or moral instructors. It would be quite as easy for a man to 
associate with his barber, or boot-black, as equals, as it would 
be to receive a moral lesson from the actor whom he pays to 
amuse him, or a religious one from the clergyman whose ser- 
vices are looked upon as rendered under the same conditions. 
Purify the theatre, therefore, purify the actors, and purify 
the audience, and yet this relative position of actor and audi- 
ence will ever neutralize the moral influence of any practical 
truth which he may utter in their hearing. But this is not 
all. There would be, additionally, a positively mischievous 
effect produced, even under this most favorable supposition. 
Let any one habituate himself to hear high moral or religious 
truth in an improper state of mind, merely to be amused or 
interested. by it, under any other circumstances than those 
which command his respect, and induce his action, and that 
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man will be positively injured. Truth cannot be dissociated 
from profound respect in its reception, and from practical ef- 
fect in its application, without being productive of mischief ; 
it either gives rise to action, or it destr oys the moral capabil- 
ity to action! The stage dissociates the truth from each of 
these, its natural correlatives. And in so doing, strips it of 
all its power for good, and makes it an instrument of evil. It 
is, in this respect, as in those appeals which are sometimes 
made to our mere sensibilities. Every one has heard of the 
sentimental moralist who wept over a dead brute by the road 
side, while his aged and neglected mother was pining in an 
alms house. Many a novel reader and play goer have shed 
delicious tears over the imaginary sorrows of the afflicted and 
desolate, who if disturbed in the midst of their eniotions, by 
an appeal from the real object, would turn away from it in 
disgust, if not in positive indignation. We are persuaded 
that the nearest approach to a perfect incarnation of selfish- 
ness, may be found in some of the young females of our 
country, whose natural sensibilities have been subjected to, 
this process of induration. And exactly the same law ope- 
rates to the production of exactly the same effect, when we 
pass out of the region of the sensibilities into those of con- 
science and moral deter mination. 

We have thus—upon the supposition that the theatre could 
be made all that Mrs. Mowatt desires it, which it never can— 
seen its inefliciency for good, and its tendency for evil. With- 
out stopping to expose the folly of curing the radical cancer 
of human nature, by these substituted moralities of heathen- 
ism for christian truth, we shall close by noticing one other 
evil developed by these amusements, and inseparably connec- | 
ted with their existence. They must be of a startling, exci- 
ting character. The accomplished tragic actor, we will say, 
holds the mirror up to nature. But it is nature amidst. the 
tumultuous convulsion of the storm, the whirlwind, or the 
_voleano. The same exaggeration must give charm to the 
broadness of the farce, or the piquant sauce of the genteel 
comedy. Let any one*glance over a volume of the modern 
plays, most favorably received by the public, such for instance 
as Virginius, Fazio, Evadne, the Hunchback, Bertram— 
which ‘last, as we have seen, is abominable on other grounds 
—or the Lady of Lyons, and he will see the correctness of: 
the remark just made. But can one rightly live in such an 
overcharged and excited atmosphere, and not be debilitated ? 
Even if the constituents to such excitement were always un- 
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objectionable, the effect would be mental debility and dissipa- 
tion. But this is by no means the fact.’ The materials to 
the production of such excitement are not always pure and 
healthy. The human mind, in its morbid and unhealthy ac- 
tion, and-with all the distortions of hatred, of jealousy and 
revenge, is constantly help up for inspection. The spectator 
passes out of the sphere of common life, with its common- 
place, yet all important duties. Under the habitual intoxica- 
tion of the stage, life’s sober realities become tedious and 
disgusting. This effect frequently being as powerful in the 
case of the actor as with the spectator. The writer, with . 
whose book we have been occupied, announces her intention 
to quit the stage, and since then her farewell has been formal- 
ly uttered. We will not prophesy; for private theatricals, 
and the admiration of select circles of amateurs may satisfy 
the craving of an artificially excited and ever increasing ap- 
petite. But we doubt it; and should not at any moment be 
surprised to hear that she had again entered upon the arena 
of her former triumphs. Like the excitement of the ball- 
room, the novel, or any other artificial source of gratification, 
‘it renders its votary, toa certain extent, disqualified for every 
thing else. And when these excitements are sought, merely 
as pleasure and amusement, and only regarded in that aspect, 
they not only debilitate for good, but render susceptible to 
evil. To be “lovers of pleasure,’ as such is to be “not lov- 
ers of God.” The selfishness and self-indulgence, fostered 
and strengthened under the first of these affections, is natu- 
rally expulsive of the other. 
And now let the christian reader combine these evil ten- 
’ dencies of the theatre, as Mrs. Mowatt would have it, with 
those of the theatre, as it really is, and he will see the utter 
worthlessness of her argument in its defence; the hopeless- 
ness of all attempts to convert it into a school of pure chris- 
tian morality. Heathen and christian moralists and legisla- 
tors have made the attempt, again and again. As the quota- 
tions of this book show, they have confidently asserted that 
it could be done. Their attempts have failed. Their asser- 
tions have been falsified. The theatre is still as it ever has 
been, the home and haunt of those who are lovers of pleasure, 
_ rather than lovers of God. ‘The frivolous, the vicious, the 
godless voluptuary, whether in the sphere of sense or of in- 
tellect, find within its walls their respective gratifications. 
And so it ever willbe. Men willnever be purified by merely 
hearing virtuous sentiments, or by seeing nothing more than 
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a known imitation of virtuous actions. While on the other 
hand, the evil tendencies of human nature, assimilate every 
thing evil, in such scenes, and are heightened by them to ten 
thousand fold intensity. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Horae, Germanicae: A version of German Hymns. By - 
Henry Mills. Second edition, revised and enlarged. New 
York and Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan.—1856. 


We take much shame to ourselves for not having much more 
promptly noticed this second edition of Dr. Mills’ translations 
of German hymns. We owe Dr. Mills, and we owe the pub- 
lic dn apology for our long silence in regard to it, which we 
herewith tender in the shape of a more careful ‘notice than 
we could have givén at any earlier day. To the first edition 
of Dr. Mills’ work, we have frequently referred in the Re- 
view, and we have, therefore, very little to add here, except 
that we think the book greatly improved, and increased in 
value, by the forty new translations which have been added to 
it, making the whole number of hymns which the book now 
contains, one hundred and seventy-two, besides sixty-one dox- 
ologies. This is one of the most important contributions that 
has ever been made to this department of our literature, con- 
taining as it does, specimens of the hymns of nearly all our 
standard German writers of this class. We have only to re- 
gret that Dr. Mills has not confined himself more exclusively 
to our standard writers, whose productions must still, for a 
long time to come, form the staple of our church hymns, 
which we are more particularly anxious to see transferred into 
a suitable English form. Some of the writers whom he here 
presents, are almost unknown to our collections of hymns, as 
for instance, Weissenborn, Jérgens, and seme others. But, 
on the other hand, he has here added quite a number of our 
very best hymns—hymns that can never grow old whilst there 
is a christian pulsation to swell the heart with prayer, or to 
enrapture it with praise. Among these are Gellert’s “Gott 
ist mein Lied :’’ Luther’s “‘Vun “freut euch lieben Christen 
G men,” “Komm Heiliger Geist, 0 Herre Gott,” and vari- 
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ous others; Rothe’s “Ich habe nun den Grund gefunden ;” 
Heerberger’s “Valet will ich dir geben ;” Gustavus Adol- 
phus’ “Verzage nicht, 0 Hauflein Klein ;’ Paul Gerhardt’s 
“Befiel du deine Wege;”’ Matthesius’ “Aus meines Her- 
zensgrunde ;” Franke’s “Gottlob ein Schritt zur Ewigkett,” 
and some others . 
The style does not differ materially from that by which Dr. 
Mills’ earlier efforts are distinguished. He very successfully 
reproduces the metre of the original—all of them can be sung 
to the original melodies, and thus present a source of heart- 
felt enjoyment to those who have hung with rapture upon the 
church tunes of our German fathers, but are less familiar 
with ‘the language of the originalthan with English. But 
there is often a harshness in the construction of sentences, 
which by no means suits the simple genius of the English, 
and that easy flow of versification to which its limited metri- 
cal forms have accustomed us. His rhymes also are some- 
times false and harsh, and far from satisfying the cultivated 
ear, although rather superior in this respect to most of our 
English writers of hymns anterior to Montgomery. We give 
as a favorable specimen of these new versions, the rendering 
of Herberger’s ‘‘Valet will ich dir geben,” cordially com- 
mending the whole collection to the attention of our readers. 


4 


THE WORLD RENOUNCED. 


i 


Vain world, forbear thy pleading! 
I bid the now—adieu! 

Thy course to ruin leading, 
No longer I pursue, 

In heav’n is bliss forever,— 
My wishes thither go ; 

There God will crown with favor 
Who love him here below. 


2 With counsel now supply me, 

Dear Savior, lest I stray ; 

If sorrows here must try me, 
@n thee my courage stay! 

From pangs protracted, spare me, 
And soothe my throbbing heart! 

By sight of bliss prepare me, 
Then bid in peace depart! 


3 If danger cloud my spirit, 
Let thy dear cross but shine, 
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T will no longer fear it, 
But ev’ry care resign: 
Nor willl shrink to suffer, 
If then my faith may see 
_ The victim thou didst offer, 
In dying, Lord, for me. 


4 My soul is feeble—hide it, 

From all that would annoy! 

Through vales of darkness, guide it 
To realms of light and joy! 

His way is safe from error, 
Who learns from thee the road ; 

_ His soul need feel.no terror, 

Whose refuge is in Gop. 


5 Show me my name recorded 

Within thy book of life, 

My lot by grace awarded 
With victors in the strife! 

Their joys in song are flowing— 
And when I rise above, 

My heart with transport glowing, 
I, too, will sing thy love. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Lyra Germanica. Hymns for the Sundays and chief Festi- 
vals of the Christian Year. Translated from the German 
of Catharine Winkworth. New York: Thomas N. Stan- 
ford, 637 Broadway.—1856. 


e 

Here, too, we are slow in performing our duty. We ought 
to have been much more prompt in directing the attention of 
our readers to such a work as that before us. It is certainly 
one of the most genial and yeadable translations with which 
we are acquainted. With the exception of Pope’s Homer, 
we know of no translation of a poetical *composition, that so 
well preserves the spirit of the original, and presents it in 
such genuine English. Here are over a hundred of our most 
delightful German hymns, given in an English dress, that af- 
fords the same pleasure that we experience in the perusal of 
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their originals—-Luther, Paul Eber, Rist, Paul Gerhardt, Jo- 
hann Franck, Schefifler, Tersteegen, Schmolck, N cumark, von 
Canitz, and many others, are here repr oduced in a style ‘that 
only lacks one thing to make the same impression upon the 
soul that is conveyed 1 by the exquisite original. 

That one thing is the metre, in regard to which we are 
compelled to differ entirely from the accomplished authoress. 
Her reason for not retaining the metres of the original, is the 
following: “In translating these hymns, the original form has - 
been retained, with the exception, that single rhymes are 
almost invariably substituted for the double rhymes which the 
structure of the language renders so common in German poe- 
try, but which become cloying to an English ear, when often 
repeated; and that English double common, or short metre, 
is used instead of what may be called the German common 
metre,.the same that we call Gay’s stanza, which is scarcely 
solemn enough for sacred * purposes. Tn a few instances, 
slight alterations have been made in the metre, when, as is 
the case with some excellent hymns in our own language, it 
is hardly grave and dignified enough for the poetry.” 

Now we > readily admit that the double rhyme is not so nat- 
ural to the English language as it is to the German, but we 
have no evidence that it is offensive to the English ear. On 
the contrary, we believe that many of our most popular 
hymns are composed in double rhymes, as, for instance, He- 
ber’s ‘Missionary Hymn,” “From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,’ “‘Come, thou fount of ev ry blessing,” “Lord, dismiss 
us with thy blessing,” and many others. But we should not 
notice this on the present occasion, were we able to under- 
stand our authoress-when she says that, with this exception, 
she has retained the metre of the original! Her first piece, 
for instance, is a version of Richter’s “Hiiter! wird die 
Nacht der Siinden,” of which her first stanza is as follows: 


“OQ watchman, will the night of sin ° 
Be never past? 

O watchman, doth the day begin 

To dawn upon thy straining sight at last? 
Will it dispel 

Ere long the mists of sense wherein I dwell?” 


This translation is very fine, giving the spirit and sense of 
the original with great fidelity. But the metre is entirely 
differ ent, not only from the absence of the double rhyme, but: 
by the substitution of the iambic for the trochaic metre. Some 
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lines also haye more and some fewer syllables than the origi- 
nal, to which we certainly cannot trace the slightest resem- 
blance in metre. ‘In others there is a nearer approach to the 
metre of the original, and we are only surprised that it was 
not made to correspond throughout, especially in cases where 
we have the same English metres which are as popular as any 
which our hymn books contain. Such is the fact with regard 
to her hymn for the “Third Sunday in Advent,” translated 


from Paul Gerhardt’s “Wie soll ich Dich empfangen,” which 


is in the metre of “From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 

We greatly regret this failure to reproduce the metres of 
the original, as it almost entirely prevents the translations 
from being sung to their original glorious melodies. Nor can 
we understand the principle upon which Miss Winkworth has 
adopted her metres, as so many of them will require the com- 
position of entirely new tunes, before they can be.sung. 


This is the more to be regretted, as the great mass of these . 


pieces are highly devotional, and would be a great addition to 
our collection of English hymns. Still, there is quite a num- 
ber in our established metres, and we doubt not that these 


will soon take their place among our most popular English . 


hymns. As it is, the book will take its place among the very 
best collections of our devotional poetry—indeed we are not 
sure that there is elsewhere in the English language anything 
at all equal to it. Keble’s “Christian Year,” which has so 
long stood almost alone, is certainly inferior to it in many re- 
spects, but above all, in its devotional character. We think 
we might cite their pieces for the “Second Sunday in Ad- 
vent,’ severally, as fair specimens of the two collections. 
Keble commences, 


“Not till the freezing blast is still, 
Till freely leaps the sparkling rill, 
And gales sweep soft from summer skies, 
As o'er a sleeping infant’s eyes 
A mother’s kiss—ere calls like these 
No sunny gleam awakes the trees, 
Nor dare the tender flowrets show 
' Their bosoms to th’ uncertain glow.” 

The “Lyra Germanica” gives one of Rist’s hymns, begin- 
ning,— 
“ Awake, thou careless world, awake! 

The final day shall surely come; 
What heaven hath fixed time cannot shake, 

It cannot sweep away thy doom. 
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Know, what the Lord himself hath spoken, 

Shall come at last and not delay, 
‘Though heaven and earth shall pass away, 
* His’steadfast word cannot be broken.” 


But we have not room for citations, nor for fi r com- 
parison, and can only urge our readers who have not yet read 
the book, to procure it without delay, being assured that they 
will find it a companion at once pleasant and profitable. We 
venture to prophesy for it not a short-lived popularity, but a 
permanent place in the inch of literature to which it 
belongs. ; 
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The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, tts Nature cad Proof: 
eight Discourses, preached before the University of Dublin. 
By William Lee, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530 
Broadway.—1887. 


We do not know of any period in the history of the church, when the 
publication of a work like the one named above could have been more 
seasonable, more welcome to those who believe in the divine origin of the 
Bible, than in our day. The doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures has been, in all ages, assailed in various ways, and 
from different points of attack, by the enemies of religion. But, for- 
some considerable time past, modern rationalism has, within the very 
pale of the church, propounded views more or less unsound, and irrecon- 
cilable with the sacred word itself, and the faith of the church, and men, 
writing professedly in the service of christianity, have been, and are ad- 
vancing and advocating opinions utterly destructive, if they could be 
sustained, of the credibility and authority of Scripture. To say nothing 
of the grossly rationalistic views of Bretschneider and that entire school, 
we need only refer to the more recent productions of Morell and Dayid- 
son, of whom the former, in his “Philosophy of Religion,” denies, as 
does the rather influential school to which he belongs, that the Old Tes- 
tament has any claims to inspiration, or sustains any vital relation to the 
New, whilst the latter alleges, that the sacred writers not only made mis- 
takes, but contradicted each other, and even themselves. 
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We thus briefly advert to recently promulgated heresies concerning 
this vitally important subject, heresies set forth and advocated with con- 
siderable ingenuity, to show how desirable it is, that they should be en- 
countered with such ability’and learning as are adequate to svt the great 
doctrine impugned by them, in its proper light, to defend it with sound 
argument, and to substantiate it by the duoroyety of the church from the 
beginning, and by the authority of the divine word itself. That this has 
been most effectually and satisfactorily done in the admirable work now 
before us, will, we doubt not, be fully admitted by all who have examined 
it, or may yet examine it. We believe, indeed, that it will be found more 
satisfactory than any work yet produced in Germany on this subject, 
simply because it is more ~ comprehensive, and enters more fully and 
thoroughly into the discussion and defence of our doctrine, than any 
German treatise that we know of. The author is evidently thoroughly 
at home in German Theology, and acknowledges his deep indebtedness 
to Olshausen, Hiivernick, Sack, Beck, and especially to Rudelbach’s 
treatise on Inspiration, published in his and Guericke’s Zeitschrift. He 
does not seem to be acquainted with the writings of Stier, who has,.in 
sundry places, yery valuable and striking observations upon the diyine 
inspiration of the Bible. Among recent German productions belonging 
to this category, the just named treatise by Rudelbach is the most impor- 
tant and valuable, as it addresses itself with great ability and erudition 
directly to the great theme discussed by our author; but even this is ra- 
ther brief, comparatively incomplete, and does not, like Prof. Lee’s work, 
cover the whole ground that ought to be embraced by a full exhibition, 
a searching examination, and a careful and elaborate defence of a doc- 
trine so vitally important, so often, so insidiously and so malignantly as- 
sailed as this, that “ald scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 

It was the vagueness which too often characterizes the language em- 
ployed by writers who, in modern times, have treated of the Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, that seemed to our author to render a fundamental 
examination into the nature of this divine influence daily more desirable. 
After adverting, in his Preface, to the so-called “Mechanical Theory,” he 
proceeds: “The ‘mechanical’ theory having been tacitly abandoned—at 
least by all who are capable of appreciating the results of criticism—and 
no system altogether satisfactory having been proposed in its stead, 
there has gradually sprung up a want of definiteness and an absence of 
consistency in the language used when speaking of Inspiration, owing to 
which those who are most sincere in maintaining the divine character of 
the Bible have, not unfrequently, been betrayed into concessions fatal to 
its supreme authority.”—p. 4. In endeavoring to supply a deeply felt 
desideratum, he endeavors carefully to do what even writers who insist 
upon the importance of the principle, have failed to do, i. ¢., to distin- 
guish between Revelation and Inspiration. His treatise onthis most im- 
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portant distinction is very elaborate, clear and satisfactory. Very mod- 
estly declining to lay claim to any amount of originality for his own 
labors, he says: “My object, throughout, has simply been to collect as 
many facts and results as my acquaintance with ancient or modern re- 
searches into the text or interpretation of scripture could Seely, and 
thence to deduce what appeared to be the necessary inference.” Tn pur- 
suing his admirable discussion, he combats the errors and mischievous 
theories that grew upon the reeking hot-bed of German rationalism, and 
also the very pernicious views propounded by Coleridge and Morel]. The 
work appears, as the title-page indicates,'in the form of eight discourses 
preached before the University of Dublin. We subjoin the general head- 
‘ings of the several Lectures, hoping that many of our readers will them- 
selves look up the more particular specifications, and merely adding here, 
that the first lectire begins with some general femarke” on the distinction 

between Rev ot and Inspiration. “The Logos reveals. The Hol 
Spirit i inspires.” Ist Lect. “The Question Stated.” IL “The Immemo- 
rial Doctrine of the Church of God.” II. “The Old Testament and the 
New." The Logos the Revealer.” IV. “Revelation and Inspiration.” 
V. “Revelation and Inspiration. (Subject continued.)” VI. “Scriptural 
Proof.” VII. “The Commission to write—The Form of what was writ- 
ten.” VIII. “Recapitulations. Objections considered.” The several 
themes here stated are discussed under a variety of necessary and more 
specific subdivisions, under a solemn sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject, with humble reverence for the authority of the written word, with 
elaborate carefulness, and great clearness and force of thought and lan- 
guage. The question is stated with great clearness and fulness, and 
cleared of all the misconceptions and ambiguities which have so long 
and so extensively beclouded men’s minds with regard to it: He 
tal principles or general truths are presented in comprehensive and terse 
propositions, which are amply unfolded, conclusively demonstrated, ef: 
fectually defended and aptly illustrated: objections are met, answered 
and confuted with lucid and ‘convincing argumentation; and the entire 
subject is presented, under its different aspects and relations, with a co- 
piousness of matter and a felicity of manner, that leave little to be desired. 
But, admirable as the body of the work itself is, it contains other 
matter which will greatly enhance its value in the estimation of the 
learned, and of theological students : the notes present an immense mass 
of literature connected with the subject of the lectures: in these notes a 
great many, more or less copious, citations are given from the Greek 
and Latin Fathers: modern writers, German and English, are largely. 
quoted, and their views, where they are unsound and unscriptural, sub- 
jected to searching criticisms; and a great variety of matter, all bearing 
more or less directly and weightily upon the great theme under diseus- 
sion, is introduced at the proper place; for, while these notes are proba- 
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bly a good deal more extensive than the text itself, they are not, as is so 
‘often done, huddled together in a cumbrous mass at the end of the vol- 
ume, where it is very inconvenient to refer to them, but in every instance 
introduced at once in the lower margin of their respective pages. 


Doré. By a Stroller in Europe. ge York: Harper and 

Brothers Publishers.—1857. 

This is a volume of letters written during a year’s residence in Europe. 
The author looks upon European life and institutions as an externally 
gilded affair; hence the title Doré. The tone of the letters is free and 

» easy, lively and brusque: they are written ina bold and dashing style: 
men and things are handled without gloves, with a frequent application 
of a very harsh flesh- brush: subjects peculiarly adapted to attract and 
engage the attention of an American travelling in Europe, are treated in 
an off-hand, who-eares fashion, which stands upon ceremony with nothing 
and nobody ; and altogether, the work is very different from all books of 
travels en régle. While we can by no nieans approve of the manner in 
which some things are treated, we cannot but say that these letters are’ 
exceedingly interesting; they have provoked much notice and gained 
much praise: there is little danger of any reader’s nodding’ over the 
pages: they contain some curious information : lively and spicy through- 
out, they place many things ina new light, extract much amusement 
from the varnish and gilding and absurdities of European society, and to 
those whose proprieties have not been run through the potatoes-poultry- 
prunes and prism starch, they cannot but afford, with some instruction, @ 
great deal of entertainment. 


Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars, Ninety-seventh Regi- 
ment. By the Author of “The Victory won.” New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 580 Broadway.—1857. 

This delightful volume narrates the life of a young British Soldier, 
who fell, in the prime of his manhood, in the night of the 22d of March, 
before Sebastopol, while repelling with his troop a night attack of the 
enemy. Beginning with his boyhood, it follows him to the end of his 
career, relating the events of his short life in a pleasing style, or permit- 
ting him to be, to a considerable extent, his own biographer, by introdu- 
cing a good many of his charming letters to his mother, his sisters, and to 
different friends: A bold and fearless boy, generous and warm-hearted but 
withal rather self-willed, full of frolic and fun, his early years afforded no 
promise of that vigorous and consistent piety which afterwards so greatly 
distinguished him among his fellow-officers and soldiers, winning for him 
the esteem, the confidence and the affection of all. His pious father 
haying died when the boy was twelve years old, his religious instruction 
and training deyolved upon his exemplary mother; and the narrative be- 
fore us exhibits but another instance of the efficacy, under God’s blessing, 
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of a pious mother’s teachings, admonitions and instant prayers, over the 
spirits, and hearts, and liyes of those whom God has committed to her 
care. At an early age this young mam was brought to realize the power 
of saving truth and grace, and to the sacred profession of the christian 5 
and from this time to the end, his walk and conversation were truly ex- 
emplary: his natural gifts exalted by piety, his amiable qualities sancti- 
fied by grace, he presented in all the relations of life, a most attractive 
and engaging character, truly adorning the doctrine of God his Saviorin 
all things ; -. in his labors, by instruction, exhortation and prayer, for 
the spiritual good of his fellow-ofticers and the men under Wis command, 


_and of all who came within the reach of his influence, he was most de-.— 


voted and unremitting. His early death called forth the warmest testi- 
monials of his pure and lovely character, from many who knew him in- 
timately, and who furnished the materials for this most interesting biog- 
raphy. We regard this memoir as a most delightful illustration « of ‘* 
‘beauty and exoclicadl of christian character, and of the charm and po 
er of christian examble, and most heartily eden the volume to pa- 


‘rents who desire to set before their children, especially their sons, an 


example of early and consistent piety most worthy of imitation. 


Lutheranism in America: an Essay on the present condition 
of the Lutheran Church in the United States. By W. J. 
Mann, D. D., Pastor of the German Ev. Luth. St. Micha- 
el’s and Zion’s Congregation, in Philadelphia. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Plakiston.—1857. 

“Dr. Mann has no doubt done his best in this little volume, and, all 
things considered, his best may be considered quite respectable, but we 
are freeto say, that we cannot accept as satisfactory, his account of the 
Lutheran Church in the United States, particularly that part which is 
embraced by the General Synod. 


Commentary on “the book of Joshua. By Karl Fr edule Keil, 
D. D., Ph. D. Professor of Exegetical Theolog and the 
Oriental Languages i in the University of Dor pat. Trans- 
lated by James Martin, B. A., Edinburg. Edinburg: T. & 
T. Clark, 38 George Street.—1857. Smith and English, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Keil is not unknown to the readers of the Ev. Rev. His orthodoxy, 
learning and exegetical skill, have more than once found utterance in 
our pages. We very much admire whatever we have seen from his pen, 
and can cordially endorse his Joshua, translated in Scotland, as a worl 
of sterling value. Pious, learned, sound, it deserves a high place, we 
may say, so far as our knowledge extends, the very highest place among 
commentaries on the important historical book which it embraces. 

Dr. Seyffarth’s reply to queries in a former number, intended for our 
present issue, came too late, It will appear in our next. 
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